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LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. 




INTRODUCTION, 


A fall and impartial history of Thomas Paine alone can supply 
that, the omission of which falsifies every work pretending to give 
an acconnt of the war for the national independence of the United 
States 

The American Revolution of lit 6, of which Thomas Paine 
was the author-hero, was the prelude to that far more sanguinary 
struggle against oppression and wrong which overturned, or irre- 
parably shook, every throne in Western Europe , including, in the 
category, even the chair of St Peter ; and of which straggle the 
most prominent author-hero was Jean Jacques Rousseau 

This IS generally understood But a truth incalculably more 
important has hitherto been either wholly overlooked, or but ghm- 
meringly perceived ; it is this • — Both the Amencan and French 
Revolutions were but prominent incidents, or crisis-stages, in the 
irrepressible straggle for human rights which commenced when na- 
ture implanted m her highest organism, man, that instmct which 
points to the goal of de^lopmeni , that unconquerable defeire for 
peifect and sufficiently-lasting or “ eternal ” happiness, which indi- 
cates the common aim and attainable end of science, of art, and of 
all natural, matenalistic, or intelligible activities — that thirst for 
hberty which can be satisfied by nothing short of the revolution 
which will remove all constraint — which will accomplish revolution 
— and thus justify Luther, Rousseau, Paine, Fourier, and all other 
revolutionists Of this crowmng revolution, the text-book is ^'The 
Positive Philosophy” of Auguste Comte 

Had Thomas Paine been seconded as valiantly when he made 
pnestcraft howl, as he was when he hulled defiance against kings, 
despotism by this time would really, instead of only nonun ally, have 
lam as low as did its minions at Trenton and Yorktown The land 
over which the star-spangled banner waves would not have become 
the prey of corrupt, spoil-seeking demagogues, nor would Europe 
now tremble at the nod of a mihtary dictator 

Rot but that pnestcraft itself has a substructure, all hut “super 
naturally” profound, which must be sapped before justice can be 
more than a mockery, freedom aught but a mere absti action, or hap- 
pmess little else than an ignis fatuus But man should have con- 
tmued the great battle for his rights when the soldiers and author- 
heroes of liberty were m the full flush of victory , instead of makmg 
that vain, mischievous and ridiculous {except as provisional) com 
promise with the human mclinations,called duty , and falling bacK 
on that miserable armistice between the wretched poor and the un- 
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hftppT rich for the coodltloiu of iriiJch, coimJt that reflflemwit of 
trwchery misnamed a conabtuhoB and that opaqne entangleiaeirt, 
aimirdlj entitled law Oan right be doite and T^ce be wmifafaed, 
under inititutiona whoto nltimatniu U to riye half a brwddast to the 
mlllioT^ and half a million or to to the balance of mankind, oondi* 
tioned 00 «ach anxiety on the part of the latter leit they be added 
to the million before dinner time, that dyspepsia, rather tha n mh 
trition, ”walt* on appetite ?■ J* man immtdiaily doomed to a cod. 
dition rrhicb, at ihorter and thorter loterrab, forte* him to aeok to- 
lief In one of those satnmailas of carnage and dorastation Vbleh 
throws progress aback, menaces dvillialicm eten, and yet bnt par 
tially and temporarih mitigates human HU f Is this the whole ran, 
substance and end of wToIatton f It appean to me that they who 
behere this, and who admire and commend Thomas Paine from 
ihexr stand-point, dishonoar hU memory far more than hU profeascd 
enemiea do or can. 

Bat to enable all to noderstas^ody form their own condosloot, 

I shall giro all the essential fact* witt respect to the history before 
os, with which a long and carcfol aearth, under most ftTonrable 
drcnmstances, has made me acquainted- For lei facU le /axHy 
ftated and (ndh be fxiUy footm, Is the correlate of the proposition 
^be correctness of whJ^ I demottstrated in a former worfc 
idt^rum 0/ Saence®) that nataro, simple wUoUfio awi artistic, 
trill prore ali-sollELdent , and neither needs, nor admit* the posslblhty 
oU & superior that pum (berefbro, require* nothlug more than what 
oatoro U capable of being derdoped into prodoclng , nor can he 
know aught beroud nature, or form what can Intelif^ly bo called 
an Idea ^ ony nappbess or good, eoperlor to that which by means 
of the lul^aatlal, uKdodlng of course man blmself can bo procured. 

There nce<U but to hare the light of truth shino fultr upon the 
real character of Thomas Poloe, to prore him to hare oceu a fat 
greater man than hl% most ardent admirers bare hUherlo glten him 
mdi't for befog Pafne $ fifstorr is so fntimatefy ootmeefed wfci that 
of progrejo both before and since bU lime, that It will necessarily 
emorace a very wide range of liberal Infortaatlon. 

I am not unmlmlful that there hare been htlndfed^ pefbai* 
thousand' of author heroes ac«l herolort. Bicos, I^cke Luther 
Voltaire • Fountr and Bobert Owen were prominontlT of the fufmer 
and Mary WoUrtooccmfl aod Frances ^Vright were deddedly 
among the latter But U appear* to me that none of their writings 
bate been yutic such text-book* ofrerolation as th<re of Itoaovaa 
and Paine vxre and tb«o of Comte new an 

♦ EfUottff lo bb JJUwry tftSe Cntory " »U3rt tp^Ohn 

Volulrt. Bharittburr and -the uau wt w tHrt* wba were 
cantd albdrt*." iayi» that they “wkJrf it* wwpec*" wUch lock* Lad 
fxjtd." 



LIFE 

OP 

THOMAS PAINE. 


PERIOD FIRST. 

1737—1774. 


FROM MR. Paine’s birth, to his arrival in America. 

Thomas Paine -was born in Thetford, Norfolk county, 
En^nd, on tbc 29tb of January, 1737. 

His fatlier \ras a member of tbe society of Friends, and a 
staymaker by trade ; his mother professed the faith of the 
church of England. 

At the age of about tliirteen years, he left the common 
school, in -wluch, in addition to the branches of education 
usually taught therein, he had learned the rudiments of Latin, 
and ivent to -work vath his father. But his school teacher, 
who had been chaplain on board a man-of-iyar, had infosed 
into his young and ardent mind such an enthusiasm for the 
naval service, that after reluctantly toiling about three years 
at his not very lucrative or promising calbn^, he left home, 
evidently resolved to “ seek the bubble reputation even m ,the 
cannon’s mouth,” and to pursue his foitune through such 
chances as the •war then imminent between his country and 
France, might offer. 

DreadM must have been the conflict between his com- 
passionate nature and his necessities and ambition. Anived 
in London, -without friends or money, he, nevertheless, strove 
by every means in his power to settle himself honorably in 
the world, •without embracmg the dreadful profession he had 
been both constituted and educated to look upon -with hor- 
ror : he even hesitated so far as to return to his old occupa- 
tion 
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After working a few weekfl for Mr Moma, in HanoTcr* 
fftroet, Long Acre, he went to Dover, where ho olao worked 
s short tune for a Mr Grace. 

War between England and Prance had now been de 
dared , onr hero was m oU the bnojnncy of jonth, being not 
yet eerenteen years old , fortnne and gloij were poasiWe on 
the one hand, pover^ and toil inevitaDie on tho ofoer 

"War la mniAer, ^bs true , mnrder, all the more bcinons for 
being gloned in , mnrder, oil the more abominable for tho mac 
niflcence of the s^e on wmcfo it is pernetrated , mnrder, whidi 
tonohofl the lowest depths of cowarmco, in being earned on 
by vast armies and immense fleets, instead of by smaller and 
bolder gangs of pirates, and by more venturesome banditti. 
But its mfonal craft would sail, and its dcath^eallng can 
non be manned, eqcally with Or without him , and the ploco 
which he refasod wonla bo token probably by some ono with 
for less tondemea for a wounded or fimrendered ibe. 

On board tho privateer “ Terrible,” Captain Death, en- 
listed, probably in the capacity of a sailor or monne, the 
man who was afterwords the eonl of a revolution which ecc 
tended elective government over the most forlile portion of 
tho globe, inclndiDg an area more than twenty limes larger 
then that of Great Britain, and who had tho unprecedented 
honor to be called, Aough a foreigner to the legislative 
connoils of tho foremost nation in tho world 

For Boroo nneiplalood cause, Paine left tho “ Terrible " 
almost immediatoly, and eblpped on board the “ King of 
Prusala." But tho affectionate remonstrances of hla Oithor 
soon Induced Mm to quit privafeoring ultogothcr 

In tho year 1769, ho settled at Sandwich as a master 
staymaker * *^0113 ho became acqnaintod with a young 
woman of considerable personal attractions, whoso name was 
Mary Lambert, to whom bo was married about the cad of the 
same year 

nls focccffl in business not answering Ms cxpcctationi, 
he, in tho year 17C0, removed to Jlargatc. Hero bis wife 

From Margate he went to London , tbcace back ogali 
to his natlTO town , where, through the Influenw of Mr Cock 
sedge tho recorder, he, towards iho end of 17C3 obtained a 
situation in the cicifc. ... 

Under the pretext of some trifling foolL bat really, ms 
there is every reason for supposing beranse he was too coih 
Kientions to connivo at the TiUninlv* which were prnctUiri 
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bj- IiiB superiors and liis compeers in ofiBce, be was 
dismissed from bis situation in little more than a year. It 
bas never been publicly stated for wbat it was pretended 
that be was dismissed ; and tbe fact that be was recalled in 
eleven months tbereafter, shows that whatever tbe cliarge 
against him was, it was not substantiated, nor piobably, a 
very grave one. That the British government, in its subse- 
quent efforts to destroy bis character, never made any handle 
of tins affair, is conclusive in bis favor. 

During bis suspension from tbe excise, he repaired to 
London, wbeie he became a teacher in an academy kept by 
!Mr. Noble of Goodman’s Fields ; and during bis leisure hours 
he applied himself to the study of astronomy and natural phi- 
losophy He availed himself of the advantages which the 
philosophical lectures of Martin and Ferguson afforded, and 
made the acquaintance of Dr. Bevis, an able astronomer of 
the Boyal Society. 

On his re-appomtment to the excise, Paine returned to 
Thetford, where he continued till the Spring of 1768, wJien 
the duties of his office called him to Lewes, in Sussex. There 
he boarded in the family of Mr Ollive, tobacconist ; but at 
the end of about twelve months, the latter died Paine suc- 
ceeded him in business, and in the year 1771, married liis 
daughter. 

In 1772, he wrote a small pamphlet entitled “ The Case 
of the Excise Officers ” Although this was specially intended 
to cover the case of a very ill paid class of government 
officers, it was a remarkably clear and concise showing that 
the only way to make people honest, is to relieve them 
from the necessity of bemg otherwise. 

This pamphlet excited both the alarm and hatred of his 
superiors in office, who were living in luxury and ease, and 
who, besides getting nearly aU the pay for domg hardly any 
of the work, were becoming rich by smuggling, which their 
positions enabled them to carry on almost with impunity. 
They spared no pains to pick some flaw in the character or 
conduct of the author of their uneasiness, but could find 
nothing of which to accuse him, except that he kept a tobacco- 
nist’s shop , this however, under the circumstances, was suffi 
cient, and the most honest, if not the only conscientious ex- 
ciseman m all England, was finally dismissed, in April, 
1774. 

Paine associated with, and was highly respected by the 
best society in Lewes, although so poor, that in a month after 
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his diamiasQl from office^ hia goods had to he sold to xaj hit 
debts, a yery strong proof that he had never abased Qs oflh 
cial trust. 

X have twice already eo far violated my own taste, to 
please that of others, as to mention that the subject of Aeee 
memoirs had been married Bat I cannot consent to meddle 
further with and assist the pnhbo to peer into affairs with 
which none bnt the parties immedlatolv concerned have any 
business, except under protcat 'ITierefore, I do now most 
Bolemnlv protest, that I leal more gnilty, more ashamed, and 
more as tiiough I ought to have my note wmng^or writing 
any thing at all uhont Mr and hfra. Paine’s soxunl affairs, 
than I diould, were I to enter into a serious inquiry respect* 
lug the manner in wWch they performed any of thcLr natcial 
functions Still, reader, you may be sure of my fidelity you 
need not suspect that Fm going to suppress any of the fiicts, 
for if I undertako to do a thing, Fll cany it through, if it’s 
ever so mcam 

To begin, then — 

In the flowery month of May, exactly one thousand soven 
hundred and seventy four years after Jehovah bad boon pro* 
sented with a son by a woman whom he newr, not even fubtt- 
mamed, J/r and Mrs Pmne ^yxinj/ra , not through 
the intervention of the gnm tyrant who had caused the sopa 
ration between Mr Pome and his first wife, but for that most 
hoinons of all Imaginable causes, In old fogy estimation mu* 
tualconscnL Ontho/o»HA^ June, In the year just desisted, 
Mr Pahio signed articles of agreement, freely relinquishing to 
hifl wife all tuopropertv of which marrlapj had toIM 
her for hia benefit. This was just , but n Thomas rtuno would 
Wash to call /tarngnom/nons. BcboJdtbmboth hthopnmool 
lifo.lnaprodlcamcntin which they were debarred ly tbolnscm* 
table wisdom of society, from the Icyal exercise of those func* 
tions on which nearly all Ihclr ci\)o.nncnts, including health 
itself, depended 

All the causes of this separation are not known cll, 
I’m heartily glad of It. Tct i delight not in beholding Tcra* 
lion and disappointment, oren tliough tho victims arc the tm 
pertinently inquisitive. Still, I repeat, Pm men heartily 

^^*^al^ncUher Mr nor Mr<. Paine nbused, or roftmtorify 
even oITendod oadi other is conclusive from tho fact that Mr 
Paloo fllwnn epoko rerr re#7>cclfollr and kindly ofhls wife, 
and ray* the vemdous Clio Hickman, ** frequently eeit her 
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money, without letting her know the source whence it came 
and ifc’S. Paine always held her husband in such high esteem, 
though she differed widely from him in the important and 
complicated matter of religion, that if any one spoke disre- 
spectfully of him in her presence, she deigned not a word of 
answer, but indignantly left the room, even though she were 
at table. If questioned on the subject of her separation from 
her marital partner, she did the same. , Sensible woman. 

“ Clio Bickman asserts, and the most intimate friends ol 
Mr. Paine support him,” says Mr. Gilbert Yale m his excel* 
lent Life of Paine,* to which I here, once for all, acknowl- 
edge myself much indebted, “ that Paine never cohabited with 
his second wife. Sherwin- treats the subject as ridiculous ; 
but Clio Rickman was a man of integrity, and he asserts that 
he has the documents showing this strange point, together 
with others, proving that this arose from no physical defects 
in Paine ” When the question was plainly put to Mr. Paine 
by a friend, instead of spittmg in the questioner’s face, or 
kicking him, he replied : — “I had a' cause ; it is no business 
of anybody.” Oh, immortal Paine I Did you know the feel- 
ings which the writing of the five last paragraphs has cost me, 
you would for^ve ; ay, even pity me. 

And now, dear public, having, to please you, stepped aside 
from' the path of legitimate history, permit me to contmue 
the digression a little, in order to please myself. Surely you 
can afford some extra attention to one who has sacrificed his 
feelings, and, but for what I am now going to say, will have 
sacrificed his self-respect, even, for your accommodation. 

A large portion of the Christian world believes that the 
marriage tie, once formed, should continue till severed by 
death, or adultery. This is supposed to be, — ^first, m accor- 
dance with seripture , secondly, m accordance with the best 
interests of society. “ What God hath jomed, let not man 
put asunder,” except for “ cause of adultery,” is the text in 
the first place, and &e prevention of licentiousness, and regard 
for the interests of children, constitute the pretext in the 
eecond place. But society blindly jumps to the conclusion 
that the constantly varying decrees of legislative bodies desig- 
nate “ what God hath joined,” and that august body is equally 
uncritical with respect to what adultery, both according to 
scripture and common sense, means When any joining be- 

* This “ Life of Paine,” bj G- Vale, la for sale at the office of that most 
able advocate of free discussion, the “ Truth Seeker " , 
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oomea abhorent to the feelinga which almighty power hu Im- 
planted in man, to attempt to force the contmnance of eucb 
joining, under the plea of anthority fitnn snch power, is most 
atromoua , and " Jeens,'' or whoerer spoke In his name, thns 
rationally defines adultery “ Whoso looketh on aTroman to 
Inst alter her ” “Jeans” dtd not condemn the woman, who, 
under pressure of legal restriction, committed the “reiyact" 
of adultery , but he did condemn her accusers, in the severest 
snd most cutting manner possible. 

Wo have aliwdv shown the utter disregard which the 
opposed almighty mthcr of Jcsua showod^or monogamlo 
mamafre, that he did not even respect v&iid nahU m the 
oonnecBon , that he who la bohcvea to have said — ^“be^ 
perfect even os lorn perfect,” trampled on the mnntal rules 
according to which the poor carpenter, Joseph, bad been be- 
trothed to his Mary 

How well the eon of Ifory followed in the footsteps of 
his “ Almighty ” father wo have already demonstrated , and 
I shall close all I have to say on the supposed dmolty of this 
subject, by calling the attention of the reader to the high re- 
aped which “ Jesus " paid to the woman who had had five 
husbands, and who was at the time ho did hor tho honor to 
converse with her in public, and to even expound his mission 
to her, cohabiting with a man to whom she was not married 
Nothing in scripture Is plainer than that Jesus was such on 
out and out froo-Iorer In principle, os to hold that as soon ns 
married people looked on others than each other with last 
fol eyes, Aoy were no longer so tfgally , but that their oW 
connections should ^re place to now ones. In the perfect 
state which ' Jesus" In his parabolical language called 
" Heaven,” ho erpf/oftir dcc/arw /a rcfcrcnco to what tho 
old fogies of his time cafied marriage, "that thev neither manr 
nor are given In marriage and if " the Saviour " said thii 
In reprobation of the comporativelv slight bondage which cn 
cumbered marriago in Judea, righleen hundred jrars Ofm, 
ivhat would ho fay, wero he to rifit Chnstenrfom at the 


^ ‘Wouldn’t ho make the “ whip of mail cords ” with which 
be thrashed the money changes whiz about the ms of 
tlio*e leglslatoTS and fuclgcs. who dare ehriitco their tyrannb 
rill and abominable mventfon. inarrfagef who hare the an- 
dacitr to altrilmio their wretched expedients and itoplJ Mun* 
dcrttoctcnul wlfdomt . , , . ^ , 

So much as to the fcriptural view of rairrisro, ior iw 
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formation as to tlie effects of “ legal marriage ” in tlio cure of 
licentiousness, and in promoting tlie 'vvolfaro of children, con- 
sult the records of prostitution, the alms-house registers, and 
the swarms of beggars, by which you arc continually impor- 
tuned As to the effect of the “ Iioly bonds " on domestic feli- 
city, I verily believe that if the}' were suddenly and com- 
pletely severed, the dealers m arsenic wlio happened tojiave 
hut little stock on hand, would bless tlieir lucky stars. 

And I speak from a knowledge of the causes which either 
favoi ably or unfa voi ably affect the human organism, in say- 
ing, tliat'it IS perfectly certain, tliat if the unnatural tie which 
arrogates the name of marriage, was universally severed, sui- 
cide would diminisli one half, idiocy and insam'ty would dis- 
appear, prolapsus uteri and liysteria would be almost un- 
known, the long catalogue of diseases consequent on hopeless 
despair, dreary ennui, and chronic fretful ness, would be shorn 
of nine tenths its present lengtli, the makers of little shrouds 
and coffins would have little or nothing to do, and the busi- 
ness of abortionists would bo ruined. In short, if matrimo- 
nial bondage was abolished, and our social structure reorgan- 
ized, so as to correspond with the change, the “ broken spirit” 
that “ drietli the bones,” would so give place to “ the merry 
heart, that doeth good like a medicine,” that little of the 
doctor’s medicine would be needed ; and human life would re- 
ceive an accession of at least twenty per cent, in length, and 
one hundred per cent, in value. 

But indissoluble marriage, and its correlates, adultery, 
fornication, prostitution, the unmentionable crime against 
nature, and masturbation, are part and parcel of the present 
imperfect condition of all things in man’s connection ; of the 
remedy for which, I shall treat, when I come to consider the 
universality and thoroughness of the revolution in which 
Paine was, without but glimmenngly perceiving it, so 
efficient an actor 

In 1774, Mr. Paine went again to London, where, soon 
after his arnval,he made the acquaantance of Dr.Pranklin, 
(then on an embassy to the British government, from one of her 
North American provinces,) who, perceiving m him abilities 
of no ordinary character, advised him to quit his native 
country, where he was surrounded by so many difficulties, and 
try his fortune in America ,* he also ^ave hun a letter of m- 
troduction to one of his most intimate friends m Philadelphia. 

Paine left England towards the end of the year 1774, 
and arrived m Philadelphia about two months thereafter 
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1774—1787 


PB03C US. 1BBI7AL IK AMIHIOA, TO HI3 DEPAETUBl 

FOB FBAHOB, EKBRACIKO HIB TBJJfaAOTIOffS THE 
AKERIOUr RBTOLTmON 

Shortly after the orriTal of Mr Paine In America, ho 'WTia 
engaged as editor of the PennsylTanla Magnxme, the pablicn 
tion of 'which hod hat been commenced, by Mr Aitkin book 
seller of Philadelphia. This bronght bim acquainted ■with 
Dr Utah ^ ^ 

Up to this period, Paine had been a whig But fit>m the 
practical tone of much of his editorial it is probable that be 
DO'w began to snspoot that that spccnlatiTO abstraction, Brit 
iflb constitudonalism had exhausted its usefulness in tbo 
economy of the social organism , and that human progress 
could reach a hIgW plane than that, Ibo foundations of which 
were a theological church establishment, and its correspond 
Ing hotch-potch of kings lords, and commons Vnd hero I 
will remark, that Paine's distinguishing chomcterlstic — the 
trait which constituted his greatness — was his capability of 
being ahead of his time. Wero ho bodily present now. ho 
would bo as far in adranco of tho miscrablo sham of frccuom 
to which tho mi^rityism which ho adrocated, fhoogh pro- 
TisionoIIy necessary has dwindled as ho 'was in ndnmcc of tho 
gOTcmmcntal expedient, which reached tho stage of elTclo- 
ness in his day “ Tho Crisis " instead of commencing with 
These are tho limes that trr men’s “souls'’ wonld br,,lD 
with “ Thc5M3 are the times that exhaust men’s power of cn- 
daranre ” Detnagogism, with the whole power or Uio ini\fority 
to enforce Its trranny, has dedareil that “to the rlclors 
long tho spoils that It bos anght to bind tho inlnoritr fo 
all cases whatsoercr Its reckle^css la In complete contra, t 
with tho regard which cren Bntain pa« to tho Inb-rwU of 
hcrffulyects, and in taxation and petition In office Ji dj 
docs Austrian despotism it«cIC. 
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Maiorityism lias earned its insolence so far as to des* 
pise nothing so much as the name and memory of Htti who 
risked his life, his honor, his all, to protect its infancy ; it 
has scornfully refused his portrait a place on the walls of the 
very hall which once rang with popular applause of the elo- 
quence, 'which his soul-stirring pleas for elective franchise in- 
spired. 

Yes ; the city council of Philadelphia has, in 1869, m 
obedience to the commands of that public opinion, which was 
the court of last appeal, of him who first, on this contment, 
dared pronounce the words American Independence, refused 
his portrait a place by the side of his illustiious co-workers ; 
thus rebuking, and most impudently insultmg Washington, 
who in an ecstacy of admiration grasped the hand of the 
author of “ Common Sense,’ and in'vited him to share his 
table j Franklin, who invited him to our shores ; Lafayette, 
to whom he was dearer than a bi other , Barlow, who pro- 
nounced him “ one of the most benevolent and dismterested 
of mankind Thomas Jefferson, who sent a government ship 
to reconduct him to our shores : and all tibe friends of popu- 
lar suffrage in France, who, at the time that tried men’s souls 
there, elected him to their national councils. 

Like the Turkish despot, who cut off the head, and blot- 
ted out of existence the family, of his prime mimster, to whom 
he owed the preservation of his throne, majontyism has 
crowded the name of its chief apostle almost out of the his- 
tory of its rise. 

Freedom of speech, particularly on reb’gious subjects, and 
on the government’s pet project, is a myth ; every seventh 
day, the, freedom of action is restricted to going to church, 
do 2 ang away the time in the house, taking a disreputable 
stroll, or venturing on a not strictly legal ride We have 
nothing like the amount of individual freedom which is en- 
joyed by the men and women of imperially governed France; 
and notwithstanding the muzzlmg of the press by Loms Na- 
poleon, there could be published within the very shade of the 
Tuillenes, a truer and more liberal history of Democracy and 
its leaders, and of American Independence, than any consider- 
able house, except the one frdm which this emanates, dare 
put forth, within the vast area over which the star-spangled 
banner waves. 

This IS but a tithe of the despotism which public opinion, 
free to be formed by priests, and directed by demagogues, 
has inflicted ; but a faint view of how abominably prostituted 
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liber^ mnst iaevitablr become, if unregulated by science, If 
democracy bos not exhausted ail the good there ™ in it— 
(f majorityifim has not become effete, and as obnonous to 
progr^ as monarchy eror was— m aho^ if what ie now called 
liberty, is not filavery, there is not such a thing as slaTery on 
the earth* 

At the close of the year 1776 vhen the American Eevo- 
lution had progressed as far as the battles of Leimgton and 
Bunker Hill, John Adams, Benjamin Eu^ Beiyamin Prant 
lin and George ‘Washin^n, had met together to read the 
terrible dispatches they had receiTed Efaving done which 
thOT pause in gloom and silence. Presently Franklin speaks 
" What," he asks, “ la to be the end of all this ? Is it to 
obtain justice of Great Britain, to change the ministry 
■to soften a tax? Or is it for" — ~ fie paused , the wow 
vetdependerux yet choked the bravest throat that sought to 
utter it 

At this critical moment Fame enters, Franklin intro- 
duces him, and he takes his seat He well knows the canae 
^ the prevoalmg gloom, and hreakB the deep gfleoic© thus 
“ These States of America must be mdejfendent of England. 
That 13 the only solution of this question I" They aUme to 
their feet at this political blasphemy But nothing daunted, he 
goes on , hifl eye lights up with patriotio fire as he pamta the 

ought to achieve, and abjures them to^lM§ their 
rescue the "Western Continent from the absurd. unnatoraL 
and unprogresrive predicament of being governed by a wnn^ 
islanithrw thousand miles off "Washington leapod forward, 
and taking both his hands, besought him to publish these 
TiewB in a book. 

Pome went to his room, seixed his pon lost sight of ovory 
other object, tolled incessantly, and in December, 1776 the 
work entitled Oommm Sowe, which caused the Declaration 
of Indepcndonce and brought both people aud thcir Icudors 
face to free with tbo work they had to accomplish, was sent 
forth on its missicm. “That book,® says Dr Rush 'burst 
forth from the press with on effect that has been raroly 
produced by typ« and paper in any ego or country ” 

“ Have you seen the pamphlet. Common Saisc f ® asked 
Mwor General Loc, in a letter to "Washington , " I never eair 
such a masterly, incaistiblo performance. It will, if I mistake 
not, in concurrence with the Ininscondont foUy and wicked- 
ness of the ministry give the coitpde-rp'ox to Great Britain 
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In sTjorf, I ovm myself convinced by the argumente, of tbe 
necessity of separa^on.” , 

That idea of Independence tbe pen of Paine fed mtb fbel 
from bis brain Avbcn it vras grooving dim. We cannot over- 
rate tbe electric power of that pen. At one time Washing- 
ton tbongbt that lus troops, disbearteued, almost naked, and 
half starved, would entirely disband. But tbe Autbor-Hero 
of tlie Eevolution was tracking their march and writing by 
tbe light of camp-btes tbe senes of essays called The Crisis. 
And when tbe veterans who still clung* to tbe glorious cause 
they bad espoused wci c called together, these words broke 
forth upon them : " These are the times that try men’s 
souls. The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in 
this crisis, sbrinJv from the service of his country ; but 
be that stands it noio, deserves the love and thanks of man and 
woman Tyranny, like Hell, is not easily conquered ; yet we 
have this consolation with us, that the harder tbe conflict, tbe 
more glorious the triumph.” 

“ These arc the times that try menssoith,^^ was tbe watchword 
at tbe battle of Trenton, and* Washington himself set tbe pen 
of Paine above any sword -wielded that day. But wo need 
not dwell on the fact of Paine’s services and influence at this 
eventful period. He stood the acknowledged leader of 
American statemansbip, and the soul of tbe American Eevo- 
lution, by tbe proclamation of the Legislatures of all tbe 
States, and that of tlie Congress of the United States ; tbe 
tribute of lus greatest enemy was m these words • “ The can- 
non of Wasbmgton was not more formidable to the British 
than tbe pen of tbe author of Gommem Sense.’’ A little 
less modesty, a bttle more preference of liimself, to humanity, 
and a good deal more of what ought to be common sense on 
the part of tbe people he sought to free, and he would have 
been President of the United States , and America, instead 
of Prance, would have had the merit of bestowing the highest 
honor on the most deserving of manland. 

If Paine had been consulted to the extent he ought to have 
been, by those who modeled the republic he was so instru- 
mental in startmg mto existence, our social structure would 
have been so founded, that it might have lasted till super- 
seded by the immeasurably better one to which I shall 
presently allude, and to which, as I shall show, his measures 
aimed. It would not now depend upon a base so uncertain 
that it has to be carefully shored up by such props as gibbets, 
prisons, alms houses, and soup-dispensing committees, m order 
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^ being sapped by tbe hnnger-dmeai Bkves of 
nw labor, nor wotild onr Umon be olr^y m auch daiurer 
offiiUiDg to pieces, tiiat the cords which biad It togethfflra 
as fluQBy as cotton, and as rotten as are the sonla of those 
who expose both their religions and their political opmioru 
for sale as eagerly as they do their most oaraaged eoo^ 
On the 17th of April, 1777, Oongrw elected Mr Paine 
secretary to the committee of foreign afiairs. In this capa* 
city, he stood m the same relation to the committee that the 
English secretary for foreign affaire did to the cabinet^ and 
It was not from vanity, but in order to preserve the dignity 
of the new government nndar which he acted, that he ol^^ 
the title v^ch was beetowed on the Britidi mmifter, who 
performed a ftmobon corresponding to his own 

“ The Oriaia ” la contained in nxteen nnmberB , to notice 
which, separately, would Involve a history of the American 
Eevolntion itself, In fact, th^ comprise a iner history of 
that event fran does any prq/etsed hfctory of it yet written. 
They comprise the »oul of It, of which every prc/est^ history 
ia deffdtnte. A disgrace wboh this conn^ can never 'fdpe 
otit 


In January 1779, Paine resigned his secretaiyship, in 
conseqnence oi a mismideretandi^ which had taken place 
between him and oongreas, on account of one Bilas Deane, 

In the early part of the war it appears that Deane hod 
been employed as an agent in l^nce, Tor the purpose of ob- 
taimng supplies, mther as a loan from the French government, 
or, if he failed m this, to purchnse them. But before enter* 
ing on the duties of ^ office, Dr Franklin and Mr I<ee 
were added to the misrion, and the three proceeded to Paris 
for the aome naiposo. The French monarch, more perhepo 
from his hostUity to the Fnglirii government, than from any 
attachment to me American cause, acceded to the r^uest , 
and the supplies were immediately fumiBhod As Irenec 
was then upon amicable terms with England, a pledge was 
riven by the American commlssloneps that the affair should 
remain a secret The supplies woo accordingly shipped in 
tiie name of a Mr Beamnarch^ and consigned to an imagi* 
nary house In the tJnitod States. Denno, taHng advantew 
♦Vft hfid been nromised urcsontod a claim tor 


condensation In b^f of hlmsolf and Beaumarchais , think 
inir that the auditing eommittco would prefer compliance to 
an eipoBuio of their city, the king of France, to a mtnro with 
England Mr Prino, perceiving the trick, and knowing the 
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circumstances of the case, resolved on laying the transaction 
before the public. He accordingly wrote for the newspapers 
several essays, under the title of “ Common Sense to the Pub- 
lic on ilr. Deane’s Affairs,” in which he exposed the dis- 
honest designs of Deane. The business, in consequence, soon 
became a subject of general conversation : the demand was 
rejected by the auditing committee, and Deane soon afterward 
absconded to England. 

Eor tliis piece of service to the Americans, Paine was 
thanked and applauded by the people ; but by this time a 
party had begun to form itself, whose principles, if not the 
reverse of independence, were the reverse of republicanism. 
These men had long envied the popularity of Paine, but from 
their want of means to check or control it, tliey had hitherto 
remained silent. An opportunity was now offered for ventmg 
their spleen. Mr. Paine, in exposing the trickery of Deane, 
had incautiously mentioned one or two circumstances that 
had come to his knowledge in consequence of his office ; this 
was magnified into a breach of confidence, and a plan was 
immediately formed for depriving him of his situation ; accor- 
dingly, a motion was made for an order to bring him before 
congress. Mr Paine readily attended ; and on oeing asked 
whether the articles in question were written by him, he re- 
plied that they were. He was then directed to withdraw. 
As soon as he had left the house, a member arose and moved 
“ That Thomas Paine be discharged from the office of secre- 
tary to the committee for foreign affairs j” but the motion 
was lost upon a division. !Mr. Paine then wrote to congress, 
requesting that he might be heard in his own defence, and 
Mr Lawrence made a motion for that purpose, which was 
negatived. The next day he sent in his resignataon, conclu- 
ding with these words : “ As I cannot, consistently wiik my 
character as a freeman, submit to be censured unheard ; there- 
fore, to preserve that character and maintam that right, I 
thmk it my duty to resign the office of secretary to the com- 
mittee for foreign affairs ; and I do hereby resign the 
same.” 

This conduct on the part of congress may, in some degree, 
be attributed to a desire to quiet the fears of the French am- 
bassador, who had become very dissatisfied m consequence 
of its bemg known to the world that the supplies were a 
present from his master To silence his apprehensions, and 
preserve the friendship of the French court, they treated 
Paine with ingratitude. This they acknowledged at a future 
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period by a grant , of ■wHcli I ehall have occasion to speak 
in its proper place, 

Paine wna no^ deprived of the means of obtaining a live* 
Ifliood f and being averse to rendering his literary labors 
snbservient to hia personal vrants, he engaged himself aa 
clerk to Mr Biddle^ an attorney at PhiladdpnuL 
' The ingratitude of congress prodnced no change in Jlr 
Paine's patnotisnu On every occaaon, he continued to die* 
pl^ the same degree of mdepandenoe and reeolntion -which 
nod first animated him in favor of the republican canse He 
had enlisted himself as a volunteer m die American cause 
and he vindicated her n^ts under every change of circum* 
stance, -with unabated ardor 

In a comjaupj. cation mode mai^ years afterwards to 
Oheetham, (-who would have contramoted it, could he have 
done so -^thout stating -what every onew^d immediately 
know to be &lse,) he says — 

" I served m the army the whole of the ^ time that tried 
man’s soals,’ from the b^mnmg to the end* 

Soon after the dccUrotion of independence, July 4, 1776, 
congress recommended that a body of ten thousand men, to 
be ^Ued the dying camp, because it -was to act wherever ne* 
cessoiy, should be formed from the mfliba and volontoers of 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. I went with ono divi 
sion from Pennsylvania, under General Eobcrdeau. We 
•were stationed at Perth Amboy, and afterward at Bergen . 
and when the time of the flying camp expired, and th^ went 
home, I went to Port Lc^ and servea as oid-decamp to 
Greene, who commanded at Fort Lee, and was -with him 
through the whole of the block times of that trying cam- 


I brnn the first number of the " Orisls,” beginning with 
the -wcB-known expression, ‘Theso aro the times that try 
men's souls', at Newark, upon tbo retreat from Fort Lee, and 
continnod writing it at every place wo stopped at, and hod it 
printed atPhilauwphia, the lOth of Pocctnb^ six days before 
the the Hessians at Trenton, -which with the affair at 

Princeton the week after pat an cm to the black tunes ” 
Soon after tho resignation of his secretaryship, ho was 
chosen clerk of the logismturo of PcnnsTlTania* Thbappobt 
ment is a proof that, though ho had some enemies, ho bad 
many frlcnS, and that tho mobclous instnnationa of the 
former had not been able to -weaken tho attachment of tho 
lattor 
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In February, 1781, Paine, at tbe earnest solicitation of 
Colonel Laurens, accompanied Imn to France, on a mission 
wMcb the former had himself set on foot, which was, to ob- 
tain of the French gOTermnent a loan of a milhon sterling 
annually during the war. This mission was so much more 
successful than they expected, that six millions of livres as a 
present, and ten millions as a loan, was the result They 
sailed from Brest, at the beginning of June, and arrived at 
Boston in August, having under their charge two miUions 
and a half m silver, and a ship and a brig laden with cloth- 
ing and military stores. 

Before going to France, as just narrated, Paine headed a 
private subscription hst, with the sum of five hundred dollars, 
all the money he could raise ; and the nobleness of his con- 
duct so stimulated the munificence of others, that the sub- 
scriptions amounted to the generous sum of three hundred 
thousand pounds. 

Soon after the war of Independence had been brought tc 
a successful termination, Mr. Paine returned to Bordentown, 
in New Jersey, where he had a small property. Washing- 
ton, rationally fearing that one so devoted and generous 
might be in circumstances not the most flourishing, wrote to 
him the following letter — 

Rockt Hill, Sept. 10, 1783 

I have learned, since I have been at this place, that you 
are at Bordentown. Whether for the sake of retirement or 
economy, I know not. Be it for either, for both, or what- 
ever it may, if you will come to this place and partake with 
me, I shall be exceedingly happy to see you at it. 

Tour presence may remind congress of your past services 
to this country , and if it is in my power to impress them, 
command my best exertions with freedom, as they will be 
rendered cheerftilly by one who entertains a lively sense of 
the importance of your works, and who, with much pleasure, 
subscribes himself. 

Your smcere friend, 

G. Washmgton. 

In 1785, congress, on the report of a committee consisting 
of Mr. Gerry, Mr. Petit, and Mr. Kmg, 

Besolved, That the board of treasury take order for pay- 
ing to Mr. Thomas Paine, , the sum of three thousand dol- 
lars. 

This, however, was not a gratmty, although it took that 
shape. It was but little if any more than was due Mr. Paine, 
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in confleq\ieiic6 of the depreciation of the continental money 
in Trhloh Iub ealaiy as secretary of the committee of foreign 
afTairs had been p^d 

Mr Paine had resolved not to maie any application to 
the oongresB on the score of his literary labors , bnt he had 
several mends in the provincial assemnlies irho ■were deter- 
mined that his exertions ahonld not pass unreTrarded* 
Through their tnflnence, motions te his favor "were bronght 
before the legislature of Pennsylvania and the assemhly of 
New York , tne former gave him ££00, and the latter the 
confiscated estate of a ilr Fredenok Devoe, a royalist. This 
estate, sitoated at New Hochelle, consisting of more than 
three hundred acres of land in a high state of cnltivafeou, 
with a spacious and eluant stone honse, beside extensive oub 
building was a valoable acquisition , and the readmees with 
which ft was granted, is a proof of the high estimation in 
which Mr Paine's semcea w ere held by one of the most opu- 
lent and powerfol states in the Union. 

In 17o6 he published at Philadelphia, his “ Disertations 
on Govammenti" “The Affairs of the Bank," and "Paper- 
Money ” The bank alluded to was the one which bad been 
estab&hed some years before, under the name of the " Bank 
of North America,’' on the capital of the three hundred thou- 
sand pounds, which resulted fhim the subscnptiDn which 
Paine headed with five hundred dollars, as has already bora 
stated , which bank, instead of being what banks now are. — 
the stimnlajitB of a gambling credit system and a minora im- 
porting BTStem, hod been oi vast use to the cause of our na- 
tionitiinaepradence. Ptdno advocated a paper currency when 
it was of use, instead of being an abuse , In his days it helped 
to secure national independence, instead of subjecting the 
country ns it now does, to a semtude to the interests of Eng 
land, which could she have foreseen, it is questionable whether 
oven British pride would not have so succumbed to British 
avarice, that not a gun would hare been fired or a sword 
drawn against us. England could have afforded to pay ra 
as many pounds for sumecting ourselves ns wo have done to 
her interests, as it coat her pennies to vainly attempt to ^ 
rent ns from doing this. It is bi^ly worthy of remark, that 
Paine opposed giving oven the Indepondonco promoting Bank 
of Nortn America, a penWual charitr 

At this time Mr Tfllno was highly popular and cqjoycd 
the esteem and friendship of the moat literary, sclcntiao, and 
potriotic men of the ago 
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Mb Paine goes to Europe. His Hevolutionaby Move- 
ments IN England. Is elected a Member of the 
National Assembly op Ebanoe Takes an 
AOTIYE part in THE EeENOH Ee VOLUTION. 

His Death 

The success -winch had crowned Mr. Paine’s exertions 
in America, made him resolve to try the effects of his in- 
fl-nence in the very citadel of the foes of liberal principles 
in government, whoso out-posts he had stoimed As 
America no longer needed his aid, he resolved to attack 
the Enghsh government at home , to free England herself 
Accordumly, in April, 1787, he sailed from the United 
States for F^rance, and arrived in Paris after a short pas- 
sage Has knowledge of mechanics and natural philosophy 
had procured him t^he honor of being admitted a member 
of the American Philosophical society ; he was also ad- 
mitted Master of Arts by the univeisity of Philadelphia 
These honors, though not of much consequence in them- 
selves, weie the means of introducing him to some of the 
most scientific men in France, and soon after his arrival 
he exhibited to the Academy of Sciences, the model of an 
iron budge which had occupied much of his leisure time 
during his residence in America This model received 
the unqualified approbation of the Academy, and it was 
afterwaids adoptee! by the most scientific men of England 
From Pans Mr Paine pioceeded to London, where he 
arrived on the third of September Before the end of that 
month he went to Thetford to see his mother, who was now 
borne down by ^e, and was, besides, in very straitened 
circumstances !ms father, it appears, had died during his 
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absence , and he hastened to the place of his birth to reheye 
the wants of hia sumving parent He led areolnse sort of 
life at Thetford for seyerai weeks, being pnnoipally oocu 
pied in writing a ramphlet on the etate of the nation, 
nnder the title of ' fttiapects on the Bnbiooiu This was 
published in Ijondon, toward the end of the year 1787 

During the year 1788 Mr Paine was pianoipallj ooou- 
pied in bnildiM his bridge. For this pu^ose he went to 
Eotherham in Yorkshire, m order that he might hare an 
op^rtimity of snTOnnfcending its iron castings. 

The Situation of France had now become of great interest 
to all Europe and Mr Paine was in the oonddence of the 
chief actors in the great eyentsthatwere there taking pl&ce 
and he hastened agaih to Pons to witness and aaiust in the 
downfall of Bourbon despotieih , to act his part m the 
great drama of freedom, the scene of which had shifted 


from the land of AVaahington to the country of Lafayette. 

The French are peculiarly aensitiye to the shafts of ridi- 
cule , and Voltaire * taking a wise advantage of this, had 
made suhh good use of his exqmaife wit, that both pnest- 
oraft and statecraft had become rather absurd than remct- 
able in the estunation of the higher orders of those wholield 
hoth their wealth and their potions under iraoh patronage. 

The wntingB of the Abbe!Ra;niaJ had imbued thePrench 
with respect for the valitral nghtB of humanity and conse- 
quently with contempt and abhorrence for the rights 
of ^rrants , cCnd the writings of that great apostle o! liberty, 
Boosseau had long been preparing the way in France, for 
what those of Paine had effecc^ in America , in fact, Bous- 
aeau was the ** author hero of the French Berolution and 
it was more owing to his P^n* than to anything else that 
the views of the people of France so differed from those of 
their rulers, that, whilst the latter. In assiating Amenco, to 
throw off the British yoke looked no further than the 
weakemim and humiliating of England, the former ap- 
proved oC^^d sustained the measure, as initiatory to tho 
destruction of monarchy itaeU. 

The TOtnm from America of the troops of Lalayolto had 
furnished a vast reinforcement to the popular ^d 

infused its pnnciples throogboul all Franco. Mr Paine 
remarks, that — 

rhllo*ephlc*l Diction 

Mtj TnnUB«k*r 
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“As it was impossible to separate ,tlie ^litary events 
wMcli took place in America from tbe principles of the 
American revolntion, the publication of those events in France 
necessarily connected themselves with the principles that pro- 
duced them. Many of the facts were m themselves principles ; 
such as the Declaration of American Independence, and the 
treaty of alliance between France and Ameiica, which 
recognized the natural rights of man, and justified resistance 
to oppression ” 

This IS the proper place to show that neither Paine, Ttous- 
seau, nor Yoltaire are at all chargeable with the abomina- 
tions which have been perpetrated, both m America and 
France, in the name of liber^ ; and that our “ scurvy politi- 
cians ” have no more busmess to spout their impudent clap- 
tran in the name of the principles advocated by the author of 
“ The Rights of Man,” than Marat, St. Just, and Robespierre, 
had to mouth Rousseau. Nothmg is plainer, than that the 
two great movmg mrnds in the American and French revolu- 
tions aimed at the j^adicoH actualization of liberty. 

Had Rousseau awaked from the dead at the time of the 
French Revolution, — “What !” he would have exdlaimed. 

“ Do you take carnage to be what i meant by the state of na- 
ture?” “ Miscreants 1” Paine would thunder m the ears of 
our rulers, were he now to visit the land over which the star- , 
spangled banner waves “ Is elective franchise to end in ma- 
jority-despotism and spoils? Do you think I meant caucus 
trickery, election frauds, of&ce gambling, corruption, — ^in short, 
demayoyism, when I > said free government ? 

“Are my teachings to be estimated from the stand-point 
where ’tis difficult, if not impossible to determine whether 
‘ free laborers ’ or ‘ slaves ’ have the most uncomfortable 
time of it ? In the name of * Common Sense,’ I protest against 
your gross misrepresentation of me. The contemptible knave 
and fool game which you are playing in the name of liberty, 
is but the back step of the forward one towards freedom, 
which I helped mankind to take. 

Gall you your miserable hotch-potch of spent supernat- 
uialism and worn out absolutism, what I meant by free- 
dom ? You might as well call a lotting heap of building 
materials, which some architect, whose skill was far in ad- 
vance of his time, had not lived long enough to put togeth- 
er according to his design, the edifice which he intended 
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man. Aasist natore, whose head you are, to ertaU, tfll sinjplT 
is adequate to demand , till croataon is complete , tillhar- 
mony is in exact proportion to preeent antagomam , till no 
obstacle atanda between man and perfect goodnees, perfect 
fireedom, and perfect and sufficiently lasting happine®. 

Thus, alone, can you eliminate that ^onym for^noiance, 

mystery — and its resnltmg vice,* * Tirtue,^ moraliam, abso- 
lutism, demagogism, slavey, and miaery 

you love, and would truly honor mo, tctfonoard, ao- 
cordiM to the apxrd. and not hocitntird, according to the W 
ter, of what I taught. Let omcard to jxiy^ectum, be your 
motto 

“Tour numbers ore sufficient, as yon would see if yon would 
but stand out , you are far Ibom poor, on the average, and 
you include nearly all the learned and smentiflo , but you are 
somehow or other bo averse to organizing and becoming an 
efficient body, with a head, that lile Jie mutually suspidous 
eighty-seven mitlfona of Indians, to whom a few well r«;ulated 
British troops dictate terms, you suffer your even hair organ- 
ized foes to trample your n gote under foot, when if tod would 
organize on an Inteulgibl^ tBULT sclentino and ar- 
tlsQo basis, your own nghta, and those of all your follow 
men would be secured Iwwn with that barricodo of hypo* 
cnsT, —-principle- litborty, goodness, in short, happiness, can 
be noth^ less than croumuia art. 

‘‘Inst^ of admitting, os you do that nature ovffM to have 
a supernatural guardian or holper, (inasmuch as you admit 
that she is incompetent to supply more than a tithe of the 
aatiafaotion which her wonts, os manifested through her high* 
eat orgaiii8in,man call for,) why do you not meet the ques 
tion, os you should, by demonstrating that man no more 
reaSy wants or needs ahsdiddy otarnal solfcoasc/onsncss, 
than the infant reoZZy wants or needs the moon for a bauble, 
whan he 8trot(Ae8 forth his hand to grasp It, and weeps at hia 
fiulure. But that iHiat man really dSu want, natnre, through 
Bclenco, art, devdqpmaii, can give? Oan't you see that what 
man in reality means by perfect and ' eternal * happiness, Is, 
perfect and sirMcicMly^asting happiness? and that nntaro 
vwil fhnush tliK or prove a follam which would omoaot to 
a greater absurdity, than ‘ svperruiturali^ * ItfclfT Do you 
not see that for man to even destre anv thing rtoBy bi^ond 
nature, Is to prove supcrnaturallsm * Mind I haTo said de- 
etre for m nn cannot conedro of^ and thcroforo cannot do- 
sire thoannihllation of dorntlon and space. Ha cannot really 
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wish for Imppiness without its conditions ; if it came merely 
at liis bidding, — if lie could hdicie himself into Heaven, or 
vote himself ifree, both Heaven and freedom would pall on the 
appetite as soon as tasted. 

“Had I lived at the time when Humboldt scanned nature, 
when Feuerbach demonstrated the naturalness of ‘ supernatu- 
ralism,’ and showed the all-importance and practical signiti- 
cancy of man’s instinctively inaugurating his abstract subject- 
ivity almighty, when Comte showed the connection, and 
proved the unity of all science, when Fourier discovered the 
equitable lelations which should exist between labor, capital, 
and shill, and which, sooner or later, must displace the pres- 
ent unnatural and ruinous ones ; had I lived when it had 
been demonstrated that naiwe is all suCTicicnt; that science, 
art, — dcidopment^ will prove adequate to all the require- 
ments of miracle ; that the higlicst aspirations of nature’s 
highest organism, man, indicate the perfection to which na- 
ture is spontaneously tending, and which she mnst attam to ; 
that the business of man is to discover how to fully gi aiify, 
aU the passions which nalwc has implanted in him ; (instead 
of trying to contrive how to mortily, repress, and overcome 
nearly all, and by far the best of tliem,) how to live, till he 
has rung, so to speak, all the clianges possible on his five 
senses, till the repetition becomes irksome ; had I enjoyed 
the advantages derivable from all this, your steam engines, 
steam punting presses, sewing machines, and all other ma- 
chines, and your electric telegraph, even, should have had its 
match in social science and art ; you should, by this time, 
■have had a religion sdf-evidently true, and a system of law 
necessai ily just , and the whole world should have been far 
advanced towards becommg a state spontaneously free.” 

Reader, considering how very far ahead of his time, it 
was tlie distingmshing charaderistic of the author of the 
“ Rights of Man” and “ The Age of Reason” to be, is it too 
much to suppose that, were he alive now, he would talk thus, 
except far more eloquently, beyond all question? Would 
not he who made but two steps from the government of 
priests, kings and lords, to the people’s right to be their own 
church and their own government, have found out, before 
now, the means of escapmg from demagogism ? As one who 
IS not prepared to admit that liberty is an empty name that 
happmess at all answering to that which man desires, is an 
impractibihty, I respectfully submit that he would. And I 
Bcomthe supposition that he would degrade himself, and the 
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cause he eepousod, bo far as to make the pitiable tmd Irlng 
excuse which the betrajera of mantmd offer in behalf^ 
“ free iustitutionfl,” — that they ore no worse than thoee, to 
escape from whioh^ both earth and ocean have been reddened 
with human blood, and strewn with the ashes and the wreckB 
of human industry Our “ fireo institutiona ” haye come to be 
00 much worse than those oonfeBsedly despotic, that it m only 
the Bupenor natural advantage, which our country ez^joys; 
that has thus far preserved even thar name. 

The proper or natural functions of popularism ore but 
transitionaL The instant ft isundertaken to erect democracy 
into a permanency, it dwindles to a most pitiable mutation— 
to a blundering re-enacting under false names, of the worn 
out measures of the religion and pohtics, from which it is le* 
gitnnately but a protest and a departure. It thus becomes so 
exceedingly corrupt and morbific, that the social organism, 
to protect itself from utter dissolution, is forced to r^ect it, 
and return again under its old regime. And nothing short 
of the rell^on and government of science can ftamlah an out- 
let from thie vicious circle. 

Mr Paine again left Prance for England, in Nov 1790, 
having witnessed the destruotlos of the EastiJe, and been an 
attanbTO obeorver, if not an active adviser, of the revolatfojh 
aiy proceedings wmch had taken place daring the preceding 
twelve months. 

On the 18th of March, 1791 Mr Jordan, No 166 Fleot- 
streek published for him the first part of “ The Rights of 
Man.” This work was intended to arouse the people of Eng 
land to a sense of the defects and abuses of thmr vaunted 
lyHtem of government , besides which, ft was a masterly re- 
futation of the falsehoods and exaggerations of Edmund 
Burke’s celebrated “Befleotions on The Borolntion in 


About the middle of May, Mr Porno again went to 
Pmneo. This was tot before the long attempted to escape 
from his own dominlona. On the occasion of the return of the 
fiigitiTe monarch, Mr Paine was, from an accidental clrcum' 
stance, in considomblo danger of losing his life. An immense 
conconrso of people had assembled to witness tlio cyont 
Among the crowd was Mr Paine. An officer tHwIafmed 
the cSer of the national assembly, that all s^uld bo silent 
and covered In an instant oU except Mr Paino pat on 
their hats. Ho had lost his cockade, iho emblem of llbmr 
and equality The multitade observing that ho remaiDod 
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uncoTered, supposed iiiat.lie was one of their enemies, and a 
cry instantly arose, Aristocrat I Aristoci at I d> la lantei'nc / 
d la lantenie He was instructed by those who stood near 
him to put on his hat, but it was some time before the matter 
could be satisfactorily explained to the multitude. 

On the 13th of July, 1791, he returned to London, but 
it was not thought prudent that he should attend the pubtio 
celebration of the French revolution, which was to take place 
on the following day. He was however, present at the meet* 
ing which was held at the Thatched-House tavern, on the 
twentieth of August following. Of the address and declara- 
tion which issued from this meeting, and which was at first 
attributed to Mr. Horn Tooke, Mr. Paine was the author. 

Mr. Paine was now engaged in preparing the second part 
of the “Rights of Man” for the press. In the mean time the 
ministry had received information that the work would 
shortly appear, and they resolved to get it suppressed if pos- 
sible. Having ascertained the name of the printer, they 
employed him to endeavor to purchase the copyright He 
began by offering a hundred guineas, then five hundred, and 
at length a thousand , but Mr Paine told him, that he “would 
never put it in the power of any printer or publisher to 
suppress or alter a work of his.” 

Finding that Mr. Paine was not to be bribed, the ministry 
next attempted to suppress the work by means of prosecutions j 
but even m this they succeeded so badly, that the second part 
of the “ Rights of Man” was pubbshed on the sixteenth oi 
February, 1792, and at a moderate calculation, more than a 
hundred thousand comes of the work were circulated. 

In August, 1792, Fame prepared a publication in defense 
of the “ Rights of Man,” and of his motaves in writing it ; he 
entitled it “ An Address to the Addressers on the late Proc- 
lamation ” “ This,” says Sherwm, “ is one of the severest 
pieces of satire that over issued from the press.” 

About the middle of September, 1792, a French deputa- 
tion announced to Mr. Paine that he had been elected to re- 
present the department of Calais in the National Convention. 

At Dover, whither he repaired, in order to embark for 
France, the treatment of the minions of British despotism 
towards the hated author of the “ Rights of Man,” was dis- 
graceful and mean to the last degree. Has trunks were all 
opened, and the contents examined. Some of his papers were 
seized, and it is probable that the whole would have been 
but for the cool and steadv conduct of their owner and his 
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tttendimts. Wlian. the cuBtom-faoDse officers had indulged thaip 
pet^ m a lic e aa long as th^ thought proper, Mr Paine and hii 
mendfl were allowed to embark, and th^ arrived at Oalais m 
about three hours* The Kng liah Prench representative, how 
ever, verr narrowly escaped me vigilance of the despots he had 
provoked for it appears that an order to detain him yrta re* 
ceived at Dover, m about twenty minutes after his embarkation. 

A. salute from the batteory announced to the people of 
Oalaifl the arrival of the dlalinguiahed foreigner, on whont 
they had bestowed an honor unprecedented. 

His receptioa, both military and civic was what a mon- 
arch might well have been proud ot ^ The ramson at 
Oalais were under anna to receive this friend of Uberty , the 
tn-colored cockade was presented to him by the mayor, and 
the handsomest woman in the town was selected to place it 
on hia hat.”* 

This ceremony being over, he walked to Deissein^s in the 
But dc VEgaliti (formerly Bue de jPoQ, the meiLWomen, and 
children, crowding around him, and shonting'' yive Thomas 
Paine P He was than conduct^ to the towmhall, and there 
preeented to the municipabty, who with the greatest afTecUon 
embraoed their represantatire. The ra&ror addressed him is 
a short speecli (wnioh was interpreted to him by his friend. 
M. AndiWt), to which Mr Poino, laying his hand on his 
hairt, repbed that hia life should be deroSd to their Barrice, 

At the mu he was waited upon by the authorities, and by 
the president of the Ckmatitutional society, who deslwd that 
he would attend their meeting that night ho ohccrfUUy com- 
plied with the request, and the wholo town would have been 
thea^ had tharo been room the hall of the Minxmea was so 
crowded that it was with the ctealest difficulty they made way 
for Mr Paine to the side of mo president. Over the chair in 
which he sat were placed the bust of Mirabcau, and the colors of 
Franco, England, and Amtadca united A speaker from tha 
tribuno, formally onnouncod his olootlon, amid the plaudits of 
tho people, for some minutos after nothing was heard but 


* The kait tmfth of Tbotn« dmneta moA nwnt* 

tma hJtijertn been found In tbt liiftoric*! wriUogt of «aj AmericBa totbor 
exoept B*y»^ and Vak^ (who 

U by an tcdiS^tc, Fran^ L. Ilawha, DJ)., nb •• 

ckmedk of Dlompbr from wbicb I taTo qoobsJ nbOTc. U paWbbod by 
tr Amitai k Co^ wbo 

CrrlUtttioa In Eagiattl'^ a»ot£ wUAwoola bar® fnlly tntbfied tbe andac 
of tbe * Aft of Beaaoo" hlaoeU' bad be Un-d to read tt. 
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^^Vivela NoiioTii 1 Vive Thomas Paine,” in voices both male 
and female. ' 

On the foUovdng day an extra meeting was appointed to 
be held in the chur^ in honor of the new deputy to the con- 
vention, the Minimes having been found qmte suffocating, 
from the vast concourse of people which had assembled, on 
the previous occasion. At the theatie, on ,the evening after 
his ai rival, a box was specially reserved for the author of the 
‘‘ Eights of ilan,” the object of the English proclamation. 

Such was the enthusiasm of the people for the “ author- 
hero” of the American Eevolution, that Mr. Paine was also 
elected deputy for Abbeville, Beauvais, and Versailles ; but 
the people of Calais having been beforehand m their choice, 
he preferred being then representative. 

After remaining with his constituents a short time, he 
proceeded to Paris, in order to take his seat as a member of 
the National Assembly. On the road thither he met with 
similar honors to those which he had received at Calais As 
soon as he arrived at Pans, he addressed a letter to his fel- 
low-citizens, the people of Prance, thankmg them for both 
adoptmg and electing him as their deputy to the convention. 

Mr. Paine was shoitly after his arrival in Pans, appomted 
a member of the committee for ffaming the new constitution. 
While he was performing the important duties of his station, 
the ministry ot England wei e usmg every effort to counteract 
the (to them) dangerous principles which he had disseminated. 
For this purpose they filed informations against the different 
individuals who had sold the “Eights of Man,” and also 
against the author The trial of Mr. Fame came on at 
Guildhall, on the 18th of December, before that most cruel 
and vindictive of creatures that ever disgraced the bench of 
even a British court of justice, Lord Kenyon. As the judge 
was pensioned, and the jury packed, a verdict of guilty follow- 
ed as a matter of course. 

Mr. Erskine’s plea for the defence was, as Mi Paine 
observed, on readmg a report of the farce which had been 
enacted under the name of a trial, “ a good speech for himself 
but a very poor defence of the “ Eights of Man”* 

Seldom has the cowardice which a sense of guilt excites, 
reached such a panic as that into which the government of 

* “ Paine’s work," [the “ Eights of Man,”] says Schlosser, in bis “ History of 
rhe Eighteenth Oentnry,” “ made as great and as lastmg an impression on 
certain classes m England as Burke’s did upon the great majon^ of w 
higher and middle ranks ” 
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England was Hhiomi by Thomas Paine. In France he 
was safe from their mauoe, but no less than ten individ 
nalfl were proseonted for selling his works, and by cor 
mpted jndnes and packed jnnes, nine ol the nnmber 
were convioied, and severely fined or impnaoned, or both* 
“On the first appearance of the 'Eights of Man^’^sayii 
Bherwin, the minlstiy saw that it mcnlcated which they 
could not controvert, that it contained plans, whlUi, if 
adopted, would benefit at least nine tenths oi the comnnmity, 
and that Its pnndples were the reverse of the erigfing ^ 
tem of government . they therefore judged that the most 
politic iD^od would be to treat the work with contempt 
to represent it as a foolish and insignificant performance, 
unworthy of their notice, and undeserving the attention 
of the public. But diey soon found ie ineflSoienoy of this 
mode of treatment , the more contempt they riiowed, the 
more the book was read, and approved ofi riding there- 
fore, that theor declarations of contempt were as unsuccesaful 
as their project of buying np the work, they determin<^ upon 
prosecnung the author and publisher hir Paine was not at 
all surpn^ at this resolution of the ministry , indeed, 
he bad anticapated it on the publication of the second part 
of the work, and to remove any doubt as to his intention of 
defending the principles which bo had so olTectuoUy incul- 
cated, he addreeeod the foUoi^g letter to his publish^ — 


Pbbbuabt 16 1792. 

Sib Should any porton, under the sanction of any kind of 
authority inquire or you respecting the author and publisher 
of the “ Bights of Man,” you will please to mention mo as the 
author and publisher of that work and show to such person 
this letter I will, as soon as I am mndo acquainted with it, 
appear and answer for the work personally 

I our humble servant, 

Thouas Padte. 


Mb. Jobdas, 

No ICC Fleet Street 

“ The first Intimation which Mr Faino rcceiTed,” continnos 
Sberwin, “ of tho intentions of the ministry, was on the 14tb 
of Mar 1792 He was then at Bromly in Kent, npon which 
h# ame Jmmedlntelj to town, on bb airi^ bo fonnd that 
Mr Jordan had that orrolng b«n remM -^th a oramoM to 
a^ at thocoart of King’s BenJr on tho Monda, following 

batftr what pnrposowai not stated ConcoiTing it to !« on 
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account of tlie work, he appointed a meeting wth Mr. Jordan, 
on the next morning, when he provided a solicitor, and took 
the expense of the defense on liimself. But Mr. Jordan, 
it appears, had too mucli regard for his person to hazard its 
safety on the event of a prosecution, and he compromised the 
affair with a solicitor of the treasury, by agreeing to appear 
in court and plead guilty. This arrangement answered the 
purpose of both parties — ^That of Jordan in liberating himself 
from the risk of a prosecution, and that of the mimstry, since 
his plea of guilty amounted in some measure to a condemna- 
tion of the work." 

The following letter from Mr. Paine to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Sir Archibald Macdonald, shows, that but for the circum- 
stance of his being called to France as just related, it was 
his intention to have formally defended himself in the 
prosecution against him as author of the “ Bights of Man.” 

Sir • Though I have some reason for believing that you 
were not the original promoter or encourager of the prosecu- 
tion commenced against the work entitled “ Bights of Man,” 
either as that prosecution is intended to affect the author, the 
publisher, or the public j yet as you appear the official person 
therein, I address this letter to you, not as Sir Archibald 
Macdonald, but as attorney-general. 

You began by a prosecution against the publisher, Jordan, 
and the reason assigned by Mr. Secretary Dundas, m the 
house of commons, in the debate on the proclamation, May 25, 
for taking that measure, was, he said, because Mr. Paine 
could not be found, or words to that effect Mr. Paine, sir, 
so far from secreting himself, never went a step out of 
his way, nor in the least instance varied from his usual 
conduct, to avoid any measure you might choose to adopt 
with respect to him. It is on the punty of his heart, and the 
universal utility of the pnnciples and plans which his writmgs 
contain, that he rests the issue , and he will not dishonor it 
by any kind of subterfuge The apartments which he occu- 
pied at the time of writmg the work last winter, he has con- 
tinued to occupy to the present hour, and the solicitors of the 
prosecution know where to find him ; of which there is 
a proof m their own office as far back as the 2l8t of May, 
and also in the office of my own attorney 

But admitting, for the sake of the case, that the reason 
for proceedmg against the publisher was, as Mr. Dundas 
stated, that Mr. Paine could not be found, that reason can 
now exist no longer. 
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The Infftant I ^raa informed that an information ■waa 
preparing to be filed agamat me, aa the anthor ofi I believe, 
one of the most UBefol books ever offered to mankind, I 
directed mj attorney to put in an appearance , and as I 
ahall meet the prosecation ftiUy and Curly and mth a good 
and upright conscience, I have a right to expect that no act 
of btfleneas, will be m^e use of on the part of the prosecu 
bon toward influencmg the fotare issue with respect to the 
author This expression may, perhaps, appear obscure to 
you, but I am m the poesession of some matters whiii serve 
to show that the action against the publisher Is not intended 
to be a real acboiL Ifi therefore, any persons concerned m 
the prosecation have found thmr cause so weak os to mike it 
Mpedr convenient to them to enter into a ne^tlnbon wii 
the publisher whether for the purpose of his submitting to a 
Target, and to make use of the verdlot so obtained as a oir 
cumstance, by way of preoedent, on a ftiture trial against my 
self , or for any other purpose not folly made known to me , 
il^ I say, I have cause to eo^>ect this to be the case, I shim 
most certainly withdraw the defence I should otherwise have 
made, or promoted, on his (the publishar’s) bdiaUi and leave 
the ne^tiators to themselves, and shall reserve the whole 
of the defence for the rcoi triaL 

But, sir, for the purpose of conducting this matter with at 
least that appearance or faimecB and openness that shall mst 
Ify itself before the public whose cause it really is (for it is 
the right of public discuasiou and investigabon that U 
questioned) I have to propoeo to you to cease the prosecu- 
tion against the pubUsher , and as the reason or pretext can 
no longer aiiat for continuing it against him b^use Mr 
Paine could not be found, that you would direct tho whole 
procesa against me, with whom the proeecuting party will 
not ^d it possible to enter into any private negotiation. 

I will do the cause full jusbee as well for the sake of 
the nabon, as for my own roputnbon. 

Another reason for discontmuing tho process agMust tho 
publisher Is bocanso it can amount to nothing First be- 
cause a jury in London cannot dccido upon tho foci of 
publiAlng beyond tho limits of the Jurfadictfon of London, 
and thermore tho workmay boropublUIicd over and over c^n 
in crery county in tho nation and every case must have 
a senaiito process , and by tho time that three or four hun- 
dredmoeecDUonfl have been Imd, the of the nation wUl 
thoQ he foDr open to «o that tho work In question contaloi 
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a plan tlie best calculated to root out all tlie abuses of govern- 
ment, and to lessen the t-axes of the nation upwards of six 
millions ammally. 

Secondly, because though the gentlemen of London may 
be very expel t in understanding their particular professions 
and occupations, and hovr to make business contracts vnth 
government beneficial to themselves as individuals, the rest 
of the nation may not be disposed to consider them sufficiently 
qualified nor authorized to determine for the wliole nation 
on plans of refoira, and on systems and principles of govern- 
ment. This would be in effect to cicct a jury into a national 
convention, instead of electing a coniention, and to lay a 
precedent for the probable tyranny of juries, under the pre- 
tence of supporting their rights. 

That the possibilitj’’ always exists of packing juries will 
not be denied , and, therefore, in all cases where government 
is the prosecutor, more especially in those where the right of 
pubhc discussion and investigation of principles and systems 
of government is attempted to be suppressed by a verdict, or 
in those wheie the object ot the work that is prosecuted is 
the reform of abuse and the abolition of sinecure places and 
pensions, in all these cases the verdict of a jury will itself 
become a subject of discussion ; and therefore, it furnishes an 
additional reason for discontinuing the prosecution against 
the publisher, moi e especially as it is not a secret that there 
has been a negotiation with him for secret purposes, and for 
proceeding against me only. I sliall make a much stronger 
defence than what I believe the treasui y solicitor’s agreement 
with him will permit him to do. 

I believe that Mr. Burke, finding himself defeated, and not 
bemg able to make any answer to the “ Rights of Man,” has 
been one of the promoters of this prosecution ; and I shall 
return the compliment to him by showmg, m a future publi- 
cation, that he has been a masked pensioner at fifteen hundred 
pounds per annum for about ten years. 

Thus it IS that the pubhc money is wasted, and the dread 
of pubhc investigation is produced 

I am, sir. 

Your obedient humble servant, 

Thomas Bainb. 

Sm A Macdonald, Attorney-General 

On the 25th of July, 1792, the Duke of Brunswick issued 
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Mb Bangmnfljy manifeeto, m -which he declared that the aUlci 
■were resolved to in&ct the nwwt dreadlbl pamehmentB on the 
national asBembly, for their treatment of the royal family , 
he even went 00 thr oa to threaten to give np Pana to mui* 
tarv ciecntaon This made the people ftmous, and drove 
them to deeds of desperation A par^ -was consequently 
formed in the convention for potting the Hny to death Mr 
Fame labored hard to prevent matfes from oeing carried to 
this extremity, put thon^ hia efforts produced a few converts 
to hia doctrine the majonty of bia colleagnee "were too en* 
raged at the dnplidty of the fcmg and theaetestable conduct 
of the foreim monarchs, "with wbom he was leagued, to be 
satisfied -with anything short of the most dreadM vengeance. 
The conduct of Lome was too rcmrehengible to be passed over 
unnoticed and Mr Paine therefore voted that he should be 


tried , but when the question whether he should be put to 
death was brought forward, he opposed it by every argn* 
ment in his power His exeriions "were, however, ineffectnal, 
and sentoace of death -was passed, thon^ by a very wmall ma* 
ysnty Mr Paine lost no opportunity of proteemig against 
this extreme measure , when the question, whether the eem 
tence should be carried into execution, was discussed, he 
combated the propodtaon with great toergy As he was not 
well versed in the French langpnge, he wrote or spoke in Eng 
lish, which one of the secretanea translate 

It 18 evident that ^ reasoning wob thought very persua* 
Bive, aince those who had hoard tne speeches of Buiot, Oon- 
dorcet, and Bnssot, on the same ride of ^e question, without 
mtermption broke out in murmurs, while Painris opinion 
was being tranalntod , and Marat, at length, losing all pa 
tience, eiolrimed that Pome -was a q^uaker, whose mind was 
so contmotod by the narrow principles of his religion, that 
be was Incapable of the liberality that -wus roquirite fer con* 
doranlng men to death. This shrewd argument not being 
thought convincing, the secretary continued to read that *the 
cxcdution of the sentence, instead of an act of justice, -would 
appear to all the world, and particularly to their allies, the 
American States, as an act of vcn^ucc, and that If bo were 
sufficiently master of the French langnngc, he would in the 
name of his brethren of America, present a petition at their 
bar agtilnst the execution of the scnicnce.' Morat and his 
esEoStes »ld that these could not possibly bo the sentimonU 
of Thomas Paine, and that the assembly was imposed upon 
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by a false translation. On comparing it with the original, 
however, it was found to he coriect. 

The only piacticnl ciTcct of Paine’s lenicnc} to the king 
was that of rendering hiineelf nn object of liatred among the 
most violent and now dominant actors m the revolution. 
They found that he could not he induced to participate in 
then acts of ciuelty , tliey dieaded the opposition which he 
might make to then sanguinary deeds, and they therefore 
marked him out os a victim to he sacrificed the first oppor- 
tunity. 

The humanity of Mr. Paine was, indeed, one of the most 
prominent features in his character, and he exercised it, 
whether on public or private occasions. Of Ins strict atten- 
tion to Ins public duty in this respect, even at the hazard of 
his own safety, we have just seen a convincing proof in his 
opposition to the execution of the king ; and of his humane 
and charitable disposition in private matters, the following 
circumstances are sufficient to warrant the most unqualified 
conclusion 

Mr. Paine was dining one day with about twenty friends, 
at a cofiec-house in the Polais JEgahie, now the PcHms Boyal, 
when, unfortunately for the harmony of the company, a cajp- 
tain in the English service contrived to introduce himseu. 
The military gentleman was a strenuous supporter of the 
Engbsh system of government, and of course, a decided enemy 
of the French Revolution. After the cloth was i emoved, the 
conversation turned on the state of affairs in England, and 
the means which had been adopted by the government to 
check political knowledge. Mr. Paine gave his opinion very 
freely, and much to the satisfaction of every one present, ex- 
cept Captain Gnmstone, who findmg himself cornered, 
answered his arguments by calling him a traitor to his coun- 
try, and applying to him other terms equally opprobious. 
Mr. Paine treated his abuse with much good humor, which 
rendered the captain so furious, that he struck him a violent 
blow. But the cowardice of this behavior on the part of a 
stout young man, toward a person upward of sixty years of 
age, was not the worst pari of the affair. The captain had 
afruck a citizen deputy of the convention, which was an in- 
sult to the whole nation ; the offender was hunied into cus- 
tody, and it was with the greatest difficulty that Mr. Fame 
prevented him from being massacred on the spot. 

TTie convention had decreed the punishment of death to 
any one who should be convicted of striking a deputy Mr. 
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Paine was therafort placed m a very nnpleaBant mbiatioiu 
He immediately applied to Bairere, jWdmit of the commit- 
tee of OTblio safety, for a pasport for his irnpmdent adrer- 
B4rr His request being, after much hesitation. compUed 
■^th, he still had considerable difficulty dn procuring his lib- 
eration , but even thi* was not all of irhich the notility of 
hiB nature was oapable. The captain was without friends, 
and penniless , and Mr Paine generonsly supplied him with 
money to defray his travelling expensee, home to England 

A Major Monroe, who lodged at the same hotel with Mr 
Paine, and whose businaffl it was to inform IMtt and the min- 
istry of England, of what was going on in France, remaining 
after the war was deolared, was thrown Into prison. He 
allied to Mr Peine, who, by greet exertion, procured his 
release. 

The reign of terror had now feirly begun, and Mr Pame^ 
homane diQKoition consplcoously marhed him for one of its 
rictima- 

In allaaion to the dreadfol proceedings which were making' 
such haroo among the beet patriots of Srance, he says — 

*‘A3 for myseli I traod to find some rtdlefkwwallQng alone 
in the garden after it was dart and cuTEingwilh hearty good 
will the aufoors of that terrible tystem that had turned the- 
character of tte revolution I had been proud to defend 

I went hut little to the convention, and then only to make 
my appearance , because I found it Impoasible for me to join 
in thet tremendous decrees, and useles and dangerous to 
oppose them My having voted and spoken eitcnsivoly, more 
BO than any other membv against the execution of the king, 
had already fixed a mark upon me neither dared any of mv 
associates m tho convention to translate, and speak in French 
for tao anything I might have dared to write. Pen and ink 
were then of no use to me. No good could be done by 
writing, and no printer dared to print , and whatoTcr i 
migMuavo written for my private amusement, ns anecdotes 
of the timea, would have boea continually exposed to bo cx 
amined, and tortured into anv meaning that the rage of party 
might fix upon it , and as to softer snyects, my heart was in 
distress at the fate of my frlenus, and my harp was hung 

^B^^the^^Se conciliating, and manner of Ifr 
Paine rendered It impowlblo to Impeach his political condert, 
and this was the reason why ho remmnod so long at liberiy 
Tho first attempt that was made against him, was by meaca 
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of an act of the convention, vrhich decreed that all persona 
residing in France, tf-Iio 'were born in England, should be 
imprisoned ; but as Mr Paine ■was a member of the conven- 
tion, and had been adopted a “citizen of France” the decree 
did not extend to him. A motion was afterward made by 
Bourdon de I’Oise, for expelling all foreigners fiom the con- 
vention. It was evident from tlie speecli of the movei that 
!Mr. Paine was the principal object aimed at, and as soon as 
the expulsion was effected, an application was made to the 
two committees of public safety, of which Robespierre was 
the dictator, and he was immediately arrested imder the for- 
mer decree for imprisoning persons born m England On 
his way to the Luxembourg, he contrived to call upon his in- 
timate fi?iend and associate, Joel Barlow, with whom he left 
the manuscript of the first part of the “ Age of Reason ” 
This work he intended to be the last of his life, but the pro- 
ceedings in Prance, durmg the year 1793, induced him to de- 
lay it no longer. 

At the time when the “ Age of Reason ” was written, 
Mr. Paine was in daily expectation of being sent to the 
gmllotine, where many of his friends liad already perished ; 
the doctrines, therefore, which it inculcates, must be regarded 
as the sentiments of a dying man. This is a conclusive proof 
that the work was not the result of a wish to deceive Mr. 
Paine had measured his time with sucli precision, that he had 
not finished the book more than six hours, before he was ar- 
rested and conveyed to the Luxembourg 

Had such a smgularly favorable coincidence as this hap- 
pened in the transactions of a Christian theological writer, 
it would undoubtedly have been ascribed to the interposition 
of Divine Providence 

After Mr. Paine had remained in prison about three weeks, 
the Americans residmg in Paris, went m a body to the con- 
vention and demanded the liberation of their fellow-citizen. 
The follo'wing is a copy of the address presented by them to 
the president of the convention , an address which sufficiently 
shows the high estimation in which Mr. Paine "w-as at this 
time held by the citizens of the Umted States — 

“ Citizens I The French nation had m'vited the most 
illustrious of all foreign nations to the honor of repiesentmg 
her. 

“Thomas Paine, the apostle of liberty m America, a prc^ 
found and valuable philosopher, a virtuous and esteemed citi- 
zen, came to France and took a seat among you Particular 
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clrcmnttances midered neceesm the decree to prrt under ns. 
rest all the EMliflii residing in [France, 

Oitiiena t Bepreeentatives 1 We come to demand of yon 
Thomas Fame, in the name of the friends of liberty, and in 
the name of the Americans, yonr brothers and allies , -was 
there anything more rrantod to obtam onr demand we vonld 
toll yom Do not give to the leagued de^ts the pleasure of 
seeing Paine in irons. We inform you that the seala put 

r u the papers of Thomas F^e have been talcen that 
committee of general safetv examined them, and far from 
finding among them any dangerous propositions, they only 
found the love of liber^ -which charactorixed him all ids life- 
tune, that eloquence of nature and philosophy -which made 
him the friend of mankind, and those prtndplee of pnhlio 
morality -which merited the hatred of longs, and the afiection 
of hia fellow-citixenB. 

In Ehort, citixena! if yon permit ns to r^ore Thomas 
Paine to the embraces of his fellow-citiMnfl, we o W to pledge 
oniselveB as Bocorities for hla conduct during the s^rt time 
he shall remain in France.® 

The Americans -who presented the fort^ing address, re- 
ceived for answer, that ^ Mr Paine was bora m England,' 
and it -was also hmted to them that their attempt to reclaim 
bun 08 a dtixen of the United Statca, could not ho listened 
to, in consequence of its not auihorued by thn Amtrvm. 
govemmenU 

I wish the reader to peirticalarly note -what I have hore 
Italicised, as I ahall heretulor relhr to it in a very Important 
connection 

Boon after thlw, oU communication between tho prisoncra 
and their fttods was cut oS^ an order of tho police , and 
tho only hope that during six months rctoninod to Mr Paine, 
was, that uie American minister -would bo autborfred to in- 
quire into tho cause of his Imprisonment. But oven this 
hope,’ Mr Paine observes, ‘ in thoslale in which matter* wore 
daily arriving, was too remote to have any wmsolatoir eflect j 
and I contented myself with the thought that I might bo ro- 

membored when It would bo too lato.* 

Daring this long imprisonment ho amused bimsolf by 
writing a varieW of pi«o, both In poetry wd ptoso, eomo 
of wh&i have rinco been published Uo also wrote a coo- 
flderablo portion of tho second part of tho * Ago of Iteasoo. 
When ho had been in prison about eight ^nths, m was 
^th a violent forer, which nearly deprivod Mm of 
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life, and from the effects of ■which he never perfectly re- 
covered. This fever, -which rendered him insensible for more 
than a month, -was, ho-wever, the means of preser-ving liis life; 
for had he remained in liealth, ho would no doubt have been 
dragged before the ti’ibunal, and sent to the guillotmc. 

After the fall of Robespierre, Mr. Paine, seeing several 
of his fello-w-prisoners set at liberty, began to conceive hopes 
of his o-wn release, and addressed a memorial to Mr Monroe, 
the American minister, on the subject. 

The following is a copy of Mr. Monroe’s letter to Mr. 
Paine on this occasion : — 


Paris, S^iemhe) 18, 1794. 

Dear Sm : 

I was favored, soon after my arrival here, with several 
letters from you, and more latterly witli one m the character 
of a memorial upon the subject of your confinement, and 
should have answered them at the times they were respec- 
tively written, had I not concluded, you would have calcula- 
ted ■with certainty upon the deep interest I take in your wel- 
fare, and the pleasure with which I shall embrace every op- 
portunity in my power to serve you. I should still pursue 
the same course, and for reasons which must obviously occur, 
if I did not find that you are disqmeted with apprehensions 
upon interesting pomte, and which justice to you and our 
country equally forbid you should entertain You mention 
that you have been informed you are not considered as an 
American citizen by the Americans, and that you have like- 
■wise heard that I had no instructions respecting you by the 
government. I doubt not the person who gave you the mfor- 
mation meant well, but I suspect he did not even convey 
accuiately his o'wn ideas on the first pomt : for I presume the 
most he could say is, that you had like-wise become a Prench 
citizen, and which by no means deprives you of bemg an 
American one Even this, however, may be doubted, I mean 
the acquisition of citizenship in France, and I confess you 
have said much to show that it has not been made. I really 
suspect that this was all that the gentleman who -wrote to you, 
and those Americans he heard speak upon the subject, meant. 
It becomes my duty, however, to declare to you, that I con- 
sider you as an American citizen, and that you are considered 
umversally m that character by the people of America. As 
such you are entitled to my attention ; and so far as it can be 
given, consistentlv -with those obbgations which are mutual 
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betwMn every government and even transient paasengerB. 
you Bhali receive li ^ 

The congregs have never decided npon the mbect of mtlzen* 
■hip in a marmar to regard the present case. Bj being with 
os through the revolntion, yon are of onr coontpy aa ahso* 
lately os if yon had been bom there, and yon are no more of 
England than every nati?e American is. Thia is the tnio 
doctrine in the present case, #o far as it becomes comphcated 
with any other oonsideratioiu I have mentioned it to make 
you easy upon the only point which conld give voa any dis- 
quietude 


It ifl neoeaaory for me to tell you, how much all your coun- 
trymen — I sp&sic of the maas of the people— ure inter- 
eated m your welfare. Th^ have not forgotten the histoir 
of their own revolution and the diflBcult scenes through whicn 
they passed nor do they renew Its several stages without 
reviving in their boeoma a due sensibility of the merits of 
those who served them in that great and arduous conflict 
The crime of ingratitude has not yet stained and I trust 
never will stain, our national character Ton ora considored 
by them, as not only having rendered important services in 
OUT own revolution, but aa Doing on a more extensive scale 
the IHend of human rights and a distinguished and able ad 
vocato in ihvor of publTo liberty To the wollhrc of Thomas 
Paine the Amencans are not, nor can they bo, indlflcrcnt 
Of the sense which the president bos always entertained 
of your menta, and of hia fhcndly disposition toward too 
you arc too well assured, to require any declaration of it irom 
me That I forward his wishes in seokinig your safety is wlmt 
I woll know and this will form an additional obligution on 
me to perform what I should otherwise consider as a duty 
Yon ore in my opinion ot present menaced by no kind of 
danger To iiberato you wOI bo an ol^ect of my cndcators, 
and as eooa as possible But you must, until that event shall 
bo nccompli^od, bear your situation with patience and forti- 
tude you will Ukowiso hato the justice to rccotfoct, tiiat I 
am placed boro upon a diiBcuit theatre, manv important 
objects to attend to, and with few to consult. It becomes me 
in pursuit of tiiosc, so to rcgulalo my conduct with r«i>oct to 
esA, as to the manner and the Umo, as will, in my judgment, 
bo best calculntod to noeompiirh Iho whole. 

With great esteem and respect consider mo personally 

TOUT fHeni - « r 

^ JjQCCS MOSfME. 
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Hr. Fiine was rdewed from priaon on the 4th of NoTem- 
%tr, 1784, h*Ting been in confinement for eleren months. 

After his libemon, he was kindljr invUcd to the boose of 
Mr. Monroe, where be remained for about eighteen months. 
The follow!]^ extract firom one of bis letters, written after 
Ids return to America, is a bigblT interesting description of 
his situation while in prison, and of another nanrow escape 
which he bad in addition to the one already noticed. 

*1 was one of the nine members that composed the first 
oonunittee of constitution. Six of them bare been destroyed. 
Syeyee and myself bare surrived. He by bending with the 
tun^ and 1 by not bending. The other sunriYor joined 
Bobeepierre, and siraed with nim the warrant of my arrest* 
atkm. After the fall of RobomijnTe, he was seized and im- 
prisoned in his turn, and sentenced to transportation. He 
nas since apologised to me for having signed the warrant, 
by saying, be felt himself in danger and was obliged to do 

Herault Secbellee, an acquaintance of Mr. Jefierson, and 
patriot, was mv nippmn/ as member of the committee 
consntution ; that is, he was to supply my place, if I had 
aocqited or bad resign^, beii^ next in number of votes to 
He was imprisoned in the Loxembourg with me, was 
to the tribunal and the guillotine, and I, his principal, 
left 

There were but two foreign^ in the convention, Ana* 
Oloots* and myselfi We were both put out of the 
by^ the same vote, arrested by tiie same order, and 
to prison together the same night He was taken to 


, * J. B. De Olooti, m Phnsian Btroo, knowD nooe the rerolation by the 
of AnofaaniB Cloots, wm born at Oerea, on the 24tb of Jana 17^^. 
became tbe poosenor of a considerable fortone. 

In September, 1792, be was deputed from tbe Oise to the Conrention. 

[ In tbesamo year be pabbdied a w<»l( entitled “ The Universal Bepnblic,’* 
be laid it down os a wnapie 'that tbe people were tbe sovereign of 
world — n», that it was God’ — ‘ that fools alone believed in a Snpreme 
’ Ac. He soon afterwards fdl under the suspicioos of Bobeepierre, was 
as a Hebertist, and condanned to death on tbe 24th of March, 1794. 
died with great firmness, and on his way to execution lectn^ Hebert on 
’ ‘ to prevent him’ aa be said, ‘ from yielding to religious feelings in 

last moments.^ He even asked to be exeentod after all bis accompboee, in 
that he mi^t have time * to establish certain principles dnnng the fall 
heada — Awrapki* Modeme. 

, See, also, for a rallw account of Boron De Oloota Thier’s “ Htstory qf 
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tiie raniotiiia, and I Traa again left Joel Barlo-w yrw with 
xia wnen vre went to prison. 

Joseph Lehon, one of the vilest characters that ever 
existed, and who made the streets of Arras xm with blood, 
was my suppliant as member of the convention for the de- 
partment Of the Pais de Calais. When I was ont of the 
convention he came and took my jilace. When I was 
liberated from pnaon, and voted again into the conventaon- 
be was sent to the same prison and took my place ther^ and 
he went to the guillotine instead of me. He snppll^ mv 
place qH the way throngh 

One htmdred and Srty-eight persons were taken out of 
the Lmembourg m one night, and a htmdred and sixty 
guillotmod the day, of which 1 Imow I was to have been 
one , and the manner m which I escaped that late is cnrious, 
and has all the appearance of accident. 

The room in which I was lodged was on the ground floor, 
and one of a long range of rooms nndCr a galleirT, and the 
door of it opened outward and flat against the wall , so that 
when It was open the inside of the door appeared outward, 
and the oontrs^ when it was shut I had three comrades, 
fellow prisoners with me, Joseph Vanhuile of Bruges, amce 
president of the rntmidpality of that town, iCohnel Kobins, 
and Bastini of Louvain. 

When persona scores and hundreds were to bo token 
ont of prison for the gtdllotlDe, it was always done in the 
night, and those who pCTformod that office had a private 
mark or signal by which tb^ knew what rooms to go to, 
and what number to take. We, as I have said, were four 
and the door of our room was marked unobserved hy ns with 
that number in chalk , but it happened, if happening is 
a proper word, that the mark was put on when the door was 
open and fiat agidnst the wall, and thereby camo on the in- 
ride when we shut It at night, and the destroying angel passed 
by it A few days after this Bobcsnicrro foil and the 
American ambassador arrived and reclaimed mo and Invited 
me to his house. 

During the whole of my imprisonment, prior to the fall of 
Eobeepierro, there was no time when I could think my life 
worth twenty four hours, and my mind was made up to meet 
its hie. The Americans in Pons went la a bo^ to the con- 
vention to reclaim mo, but without succe^ Thert was no 
nartv among them with respect to me. My only hope then 
on the government of America that it would remember 
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mo. But the icy licart of iiigiotitude, in T^'liatever man it 
may be placed, has iicilhor 'Iccling nor sense 6f honor. 
Tlie lettei of 5Ir. Jeffoison 1ms scr^ed to 'O'ipc apray the re- 
proach, and done .lusticc to the mass of tlic people of America ” 

Soon after Mr Paine’s lelease, tlic convention, by a 
unanimous vote, leinstated him m the seat he had formerly 
occupied Mr Paine did not refuse, being rcsoh cd to show 
that he was not to be terrified, and that his piinciples were 
neither to be perverted by disgust iioi weakened by misfortune. 

His bodily health wasvciy much impaired by his long 
confinement, and in September following, lie vas taken 
dangerously ill. He states that he had felt the appi oach of 
his disorder for some time, which occasioned him to hasten 
to a conclusion of the second part of the “Age of Eeason ” 
This woik was published at Pans, eaily in 1795, and was 
very shoitly afteiward lepunted both in England, and 
the United States The “Age of Eeason” called forth a 
great many replies, but the only one whose fame has out- 
lived its author, IS the Bishop of ElandaiTs “Apology for 
the Bible ” Even this is in defiance of the plainest rules 
of reason and logic, and would have shared the fate of its 
companions in the same cause, if it had been written by 
an ordinary person 

The advocates of the Christian faith were tliemselves so 
conscious of the imperfections of their system, and placed so 
little reliance on the Bishop’s arguments, that they commenced 
a prosecution against Mr Williams, the publisher of the 
“ Age of Eeason ’ They i etained Mr. Erskme on tlie part of 
the crown, who made every eflPoi t to procure a verdict. Mr 
Kyd made an ingenious and able reply, m behalf of the de- 
fendant, but the jury, being special, readily found him guilty, 
June 4, 1797 Mi. Paine addressed a lettei to Mr Erskme 
on the proceedings of this trial, m which he ridiculed the ab- 
surdity of discussing theological subiects before such men as 
special juries are generally composed of, and cited fiesh evi- 
dence in support of his former arguments against the truth of 
the Bible. 

But although the anti-biblical works of Mr Paine were 
well able to withstand the Bishop of Llandaff’s attacks, and 
have unquestionably made a greatei number of m&te uribe- 
lievers than have those of any other writer, they strongly r^ 
mind those who comprehend the all-important matet udistio 
sigmficancy which imderbes “ supernatnralism,” of the sug- 
gestions which their author so sensibly threw ott, m his 
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letter to Mr Erskine, -with respect to the abfbbes of jarie* 
to deal with theologic^ matters- 

Paine himself took far lees pride in his Theological ■writ- 
ings than in any of his others- This is too ob^rrable to 
need to be point^ out in detail He had comparatively such, 
small expectations "with respect to thn good ■which he he- 
beved he had the talents to perform by meddling mlh “ sik 
pematuralism,” that he postponed the execution ox that part 
of biB life's mission to tne latter end of his career . and it is 
worthy of note, that in his will, he requested that it should bo 
engra^ved on his tomb-stone not that he was the author of 
‘The Age of Beaeou,” or of the ‘ Examination of The Pro- 
phecies , ' but of Oemsnon SenstJ* 

In the perfected, or even ka\f tbturOj the author 

of “ the taorW w fny coimti^ > fo do oood my rrfigrjan," though 
he had never -wntten ‘ OommoB Sense," "The Crisis,” or 
« Rights of — nay though he hod never ■written nnothor 

line, ■will stand higher than -will the ablest mere exposer and 
denouncer of error and deltmion that over ha^odlcd a pern 
There is, it must be confessed in hir Paine's treatment 
of the great question involved m anthropomorphism, or “ the- 
ology,’^ nothing of the profundity of Feuerbach, or of the 
thoroughness, and searching and learned inquiry concerning 
the mythical substructure of Chnstionlly, which so eminently 
distinguishes Strauss , and there is but little of the careful 
reseat of Volney Dupuis and Robert Tnylor in either tho 
•« Ago of Reason ^ or the “ Emmination of Tho Frophooics,” 
author is altogether too deficient in tho bland und^n 
^Jjig persuariveness of Greg and has not an overstock of the 

oo^oM.anapaf.CTfcnadsinofMaaifloght 

Tor uroof oC tHs, compnro PniBe's fhcologicnl mmlcr- 
P1CC03, nmnod '«nth Strata “ Cntol EMmiMtton of 
§Soof Jesn*," VolnoV. “ of Emp^r^"' nnd “ Neir 
B^oflTchB on Ancient dworp" Dnpn.i’B "Ori^o d^ons 
to.-"* Taylor’s “ Dicsesjs,*’ " A Stronomico-Tlicologlcnl 
^rSo^ and “D^ril’s Grog’s ' CrcM of Chrtoon 

to ^ Foundations and Snr«»*tmcturo " Jlscmught on 
-Tho DMtrino of Insplmtion’' nnd that nntnral hbloj of 
"-Feuerbach’s “ Eseenee of Christian 

. . . - ntf MTsd to. ftad *1*0 “ E**oq 
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There is nothing like constrnctiTe rerolutioii in Mr 
Paine’s attacks on the ecclesiastical liierarchy which^as been, 
not'snthstanding its faults, and its now, and for some iime 
ixisi, abominable abuses, the nurse of civilization — the initia- 
tor of human progress. 

But there is, in the effects of bis attacks on venerable 
abusesjtbat which is fast necessitating consh ticiivc revolution. 

Still, it is to bo rogietted that so many of those whom 
Ml Paine’s caustic aiguments put in more zealous than 
foimidable battle ana}* against priestcraft, run away with 
the idea, so unjust and humiliating to human nature, that 
the uhole gospel system was, fioin the beginning but a 
nefarious scheme of priests and kings, vherebj’’ to destioy 
liberty, that the church has a7«/U7/.9b^e6n but a hypocritical 
and tyrannical organization Por in consequence of these 
views, they think that they have found out all that need 
be known with respect to the great question of man’s in- 
stinctive faith j and vainly imagine, that through the powei 
of reason alone, all the temples of superstition can be 
demolished, or shaved down to common school-houses , 
and think that this will make the world about as good as 
it is capable of becoming 

The plain truth is, that Mr. Paine's theological views are 
as superficial as his rdigious conceptions are profound. [It 
will be recollected that do goodf was Mr. Paine’s reli- 
gion.] His belief in a supernatural “ God,” in “ happiness 
aftefr deailf' and in “ some punishment for the wicked,” 
though immeasurably less atrocious than the Judaistic and 
Pagamstic Chnstianism which he combatted, are not a whit 
more intelligible , and had “ The Age of Reason ” been writ- 
ten by some sharp-witted magazine critic, instead of by the 
author of “ The Crisis,” “ Common Sense,” and “ Rights of 
Man — or by some obscure individual, mstead of by the com- 
panion of, and co-worker with, Waslungton, Jefferson, Prank- 
lin, Adams, and Lafayette, its notoriety never would have 
reached the height to which it immediately arose, and which, 
owing to clerical persecution, and to the abommable injustice 
and ingratitude with which Paine has been treated, it 
will no doubt gam upon for some time to come* 

But we must, in full justice to Thomas Pame, take into 
account the fact, that his theology is susceptible of a veiw 
liberal mlerpretation. I, too, Tnaiertalist though I amf 


* Of all the Deistical worJffi that I ha re examined, none appear to ma 
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laeUeve m a God , a God as infinite aa is all of winch we can 
conceive , ay, and as rtal , a God aa almighty as is materh 
ality j -which is at once both a^jent and act, and ont of whose 
presence -we cannot go even m thought, and he will prove 
to be through that only intelligible miracle —det^opmeRi 

I believe, ftirtbennore, In the pmnsbment of the wiok^ 
and that, too, after deaUu Nay, 1 h\otD that the pnnirfimenJ 
of a2 is inetniaiie. Is not that monster of migui^, so- 
ciety, though dead and all bnt rotten in “ treenassee Md ains,” 
imdeigoing the very torments of the damned ? 

I hope for, nay, I know that I shall have, happinees a/ler 
decdh , — that every parbole of me wiH, throuM cheimcal 
ohan^ and the refinements which nature is wim rapidly in* 
creamng speed, elaborating, go to form material letnge as 
much hamner than any which now cndst, as “ glorified samts 
and angels ” are imagined to be. 

But Mr Pome has won each laurels through his political 
wrltinga, that he can nchly afford to yield the palm with re- 
spect to theolo^ , not that he has not, though negatively, 
cone good sem^ even m this field His theological writ 
inga have cleared the way for the ffracCxeal and poextive in 
social affairs, by sho-wing that reason, or specula tiven ess, though 
of importance in ifarting the march of human nrogreas. is 
utterly inefficient m the all important respects oi the motive 
and the creative power, necessary to speed that progress (o 
ttspooZ. 

The “ Age of Reason ” iwootipcw prepared the way for 
the introduction of science and art into social architecture , 
for the ina^uration of tho knowablo, the practical the ho* 
mono the e^ent, in place of (ho myst^ous, the Bpcculative, 
the vindictive, the protnstona?, and otherwise ohorticc, 

I know that these news bo somowhat dlstasloful to 
runny of ilr Palne’a admirers , bat I have undertaken to 
give an impar^l history, and thcroforo cannot Jet my own 
admiration or that of others for the great man I am wriUng 
about, blind mo to tho great truth, that, till tho perfection 
point be gained, means, oven those as powerful os Mr Paine 

tt> be Va facooiliteol tluo tba o« by U«cn DWier anjat. poblblml «t 
OcafT*. In 1869 UbtenartnooibtcJerCT^pw^l^ 

tiSdle da Droit et da Drroif ^ It aiW* ^ Uat M V M\er^ 
omJUfdoo amiowt that c»n beoddwed m Mpport^ rrojwiko lfc*» 
Ibert ■ -SctpeTB»tor»i God.** or • Di« Ffneoerf- 
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used, must, as fast ns they exhaust their efficacy, be thrust aside 
for those of greatei and greater potency. 

Opimonism has long since fulfilled its function in the so- 
cial organism, and therefore cannot too soon be rejected, 
along vith its correlative, moralism, and that novr mam de- 
pendence of vice, — virtue. Principle lias become an excre- 
scence, and should be immediately expelled for enlightened 
Bdfshness Principle is the barricade behind vrliich hypo- 
crisy hides. It cncunibcis tlic path through -which actned 
prog) ees ought to have a free passage. 

But to return to the thread of this history : — 

In April, 1795, a committee was appointed to form an- 
other new constitution, (tlie former one having been abolished) 
and the report of this committee was brought forward on the 
23d of June following, by Boissy d’ Anglais. 

In 1795, Mr. Paine -wrote a speech in opposition to sev- 
eral of the articles of the new constitution which had been 
presented for adoption, whicli was translated and read to the 
convention by Citizen Lanthcra, on the seventh of July. He 
particularly contended against the unjust distinction that 
was attempted to be made between direct and mdirect taxes. 
Whatever weight his objections ought to have carried, they 
were not listened to by tlie convention, and the constitotion 
of Boissy d’Anglais was adopted. By this decree the conven- 
tion was formally dissolved ; and as Mr. Pame was not after- 
ward re-elected, it also terminated his public functions m 
France. 

The reign of terror* having somewhat subsided, Mr. 


Let me not ho misunderstood, in speaking as I have, and shall, of de- 
magogues, priests, and “ oppressors ” generally I by no means approve of 
the avalanche of blame in which Robespierre has been overwhelmed He 
and his colleagues were but the instruments of an infnnated populace which 
an unfortunate train of circumstances had let loose upon those whom equally 
unfortunate causes had made their oppressors 

It IS highly worthy of attention, that all the blood shed dunng the long 
“ infidel " “reign of terror,” amounted to but little more than half what had 
flowedin a single day, (St Bartholomew’s) under the reign of supernaturilis- 
tic terror. The whole number guillotined by order of the Revolutionary 
tribunal was, 18 603, -viz — Nobles, 1,278 Noble women, 760 Wives of 
laborers and artisans, 1,467. Rehgeuses, 360 Priests, 1,136 Oommon 
persons, not noble, 13,623 

The lowest estimate of the number of victims of the St. Bartholomew 
massacre, is 25 000 , but there is every reason for supposmg that the amn- 
ber was not less than 30,000 

In SIX weeks time, the supematuralistically misguided duke of Alva, m- 
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Paine reemned his pen About the time •ff’hen he brought 
out the Becond part of the Age of EeaBon he publi^ed 
Beveral pamphletB on Buigecte lees likelj to mflomo the pos* 
Bions of the Dieted and i^orant , the pnnapal of these are 
his “ DiBsertation on^fijralfrniaplefi of GoTemment " “ Agra 
rion Justice opposed) tovAgranan Law," and the “ oSSne 
and Pall of the EngUfliu STOtem of Finance.” The first of 
these is a continuation pt arnuments advanced in the 
“ Rights of Man the second^is a 0an for creating in every 
coimtrv oTihational fund “ to pay to every person when ar 
rived at fhe age of twenty-one years, the enm of fifteen ponnds 
sterling “to enable him or her to bera the world end turo ten 
pounds sterling per annum during life, to every person, now 
f living, of the age of fifty years, and to all othera, when they 
HhflU arrive nt that a^ to enable them to bve without wrehi 
edness, infold age, ana to go decently out of the world " 

In i7&6,h0 published at Pans a ‘^Letter to Qenei^'W’aah* 
ington." The principal sulgect of this letter was the treaty 
wMch hod recently been conmoded between the United States 
and Great iintaln. From the article* of the treaty, Mr Paine 
contends, that those who concluded it had ccmproiniBed the 
honor of America, and the safety of her commerce, from a 
disposition to croaoh to the British comistry The cold neg 
loot of "Washington toward Mr Paine during his imprison- 
ment, forms likewise a prominent sul^t of the letter, and 
but for Als drcnmstanco, it is probable that it would norcr 
have appeared. Notwithstandlog tbo high opinion which 
Washington professed to entertain of his services in behalf 
of AmOTcan independence he abandoned him in a few years 
afterward to the mercy of Eobcsplcrrc, and daring hm im- 
prisonment of eleven months, ho never made an effort to ro- 
feaso h^Tn. This was not tho treatment which the author of 
“The Cnais” desorred at tho hands of Washington either 
as o private individual, or as president of tho United States, 
EjclnsiTO of Ur Pfdno's being n citfron of tho United States 
and conscqacntly entitled to the protection of its govern- 
ment, he had rendered her services which none hot thonn- 
gratcTol could forget , lie had therefore no reason to expect 
her chlrf mn^trate would abandon him in tho hour of 

rti^tadtbomtmfcr of ISjdOO r«T’^ to lU roifl ktef- 

I Ual tbt morfcrooi »ntoa of b’atD* iCiJ pan t i VJ Dffit. to 
wHh Ihrir comtoui. priodpV 
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peril, ^owo^ or dozening of onr ndiniinlion some parts of 
Goncml Woriiingtons conduct toi\ardF Mr. Prune mn} be, 
his behaviour in ^liis instance certainly rcHecfs no honor upon 
his character : and wo ore ultoily at n lo'^s for nn cveuso 
for it, on iccoilccting tlmt ^\hcn the Aincrienn iceidcntsof 
Paris demanded Pninc^*' rclc.aFO, tlic nnsver of llic convention 
mainly was. that the demand could not be Imtencd to 
*‘"*71 comcqucncc q/' iVt no! being auOiroizid Uj ihv Amokan 
govcrnviudJ^ 

Mr. Paine rerrarded the United 81010=? n*? In'? liome, and 
although Ins spint of nniveical philanll)rop\, Ins republican 
principles, and Ins resolution in attacking fraud in politics 
and supcr.stition in icligion, rendered him i other a citiren of 
the •norld, than of any particular countiy, lie had domestic 
feelings and pWnZ attachments During Ino jcsidcnccin Eu- 
rope, he alwais declared lii.s intent ion of returning to America ; 
the following extract from a letter of his to a lady atNcvr 
Yorlv, will show the aflcctionatc regard \\lnch he cherished 
for the counti y whose affnirB wero the means of first launching 
him into public life * — 

“ You touch me on a very tender point, when you say, that 
my friends on your side of the irafer cannot he icconcitcd to die 
idea of my abandoning Amo ica even foi my native England, 
They are right. I had lathcr sec my liorse, Button, eating 
the glass of Boidentown, or Moriisauia, than see all the 
pomp and sho^\ of Euiope. 

A thousand years lienee, for I must indulge a few thoughts, 
perhaps in less, America may be wlmt England now is. The 
innocence of her character, that won the hearts of all nations 
in her favor, may sound like a romance, and hci inimitable 
virtue as if it liad never been. The rums of that liberty, 
which thousands bled to obtain, may just furnisli mateiialsfor 
a village talo, or extort a sigli from rustic sensibility ; wliile 
the faidiionable of that day, enveloped m dissipation, shall 
deride the principle and deny tlio fact. 

When we contemplate the fall of empires, and the 
extinction of tho nations of the ancient world, we see but 
little more to excite our regret than tlie mouldering rums of 
pompous palaces, magnificent monuments, lofty pyramids, and 
walls and towers of the most costly workmanship but when 
the empire of America shall fall, the subject for contemplative 
sorrow will be infinitely greater than crumblmg brass or 
marble can inspire. It will not then be said, Here stood a 
temple of vast antiquity, here rose a Babel of invisible lieight? 
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or there a palace of sumptaoiw extravaranco Imt here, ah I 
pamM thought 1 the noblest vork of human Trisdoni, tho 
greatest scene of human glory the fair cause of freedom,’ros 0 
and fen 1 Read this, then ask if I forgot America,* 

In 1797, a eooiety was formed in Fans, under the title of 
Theopbilfmthro piste.” Of this society Mr Paine Tras one 
of the principal fotmders More of this anon. 

This year Mr Paine pubUehed a Letter to the People of 
Prance, on the Events of the eighteenth PmctidDr * 

About the middle of the same year he also wrote a letter 
to Oamflle Jordon, one of the council of five hundred, 
respecting his report on the priests, publlo worship, and bells. 
'It IS want of feeling * says be, ' to talk of priests and 
wbfle so many infante are perishing in tho hospitals, and aged 
and Infirm poor in the streets from the want of neceesanoa. 
The abundance that Prance produces is sufficient for ev ery 
want, if rightly applied , but pnests and bells, hike artloJcs 
of luxury ought to bo the least articles of consideration * 

The pubhcotion of his deistical opinions lost Mr Palno a 
neat number of bis friends, and, it is possible, that this might 
bo one of the causes of Q^erol ’Washington's indifference. 
The cleor, emeu, and bold manner In which be had exposed 
the fhlhw^ of long established opuuons, called forth the In* 
digoation of the whole order of priesthood both in England 
and America, and there was ecarccly a house of devotion 
m cither country which did not nng with jdous execmtlons 
against the author of the Age of R^son.” The apostles of 
superstition witnessed with amaiomont and terror tho im* 
mense circulation of the work, and tretnblod at the pos 
eibUity that men might come to think for thomsolves,* 


* TboUte Mr George H ET»B»,(ooeoftl>efiirtrDOTtnf>f tbekodrerorm 
ettertioQ) wis tie Cret e^lector end jaWWieT- r>t pelnei ’Work* b thb 
conutrr i ood the kte Frww* WHsibt tyArutnoot reodereAeod ilrt. F- U 
^ oor rwieriflg mart efikdeot «id b dHtetobatisg mb thwt 
of these works m tb« popobr ntlod U ctpaUe of bkbg 

The coratnicUTe reroloUoobt mart edoii^ tbe lUtid tbe bsi r) brartty 
4ad ably tnkeo with n»pect to woreao* riptb, hnwtrvr eteeTtlkmoUe irtae 

the ibt ba .dtooited tmj be CTM-iroL 

Dot Ibm ll M liMSTr th«t tbo ob>« of ^ i odot.- 

tbBi._wonan. con bo drum Into tlal nooWran of obooitatkior-omiini*. 
SboDolbolteo. tod If I tobUbo not Ilooe dor. not ^ 

erlrnilooof “ifKfIt. /rondifK' to bw m qnttr urt^or^jMrfai 

«TOl^ obo b i^s 

. •>« lt»« beta a oioo eff fa * rtfoeto oo wcEea wtber pfogro* 
d«r™ b««j tk«ta od n« 
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On leaving the house of Mr. Monroe, Paine boarded 
in tlie family of Nicholas Bonneville, a gentleman m good 
circumstances, and editor of a political paper, the ‘ Bouche de 
Fer.» 

In 1797, the society of “ Theophilanthropists” "was formed 
in Pans , men capable of anj" reflection began lo see how 
utterly monstrous was the attempt to dispense with religion 
— ^wit'll a universal higher law to which to appeal — with 
something to satisfy, or at least prevent from bemg utterly 
discouiaged, tlie instinctive aspirations of tlie human heart. 
Bobespierre objected to atheism as aiistocratic ; but Paine 
saw somewhat further than this, and Lar6villi6re, a member 
of the Directory, was impressed with the necessity* of a sys- 
tern which should rival the Catholic church itself. The idea 
was supremely great, and lacked only the Comtean conception 
of science to make it a success. As it was, however, it proved 
a worse failure than has even Ghristianism. Pure Deism is 
not at all moie intelligible than is that mixture of Deism, 
Buddhism, Judaism, and Paganism, called Christianity ; and 
the cold moralism which is attached to the one God system, 
the human heart instinctively abhors Pame, and all the 
other doctors of divinity with whom he was m unison, were 
far behind even Mahomet, or Joe Smith, in respect to theo* 

logy- 

Haiiy, a brother of the eminent crystallogist, assembled the 
first society of Theophilanthropists. They held their meet- 
ings on Sunday, and had their manual of worship and hymn- 
book. 

Bobespierre had, three years before, given a magmficent 
fete m honor of VEtre Suiyreme, and Paine now debvered a 
discourse before one of the Theophilanthropist congregations, 


Abner Kneeland Tvas. 1 believe, the first editor of the first "openly 
avowed Infidel paper” in the United States, — ^the Boston Investigator , now 
edited by Hoi ace Seaver, Esq. 

As to Theodore Parker, his exertions in the cause of free inquiry are of 
world wide notoriety , and I will here mention that “ The Evidences against 
Uhnstianity,” by J ohn S Hattell, should be the hand-book of all those who 
look to reason, free discussion, and to an exposure of falsehood and error, for 
the salvation of the human race 

The services which Mr Joseph Barker has rendered the liberal cause null 
not soon be forgotten His debate with Dr Berg floors Ohnstianity to i;he 
utmost that argument can But I much prefer the valedictory lettw which 
he published in the “ Investigator,” previous to his departure for Europe. 
Evidently, the writer is beginning to see that something more than mew 
aegativism is needed to put down superstition. 
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ib which ho attempted to biead edence and " BnpemabmaiBnu* 
That some pdrts of this diaconrae would hare done h6nor 

to an Orthodox divino, the following extracts will attest 

"Bo we want to contemplate His [God’sJ power? TTe 
eae it in the immensity of the creation. Bo we want to 
contemplate Hie wisdom ? We see it in the unchangeable 
order by which the incomprehensible whole is governed" Do 
we want to oontemplate ^ mercy? We see it m His not 
withholding His abundance oven from the nnthankfal In 
fine, do yre want to know what God is 7 Search not written 
books, but the Scnptnrea called the Creation.” 

The fi^o of the miserable political and relimons liirco 
wUoh haa been played in France, was, that, in HW, Bona 
parte sent a file of grenadiers to turn both the political and 
theological quacks oat of their halls , end the sooner some 
Bonaparte aoes the same thing in the Uitited States, the 
sooner will the canse of liberty ho at least delivered from the 
management of those who are insnltbg, disgradng, end 
treacberonsly betraying it 

Whilst writing this, the two great parties of ^il-eeekers 
in the United States, have been caucusing for. and have at 
length deddod on, two individuals ont of some thirty millions, 
one of whom is to be demngogbsm’s catis-paw general for the 
next four years. 

The qualifications of one of thew candidates for theprefr 
identlal chair, consist in Ms having been a " famhlaborer, a 
common worsanan in a saw mil], and o boatman on the 
Wabash and iffwriimj mi rivers a wood-chopper, a hunter a 
•oldierin the Block Hawk war, a clerk in a store, and finally 
a sham-law manttfeoturer and monger*— a member of a t/gis- 
latare, and a lawyer The qtmlificatioas of bis opponent on 
th& politico) Tscc^nrtt, nro probabl/ nbout ns djJImmt tn 
reipcd to roZuc, from those just enumerated, as Cddledcdum 
is 6^ fiddlodedee. 

TTioso convenient tools of both parties, those chessmen 
with which the pobtical gomo is played— The how 

errer have great expectations or r^orm from wBich ever 
candldato thor to/e (ftey volo I do they 7 rough Q for, r^ro- 
Tidcd ho b elected. Bat murk mo my dost fclloirfairCT 
cr* . you, and ell tacept ebont ono In City or a hundred of the 
^(feOtcr* whoso thiotl'h fin^ Itch for U.o pohllc 
trcoanry^nie deoUned to nltor^nnd most woefnl dowppolnl- 
Sont. -StiU I noilherWomethodome^e, norVoor 
Zucs. In tho concladingsenlcnees of this liistoty, leball 
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(ell ron wlicrc (ho fniilt lie?; for J hope, (Imt the political 
Bcatnps who, n\ (hi*; coimlry, are making; tlic name of freedom 
ft scorn and a den^ion (Inouglionl (lie iC'f of (he world, will 
bo eliminated In (ho«c who will make hhci(> an achiahftj. 
How (his may lie done, I claim to have dcmon<?*(ml(xl in "The 
Rolicion of Science/' and “ I'>soncc of Science." 

Througliont rainc’s political writine?, iiotwithslanding 
their populnnsfic dre,‘^-inirs, (hero runs a (one en(nel\ con* 
demnatory of demngojri'-m, and highly .siicrgeslivo oi' social 
science and o?/. And (hero is no qnc^lion hut (hat (he 
misorablo abortion in i\hi<h (he libei (ymgi(a(ion shrined to 
terminate in France, and the failing aspect which it took on 
in America, even in his da\, all hut “ bmst his mighty heart,” 
and made him somewhat careless, thongli far from slovenly, 
with respect to his person. 

Paine’s opposition to (lie nthcisits, on (lie one liand, and to 
the cruelty of tho^^c who, hoiidcd hy Robespierre, had instituted 
the worship of (he "Supreme Reing," on tlie other, Iiad 
gradually rendered him unpopular in Franco. His i omittances 
from (ho Uiii(cd States not being very regular, M. Bonneville 
added generosity (o (he nobleness wJiich he, considering the 
circumstances di'?pla\ed, in opening his door lo Mr. Paine, 
by lending him money whenever he wanted it. 

This iTmdncss, Paine had soon both the opportunity and 
the means of reciprocating ; for majority absobdism had now 
become so unbearably despotic, so exceedingly morbific to 
the social organism in France, that to save civilization even' 
from destruction, Bonaparte had to be invested ivith supierae 
power m the State, and tlie nominally free press of M. Bon 
neville was consequently stopped. 

Mr. Paine’s liberty mission in France, having now evi- 
dently failed, [always lemembering tliat nothing in nature is 
an absoltde failure — that progress is the constant rule and the 
seeming contrary but an aberration] he at once resolved to 
return to the United States, where he offered an asylum to 
M Bonneville and family ; in consequence of winch, Madame 
Bonneville and her three sons soon left Pans for New York. 

Owing to some cause or other, but not to tlio.one which 
Paine’s slanderers were aftei wards mulcted m damages, even ' 
in a Christian court of Justice, for assigning, M. Bonne- 
ville did not accompany them. The eldest son returned to 
his father, in Pans ; but Mr Paine amply provided for the 
maintenance of Madame Bonneville and her two .sons who 
remained in America. 
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At Pans, snch personages a« the Earl of Lauderdale 
Dr ifoore Bnesot, the Marqnis de Ohatel^t le Boi, 
General 3fipanda, Oa^ Lnlay, Joel BarlotP, Mr and 
Mrs, Stone, and Mary Wolletoneoraft,* Bought the honor 
of Paine e company 

That Mr Pome b eloqnenoe and power of reasoning 
were nnsnrpasBed even by Oioero Lemosthenes or Danm 
Tfebster im political wntmge fully attest 
Before it became known who wrote CJoiamon Sense/' 
itwae hyaomeattabuted toFrankhn, others msiated that 
it was by that elegant writer of English,— JohnAdamaf 
" It baa been very generally propagated throngh the con- 
tincnt^ Bajn Mr Adams, “ that I wrote this parapet*** I 
could not have written any thing in so manly and^trikiDg a 
style.” This eulo^, bo It remembered was prononnred^ 
one who was so jeaTons of Paine’s credit in the matter of the 
Declaration of ladependencc, that, says KandalJ, in his life 
of Thomas Jefferson, he “ sjmres no oocaaon to underrate 
Paine's seincee, and to aesault his opinions and character 
Mr Randan contbnes — 

"A more effective popular appeal [than ‘ Oommon Senfe’] 
never went to the bosoms of a nation. Its ton^ its manner 
its biblical iilnsions, Its avoidance of oil openly impassionea 
appeals to fbeling and Its nnanswtmible common senw were 
exquiritriy adapted to the great nudicuco to which it was 


* AntlwTWi of " A VTbBwUoo of the BIghU of Woimo with Btrio- 
tT»t* <n Fohttoel mod IforeJ eabfeett." A work, fee exceeding njcrit of 
whkh faM bees lost iMit oC la lo neme. «loc« wocaaa'i rights ban been 
cUhned to eo»iit la the to degtnifc benelf to the Jml of the poUU- 


om." fru pooiwseo, vone wx w ou un u^auua 

STuw to «i,t ptppoio Ibe tUnSMJ fa ■taps T Tl*! 

Mr Alto ■ proto® pte4Mifa.tol om hit m lh«l 

^ tl rortlMr^octbki firm Uw ifr-os rrMa. Om ni (W (h- fa Srr™ 

^ hh rdlftoi opWoro. If tTwIJ ferB*'5rSr’iV, , 

Be RudMn. Ufa cl 

JtBtrton, on lU* pofat, 

. TWmlicrotet.IWUKlottalfaoo» Ihcrrtrtototie fart liti Hco*. 
* ' hero-- hfatrtlUw!. >tri. prosfarcilr it. 

hrthrt- rro-rk. ttal -Irr* 

^ ^jU rmtlon of ftwQ tpdiJwUh.e cridr^of 

vX-^rUfaoro. 

Oceji 
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addressed ; and calm investigation Trill satisfy the historical 
student, that its effect in preparing the popular mind for the 
Declaration of Independence, exceeded that of any othei 
paper, speech, or document made to favor it, and it would 
scarcely be exaggeration to add, tlmn all other such means 
put together.” 

“ No writer,” says Thomas Jefferson, “ has exceeded Paine 
in ease and familiarity of style, in perspicuity of expression 
happiness of elucidation, and m simple and unassuming 
language ” 

Says General Washington, in a letter to Joseph Reed, 
(Jan. 31, 1716) ; "A few more such flaming arguments as 
were exhibited at Palmouth and Norfolk, added to the sound 
doctrine and unanswerable reasoning contained in the pam- 
phlet “ Common Sense,’ will not leave numbeis at a loss to de- 
cide on the propriety of a separation ” 

That Paine possessed a very superior degree of mechanical 
skill, his model for iron-bridges, abundantly pi oves. That 
his gemus for poetry lacked but cultivating, I think will suffi- 
ciently appear from the following little effusion, extracted 
from lus correspondence with a lady, afterwards the wife of 
Sir Robert Smith : — 

FROM " THE OASTIiE IN THE AIR,” TO THE LITTLE CORNER OF THE 

WORLD ” 

Ik the region of clouds where the whirlwmds arise, 

My castle of fancy was built ; 

The turrets reflected the bine of the skies, 

And the windows with sun-beams were gilt 

The Rainbow sometunes, m its beautiful state, 

Enamelled the mansion around, 

And the figures that fancy in clouds can create, 

Supplied me with gardens and ground. 

I had grottoes and fountains and orange tree groves, 

I had all that enchantment has told , 

I had sweet shady walks for the gods and their loves, 

I had mouutams of coral and gold. 
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But a Btorm that I felt not, had risen and roQed, 
Whfle wrapt in a alombar I lay i 
And when I looked ont (n the morning, behold 1 
My castle was carried away 

It pa»ed OTHT rlTen, and TaHeyi, and grorei — 

The world It was all In my tlew — 

I tboDgfat of my fnends^ of their fates, of their lortf, 
And often, fall often, of yon. 


At length It came orer a beantifol scene, 

That natnre In rileooe had made t 
The place was bat tmatl — bat 't was sweetly sereno, 
And oheqoerod with snnshtoe and shade. 

1 gazed and I aorled with palnfol good wlD, 

And grew tired of ray seat In the air 
When all of a sadden my castle stood still. 

Aj If some attracUon was there 


Like a lark from the sky It came flottnrmg down, 
And placed me exactly lo riew— 

When who ihoald I meet, IntbU charming retreat, 
This comer of calmness*— bat yon. 


Deftgbted to find yon In honor and e8S^ 

I felt no nwro sorrow nor pain 
^nd the wind coming fair I ascended the breeze, 
And went bock with my cattle egalru 


On tho subject of the simplicity of Mr Polno’a habits, nnd 
hit COToral nmitbjlilj his friond Olio ilietmnn — 

^Ho usaallr rose obonl pcrcn breakfasted with Ills friend 
OhopMn Johnson and two or three other Fnglfshmen and • 
MoT^ienr La Bordc, who bod been an officer in the cl-dcrant 


whb* be ^er def-nded hta own opinions when 
do not rtflwt hiclior honor m»n him Ibin thst 

JSiS’S ™rh ^'nmt festnro In his chsr«trr. snd whicn 
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sever suffered mere difference of sentiment, whether political 
or religious, to interrupt the harmonious intercourse of 
friendship, or impede the interchanges of knowledge and in- 
formation. 

After breakfast he usually strayed an hour or two m the 
garden, where he one morning pointed out tho kind of spider 
whose web furnished him with the fii’st idea of constructing 
his iron bridge , a fine model of which, m mahogany, is pre- 
scived at Pans. 

The little happy cu’cle who lived with him here will ever 
remember these days with delight : with these select friends 
he would talk of his boyish days, play at chess, whist, piquet, 
or cribbage, and enliven the moments by many interesting 
anecdotes with these he would sport on tho broad and fine 
gravel walk at the upper end of the garden, and then retire 
to his boudoir, wheie he was up to his knees in letteis and 
papers of various descriptions. Here he remained till dinner- 
time ; and unless he visited Brissot s family, or some particu- 
lar friend in the evening, which was his frequent custom, he 
■ioined again the society of his favorites and fellow-boarders, 
with whom his conversation was often witty and cheerful, 
always acute and impi oviug, but never frivolous. 

Incorrupt, straightforward, and sincere, he pursued his 
political course in Prance, as everywhere else, let the govern- 
ment or clamor or faction of tho day be what it might, with 
firmness, with clearness, and without a “shadow of turn- 
mg.” 

In all Mr. Paine’s inquiries and conversations lie evinced 
the strongest attachment to the investigation of truth, and was 
always for going to the fountain-head for information. He 
•often lamented we had no good history of America, and that 
the letters written by Columbus, the eaily navigators, and 
Dtheis, to the Spanish coui-t, weie inaccessible, and that many 
valuable documents, collected by Philip H., and deposited with 
the national archives at Simanca, had not yet been promulga- 
ted. He used to speak lughly of the sentimental parts of Bay- 
nal’s HiStoiy. 

Of course, Mr. Pame did not escape the imputation of 
bemg “ immoral.” The cry of “ immorality ” and “ bcen- 
tiousness ” has been raised against every one who has ever 
proposed a social system different from the prevaibng one, 
from the timeof him who preferred harlotry to phariseeism, to 
ihat of Charles Pourier. 

Luther no more escaped the accusation of bemg a sensua 
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tbto Myomas Jaine, and had not Jinion writtea 
“ orthodox "reUglon.Ui 

Itmtrino and DiBapllne of DlvDrce ” irodld hare phusd him 
S?i ‘J?'® l^toncal page -vritli those reformara Dr T L. 
KiMo^ Dr E Loiarns, and Stephen Peart AndreirB.* 

P^e did not, as wo hare aeon, live with hjs wlfo bat if 
he re£^ed from aaxnal mtorconrse, it must have been bo- 
^nso ho was afraid of what the world might sav, (a snppo- 
BtiOTi too ahsnrd, m hia case, to be entertained for a moment) 
or oQcausa he Uttla toj^ for amorous plecsui^, or 
lafltly, because he -wanted to show the world that liberalism 
was sa£b a mstier of moojhahine, that it was not even inizn^ 

• The ftrit o/ theao gettHaaen fitrorcd aaaiM wfOt " Epurerfa 
polugy and “ itarrUge Iti Hfetopy" ^ ^Iheiecood h tbdaolbortd 
Marripger end Ihethbd lade C» &« lore aide i be 
fax the 00001 ditrinrifTO oo Uarriage aol Dtrofte betireoi hhi»d/ and the 
Hocu Hotace Qreeky and is aotbor cf «* The Bdgtfe of Bedetj ** aod wr ua) 
nth 9 progiiMiie voria, and of an adohable sjatem of Inttracthfo to the 
Freodi Uoonag^ 

It li to aso how a penoo of Kr Qreeiey^ rntderslaodlog eooU 

tcaTi taicea Uw ildebe did to the CDotrotar^ W aSoded te and aho to the 
tenemJ of that eoctrerren^ between htoaw and the Hen. Hebert Dak 
(Tveo. 

That n>CHif«oiy, like po^jgvajr Ad ttrrrd a weftJ pwpw ereiy etn 
capohle of tnu^pra;nM. can of eottm aeet hot bow inch an one eaa tall 
to peroelre that loedtotloiM bare aboot eqosQr beeooe vom onL and 
morbiSo to the aockl onanisn, both fa 'VTcaten Knrope tad the Ualttd 
Statoa, ia to OA awaewbat m ji ta rio ua . Are not thoae crownhifr cnnca |ax 
of oenrae, deci»gcigbin)| proftltnUno. and jmimrltn alanah^/ oo 
the toenuef Ai^ doea oot tne foraer floorkfa moav where the to^ of 
matrimooT are dravo the U^UatJ 

Bot the fact tleit Kr Oreetey magtanhaowly opened the cdorata ol 
'n^Trihena^to theotber^ oftbe <{ii«aU<n sbov« that be bad fall coafi- 
deoce to the arctnaeDis oa his fide, and thk oogbt to dkpd all doobts aa to 
bis itoceritT aiSl the ap^btoesa of hk (utajUon. It is onto hypocrites 
otdcrwn^bt fools, wbo y i$b to hare troth with mpeet to rfCgtocs or sc 

'Editoeof The New Toek Tribune —dNl 
wo daring jw rfaft to iloraxodt^ otoe^ mj part of dsJl Uke City 
fiwhWj hamanUj iwthed a io*« ^ than that to wbUh h sto^ to our 
Phw Points, and to the Tidrily of the janetko of Ihwrrit* 

IfrStsT And do really thtok, that eiTO fa 

r« one of thate fas fast been fitted un, (h« too/turo ahww te wbJrt 

Is alaceiltw oalyBuiefa 
»Wto eibtjwbat Oferier cossHers orli«l«t 

5S rf w^ ti^ DO oape at«t ti^ ^ 

pomSj Itowsli U» l»9>cU« rt iM»(rforn»' 
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cal to wliat a religious system that upholds crucifixion and 
self-denial, palms ofi’on its dupes for “virtue;” that liberal- 
ism has no virtue of its own, and therefore has to borrow and 
adopt that the very basis of which is supernaimalistic self- 
enslavement , that free-thiiilving is a meic speculative, im- 
pr^icticahle, abstract soit of fieedom, winch it would not he 
' virtuous” to accompany by fiee acting , that liberty, even 
in the most important particular, (as all physiologists ImOw) 
is but a meie tigment of the imagination, over winch to de- 
bate or hold free discussious ; or, at most, to write songs, 
plays, and novels about. 

But what is most worthy of remark in this connection is, 
that had the discovei er of the steam-engine, or of the electrical 
telegraph been a very Hocliestei , or Caesar Borgia, the cir- 
cumstance would not have been mentioned as an objection to 
a steam-boat passage, or to a telegi aphic dispatch , and only 
when sociology is rescued from the wild i egions of the specu- 
lative and becomes an art, will it have a rule of its own , a 
rule which will fiee all the natural passions from the shackles 
of iwwi ance of Imo to henejicially gratify them 

For a reason which will presently appear, I shall now 
call the readeis attention to the letter of Joel Bailow, writ- 
ten in answer to onefiom that vilest of slanderers and rene- 
gades, — James Cheetham This letter was written to obtain 
information ; nay, not information, but lohoi might he toi- 
tured into a^pjoeai ing such, with a view to sending forth to a 
prejudiced world, that tissue of falsehoods, which Cheetham 
had the audacity to palm off on it for the Life of Thomas 
Paine. 


To James Cheetham. 

“Sm : 

I have received your letter calling for information re- 
lative to the hfe of Thomas Paine. It appears to me that 
this is not the moment to pubhsh the hfe of that man m this 
country. Eis own writmgs are his best life, and these are 
not read at present. 

The greatest part of the readers m the Umted States will 
not be persuaded as long as their present feelings last, to con- 
sider him in any other light than as a drunkard and a deist. 
The writer of his life who should dwell on these topics, to the 
exclusion of the great and estimable traits of his real char- 
acter, might, mdeed, please the rabble of the age wHo do not 
know him , the book might sell , but it would only tend to' 
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tender the truth more obscure, for the fhttire bioirraoher fban 
U wae before. ^ ^ 

But if the preeent -nriter should «ve us Thomaa Paine 
cofTipCrffl in all ma character aa one of the most benevolent and 
diflintereeted of mankind, endowed with the clearest percep- 
tion, an nncommon share of original peniua, and tho greatest 
breadth of thought , if this piece oT biography should analjie 
hie literary iaoora, and rank him as he ought to be ranked, 
among the bnghte^ and moat undeviating lumiDanea of tho- 
age m wbioh he has lived — yet with a mind assailable by flat 
t^, and receiving through that weak side a tincture of vanity 
which be was too proud to conceal with a mmd, though 
fltrong enough to bear him up and to nse elastic under we 
heaviest load of oppression, yet unable to endure the contempt 
of his former friend and fellow laborers, the mlers of the 
country that bad received his first and greatest services — 
a mind incapable of lookup down with serene compassion, as 
it ought, on the rude bcom of their imitators, n new genera 
tion that knows him not , a mind that slinnks frem their 
society, and unhappily seeks re/bge in low company, or looks 
for consolatioa m the sordid, a^^tary bottle, till it sinks at 
last BO far below its native elevation ns to lose all respect for 
itselfi and to forfeit that of his best friends, disposing these 
friends almost to Join with his enomles, and wish thoran from 
dliferont motives, that ho would baste to hide himtclf m tho 
grave — if yon aro disposed and prepared to wnto his Hfo,rtiis 
enttrCj to uU up tho picture to which these hasty strotca of 
outline give but a rude sketch with grcotTacnl tics, your book 
ma y bo a useful one for another age, but it will not bcrcllshod, 
nor scarcely tolerat^ In this. 

The biographer of Thomas Paine should not forget hli 
mathematical acquirements and his mechanical pcnlus. HU 
invention of tho iron which led him (o Europe in (he 
year 1787, bos procured him a great reputation in that brunch 
of science, in Franco and England in both which coontriee 
hi3 bridge has been Adopted id many instances and U now 
much in use. 

You nafe wliothcr ho took on oath of nllOBinnco to France. 
Doabtlcsi tho qnaliScntion to bo a raembor of tho conTcntion 
ronnlrcd an oath of fldclitj- to that conatry bu‘ farolrod In It 
no abjomUon of Ids fidoiSt, to ihli Ho ma Jo a Fr^ 

eitJira hr the same decree with Washington Uamlllon Irlwt- 

loT. and Sir TnnJuj Jlnckinto'h 

^ -^t Mr 'I has told yon rolatiro to tic dreno 
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Btances of hie arrestation by order of Kobesjpierre, is erro* 
neons, at least in one point. Paine did not lodge at the house 
where he was arrested, but had been dining there with some 

Americans, of whom Mr. M may have been one. I 

never heard before, that Paine was intoxicated that night. 
Indeed the officers brought him directly to my house, which 
was two miles from his lodgings, and about as much from the 
place where he had been dining. He was not intoxicated 
when they came to me. Their object was to get me to go 
and assist them to examine Paine’s paper. It employed us the 
rest of that night, and the whole of the next day at Paine’s lod- 
ging ; and he was not committed to pi ison till the next evening. 

You ask what company he kept — he always frequented 
the best, both m England and Fiance, till he became the ob* 
iect of calumny in certain American papers (echoes of the 
English court papeis), for his adherence to what he thought 
the cause of liberty m France, till he conceived himself neg- 
lected, and despised by his former friends m the TJmted 
States. From that moment he gave himself very much to 
drink, and, consequently, to companions less woithy of his 
better days. 

It is said he was always a peevish person —this is possible. 
So was Lawrence Sterne, so was Torquato Tasso, so was J. J, 
Rousseau ,* but Thomas Paine, as a visitmg acquaintance and 
as a literary friend, the only pomts of view in which I knew 
him, was one of the most instructive men I ever have known 
He had a surpnsmg memory and brilliant fancy , his mmd was 
a storehouse of facts and useful observations , he was full of 
lively anecdote, and mgemous original, pertment remark upon 
almost every subject. 

He was always charitable to the poor beyond his means, a 
sure protector and friend to all Americans m distress that 
he found m foreign countries Amd he had frequent occasions 
to exert his influence m protectmg them durmg the revolu- 
tion m France. His writings will answer for his patriotism, 
and his entire devotion to what he conceived to be the best 
interest and happiness of mankind 

This, sir 18 all I have to remark on the subject you mention. 
Now I have only one request to make, and that would doubt 
less seem impertment, were you not the editor of a news- 

* The peeviBbneBB ol the latnoTis Dr. Samuel Johnaon is notorious , 
and Davxd, the “ man after Gk)d’s own heart,” was so inveterately peev- 
ish as to stTig, whilst he forced the sweet tones of his harp to accompany 
the spiteful canticle, “All men are liars.” 
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paper , it is, that jau thU ■not publish my letter, nor penult a 
copy of it to be taken 

I am, sir, &c^ 

Joel Bielow 

KiLOBAMA, Augvai 11, 1809 " 


“Mr Barlow,” eaya Mr Vale, “waa in France at the 
time of Mr Pame’a death, and knew not his hobits. Cheet 
ham wrote to him, informed Mm of Ms olyect, mentioned that 
Paine was drunken and lou) m his company towards the latter 
years of Ms life, and says he was t^orme^ that he was drunk 
when taken to prison in Prance. Now Mr Barlow does not 
contradict Oheetham , he could not, as Ohectham had the 
better opportunity of knowing facts, and Mr Barlow does 
not snspect Mm of falsehood , as who would ’ He therefore 
fjrteumee hfr Oheetham oorrect In the statement, and otcs 
on, not to excuse Paine, but to present Ms acknowlod^ 
good qualitiee os a set-ofF Then Oheetham publishes this 
fettor, and presents, to a curaory reader Mr Joel Barlow as 
a(inowlod&g Mr Pome’s intemperance, and other infirmi- 
ties, which ud no other foundation than Oheetham’s deola 
ration, giTen to deedve Barlow , who aflerwnrda, os wo have 
seen, uirea BarloVs letter to deceire the public.” 

The late Mr D Burger a respectable watch and clock 
in the city of New York, and who when a boy, was 
olerkin the store which fornishod Mr FaindB groceries, person 
ally assured the writer of this, that all the Oquor which Mr 
Paine bought, both for himself and Ms ^r^ond^ at a time, toa 
when drl nhin g was fashionable, was one wort a toed 

Before roWing to the thread of this narratlTO, I will 
oill the attention of the reader to the fbllowing letter, from 
Mr Jeffereon, written to Mr Paine, In answer to ono which 
the latter wrote to him, from Paris — 

"Ton erpTOsj a wish in your letter to return to America 
shin . Mr Dawson who brings oror the ircaty, 
Md ^0 wm pr&Dt TOO Trilh ftli- letter, fa cher^ Trldi 
^nZ to tio aiptiln of the JlBrjland to rcctiro nn.l neromo- 
TOO «n bo rcidr to deport «t .mol, . ehorl 
dsle TOO ira^ psncrol Btidii. retnraod to KnlloieoU 

Umes^ Iheeo H*"! bojoorglorj In hare 
faW, <u>d with « moch ctTeet a» UtIor 

mtI TO long to contlnii" jonr toerol Isfaw md 

tjo the tboohfolow, of o.Uow fa mT rineor* 
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prayer. Accept the assurances of my high esteem, and affection- 
ate attachment. 

Thomas Jefferson.” 


Mr. Jefferson had, during the election campaign which 
seated him in the presidenti^ chair, been pronounced an in- 
fidel ; and, says Eandall, m his “ Life of Jefferson f “ It was 
asserted in the Federal newspapers generally, and preached 
from a multitude of pulpits, that one of the &st acts of the 
President, after entering office, was to send a national yessel 
to invite and bring ‘ Tom Paine ’ to America.” 

“ Paine was an, infidel,” continues Eandall. “ He had 
written politically against Washington. He was accused of 
inebriety, and a want of chastity, [of the truth of both which 
accusations Eandall strongly m^cates his unbelief ] But he 
was the author of “ Common Sense ” and the “ Crisis.” 

On Ihe occasion of Pame's writing to Jefferson, that he 
was coming to visit him at Monticello, Eandall again re- 
marks — “Mrs Eandolph, and we think Mrs. Epps, both 
daughters of the Church of England, were not careful to 
conceal that they would have much preferred to have Mr. 
Paine stay away. Mr Jefferson turned to the speaker with 
his gentlest smide, and remarked in substance ‘ Mr Fame 
is not, I believe, a favorite among the ladies — ^but he is too 
well entitled to the hospitality of every American, not to 
cheerfully receive mine.’ Paine came, and remamed a day or 
two, and left Mr. Jefferson’s mansion, the subject of 
lighter prejudices, than when he entered it” 

Mr. Paine was to have accompamed Mr Monroe ' back to 
the United States, but was unable to complete his arrange- 
ments in time This was fortunate ; for the vessel in which 
the American minister embarked was, on her passage, boarded 
by a British frigate, and thoroughly searched for the author 
of “ The Rights of Man ” Fame then went to Havre , but 
findmg that several British frigates were crmsmg about the 
port, he returned to Pans. 

Seeing himself thus baulked, he wrote to Mr Jefferson, 
as before stated, for assistance, which produced the letter 
above copied. He did not, however, for some cause or other, 
take passage in the Maryland. He next agreed to sail with 
Commodore Barney, but was accidentally detamed beyond 
the time, and the vessel m which he was to have embarked, 
was lost at sea 
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In addition to these remarkable preservations, tame, in 
1806, iTos shot at through the -window of ha own hcmse, at 
New Eoehelle, and escaped unharmed , also the privateer in 
which, but for the interference of his father, (as we have 
seen) he wonld, when a yontb, hare soiled, lost 174 oat of her 
crew of 200 men, in a single battle , and when he was in 
prison, as has already been related, he missed gomg to the 
giiillotme, in oonaeqnence of the jailor, whose bnsineas it was 
to put the death-mark on the doors of the doomed not 
noticing that the door of the cell which contained the author 
of the ^Age of Reason" was open iit agamst the -wall, so 
that the inside was marked for the information of Paine, m- 
stead of the ontside for the instmction of ^e axocntionor * 


* Bot la thb Bct of ^TunilirQi ftbo dms-carlj 1 q whkh tbe Tictln ot 
tito Bdgp of Terror wen dragged to czeoitkisl theoftre tiro other thlogf 
notable one notable penoo { and one irint of a notable penoo TIm no* 
table penoo if lienteaant-Gqtoral IxsleeroQes. a Dobiosas b; birth, and I7 
natnre : lajliig down kU life boe for bit ton. In the jHsoq of 8aint Laxare, 
tbe olght beftre last, bonylog to tbe gate to bear tne deatVntl read, bt 
oaagbt the oaroe of hit nOi The »aa «as asleep at the taament. I am 
LweroUee," cried the old man at ‘nnrlDei har an emr b the Christiaa 
moe k little email obbelloa was made —-Tbe want of tbe ootabb pe r ao p , 
agab, b ^t of I>epaw Pabe I Paine has lat b tbe Lutisbcmrg tbea 
Jooitaiy fTnl aeeDMd fergotteat bot Foaqaier bad prfcted hire at last. 
Tbe Tank^ Ibt la bnid b xnartfing wttfa chalk the enter door* of to-mor 
row'i ibrniUs. Fahn's ooter door happened to be open, ten ted back oa 
tbo van ; the Tornkej marked It qq tbe aide oexi hhe, and berried 00 an- 
other Tmiik^ came, and drat it t no chaOc-mark txm Tblbb, the FburnA 
went wlthoot Woe. Palaeb Ef# lay not there.'*-'G2r/5de. 

Fonq ei er Hzirina, above aDoded ta waa tbe bead w rymaD of tbe Beviv 
htiooary TrttmnaL Ho wai far more blood-thinty thaa wu Robqp te rTO 
iitwwtt Wax cot tbo p roof of bb atrodtlee bdebiiaUa, it woqU be impoa- 
fihle to bdJoTB xodi borron ever Uxk ebee Tet tnch a “buq of 
prferiWa’' and ao {ntemMtbU w*a tbb horriUe wrtlch, that, aayi Anben. 

“ w octet tie pfeaFiirri of me taiffe, cr of tie Cheatre wrrv tA'iv forfiSpTriif 
to him.*** He ra^t darfa^ tbe period of his power bare aajaawd an Im- 
rnowe fbrtiroe 1 be Ttmalocd to tbe last poor and Us wife b *ald to tare 
died of famloa. Ublodgfect wwo deathete of ertry comfort ^ their wtoJc 
fcnJliire, ,nn hl« toti. dU not kB fur twrnlj poraJ,. No itdortta 
raoU mam Urn " I *10 *«, » nut* /or f^ojon tlo 

TTulWJm. rJor lu. oenno* imrot*. raumr •ncrac. CONBCIPN 
nod iHl mlorroblo ttotal of tlo crnrUal ood hotjol lo bo rrt 
drtaioo tint jnooWod *rr» frrr bbiiolrd with. »i iHUulo 
IjT *»s I«bocoDU,ot *mt boro boro 

KS>reb2wt,t b..oi*TrtaM.(Itl*of lUrrUl. 

I!V« ootoS™ boj brnr Uo It to rooofolr > rrl rtooi »?* 
wnrolol «rodl/ mindrim u •»' 
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Had a missioijary of superstition been thus presei-ved, how the 
hand of “ God ” would have been seen in the matter. 

He at last sailed from Havre, on the 1st of September, 
1802, and arrived at Baltimore, on the 30th of October, fol- 
lowing 

From Baltimore he went to Washington, where he was 
kindly received by the President, Thomas Jefferson. This 
gentleman thought so highly of him, that a few days before 
hiB arrival, he remarked to a friend , — “ If there be an of&ce 
in my gift, suitable for him to fill, I lell give it to him , I 
will never abandon old friends to make room for new ones ” 
Jefferson was one of the few among Paine’s lUustriovs friends, 
who never joined the priest ridden multitude agamst him. 
He corresponded with him up to the tune of his death 

Mr. Paine was now between sixty and seventy years of 
age, yet vigorous in body, and with a mind not at aU im- 
paired. 

Of the maimer in ^hich he was generally received on his 
return to the United States, we can form a very fair judg- 

which consequently canonizes daily and honrlv self-ciucifixion. In all can- 
doqr I ask, was not practical faith in the guillotine the natural result ? and 
are not war, duelling, torturing, hanging, imprisoning , together with blam- 
ing and despising our unfortunate fellow creatures as vicious, — as less holy 
than our stupid selves, the practiced lo^c of “ vu1;ne ” and “ pnnciple ?” 
And were not Marat, Joseph Lebon, St. Jnst, Eobespierre, Tinvme, and the 
rest of that ilk, the tools — the a^nts — the fatthfid 'servants, and filially the 
victims of the supernaturalistically educated and virtuously inclmed majority' 
The arch tyrant who was at the bottom of all this I shall take in hand 
presently, and show how to conquer , ay, annihilate him 

If the grand truth was taught us from our cradles, that we can no more 
expect well-doing without the requisite male) lalistic conditions, than we can 
expect a watch to keep time except on condition that every wheel and spring 
shall be in artistic harmony with each other, where would be malice I And 
if we practiced m accordance with this grand truth, where would be either 
wholesale or retail murder ? where would be wrong of any description ? 

“ I don’t know about that,” methinks I hear the mildest of the old fogiei 
exclaim Well, my dear fellow biped, I’ll tell you one thing you do most 
assuredly fed to be true , and you know it to be true, as sure as you are ca- 
pable of the slightest connection of ideas. It is this The present method 
of reforming the world, has, since the most barbarous age, never done aught 
but make it a great deal worsa Are people more honest or less gallant 
now than they ever were ? And if civilized nations are not quite so cruel, 
especially m war time, as are savages, is not that clearly traceable to science 
fcnd art? Show me where man is least cruel, and I will show yon where 
“ supernaturalisra ” the synonym for ignorance, and the veiy basis of “ vir- 
tue,” pnnciple, and raoralism, has lost the most ground, and where scienoe 
end art hare gained the most 
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ment from tlie following letter to hia friend, Olio 
infm — 


“ Mt Bhab Fbiesd 

Mr Monroe, who ia c^pomted minlater extraordinarr to 
France^ tatee chaiw of this, to ho d^Tored to Mr ISste, 
banker in Pana, to m forwarded to yom 

I arrived at Baltimore 80th October and can have 
no idea of the agitation which my arrival occasioned. Prom 
New Hampshire to Georgia (an extent of 1600 mfles), every 
newspaper was flUed with applause or abase. 

My p’^iperty in this country has been taken care of by my 
£nen«i3 and is now worth six thousand pounds sterUng , 
which put in the ftmds will bring me X400 sterling a year 
Kemember me in friendship and affection to your wife and 
family, and in the circie of onr friends. 

Yoors in fidendahlp 

Thoiub pjinrE.” 

“With respect to the conrae which Mr Paine Intended, for 
the future, to pursue, he eays — 

I hare uo occasion to ask, nor do I Intend to accept, any 
place or office In the govonunont 

There is none it could give roe that would in any way be 
equal to the profits I could moko os an author (for I bavo an 
establu^ed fame In the literary world) could I recondlo It to 
my principles to make money by my politics or religion , £ 
must be m eveiythiag as I have ever been a disinterested 
Toluntocr my proper sphereof action is on tbo common floor 
of cituenship and to honest men I give my band and my heart 
freely 

1 have some manuscript works to nubliph of which I shall 
give proper notice and some mechanical affaira to bring fo^ 
word, that will employ all my leisure time 

Prom ‘Washington, Mr Paine went to bewYork and 
put np at the City Hotel where the mayor and Be Witt 
Clinton called on him, and nolwIthstAnding the Infinonce of 
the emissaries of superstition and their dupe* fie wa^ honored 
with a public dinner, br a mo't re^icctaUe and nomerow 
pnHv and it is worthv of remark that Chf'ctlmm then 
editor of a domocmtic daily paper was particninriy 
officious in helping to make the arrangemeaU- 

In respect to Ohoetlmm « factions about tho sIoTenllness 
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of Ml. Paine, if fliere had been any truth in Iiis assertions, 
would not his most intimate fi iciuls, sucli as Do Witt Clin- 
ton, the mayor of New York, and Mi. Jarvis, liave noticed 
it? The truth about this is, that Mr. Paine, though always 
clean, was as caieJoiS in his dress as weic Napoleon and Fre- 
deric the Gr’cat , and almost as ]a^ish of his snuff We have 
the positive and lery respectable testimony of Mr. Jolm Pel- 
lows, that Ml. Paine's slovcnline^^s went no further than tliis. 

But the sun of liberty liad now so evidently passed meri- 
dian in America, that most of the leading politicians of the 
day considered it for their inteiosts to turn their backs on 
Mr. Paine . this threw the great maityr to tlie cause of free- 
dom into the society of a class of people with better hearts, 
and except in respect of political gambling and fiaud, with 
sounder heads. 

Among this class was a respectable tradesman, a black- 
smith and veterinary surgeon, of the name of Cai ver. When 
a boy,^ he had known Paine, who also, recollected him by 
some little services which Carver reminded him that he had 
performed for lum at Lewes, in Sussex, England ; such, for 
instance, as saddling his horse for him. Mr. Carver was 
comfortably situated, and was honest and independent enough 
to openly avow the religious opinions of the author of the 
“ Age of Reason.” Paine boarded at his house some time 
before going to live at New Rochelle. 

In a fit of anger, howevei, the unsuspicious Mr. Carver 
-afterwards became the tool of Cheetham , a circumstance 
which he (Carver) sorely regretted to the day of his death. 

I once met him at a celebration of Paine’s birtli-day, and 
shall never forget the anxiety which the venerable old gen- 
tleman exhibited to do away with the wrong impression 
which the great libeller of Mr. Paine had betrayed him into 
making on the public mind. Tlie circumstances were, in 
•fahoi t, these Carver had presented a bill for board to Mr. 
Paine, which the latter (who, as truly generous people usually 
aie, was veiy economical) considered exorbitant, and, there- 
fore, hastily proposed paying off-hand, and having nothing ^ 
more to do with Carver Caiver would probably not have 
presented any bill at all, had he iiot been, just then, m rather 
straitened circumstances, and at the same time aware that 
Mr. Pame was in affluence He got into a passion at the 
manner in which Mr. Paine treated his claim, wrote him some 
angry letters, and unfortunately kept copies of them ; which 
Cheetham, without letting him know what use he intended 
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to make of thenL managed to get hold of, and pnbluh aftet 
Mr Paine^B death thongh the dafficnlfy -which midted them 
had bean immediately and amicaljy ad^nated between the 
partiee concerned. 

This piece of chicanery, howorer, cost Oheetham a conrlo- 
tion for ubel on hiadam BonneriDe, who had been, though only 
brinuendo, mentioned in the letters aforesaid, in a manner 
which Bociety, in its present state of ■vdfidam,pleaBe3 to consi 
der Bcandalons, 

When Mr Paine went to New fiochelle, he boarded with 
Pnrdy, who lived on his farm. He offered Madam 
Bonneville end her two sona his small farm at Bordeniown. 
But that rural retreat was so different from Paris, that she- 
chose to remam in New Tort, where she taught 
occasionally, trat waa almost wholly suf^iorted hy Mr 
Paine 


Madam Bonneville, thongh generally amiable, sometimee 
contracted debts which Mr Paine conceived mmecefleaiy 
She fttrtharmora, says Mr Vale, “did not ecrtrole to send 
bfllfl m to him which he hod notsanctioned.'’ To check which 
propensity, Mr Paine once allowed himself to ho sued by a 
Mr Wilbom, for a debt of thirty five dollars for her board 
but after nonsuiting the plamtifi^ he paid the debt As a 

C f that thew was never any senous quarrel between Mr 
e and Madam Boonenlle that lady, her husband and fimh 
jly WBTC^ as we shall presently Bee, Mr Paine’s pnncjjml 
Iwtees. 

To oblige hiB friends, Mr Paine alter awhile left his 
farm at New Bocbelle, ond went back to Carver s to 
board, where he remained till he took np hisromdenco 
at the house of Mr Jams, the celebrated painter who 
relates the following nnoedoto of his guest 

One afternoon, avery oldUdy dressed in alnrge scarlet 
doak, knocked at the door, end inqnlred for Thomas 
Paine Mr Jarvis told her he was asleep. *I am very 
sorry for that, for I wont to ace him very particolarlr 
Thinking it a pity to make an old woman enU twice Mr 
Jarvis took her into Paine a bod room and waked him- Ho 
rose upon one elbow, and then with an expression of eye 
that staccerod the old woman back a step or two he asked 


Ton do not repent of vonr sins and bolievo Inpur blessed 
Banonr Jesus Christ, yon will be damned, and Poh 
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poh, it is not true. Yon were not sent with such an imper* 
tinent message. Jarvis, make her go away. Pshaw, he 
would not send such a foolish old woman as you about with 
his messages. Go away. Go back Shut the door ’ The 
old lady laised both her hands, kept them so, and without 
saying anothei word, walked away in mute astonishment ” 

In 1807, Mr. Paine, now m the seventieth year of his age, 
removed to the house of Mr. Hitt, a baker, m Broome-street, 
street. Whilst here, he published “ An Exammation of the 
Passages in the New Testament, quoted from the Old. and 
called Prophecies of the Coming df Jesus Christ.” 

Mr. Paine lived in Partition-street successively ; and af- 
terwards, in Greenwich'Street , but becoming too feeble to 
be thus moving about among boarding houses, Madam Bonne- 
ville, in May, 1809, hired for his accommodation a small 
house in Columbia-street, where she attended on him till his 
death. 

Mr. Paine had moved from house to house, as we have 
seen, not because he had not ample resources, but, partly to 
oblige his friends, and partly for the variety it afforded, par^ 
ly because it suited his plain and simple habits, and partly 
because, like most old people, he had become a bttle too fru- 
gal. 

Perceiving his end approaching, Mr Paine applied to 
WiUit Hicks, an influential preacher of the Society of Friends, 
for permission to be buried in their cemetery Mr. Hicks 
laid the proposition before the members of his meeting, who, 
to their eternal disgrace returned a negative answer. 

Of course, the author of “ Age of Keason,” was now beset 
by the emissaries of superstition. The clergy themselves not 
bemg aware of the momentous, eternal, and impregnable wct- 
i&iimatic truth which the folly they teach encrusts, were 
panic-struck at finding the battery of reason, which had 
proved so powerful, under Pame’s management, against 
kings, aimed at them, and by the same ^Iful engmeer. 
They therefore spared no pams which mabce and the mean 
cowardice which a “ consciousness of guilt ” mspires, could 
invent, to get up some show of materials, out of which to 
manufacture a recantation. But not the least particle of any 
proof of what they sought did they obtain ; all the pious 
tales with which they have insulted the world on the subject, 
are sheer fabrications. Yet the Olmstian judge who sen- 
tenced Oheetham for libel on account of one of these wretch 
©d impositions, did not bludi, says Mr. Yale, to ” compli 
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ment " that arch impostor for haTiDc bj the rerj act Ita 
irMch he was legally comp^<^ to condenm him to pay “ heo> 
ry damages ^ produced a work useful to rebgion 1” * 

Not long b^ore his death, Mr Pome, m me course of con- 
rersation with his friend Jama, at whoBe house he then was, 
obserred ‘ Now I am in health, and m perfect soundneaB 
of mmd , now is the tune to expreas my opinion.” He then 
eolenml^ declared that hia news, as set Ib^ In his theologi* 
cal vntinga, remained the same. 

The late Hr Hanly on the occasion of my hia at 

tentiou to on article in on English Encyclopedia wmeh con* 
Teyed the idea that he testidea to Paine’s recantation, asm* 
ed me that the author of ‘ The Ageof Beason” “did not 
recant f and the Doctor seemed not over pleased, that hii 
words had been tortured into giving the Imprcasion th«y did. 
He believed that Hr Paine's last words were, — I don’t 


wish to hear anything more about that man in answer to 
the queation, — “ Do you wish to believe in Jesus Christ ?" I 
th^TiV I remember Dr ifanlv^a words conrcctlv, though Mr 
Tale eayi that the answer of Painty as r^iorteo hy Dr Man* 
If was, — “I have no wish to l^elleve on the sutyect” It 
win be perceived, bowerer, that there is no matariol dlfer* 
ence and that Dr Manly might, on two torcral ocenrions, 
and at wide lutcn^ls, hare stated the onswer in both ways , 
mthor of which, conveya essentially the same meaning 

On one occosloa, a Methodist preacher oblrudea himself 
on Mr Pome, and abruptly told him Ihnh “ unless ho repent 
ed of his nnbehef; he would bo damned ” To which the al- 
most dying man, partly rWng in bis bed, indignantlT answer- 
ed, that ifte was able, ho would immediately put hnn out of 
the room. This oceno la related ^ Mr NS Uht Hicks of 

whom mention has alreadj b«n , 

Tho cioTBy condcscendca In tlicir dceponition to Uneven 
tho chnrnctor nnd destroy tho inflncncc of him who they 
rented would othorwiw put an end to tho emit by whlcli they 
had their wealth to make nso of means whicK in pity to ikct 
hnmim nntnre, would I gladly consign to oUWon <md thall. 


• w-nr,. BuirpUrt. enUtW Onnl Tbiirtimi nod The™ 
T> tj Mr OUm MTuO- I Wra Itnl . rrll. 

TorVtaJ. wnlta • ^ 

5;^Y^ni^tIoa'c«l.l.p.rt 
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therefore, mention only some prominent cases. I have 
named Cheetham, as he was a public charactei — an editor. 
But I shall m mercy let the names of the private mdividuals 
•who were the tools which the priesthood made use of m this 
connection, sink beneath contempt , m faet, I feel not alto- 
gether guiltless of sacrilege, in placmg the name of any one 
of Thomas Paine’s slanderers in the same volume which con- 
tains his. 

It has herein been indubitably proven that the first part 
of “ The Age of Eeason,” the first Fame’s “ infidel ” joro- 
ductions, be it remembered, was ■written in 1793 , and that 
the second part was 'written some time thereafter Pianklm 
died in 1790. Yet the “American Tract Society” has not 
scrupled to assert, in a tract entitled “ Don’t Uncham the 
Tiger,” that “ When an infidel pi eduction was submitted — 
probably by Fame — to Benjamm JPranklm, m manuscript, 
he returned it to the author, •with a letter, fi om which the 
foUo'wmg is extracted “ I loovld advise you not to attempi 
UNCHADTING THE TIGEE, hut to burn this jpiece before it is seen 
by any other 'pen son.” If men are so imcked imihrdigion^ 
tokat would th&y be without it ?” 

“ Thinkf said he to Fame, in a letter, to which allusion 
has been made, “ how many inconsiderate and inexperience 
youlh of both senses there are, who have need of the motives of 
rdigion to restrain them from vwe, to support their virtue, and 
retain them in the 'practice of it tW, it becomes hccbitual.” 

It "will be perceived that the above pretended extract is 
^ven as though it was verbatim , though from a letter which, 
m a very circuitous manner, and one most mgemously calcu- 
lated to deceive is, after all, confessed to be only “ probahh/’' 
written. The concluding poition of the extract, is given 
only after considerable pious dust has been most artistically 
thrown in the eyes of the more prayerful than careful reader. 
Here, the author of “ Don’t Unchain the Tiger,” resolves no 
longer to let “ I daie not, wait upon I would,” but fuUy de- 
clares, though m a manner that would do credit to the most 
trickish jesuit, that ever mentally reserved the tridh, that the 
“letter to which mention has been made,” was ■written by 
Feanelih to Paine, e-vidently, as all can see, who have mas- 
tered the second ride of arithmetic, three years afia the death 
of the writer ” Yet Protestants laugh at Catholics, for swal- 
lo'wing transubstantia'tion 

How firmly did tliey wlio put forth “ Don’t Unchain 
The Tiger,” believe in revelation ? How much faith had 
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thOT, in ihe trutii of a book wherein it la printed, that " God * 
had declared—* " laan ehall hare their part m the late that 
bnmB with fire and bniostone T” 

hlork thifl “prohoi^” well There is in it bocH an ex 
qnisiteneaB of all that la mean, cowardly, mendacione, and con* 
temptible. 

If the writer of " Don’t Unchain the Tiger ” ever saw any 
letter from which ho extracted what he pretends he has, did 
not that letter mform him, past all “ probably ” onrf Jc/ore 
Jie made tier Jirei part cf the eaciract, bt whom, and TO whom, 

: was wj’+ten ? 

Oh, ye ^eatsl How low are ye fallen I IHiat lower 
depths can human degradation tooch ? How much emaller 
can you, joar own contcmptihlo safres, gpppoge the mtoliecf 
nal calibre of your poor diM to be ? what eatiafaction can 
you feel m the reverence of thoee whoso understandiugs yon 
thus estimate ? 


Oomparo the joreseni postfion, in the social organism of 
your fftnoere cZtscipte, with that which they occoplcd when 
what you teach was the higheet which man was p-epared to 
receive. 

But unlcas my memoir aerres mo very badly tldi “Tiger” 
tract was originally puhhsbed ioihovt the probably and 
unequivocally named the “ Ago of Rcaaon ” I recollect well, 
that about twenty five years ago a committee, ono of whom 
WES the famous InlldcJ lectarcr iho Into Mr Bcqjumin Offeu 
coiled at the Tract Societris agency, and pointed out Iiow 
Imposaiblo it was that this ^ Tipir" pubiicaUoa which Imiled 
from thence could bo true . and I am slrongly imprcCTcd tliat 
this mitfcrablo **pr6baUy " has been tho resmt 

ClcTg)Tncn it Ifl neither In malleo nor auger but with 
feelings of unfeigned eorrow and pity tliat I use such Inn* 
gunge to and respecting you I havo not a wuh Hint »oald 
nothe gratified were you at this moment at tho head of man* 
kind, leaching the huncaUe , end until you arc trort/iT^rem* 
stated in your nghiful-^yom natural position in tlie K>cial 

organism, violence, fraud. humbug—In One dcmngogxtm will 

tbSro revel and you will be its deCTaded purveyor How do 
rou foUfb the impudence with which demagogic now rnahn 

^ < --i_ *- *!._ u ** wttmprr>r rnn rfiiitJ UttCf A 

many of 
goln:; to 


yon uac* vo mo rujj<.**«**»*****t - — — . 
proriwof word 7 

I could fill twenty pages or nmre with ntnclf 
them docwxealnrr, from prerioM hL toriea of Paine 

proreUffltUioanlhoror“TTio ARcofUfiMn Boter: 
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But can it be possible that those '^ho possess a spark of rea- 
son. even, can consider tlie matter of tlie sliglitest consequence? 
The question of the truth or falsehood of a proposition is a 
niattei for the jud^ent to decide. Is tlie judgment of a d^ng 
man moie clcai than that of a perfectly healthy one ? Was 
there ever an instance knovn, of a human biped being so big 
n. fool, as to go to a dying man for advice in preference to 
going to him lor it when he was in health, where any Inovm 
value vas concerned ? The thing is too absuid to waste an- 
other woid upon ; and I have noticed it at all, only to show 
to what meanness modern priests will stoop ; to what miser- 
able shifts the corrupt liangers on to the superanuated and 
effete, are at length reduced. At this day the wretched for- 
tune-teller who deals out supernaturalism by the fifty cents 
worth, may justly feel proud by the side of the archbishop — 
by the side of the successois of those who, before tlie dawn of 
science, taught the liighest which man was capable of receiv- 
Tug, thus starting civilization into existence, and justly be- 
coming mightiei than kings. But tlie time is fast approach- 
ing wh^en they will teach the knowable and efficient, and re- 
sume their natural position, that of the head of the social or- 
ganism. Till when, confusion will keep high holiday, foUy 
be rampant, ignorance supreme, and superstition and dema- 
gogism will be rife The case is as clear as this — Man 
comes into the world ignorant, and of course needs teaching. 
Yet what has been palmed off on man for elective govern- 
ment, iwi KypiesenU hm. The clevgj p (fessedly 

teach him , and of course, when they teach him right, as they 
will soon find out that it is immeasurably more for their own 
advantage to do, than it is to teach him wrong, all will be 
well. The human race will, from tliat point in teaching, 
vapidly develop into a harmoniously regulated orgamsm ; a 
grand bemg, oi God, to whom all the conceivable and de- 
■sirable will be possible. Each individual will act as freely 
as do the wheels and springs of a perfect, because scientifically 
and *ai tisticaUy, and hai monioiisly regulated time-keeper. 

At whatever stage of development caucus-and-ballot-box- 
ism takes charge of man, it assumes that he is, in the mam, 
wise enough already , that the majority is the fountam-head 
•of both wisdom and powei , t hat i ulers are legitimately but 
ihe se? vanis of the rmecZ W hat balderdash 

The only government, except that of despotism or hum- 
bug, that man ever has had, now has, or ever can have, was, 
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l«, and must be, vaxder 9xm^ jwrftrre, that of wnence and art— 
that of teaching 

IM mo make the people’s songs, and I care not who 
makes their laws,” said Napoleon “ Let me make the peer 
^e’a cradle^ymns and Sunday-Bchool catechiBniB,” say I, 
and I Tvill defy all the power which can be brought against 
me to Bu^Iant me in theur goTUmment, except ^ adepitng 
my mei?io^** 

And when the pfeple’s cradlfrhymna and Sunday school 
catechisms are oompoa^ Iw those who qualify themselves to 
lead, direct, or govern mankind science and art, and who 
derive hmnan law from the whole body of the knowable, fn* 
stead of ftom the wild regions of the speculative, and 
the arbitrary sulijective, the world be delivered from 
religious, TOlItical, sodal, and moral quackery , but not itU 
Vietu And to whomsoever says “?oAerc,” **w thcre^ orlo 
any where except to the science of sdences and art of arts oi 
how to be free, I say, and appeal for my juiitifioation, to the 
entire past,— j/ou ore deociwa or a deenver 

If the wond was not deluded wi^ the Idea that reason 


and free discussion are tho only means that are araUable 
against priestcraft and stalocrafl, it would long sinoo have 
discovered and applied the true remedy, vu to selio the 
citadel of the infant mmd— of education , and thus Institute 
a religion and government of edenco and art. In place of a 
religion of mystery and a government of despotism and hum* 
bug Poise rellmon and Ita corrolato — bad government, 
must bo prevented Whatever religious or governmental no- 
tions arc bred xnlo man, can never to any c&caent extent, be 
got out of him. 

Priestcraft and statecraft, In England and the United 
States would like nothing better than cr r*«Rrattcf that 
mankind's reformers woulu henceforth couhne their efforts to 
reason and frre dipcusrion, and to the furtherance of ednea* 
tiou on itapresent plan in aU ourtchoola and ccBegff Priest 
croft and Btatocrafr would then forever he as safe as wouM a 
well iwulated army among undifdpllned savage? who did 
Dothin^ut find fault with their oppressor* , ond to the va 
riouscfiquca of which earages, the regular* would as 

many vutIous plans for //nr otm (the regulars) overthrow 

rorlbenn(lhosaTtgta)torfi^c«Morernndt/iru/fi7yvi 

In one of tho most purely roonorehlcnl coontriw id all 
EuTOoe (Germonj’) common sdiool and coKegiale edacalfon 
nro^coUr form one of Ujc gi)iensraenls;<tyfO/rrfr 
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In England, -^vliorc the nrhcels of the state machinery 
mutually neutralize each otlier’s action, neither raonarchs nor 
ecclesiastics can do aught but keep themsehes miserably 
rich, and the great body of the people in etclicdly poor. 

Free discubSion and reason have done n'hat little good in 
church and state afiaiis it was theii* function to do, cxcejJt as 
wW. he hereinafta mentioned , and they arc now in both Eng- 
land and the United States, but the safety-valve which pre- 
rents the boiler of the ecclesiastical steam-engine fiom burst- 
ing ; and secures political despotism, swindling, and corrup- 
tion, from having to do any tiling but change hands. 

Reason and free discussion are now the fifth wheel of the 
car of progress, whose useless noise and comparatively singur 
lar ance diverts attention from the slow; nay, back- 

ward movement, of the otliei four wlieels, and thus prevents 
any change for the better being made. 

If, on the continent of Europe, monarchs and the Pope 
forbid political and leligious free discussion, it is not because 
they are afraid that the first will lead to liberty, or the sec- 
ond to practical wisdom. They aie perfectly awaie that/iee 
talJcing but disturbs political and religious affairs , and would 
only displace themselves who are well seated in, and have 
grown fat on, religious and political abuse, to make way for 
an ungorged shoal of political and ecclesiastical leeches. 

Passing liglitly over the pitiable trash wliicli in the 
United States more than in any other country is palmed ofl 
on the multitude for knowledge, look at our higher litera- 
ture See how it ti uckles to the low, and nan ow, and un- 
scientific views which emfessedly had their use when man was 
a mere savage. Where, throughout the United States, is the 
magazine which has the liber^ and independent tone of the 
Westminster Review, wliicli hails fiom the capital of mon- 
archy- governed and confessedly church-taxed England ? The 
most mdependent 'magazme of which the United States can 
boast, IS the “ Atlantic Monthly f but I have strong misgiv- 
ings as to whether they whose monied interests are staked 
in it will thank me, or would thank any one, for such 
praise. 

But the orthodox clergy are already, owing almost whol- 
ly to what mere fi’actional science and art have done, the laugh- 
ing-stock of nearly the entire scientific world, and the head- 
clergy are writhing under the tortures of self-contempt, m 
such agony, that the mam drift of their preachmg is to try, 
without arousmg their dupes, to let the knowing ones (whom 
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cnrbsltf, inlorcat, or a degpomto attempt to diflpel Sabbatical 
oimui vadij have brought Into thdr congrt^ganons) soe that 
they oro not tho fools -whioh they, for broad and batter's sate, 
protend to bo. 

Tho following extract from a letter of Boron Hnmboldl 
to hid friend Varnhagen Von EnsOjiaafrirsamplo of the oon^ 
tempt in which tho cpostlos of mystery arc held by men oC 
science 

“Bebldi, March 21, 1842. 

" My dear friend, so happily rostor^ to me I It is a 
source of infinite joy to mo to Icam, from your exquisite let' 
ter, that tlio really toit delightful society of tho rrincess'i 
has benefited you physically, and, thereforo, os 1 riiould say, 
in my crlralnal materialisin. mentally also Such a society 
blown together chiefly from the some fashionablo worid of 
Bcrlm (somewhat flat and stale) immediately takes a new 
shape m tho house of Princees Pueckleir It is like the sph 
fit which should breathe life into the state , the material 
seema ennobled 

I still retain your “ OhriatUohe QlnubenslehrCj” fa ool- 
ebrated work on tho Christian D^ma, by Dr Bayid Fried' 
nch Strauss] I who long ^ in Potsdam, was so delighted 
with Strauss's Life of the Sanour * On© Icams from it not 
only what he does not believe, which is Ie» new to me, but 
rather what kind of things have been believed and taught 
by those black coats (parsons) who know how to enslave 
mankind anew yea, who are putting on the annour of their 
former adversaries.” 

Bnt a still more encouraging afmect of the case is, that a- 
knowledge of the great truth is rapidly spreeding that oil in 
the human oonnocaon is a vast mcUoruu orgafitSTn, tho jxiflaible 
modificatiana of which are indicated by the organ of its high 
est consoiousneas — man , and that the whole family of man 
IS a grand socinl oiganlW, (however as yet, unjointed) the 
welling of every mirt of which la tmfujpenioife to that of 
.every other part. But more of this, shortly 

Mr Pome differed greatly during his last fllneea, (his iis* 
eaoe dropsy attended with cough and constant vomit' 


• Homioldt’i Letter! to Yunhsam Voo Kn», here been pnhUi^ 
tT» * Otrtetoo »wf 8ti«nM life of th! S»Tkrni, or to rire 

S-wDrt: Hi foD Utie, Tbe Ufeof Jera Oriticmlly-BxiDilnei WM pnUl^ 

BUn<*«d. The tru»Utloo !■ by Et*bj lie woonpIWi^ 

Bede, and U pronoanoed^^ww* hlmidt to be mort 
^iegmalfr perfectly corr^ 
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ing), yet Ms mental faculties remained nnimpaired to tlie last. 
On the 8th of June, 1809, about nine o’clock in ike forenoon, 
he expired, almost without a struggle. 

I have, as the reader has seen, noticed some of the little 
foibles and eccentricities of Mr. Paine ; not, however, that 
they were of any account, but simply because they attest that 
he was not superhumanly perfect ; that he was not that ridi- 
culous cross between man and “ God,” wMch the biographers 
of Washington have placed him in the position of appearing 
to be. 

Lovers are sure to have their petty quarrels, else, they 
would be indifferent to each other ; and when prejudice shall 
be done away with, mankind will love Thomas Fame none 
the less for the human frailties wMch were just sufficient to 
show that he belonged to human nature. 

The day after Mr. Paine’s death, his remains were taken 
to New Bochelle, attended by a few friends, and there buried 
on Ms farm ; and a plain stone was erected, with the follow' 
ing inscription : — 


THOMAS PAINE, 

i ^ < 

AUTHOR OP “common SENSE.” 

Died JuTie 8, 1809, aged seveniydwo years and Jive montJia, 

Mr. William Oobbett afterward removed the bones of 
Mr. Paine to England. 

In 1839, through the exertions of a few friends of the hb- 
eral cause, among whom Mr. G. Yale was very active, a neat 
monument, was erected over the grave of Mr Paine. 
Frazee, an eminent artist, generously volunteered to do the 
sculpture. TMs monument cost about tMrteen hundred dol- 
lars. On it IS carved a representation of the head of Mr. 
Paine, underneath wMch, is this mscnption 

THOMAS PAINE, 

AUTHOR OF 

COMMON SENSE. 

Keader, did it ever occur to you, that all the crimes wMch 
an individual can commit, are zn reality, summed im in the 
word nnsfortune ? Such is the fact. Society, -therefore, not 
altogether -without reason, however regardless of justice, con- 
siders nothing more disgi amful than miefortune ; and hence it 
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Ir, that of all the Blonders got op to ipjore the reputation of 
Mr Paine, and thus prevent hia Influence, none have been 
more Indnetrlonely circnlatco, and none nave proved more 
Bncccssfhh than those which represented him aa being in ex 
treme poverty TVithout ftirthor remark, therefore, 1 shall 
call your attention to 

THE WHi OP THOUAS PAIHE. 

" Tht PexypU ih6 Siait </ Hew Yorh^ by Vit Grace tf God 
Free aiw Imependaxt to all to whom these pmeni shall 
come or may ooncem, Sm Greeting 

Know ye that the annexed la a tme copy of the will of 
Thomas Paine, deceased, aa recorded in the office of our snr* 
TOgate, in and for the ci^ and county of New Yorkl In tee- 
tunony whereof, we have caused the se^ of office of our said 
surrogate to bo hereunto affixed. Witness, SiJvanus Miller, 
Psq,, surrogate of said county, at the of New York, the 
twelfth d^ of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and idue, and of our independence the thirty- 
fourth, SaTAims Mnjm 


The lost wiB and teatameut ofma the subember Thomai 
Paine, reposing confidence in my Creator God, and in no 
other being for I know of no other, nor bobeve in any other 
I, Thomas Paine, of the State of New York author of the 
work entitled Common Sense,^ written in Philadelphia, in 
1776 and publlAed In that mty the beginning of Jonaary 
1776 which awaked America to a Peclaialaon of Indepen* 
denoe, on the fourth of July following, which was aa fast as 
the work oo^d spread through such on extensive countrv . 
author also of the several numbers of the American Orlais ' 


thirteen in all,’ published occaaionaJIy during the propw of 
the revolutionaiy war — ^th4 last ib on tho peace author also 
of the Bights of Man,’ parts the first and second, written 
and publiSied in London, in 1791, and '92 , author sUo of a 


swer to the Bishop of lAndaff / author also or a wori, lately 

published, entitled Kxamination of the pasaagefl in the A aw 
Twtamemt quoted from the Old, and caUed prophesice con* 
oemlng Jwufl Ohnst,’ and showing there ore no proiihedei 
of ^Buoh person , author also of aerenl other yorksnot 
lu^Lumar^ on the flnit Prmc^lM of ^ 

TSmieiit,'— Dodino and Fall of tho EngMi System 
f Agrarian Jnstico" etc. otc^ make this my last wiD 
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aud testament, tliat is to say* I p;ive and bequeath to my exe- 
cutors lieieinafter appointed, Walter Morton and Thos. Ad- 
dis Emmet, thirty ebares 1 bold in tbe New York Phoenix In- 
surance Company, wliicli cost me 1170 dollars, they are worth 
now upward of 1500 dollars, and all my moveable effects, and 
also the money that may be in my tiunk or elsewhere at the 
time of my decease, pa} mg tliereout the expenses of my fune- 
ral, in trust as to the said shares, moveables, and money, for 
Margaret Brazier Bonneiille, wife of Nicholas Bonneville, 
of Pans, for her own sole and separate use, and at her own 
disposal, notwithstanding her coverture. As to my farm in 
New Bochelle, I ^ve, devise, and bequeath the same to my 
said executors, Walter Moiton and Thomas Addis Emmet, 
and to the survivor of them, his heirs and assigns for ever, 
in trust, nevertheless, to sell and dispose of the north side 
thereof, now m the occupation of Andrew A. Dean, beginning 
at the west end of the orchard and running in a line with the 

land sold to Coles, to the end of the farm, and to apply 

the money arising from such sale as hereinafter diiected. I 
give to my friends, Walter Moiton, of the New York Phoenix 
Insurance Company, and Thomas Addis Emmet, counsellor- 
at-law, late of Jfreland, two hundred dollars each, and one 
hundred dollars to Mrs. Palmer, widow of Elihu Palmer, late 
of New York, to be paid out of the money arising from said 
sale, and I give the remainder of the money arising from that 
sale, one half thereof to Cbo Hickman, of High or Upper 
Mary-la-bone street, London, and the other half to Nicholas 
Bonneville of Paris, husband of Margaret B Bonneville afoi e- 
said . and as to the south part of the said farm, containing 
upward of one hundred acres, in frust, to rent out the same 
or otherwise put it to profit, as shall be found most advis- 
able, and to pay the rents and profits thereof to the said Mar- 
garet B Bonneville, in trust for her children, Benjamin 
Bonneville and Thomas Bonneville, their education and 
maintenance, until they come to the age of twenty-one v ears, 
in order that she may bring them weU up, give them good 
and useful learning, and instruct them in their duty to God, 
and the practice of morality, the rent of the land or the in- 
terest of the money for which it may be sold, as heremafter 
mentioned, to be employed in their education And after 
the youngest of the said children shall have arrived at the 
age of twenty-one years, in furthei trust to convey the smne 
to the said children share and share alike in fee simple But 
if it shall be thought advisable by my executors and execu- 
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trix, or the sordror or snirirors of them, at onr time before 
the yoongcst of the said children shall come of age, to sell 
and dispose of tho eaid eoath side of the said farm, in that ca« 
I hereby tmthoriro and cmwwer my said oxeentorsto scllSi 
disposo of tho same, and I diroct that the money arising from 
men sale bo pnt into stook, either in the TJmtM States bank 
stock or Nerr York Phoenix Insurance company stock, the in- 
terest or diTidcnds thereof to be applied as is already direct- 
ed, for tho education and mainUmance of flio said children 
and tho principal to be transferred to the said children or the 
sarriTor of them on his or their coming of age. Iknow not il 
the Bodetv of people called qoakers admit a person to be bn- 
ried in their bnrymg-groimd, -who does not belong to their so- 
de^, bnt if they do. or will admit me, I wodd prefer being 
bnn w there, my father belonged to that profeesion, and I was 
partly brought np in it. But if it is not consistent with them 
mles to do this, I desire to bo buried on my at NewBo' 
chelle. The place where I am to bo bmied to be a square 
of twelve feet, to be enclosed with rows of tree*, and a stone 
or post and railed fence, with a head-stone with my name 
ana age engraved upon it, author of Common Seise.* I 
nominate, constitute, and appoint 'Walter Horton, of the 
New York Phoenix Insurance company, and Thomas 44dls 
Emmet, cocnsellor-at-law late of Ireland and Hargaret B 
Bonneville my executors and executrix to this my mst wiH 
and testament, requesting them the said Walter Morton and 
Thomas Addis Emm^ Siat thOT will pve what aeeistance 
thOT conveniently can to Mrs. Bonneville, and see that the 
diildren well brought up. Thus placing confidence In 
their friendship, I herewith take my final leave of them and 
of the world. I have lived an honeat and nseftil life to man 
kind , my time has been spent m doing good , and I die m 
perfect composure and reedgnation to the will of my Oreator 
Goi Dated this eighteenth day of Jannary in the year one 
thousand e^t hundred and nine, and I have also aimed my 
name to the other sheet of this will in testimony of fts being 
* part thereof Thomas Pains, (l. b.) 

^igne^ sealed, and published and declared by the tetta- 
tor, in our preeonoe, who at Ms request, end in the prosm^ 
of other, have set our name* aa witueeaea thereto the 
TOds * published and declared ’ first interlined. 

^ ^ William Kkesb, 

James Anoeviek, 

OOBNELIUS ftTPEE." 
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I have now, so far as I can discover, recorded all tho 
facts in relation to Thomas Paine, with which the public 
have any conceru. I have even repeated some things (under 
protest, he it remembcicd) with which tlie public have no 
business whatever. 

But the most important part of tlie task which, on refer- 
ence to my title-page, it will be perceived tliat I undertook 
remains to be completed. 

E-very one will unquestionably draw their own conclu- 
sions fiom facts or what they consider such. But I assure 
all whom it may concern, that I should not consider myself 
justified in troubling them with my views on matters of the 
vast importance of religion or highest law, and govern- 
ment or social science, had I not devoted to these subjects 
long years of assiduous preparation ; had I not, rightly or 
wrongly, sysiemised facts ; even now, I do so 'with a full 
consciousness of my need of vastly more light, 

Eactb, separately considered, are but the unconnected 
links of a chain ; truth is the chain itself. Facts, in them- 
selves, are worth nothing , it is only the truths that are de- 
ducible from them through their systemization that is of use. 
Brick, and mortar, and beams, are facts , entirely useless, 
however, until systemized into an edifice. Every man's life 
is a fact, but the lives of such men as Rousseau, Paine, 
Comte, Luther, and Fourier, arc sublime truths which are 
to help to give to the lives of the individuals of our i ace, all 
that can be conceived of even “ etei naV’ value. 

Strictly speakmg, all authors are, like Paine, and Rous- 
seau, and Comte, heroes. But those writers who merely re- 
vamp, or polish up old, worn out ideas, and then sell them 
back again to those from whom they stole, or borrowed or 
begged them, are no more authors than they are manufactu- 
rers who steal, borrow, beg, or buy for next to nothing, old 
hats, iron them over, and sell them back for new to their 
former owners, who in their delight to find how truly they 
fit their heads, do not suspect the cheat It’s a somewhat 
dfBcult thmg to make new hats fit heads. It's a Herculean task 
to make new ideas fit them. It's Tiext to impossible to make 
new Jiahiis fit mankmd. 

The American Revolution, of which Paine was the “ au- 
thor hero,” and the French Revolution, of which Rousseau 
was the great movei , were, as I trust we have already s^em 
but closely connected mcidents m the grand Revolution which 
began with man's instinctive antagonism to all which stands 
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In tho way of tho pejfcd injortj which nataro has, by ono and 
tho Mine not, given him both the desire for, and the oasn- 
ranco of. 

iJl which oxltta or haa taken plnce, is connected with all 
which ever hoe existed, or will enat or tote place , and un- 
less tho historian shows that connection, bo mr as it has a 
DcrcepliUy ^fTCdtcal heartng, hletorv becomes but a mere col- 
lection of curioaa, and otherwise barren details, 

I have before directed the attention of the reader to the 
fact, that whoever penned the Declaration of onr National 
Independence, mtnrt have well stadled Sonssean’s " Gontrai 
SoctSr 

The Rev Dr Smith, in his " Ditnnc Drama qf Bietory 
and CkviluaiiCfriy” speaks thus of the relation of Bonssean to 
hU times — 

“ Eonsaeau was tho avenging spirit of the Evangelical 
ProtestantB whom monarchic JVance had maaacred or 


banished He had the blood and the soul of the Preebyterian 
inhlm bnt he waa drank with vengeance, and he had accord 
Ing to his own confe®ion, imbibed with his motherie mflir the 
hatred of kings, and nourished t^t hate snd kept it warm. 
He declared that thongh man was bom free he was every 
where in obaina Be^ gifted with great eloqneaee, he de^ 
lifted his readers. Eie reaiised the goremmant of tie peo* 
^ and became the wnl of tho Rcvolotion,'’ 

“ Twelve hondred human indirldaals,” says Thomas Oar^ 
lyle, “ with the Gospel of Jean Jacques Rottseeon m thob 


tory our World can witneos only once. For tune Is noh in 
wonders, in monstiositieB most ncin , and is observed never to 
repeat or any of his Gospels — surely least of all this 

Gospel according to Jean Jacques. Once it was right and 
IndiflpeaaahZe, since such had bwm© the belief of man , but 
once also is enough.” 

« Tliey have made the Oonstitution, these Twelve Hun- 
dred-Jean-Jacquee EvaiigelistB.” 

‘ A new Fifth Evangelist, Jean-Jaoquee calling on men 
to amead each tho whSo iwiriiTs wicked existence, and bo 
saved by n'>*bTT>g the Oonstitatioa.” 

Thomas Oarlyle in Innumerable other cases speaks mos t iov 
tnfflr of “ Poor Jean Jacques.” In an elaborate critical esti- 
^toof Houaseon and the men of the 18 th centoy, he says 
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“ Hovering in the distance "with use — struck minatory air- 
stern-beckoning, comes Eousscau. Poor Jean- Jacques I Al- 
ternately deified and cast to the dogs ' * a deep-minded, hi^h- 
minded, even noble, yet vroefully misananged mortal, vrith 
all the misformatioiis of nature intensified to the verge of 
madness In unfai orable Fortune. A lonely man ; his life a 
long soliloquy ! Tlie n’andering Tiresias of his time , — m 
vhora, howevei, did lie prophetic meaning, such as none of 
the others offer. His true charactei, vith its lofty aspiiinga 
and pool performings ; and how the spirit of the man woiked 
BO wildly like celestial fire in a thick, dark element of chaos, 
and shot forth' etherial radiance, all picicing lightning, yet 
could not illuminate, was quenched and did not conquer , this 
with what lies in it, may now be pretty accurately apprecia- 
ted.” etc 

Tlie world-famous “ Confessions ” of Rousseau, have also 
powerfully stimulated revolt against the most despotic of ty- 
rannies that ever enchained the human race. No romance 
was ever half so inteiesting With resistless power their au- 
thor compels us to himself. Every page chaius the rea- 
der with electric fascination With absorbing interest we 
follow him in every step of his strange sad life Not a scene 
in the Confessions but what has formed the subject for a mas- 
ter piece by some great artist. Rousseau was one of those 
men whose fame the world has taken into its own hands 
One of those big-hearted, truth-loving, high-aspirmg yet sad- 
fated, stumbling men, whose sufferings have been made up for by 
an eternal meed of tenderness and love He has been taken 
Into the heart of mankind 

Perhaps nothing could more markedly mamfest the place 
Jean Jacques holds in the heart of the world than the love 
and reverence which have been lavished on him by all the 
high-souled poets and writers in every land smee his day. 
Goethe, Scluller, Jean Paul, Shelley, Brougham, Byron, Car- 
lyle, Tennyson, etc etc. All that is fresh and lofty and spi- 
ritual in the new French school of Poetry and Literature, is 
distmctly traceable to Rousseau Bernadm de Samt Pierre, 
Mad de Stael, Chateaubriand, Lamartme, etc., etc , were suc- 
cessively formed under his influence and adoringly worship- 
ped him as their master Thomas Carlyle m a conversation 
with Emerson, (see Engbsh Traits, p. 22,) while speakmg of 
the men who had influenced the formation of his character, 
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declared that iJottMeat/a Ckf^fastona had duccMrtd to hm 
that he (Carlyle) wu nol a dtmoe^ 

Bpeaka of “ The Ch^esetons ” aa a 
tutfrc, ihai ii tcoa ttcS wrth whQe ie 
and precuum </ thought wU to li 

good" 

And the higlrtonled SchSler hymns Eonaaean thus 

** HaQ graTQ of Botmeati I hen thy tnmblee ceeu 1 
Thy life one search for freedom and for peace 
^ee peace and freedom life did ne er ADow 
Ihy learch Is ended afid thon find'll them noir \ 

When win the old wotmdi ecer 1 In the dark age 
Perish’d the wfae. Light come*— how fared the Hge ? 

The ame In darkneis or In tight his fate, 

Hme bring* no mercy to the bint’s hale t 
Socrates charmed P^osophy to dwell 
On earth ] by false phllacophen he f«l] } 

In Eonaiean OhrbctliuDi marked theh -rietlm — when 
Bocnaaa endearored to make OhrlstUns men P 

Boader, please to skip the asxt sa p«kragraphs, nnleor 
yon can ps^on a d^pesKion, (and Z nmst oonfees to hove 
giren yon some exerctse in that respect already) and unlees 
yon forthcnaore loro liberty fustioe, and equal nghis not as 
things to bo merely talked aDont, rang about, and “ fonght 
bled and died " aboirt, bat asy>rac6caf ruzhftca 

In a state of blia in perfect oontrsst with what ganerallT 
passes fer married life, Honasean spent eeraral years wiQ> 
U odum De Warens , a lady of noble birtL who was in com- 
fortoble dronmstancee, emjojdng a pension woa Victor Ama- 
dens, Idng of Sardmuu m 0 was the wife of a man with whom 
she oonla not live happily, and from whom she therefore eepBr 
rated- EonBsoan, in nls “ Oon/esayonB,” thns deecriboi her 
"AH who loved her loved each other Jealon^ and rivalry 
themselTes yielded to the dominant aentunent she inspired 
and I never saw any of those who Borroniidod her entertain 
the illghttft 111 will towards each other ” "I hanrd the tfr 
fortioS that if Sooratee could esteem Aspcsia, he would hare 
r«p 0 cS^ Madam de Warens,” “ Lot my reader " continues 
theraamoured philosopher, “ pause a moment at this ^ogv , 
and If he has in his mind’s eye any other woman of whom he 


E. W EmerBon, too, 
hook to tmporfont tn hter 
irandcde ^ ^ iU oovrage 
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ctifl say this mucli, let him, as ho values his life’s repose, 
cleave to her, Tv-ere she, for the rest, the lowest of drabs/’ 

After eight years of bliss with Madam de Warens, that 
lady’s taste, though not her affections, changed Rousseau, 
also wishing to visit Paris, they parted in perfect friendship. 
At Paris, Rousseau resumed the free-love connection with 
Thdr^se Le Vasseur, a young girl of small accomplishments, 
but of a most anualile disposition. Some of the highest no- 
bles in Prance (including the king and queen) did not disdam 
to treat her with marked respect, and after Rousseaus 
death, the government of Prance pensioned Therese, instead 
of letting her die of hunger, as the government of England, 
to its eternal disgrace, suffered Lady Hamilton, the mistress 
of Lord Nelson, to do, although to that accomplished Lady 
and to her influence and shrewd man^ement at the court of 
Naples, England owes the victory of Trafalgar. One morn- 
ing, whilst the king and his ministers lay snoring, she man- 
aged to obtain from her intimate friend the queen, a permit 
for her gallant free-lover, Nelson, to water his fleet at Nap- 
les ; but for which, he could not have pursued and conquered 
the Prench at Trafalgar. His last revest of the country for 
whose cause he was dying, was, — “ Take care of my dear 
Lady Hamilton ” 

Yet England was too “ virtuous ” to prevent Lady Hamil- 
ton from depending on the charity of a poor French washer- 
woman , and from having, at last, to starve to death, m a 
garret, in the capital of the nation whose navy had been al- 
most destroyed through her management and her lover’s bra- 
very. “ Virtue” and “ piety” readily cucce^t the services of 
those they impudently style “ vicious ” and “ profane,” but 
generally consider it very scandalous to reward them. 

Some of the most “ virtuous ” citizens in every country in 
Christendom do not hesitate to eat the bread and wear the 
clothes purchased with the rent of those curses inseparable 
from present social institutions, — ^prostitution dens , and 
churches and missionaries, draw large revenues from these 
necessa/ry evUs ” as they are cantmgly called Necessary 
evUs ? If there is a “ sm ’’ which a, just “ God ” could punish, 
it is that of admitting that there exist '* necessary evils 
for this “ sin ” is a most efficient prolonger of the damnation 
of the human race. 

But England dAd bmld monuments to Nelson, and he has 
had all the honor of the victory of Trafalgar Why did not 
Lady Hamilton come in for a share of that honor ? In addi- 
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tion to ffhat vo hayo scon sho did to proctire that fictorr 
can any gallant man doubt, that her channs were the 
BtlmuiM of Nolaon's courage? What dangers ironld not a 
man that vms a man brave, m order to swell with debght, 
admJratjon, nnd jvsi approval^ the heart of her whom he 
adored, and who/r«^ lowd hm ? 

Eeodor, did you over aek yourself why It Is that gallant 
men (and almost all notable mem are gallant) are appended 
in high society, and ore comparaiwdy little blamed or firowned 
upon among tho million? Sorely, gallantry in woman la 
reaZ7y no more " vldoua " than it Is in man , it is sunnly because, 
owing to tgnoranca with respect to the rtgulaixon of love £? 
fairs, it is more xncxynvement, that it is more discountenanced, 
It is bocausQ women have to be, under present mstitutionB, 
consdered as c^attdB , as oriidti cf laavry^ which no man 
wants to be at the expense of, except for hia own pleasure, 
of course. Bnt for ignorance of bow to fvUy graliiV every natu- 
ral desire, there w^d be no such words as either virtw or 
vxce in the dictionary . and however amiable it is for people 
to forbear to grat^v themselvee tn any respect, at the ezpemse 
of others, still, we enoold constantiy bear m mln(L that all the 
honor that has ever been bestowed on ” virtue ” and self-de- 
nial, Is^moni^ doe to ignorance and poverty , to ^orance 
of howto oreatethe means whereby to ffispense with “virtue,” 
self-denial, ay and even that most virtuous of all the virtucBi — 
idianty , to ignorance of how to develop modify, and com- 
bine the subs^tial, till deeiro is but the measure of falfiTI 
ment — till to taiU is but the precursor of to havts 

Human progress is genemly divisible into three agee — - 
the age of mystery, the age of reason, and the of pradx- 
caJ samce and art Theee answer to the theolo^cal, the cri- 
tical, and thb pomtire stages of the Grand BoroJotion joat 
alluded to , of which revolution the author hero ^ was Au 
OTJBTB OoMIB. 

Eonaseau and Paine had their forerunner in Martm Lu 
ther Comte b John Baptist was Charles Fourier 

To Martin Luther and Oharlee Pouner ma nk in d are al 
most os much indebted, as to those for whom those prepared 

was far more m advance of hia time to m 
Lather atiH, I/utber’s stop was much the porous to 
hlmselt Wtoerar can loot on tho piotaro rt ww it i^» 
S^dorff OfillOTT] of Lntior at the Diet of Wo^ tdth 
S^w^thontfcdmg an odmimtion near ntln to ato* 
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tion for The jl/tin v,lio ^^ould go wiioio (ho enuso of liberty 
called him, “though there should bo there as many de\ ils as 
tiles on the roofs,” must he made of slcnicr sfufT "than I am. 

Ivcok on that incarnation of bra\er} See hovi- undaunted 
that single repre^entatne of the can've of the human race 
stand'i amidst the toirilde array of princes and bishops. 
There m ere six hundi cd of them ; headed hy the Emperor Inm- 
self. 

Av fearlessly ns Paine fin'll opcnl) pronounced (hose tiea* 
sonabic -aords — “ American independence,” Luther has 
dared to burn the Pope’s hull, c' on mIicu there was not a 
crowned head in all Chnstcndoni, hut tieinhlcd at that awful 
document Surely (lie licart that warms for Paine must glow 
for Xiutlicr. j^fatcnalisf though I am, I do rc\ciencc that 
brave monk. Had the Elector of SnAOii} been the most ab- 
solute monai eh that ever reigned : and had the Landgiave 
of Hesse, taken ns many wncs^ and concubines as the wisest 
man, in Jehovah’s estimation, that cier was or eicr will be, 
is said to lm^ e bad, these princes would nevertheless deserve 
the eternal gratitude of mankind, for the piotcciion they af- 
forded to the great apostle of reform, hut for the division, in 
the ranks of despotism, which be created, a Rousseau and a 
Paine could not so soon have picacJicd liberty, nor could a 
Fourier and a Comte as yet haie indicated how io put it into 
praciicc. 

To the zeal and liberality of Mr. Albert Brisbane, 
and to the scholarship of Mr. Heniy Clapp, Jr , are English 
readers indebted for an introduction to Founei’s gi eat work, 
” The Social Destiny Man.i And the same class of i caders 
are similarly indebted to ifr. Lombe and Miss Harriet Mar- 
tineanj (the latter aided by professor Nicliol) for being en- 

♦ " AH the theologians of Wittembcrg nspcmbled to draw up an answer 
[to the Landgrave's pplition to be allowed to hai e two a\ ives,] and the re- 
inlt was a comproraiee He was allowed a double marriage, on condition 
that his second wife should not be publicly recognized ” 

“ If, nevertheless, your highness is fully resolved to take a second wife, 
W 2 are of opinion that the marriage should be secret ” 

"Given at Witteraberg, after the festival of St Nicliolas, 1539, — Mar- 
tin Luther, Philipp Melancthon, Martin Bucer, Antony Oorvin, Adam, John 
Lening, Justin Wintfert, Diomsins Melantber ” — MteheMs Life of Lu- 
tlier. 

tPor sale by Truth Seeker Co 

X Between whom and 3Ir Atkinson, there took place that adrairabk 
eojTCspondence on the subject of the " Law$ of Man's Nature and Develop 
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ablod to acqnaint themselvee ^th “ Tht Foadivt PHZoaorib 
</ Auguste, LhmteJ** 

Theee great voita are carryiiig on ft constructive, and 
thertsforo nolseleaa and oimstentationB revolution , th^ do 
not (porticnlarlv tho latter] appeal to the common nnder- 
Btanding, and the ma»ea will Imow bnt Kttle about them, 
until thev /ed their beneficent effects. But the keen obserrer 
and tho social artist perceive that thev have alreadj given a 
neTT tone to all the Ughor btemtnro of 'Weetem Europe, and 
even, to eomo extent, to that of tiio United Btatea 

"IHa strange that they who arc capacitated to ihnk truth, 
should BO merallj havo made the unfortunate blunder m 
not seemg tnat by the massoe, truth of any great degree of com- 
plexity can only be /dt Thdr rebgion is addreesed almost 
whoU^ to than* /edtng Thear too^-down argument to all 
opposition^ 18 “/ /edit to be trueJ^ A. more unreasonable 
■chome never emanated from Bedlam, than that of plying the 
maasee vnth reasotL on aulgects so complicated os are religion 
and fiOcioIo^ Has not the experiment uniformly proven 
the truth ofwhat I here assert? Eeason is, of courBe, con* 
mded wih eve^ thing whldi a sano parson voluntarily doa 
or thinks of. It is connected trtik the construction of the 
steam engine, and ahould be similarly, and only similarly 
connected with social architecture. 

Numerous expemnfioita to whioh the name of Fourier has 
been attachod, have failed Bnt there was not one of them 
which bore the moet distant resemblance to the system of the 
great master whose name they so over zealously and rashly 
appropnated, 

A very suoceesfhl trial of the kousekoLd econemdes of Fou- 
rier has been going on m New Tork for the last three vears, 
under the management of Wr B F UnderhilL His “ Oos- 
rrvypdljUaa Hotd^ oompriaea four elegant five story brown 
stone front housee, sltuatod in the most fkahlonable part of 
Fourteenthetreet. 

The world has been prevented from becoming acquainted 
with Foune^s magnificent discovenea in social architecture, 
mainly through the agenev of theblackeet and most impudent 
falsehood over uttered Founer^s tystem has been denounced 
as communiam , wbereaa it is the very oppodto of that Our 

flwnt, r*iraWiil»d in » xastX Toltmw bj Ur J P linxlnm, oerwootet print 

* Pot »1* by Tnaii B©*kor Oa 

* PnbtiiW by Ohio BUnchwi 
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present social hodge-podge is Slndinorcism itself, ■when com- 
pared with the stjshin of which “ Tlic Social Destiny of Man,” 
■notwithstanding' its vicidental and iion-csscid ial errors is a 
bold and true outline Next m importance to the discoveries 
of Comte, are Doui ler’s with resjicct to the human passions, 
and "with respect to the equitable adjustment of the claims of 
labor, ‘?lvill, and capital. 

But Pouiicrs system wo«, so to speah, the edifice in ad- 
vance of the foundation on which alone it could stand. Heal 
liberty, s'lhslonfial happiness, and piaeiicol goodness must 
have a material basis. That basis has been furnished by Au- 
guste Comte. 

Mr. Lewes, in his Biographical Ilistory of Philosophy,'’^ 
says • “ Comte is the Bacon of the nineteenth century Like 
Bacon, he fully secs the cause of our intellectual anarchy, and 
also sees the cure We have no hesitation in recording our 
conviction that the Com <?c do Plnlosophie Positive is the great- 
'Cst work of our centurj’-, and will form one of tlie mighty 
landmarks in the history of opinion No one before him 
ever dreamed of treating social problems otherwise than 
upon theological or metaphysical methods He lii’st showed 
bow possible,- nay, how imperative — it was that social ques- 
tions, sliould be treated on the same footing ■with all other 
■scientific questions ” 

And Mill, in his “ System of Logic,”t speaks thus of “The 
Positive Philosophy — “ A work which only requires to 
be better known, to place its author in the very highest class 
■of European thinkers ^ ^ ^ A sociological system widely 
removed from the vague and conjectural character of all for- 
mer attempts, and worthy to take its place, at last, among 
established sciences ^ ^ A work which I hold to be far 
the greatest yet produced in the Philosophy of the Sciences 
He [Comte] may truly be said to have created the 
philo'^ophy of the lusher mathematics Whose "View 

■of the philosophy of classification is the most erudite with 
winch I am acquainted ^ ^ works are the only 

source to which the reader can resort for a practical exem- 
plification of the study of social phenomena on the true prm- 
■ciples of the Historical Method Of that method I do not 
hesitate to pronounce them a model.” 

* Tins -work should be m the possession of every scientific lover of hberty 
It 18 for sale by the Truth Seeker Oo 

t For sale by the Truth Seeker Oo 
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ftbled to ftcqtwint themaolvce -witli ** Tht Poeiiiw FJoIokuAs 
y Jwuate ikmieJ** 

Tnose great vorlcB ore carrying on & oonairucUWt and 
theroforo noiseless and nnostantatiotti rOTolntioii , they do 
not (particnlarlT the latter) appeal to the common under- 
fltaudJDg and too maseea inll ooir bnt Uttie about them, 
until thov/eei their beneficent olTcctB, But the keen obserrer 
and the social artist perceive that they have already given a 
new tone to all the higher literature of Western Europe, and 
even, to some extent, to that of the United States 

'Tifl strange that they who ore capacitated to Oank truth, 
abould bo generallj have made the unfortunate blnnder of 
not seeing taat by the maasea, truth of any great d^ree of com- 
plexity can only be Th(^ rellrion is addres^ almost 
wholly to thou* Ming Their kno^-down argument to oU 
opposition, la, ^l/td %t to 'bt tvac.*’ A more unreaeonable 
B^eme never emanated from Bedlam, than that of plying the 
masaeswith reasom on sntjoote so complicate os are i^^on 
and somolcCT Has not the experiment tmilbnnly proven 
the truth ofwhat I here assert ? Eeaaon la, of couiBe, con- 
nec^erf icrih eve^ thing which a sane person voluntarily doea 
or thinks of. it is connoted tntA the construction of ths 
steam engine, and should be similarly, and only similarly 
connected with social architectora 

Nmneroua experiments to which the name of Pooner has 
been attached, hare fefled- Bnt there was not one of than 
which bore the most distant resemblance to the srstem of the 
great master, whose name ^cy bo over lealously and rashly 
appropriated 

A very sacceaafhl trial of the househdd etxmtmiu of Pou- 
ner has been going on in New York for the last three years, 
under the manafrement of Mn B P Underhill Hia ^ Cbs- 
mopoW^in Sotdr oompriee* four elegant five story brown 
stone front houses, rituatod in the most fashionable part of 
Fourteenth-street. 

The world has been prevented from becoming acquainted 
with Founer's mognifioent discoverieB in social architecture, 
mainly through the ageuCT of the blackcet and moat impudent 
felsehood ever ntterocL Fonrior^s system has been denounced 
u communism , whereas It is the very opposite of that Our 

«w«A npaMiJihei tn » Tohm* bj Ur. J P Uendum, vcw ent of priitt 

• For mle by Trtrth 0®efcw Oa 

• PabUiW by 0*Wn BI*oob»rf. 
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^ with “ Tha Pomiiw i^AfloiqpJ^ 

Thoee great worka are carryfaig on a con^fruciitx;, and 
tliercfore noiselees and nnoatentationfl perolntion , ^ey do 
not (porticularlT the latterj eppeal to the common nnde^ 
ataadlng and the masaea wlU imow but Uttle about them, 
nntil thev/tfei their beneficent effects. Bnt the keen obeerrer 
and the social artist perceive that they hare already given a 
new touo to oU the higher literatnre or Western Europe, and 
even to some extent, to that of the United Stateo. 

’Tie strange that they who are capacitated to tMni troth, 
should so Merally have made the unfortunate blnudar of 
not secnig that by the tnaaa^ truth of any great degree of com* 
plexity can only be Their rehrion u addimed olmiwl 
wholly to their feding Their kno<i-down argument to all 
oppodtlon, is, “/ fed ti to ha trut,” A more unreasonable 
Bchcme never emanated firom Bedlam, than that of plying the 
maasea with reoaom on subjects so complicated as are religion 
and sociology Has not the experiment uniformly proven 
the truth ofwhat I here assort? Eeoson ib, of course, oorv- 
nedod tnth erei^ thing whidi a sano person voluntarily does 
or thinks ot u is connect wih toe construotion of the 
steam engine, and should be similarly and onfy similarly 
connecCea with social architeoture. 

Nnmerous experiments to which the Tnune of Fourier has 
been attache^ hare failod. Bnt there was not one of them 
winch bore the most distant reaemhlonco to the system of the 
great master, whose name they so overi»aloualy and rashly 
appropriated 

A very soccess&il trial of the household eoonondes of Fort- 
rier has been going on in New York for the last throe Tears, 
TiTidflr the mAnogsmant of Mr H F UnderhllL His Co^- 
mopoUtaa comprisee four elegant five story brown 

stone front housee, ritnated in the most fashionablB part ol 
Fourteenth-street. 

The world has been prevented from becoming oci^inted 
with FouneFs mogntficant disoovenes in social architecture, 
mJonly through the ageng' of the blackest and most impudent 
felsehood ever utter^ FourloFs system has been denounced 
as r*^TnTnT>T.iwTP , whereas it is the very oppodtc of that. Oui 

m*nt, rqrtiUliliftl to » M*t Tolo»e l7Ut.JP Uandnta, now out ol print, 

• Por ule by Troth 0®«J» Oo. 

* PobWV by OiTin Bl*ncJ«nl. 
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present social hodge-poclgo is Skidmorcism itself, wlien com- 
pared with the system of which “ Tlic Social Destiny of Man,” 
notwithstanding its incidental and non-essential errors is a 
bold and true outline. Next in importance to the discoveiies 
of Comte, aio Fouiier's with respect to the human passions, 
and with respect to the equitable adjustment of the claims of 
labor, skill, and capital. 

But Doui’icr's system was, so to speak, the edifice in ad- 
vance of the foundation on which alone it could stand. Beal 
liberty, substantial happiness, and jpiaeiical goodness must 
have a material basis. That basis has been furnished by Au- 
guste Comte 

Mr. Lewes, in his Biographical Ilistoiy of Philosophy,* 
says ' “ Comte is the Bacon of the nineteenth century Like 
Bacon, he fully sees the cause of oui* intellectual anaichy, and 
also sees the cure. We have no hesitation in lecording our 
conviction that the Course de Philosophic Positive is the great- 
est work of our century, and will form one of the mighty 
landmarks in the histoiy of opinion. No one before him 
ever di earned of ti eating social problems otherwise than 
upon theological or metaphysical methods. He fii'st showed 
bow possible, - nay, how imperative^ — it was that social ques- 
tions, sliould be treated on the same footmg with all other 
scientific questions.” 

And Mill, in his ” System of Logic,”t speaks thus of “ The 
Positive Philosophy” — “Awoik which only requires to 
be better known, to place its author in the very highest class 
of European thinkers A sociological system widely 

removed from the vague and conjectural character of all for- 
mer attempts, and worthy to take its place, at last, among 
established sciences. A work which I hold to be far 

the greatest yet produced in the Philosophy of the Sciences 
^ ~ He [Comte] may truly be said to have created the 

philosophy of the lugher mathematics. * Whose view 
of the philosophy of classification is the most erudite with 
which 1 am acquainted * ’ His ^works are the only 
source to which the reader can resort for a practical exem- 
plification of the study of social phenomena on the true prm- 
•ciples of the Historical Method Of that method I do not 
hesitate to pronounce them a model.” 

♦ This "work should he m the possession of every scientiflc lover of hberty 
3t IS for sale by the Truth Seeker Oo 

t For sale by the Truth Seeker Oo 
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" Olcaniess and depth, comprehonaiTeness and prtdsija 
have never probably, been bo remorkablT tmited as fax 
Comte,’’ Bays Pn/aaor QtHc^ of trwm CdSkgt, 

The following extraota firom an article (nndentood to be 
^ Sir David Brewster) wUch appeared in the .Sitfi6tfn/4 
Bcmcw Will also give some fttrther Idea of the aim and char* 
actor of The Poaiuve PMloaopby 

“ A work of profound science, marked with great acute- 
neea of roafloning, and consplcuoiis for the highest attribntes 
of mtelleotaal power It comprehend* hlxTHEJuncs, Aar^ 
MOiTT, Pbtbics, and Ohemibtbt or the sciencea of Jmrgamc 
Bodies, andPHTHiOLoaT,aiid3ocJiALpHTBicfl,orth6Bcienc« 
of OrooJixo Bodies. 

Under the head of Booial Phthiob the author treats of 
the general Btructure of human societies, of the fandamental 
natural law of the development of the bnniftn species, and of 
the progreas of civilization. This last Section is subdivided 
into thr^ heads — the Tbowlookul Epoch, the IfFixpHTSio- 
XL Epoch, and the PosravB Kpooh — the fii^t of these embra- 
cing pHiiHHiat, POLTTHKlglt and MOHOTHmSM.” 

Kefemng to the Astronoinical part of the work, the Ee- 
viewer says, “We coedd have wishM to place before our rea 
ders some specimens of our author’s manner of treating these 
difficult and deeply interestiDg topics — of his sunple^ yet 

g werftil eloquence-— of hi* enuiuMaetio admiratiDn of Intel 
!tual supenonty — of his acouracy as a historian, his honeetr 
0 * a judge, and of his absolute fre^om from all personal and 
national feelings." 

But the mental effort which produced the “PostAw PAt- 
heopky ” was too much for the wnin of any one man to make 
with impunity as the subeequeat writlngB of the great posi 
tivist show With reepect to these, and particularly to Com- 
te’s Positive BeUgion, Mr Lewes very considerately re- 
marl^ — “ let us draw a veil over them p and I who have 
made Comto a study,, will add, that any other new than this, 
with respect to the wntmga which Oomte sent forth to the 
world the Poritive Philoeophy ia moat myoat 

The clergy are at length aware that the slander and 
abuse which Sey have bellowed forth from the pulpit against 
Paine, have adverba^ hia works more effecftmlly than tec 
per cent of their own salaries could have done through the 
newspapers and henoe the profound alienee which they 
mainSinwith respect to the perwnalUy of Comte,and to the 
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name of “ The Positive Philosophy^ Priests know that the 
world’s old religion is dead, but they mean to prolong its 
decay to the utmost, in oi der to feed, like caiTion crows, on 
its rotten carcass , they therefoie take every precaution 
against having it stiried up. 

Observe in what genei al terms the “ black coats,” as Hum- 
boldt styles the pai sons, denounce the materialism with which 
all the high talent of the age in which we live is imbued. 
They do not wish to let their dupes know that such men as 
Humboldt and Comte did not believe in the existence of the 
extra-almighty pedant whom they seat on the throne of the 
universe. 

We have already seen that the authoi of “ Cosmos not 
only held superstition and its ministeis m as utter contempt 
as did he who wrote “ The Age of Reason,” but that he was 
furthermore a thoiough materialist , and the author of The 
Positive Philosophy has mathematically annihilated a God 
who can have no y>? actical existence to man, together with 
the supposed foundation of a faith, the further teaching of 
which, can but hold human perfection m abeyance. Yet the 
aristocracy of Em ope were proud of the companionship of 
Humboldt, and emperors and kings presented him with testi- 
monials of their high regard 

As to Auguste Comte, it is rumoied that the Emperor 
Napoleon HI held tiequent confei ences ivith him , and the 
encouragement which that monarch is giving to men of sci- 
ence IS matter of public notoriety. 

But how does “ The Model Republic” compare with mo- 
narchical Europe in these vitally important matters ? Is not 
the noise which, in the Hmted States, is made about freedom, 
as hollow as is the din with which om’ loud-belled churches 
call their congregations to the worship of him who they ne- 
vertheless say enjomed secret devotion ? 

In a country where no thioned sovereign bears sway, 
where no croiimed pope sends foith his bull forbiddmg the 
offices of human kmdness to be extended to those who have 
incurred his displeasure, what diead tyrant willed that 
Thomas Paine should be shunned by many of his illustrious 
compeeiB , — that his bones should be lefused a resting place 
beside those of even the ha^t persecuting and vindictive of all 
the Christian sects , that his name should be almost left out 
of the history of the glorious deeds which his inspiration 
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eansiid to ba performed, and oven to tiiia day be held m 
ijttor auborreDca by uearlj oil those lor irliose Treliare 
W8 UI6 and splendid talents "v?©!© so cheerfully deyoted? 
JVho la that wrant ? 

- Pnestcraft I readily answer they who sealoasly ad 
Tocate pojpulat ditoussion, and an appeal to popvlar~ 
opinion^ aa a means of findmg out hovr to deal with thoset 
moat important and compbcated of aD affairs — ^rehmon- 
and government “ Priestcraft I” they erclaim, as ther 
layisli their carefuHif toisys/cmiied sociological /ac/« their cri- 
tical expositions, and their logical deductions, npon the hor 
rifled, astoondedj and euruged, but not at all edified multitude. 

Well, my friendfl, ftrftoccn you and tne, I must ucknow 
led^ that you have alapjied that tyrant's prune minister fbll 
m the face. Try it agam But first gather up your pearls, 
lest the many before whom you hare Indiscrunmately cast 
them, and who want eomethlng of which ih^ can make a far 
moreyirachcal and Boliy^ac/ory use, turn npon and " rend you.® 

“ I^onmce ) of course we know that pneetoiaft thnres 
on Ignorance. Jcmoronce is that tyrant methlnks X hear 
you farther answer 

Yes, my friends, ignorance u diat tyrant. Bnt stlU, the 
most Important, and by fkr most difficult question reroAins 
unanirwered. ,^6 tstv^ignoronceofthB fact that the Bible ib 
of human ori^ The Bible is but one of the weathetr'cocka 
which tell which way the wind of ]»pulax folly blows. The 
Koran is another and so Is the B^k of Mormon. And 
they are all rather uaeful than otherwise, os they fhrnish sag 
gQeUons os to the couree to be pursued by smentiflo and ar^ 
ustio reformers. Sa w not ignorance with respect to read 
ing, writing, geography grammar arithmetic, Greek, Latin , 

In short, he u not ignorance of anything which baa hitherto 
been ta^ht or thought of in any acbooT or college. 

PU tml you w^i As u tffsorojxee </ preeently , and, at the 
same tune, 1 will demoustrate how to liberate man firom his 
despotism, n^Txd rescue the memory of Thomas Paine from the 
ruproach which ^ been so uiyusUy so blindly, or else so un 
Jide^uinaSy heaped upon It 

jtre such rights os EngU^ Couati+utlonaliini can gire u» 
■worth con.ending for ’ Independence is the only mcasa"o 
that be of anyarnd , sobstantially said Thomas Paine to 
more cautioua rebels who at the oommencomaut of t^ 
iimes that tn^ men a souls, were glooming orer tbo 
nuserable effects which half measures hod produced. 
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Are aucli shams of rights as caucus-and-ballot-boxisiii can 
giye us, ■worth spending any moie time, and money, and agi- 
tation upon ? I ask, and appeal to what has been most lying- 
iy named free government in Greece, Eome, England, Ve- 
nice, France, the United States, and wherever else it has 
been attempted to male permanent the o isis stoxje of pro- 
gress which maiks the depaituie from monaichy. No, mj 
hiends, Art-Libeity (done, can be otany avail. 

Art-Liberty may now sound as sti ango as did American 
Independence when fiist pronounced by Thomas Paine ; ay, 
and as Reasonable, too Still, I lepeat, nothing short of 
Art-Liberty can prevent the freedom-experiment which Paine 
so powerfully incited, from failing in the United States, as 
badly as it has in every other countiy where it has been 
tried. 

How far short of such failure is that experiment now ? 
when statesmen, and plulosophers, ay, and pMlanth opists, 
are seriously discussing the question, whether “free laborers” 
or “ slaves ” have the most uncomfortable time of it ? 

Look at the opaque web of entanglement which oui “lep- 
resentatives ” have woven, oi “enacted ” foi us, and called 
“ law.” Look at the wretched and expensive farces which 
the admmisterers of these “ laws ” play, under the name of 
“ trials ” Are caucusing, balloting, “ constitutions,” “ laws,” 
andjww-i? lal-jiLstice the sum and substance of the liberty for 
which Paine stimulated that gloiious band which Washing- 
ton led, to saciifice their lives ? Is this the crid of the revo- 
lution which “ Common Sense ” instigated ’ 

Was the earth fertilized and the ocean reddened with hu- 
man blood, and were both earth and ocean sti ewn with the 
ashes and thp wrecks of human skill and mdustiy, in order 
to achieve demagogism In fine, are nature's resources fully 

exhausted, only to produce such a miserable abortion that 
her highest bemg, man, abjures her for the “ supernatural 
Surely this cannot be so. 

Eeader, did you ever notice the fact that the Umted 
States Government and that of Eussia are, and have always 
been on remarkably lo-ving terms with each other? WeU, 
this is but as natural as it is for “ birds of a feather to flock 
together.” The political systems of both Eussia and Ame- 
rica, are, about equally, as pure absolutisms as governments 
can be. In Eussia, the head of the majority-despotism 
which tyramzes, is designated by birth. The Eussian Gov- 
tmmentiB a simple despotism, modifiable by assassination. In 
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^ United States, tha band of conspirators for wboI«I« 
Wolenw and wrong,— the bead, or dlroctorj* of tbo nn^rity 
degwtira which trranmies, is designated by caacna fraai 
and baUotrboxjaOTery , aided by peianpr, bribery cormptioC 
and by the occasional use of the fist, the bludgeon, the dag- 
and the pisteL The difference between Buflsian aS 
American despotiam is ao nonoasential, that no two great 
Myemments m the world have shown such mark^ good 
feeling for each other, os have that of the Oaar and those <s^ 
Tontes with whom he ghores the spoils, and that of tie Pre- 
sident, by whom and hla s^phonts, the United States Is 
freshly sulqrjugated and plundered every four yeara. 

Bat what do yon mean by Arblibei^ ? ilethinks I bear 
those ask who have not already Md their stupidiw/rom £&aoi' 
selves, under that common cover of duUnesB, — tf topia." 

Bv Art-Liberty my friends, I mean ^jsrwtiauawiico' 
txon of oS science and art aysfomied, as fiut as unfolded 'Ihs 
only law which can goyem a free state, must be 
it must be drawn from the iohde </ ec^ence and art , not sd' 
acted f human law can no more be ^ enacted ” than can 
physical law 

Art-Liberty will be the crowning art of arte In develop 
fug nature's resources, of diacovenng and modifying her laws 
and ot combining her powers Gil “creation ® shall be cowpiata. 
^ Enpplr shall be adequate to demand , till nature's grand 
end, vraicK the idm of her tcghcst conadousness wstiadtodj/ 
tndtoatei is attained , ffil nature's highest organism, man, 
to happiness not only perfect, but lasting enough 
to satisfy hi8 five-sense nature without rscoorse to ^ be- 
yond tee sbes till aB phynad ohetaclee to man's Khcrty to 
oe happy are removed, even to the nufriendHness of cUmate I 
Not, by such fandlU maons as that great seer Pourier sup 
posed, but wholly through the working, with nature, of 6<n- 
ence and art, wtdrii have conquered tteam and electricify, 
and made so many other things which were i n iml fi il to man v 
happinett, the very means of' promoting it ^ and which will 
the good of everything, through uic, m exact propor- 
tion to its present erril, throng abuse or ncofert 

Man's leaders, must find out how to satisfy man 8 highest 
tspirotlons, inst^ of catering for his pr^dlces , instead of 
Storing Mm, by flatteiw ana myolery, m Ms &lse, eupema 
torMlstio notions instead of stadjing the tricky of 
Kmtoff and plundering him And they wxU rapldlv find th^ 
out, as soon as * knowledge (already attained) of the witty 
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of science, spreads among them, and along 'with it, its correl- 
late, — that all mankind are one organism, no individual of 
which can be indifferent io each and aU of the others. Enlight- 
ened, far-seeing, aVrhenefiiing selfishness •will then take the 
place of short-sighted, suicidal, penny 'wise pound foolish 
cunning ; and that barricade of hypocrisy, — duty, that most 
fallible of all guides, — conscience, and “ virtue ” and “ vice,” 
those most unscientific and mischievous expressions that have 
ever crept into the vocabulary of human lolly, •will be obso- 
lete. 

Let us draw a picture of the condition of things which 
the current schemes of politics, religion, moralism, " virtue,” 
and “ law” must very shortly produce, if they had unopposed 
sway — if the requirements of both our cim and religious 
guides weie fully complied -with : — 

If all contracts in accordance with present “ law ” were 
fulfilled to the letter, and if aU the “ duties ” enjoined by pre- 
sent moralism were unflinchingly performed, and if all which 
“virtue” styles “ vice” was entirely abstamed from, and if 
what is now “ free trade” according to “ law,” had a “ fair 
field,” how long would it take a millionth of the earth’s inha- 
bitants to accumulate aU its wealth ? In my opinion, it 
would not take ten generations to produce that reign of 
“law,” “prmciple,” morality,” “virtue,” and “free trade,” 
or “ mind-your-own business,” — and-every-one-for-himself-ism, 
on the earth 

But there must be no stealing, s'windlmg, or robbery, as 
legdRy defined, on any account ; and there must be no sexual 
intercourse out of the bpnds of monogamy, even for 
bread , and above all, there must be no acts, or even words of 
treason The labormg man and the labormg woman, must 
patiently and slowly (nay, not very slowly I’m thinking) die 
on such wages as they who, in perfect security, hold all the 
wealth, chose to give ; and those out of work must brave 
martyrdom to ^^pnncijfie," by star'vmg, straightway, unlesa 
they can obtain a “ permit,” to drag out a few months, pos- 
sibly years, in sack-cloth and on water-gruel in an cams 
house.* 

In all soberness, I ask, is not this a fair statement of the 

■*1 claim to have here made a very liberal concessioo , for I have strong 
doubts as to whether old fogyism, if it had it all ita own way, and had not 
the slightest fear of being disturbed, would famish even alms-houses, saA- 
cloth, and water-grael to anu of its victims , to those who were too “ ahiffc- 
kss ’ to take care of themselves. 
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ctiM ? and, tberaforo, is no an entire change, rcltgioos, sociaL 
and moral, tho only thing that can core present reUgioo? 
&omaI, ana moral disease? And ■who ore nearest to the 
“ fang^m of heaven ?” who ore least obstmetivo to iie “ mil 
leniumr they who ore now considered moral, virtaons, and 
respectable, or they -whom each tern unmoral, Tiaoaa, and the 
vilest of the vile ? 


Tho only thing that ever made roe serloosly oonnder whe- 
ther or not ‘ Jesns ” was a divine personaga -waa, the prrfer 

ence which he uniformly ^ve to ^ sinners,” " pnblicanB and 
harlots,” even over the ^Ibes, Phonsees and hypoentesj;” 
who Mrfbrmed oil which “ the law ” and moraliam roqaire<L 
And I mast confbsa that I am aUlI astonished that any one 
ehoold, almost two thousand years ago, eo ihlly have under 
stood what bo very few even now have any conception of 
Yet this, the Btrong^ argament which can be adduced to 
prove “ OhnsVa" (uvinity, the doctors of that divinity have 
never to my knowledge, brought up Need I add that the 
reason la very evident? Of oourae, were the doctors aforesaid 
to moke u thorough oje of thia argument, they would upeet the 
whole praeent poI!d<^ legal, and moral aohacoe. WaU, 
would it not be beet to overthrow it by any means wbat> 
apfir 1 OT to put the question more festly, can preeeojt " in- 
etltatlons ” be too soon or too thorooMly supereeded by thoae 
ishioh Art-Liberty but for them -womd prodaoe ? 

Opiniomsm and moralism, like supematorallani, (of 
which they ore the refinement) have aff® since, eihanstod 
what little power for good they ever baa, and bewme so ex 
ceedingly morbific to the eoclal organism, that they cannot 
be too Bpeodilv excreted- Reason and flw discusaon were 
onoet In the fifth century, I behove, eeriously engaged on the 
question as to whether angels could go from one pomt to 
another ■without pimmng through mtenoodlate space , and I 
myself in toe nineteenth century ^re heard reason and free 
diflcnasioa on the question as to whether there was or TTaa 
not apersonal dei^ , nay, that devil's tail was actually die- 
cuBBod and reasoned upon. How much progreas hare rewn 
and free disoosBlon made since toe fifth oentuiy T Have to^ 

made any? Are we not indebted ibr every bit of liberty^ 

eniov now more than man ki nd did toen, to science ^d r 
always exoepthig whnt little good reason and diacu^ou 
or BumectiviW wire done os very common and proportto 
ably subordinate anxilianes, daring m 

boa. Then, these weapons, when wielded by sodi rooa m 
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Paine, were of use , nay, would have hem of use, had the so- 
cial structure wMcli they were the instruments of tearing 
down "been replaced by one ready instead of by one huUt 

of the damaged, ay, even i otten materiel of the old one. Paine 
did all which he could be expected to do , but his noble 
efforts were not seconded , for they who wield his weapons 
now/iesemble those soldieis who, instead of attacking 
fresh foes, continue to thrust their swords mto the bodies of 
the slam. Was Thomas Paine here to-day, his old remedies, 
reh^ioiis and political popular free discussion and reasomng 
would be thrown aside , or only used to assist science and art 
to displace them in leligious and state aflaus How other- 
wise could he he Thomas Fame ? He who was the very in- 
carnation of 1 evolution? True, he tiusted that he should 
“never use any other weapons than those of reason but he 
had before tiusted that Pi itisn constitutionalism was the best 
possible thmg foi the State Yet how widely and nobly did 
he afterwards change his course m that respect, and would 
he not now see full as much cause as he did then, for taking 
another tack ? Can any sensible person, who would honor hitj 
memory, say that he would not ’ say that he would be satis- 
hed with the despotism which caucus-and-ballot-boxism baa 
palmed off on us, or with any of the means hitherto used to- 
get rid of it ? 

Manh right to be self-governed is, equally with his desire 
to be so, self evident But what is most insultingly tei med 
“ elective franchise,” is the farthest thing possible from self- 
government. It is, except as a transient or onsis-stage expe- 
dient, of all fallacies the most monstrous As a permanency, 
it has no type, and consequently no warrant throughout na- 
ture. In every instance where majorityism has become 
diromc, it has proved as bewildermg and destructive to the 


* “The most formidable weapon against errors of every kind is Eea- 
Bon I have never used any other, and I trust I never shall says Paine, 
in his dedication of “ The Age of Reason" to his “fellow-citrzens of the United 
States ot Apenca." But he had dreadful experience of the rebound against 
himself, which the blows that he dealt with that weapon caused And su- 
perstition IS fully as rampant with the multitude now, as it was before the 
* Age of Reason” was written , and it is as nfe now, as it then iv as, even 
with the higher classes , with the exception that is clearly traceable to 
science and art Every man of mtelligence at all above the vulgar knows, 
that not only Ethan Allen, Jefferson, and Frankhn “were mfidels as the 
phrase is, but that Lafayette, and, m fact, nearly all *e other revolution^y 
worthies, no more believed m the “divimty’ of ‘ TheB-ble,” thou Paine did. 
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Boci^rganism, as the worst bsarnty proves to the indlvido- 
aL There is no record of eodfity^s Mm afflicted wltii the 
caaciifl-and*faoJiot box Tnnnfa ibr any conaderable length of 
time, without having to be confined in the strait-iaoket of 
military despotism , or prescribed a donble doee of eesentiaily 
the same kind of tyranny from which it bad so madly 
supposed that on eBCo™ nod been made. What, then, I ask, 
in oehnlf of Thomas Fame, whose distlngnlflhing'charaoteris* 
tio> was to “ go ahead,” is fte nse of fooSng onv longer with 
the speculative, abstract, tan taiudng shadows of nnman rights, 
which onr cormpt, spoil-seefciDg demogognes impudently 
palm off on ns for liberty ? And wby perSst longer m re- 
peating the miserable reh^ons and moral fhilnree into which 
onr reDgioas and moral qoocka plunge na ? 

To what pnrpose have both religion and wUtics been so 
freely discnssed for nearly a centary past, in the United 
Stat^ b? all who had more tongne than Drain and more v«n 
ity than, depth of research? This is not saying that some wise 
and vary worthy people have not also b^ led into the &I* 
lacy that abstr^ smijectivism was sufflcaent to remedy dee- 
poUfiOL I was once in that onfortanate predicament mvBelf , 
and the axiom of Thomas Jefferson (I l^eve it was Jeffer* 
son’s, at any rata it is the axiom of his lovdeai foUowen) was, 
that error may be eafely tnuted where reason is left fiee to 
con^at It Bat I ask In all aobemees, has error been 
tmsted in the United States, though reason is there as free 
to combat it as tte rruyonty will let it bo ? And with what 
good effect, so far as socud cercJaicdvre is concerned, have 
careftillT called, and almost as carefiilly isolated been 
laid before the multatade, whose views ore neceroarily con- 
fined to the specialitieB which constitate tA«r oafftn^, since 
the acute stage of revolution in this country ? 

I tell you that facta, to be worth any tkwg must be sys- 
temiied , and that, too unmeasarahly more in social or state 
affairs in any others , and that this requires the wisest 
'hoods that can grow on human ahoniders, aided by off edence 
and art, and by the most laborious and uninterrupted pr^ia* 
ration. Sodal Science is the art </ arts , not ih^ari c/ p> 


Tifirffl fT*icicry 

In rate of all the freedom of the tongue and of the preei 
which Se m^ionty will allow to bo exerc^ed, or oaa ^ow 
to be erawifled till social science and art take charge of edu- 
cation, is not our political system corrupt to the very core ? 
Are not they who nave oharjpi of the public treasury a very 
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g.lug of fchiGvcs ? And aio uofc they whom “ elective fxau- 
chi?o ” places at the head ot affairs, plunging the nation, in- 
to bankruptcy every few years, and at snorter and shorter 
intervals, by their reckless wastefulness, in letting the life- 
blood of industry, as now carried on — money — pour ahoad 
like water, for the sake of catching theirdippeisfull of it? 

And as to religion : — has not tlio empire state. New York, 
in 1860, enacted yunday-Iuws ivhich would have done ciedit 
to the Blue Code of Connecticut in 1G50 ? Are not church- 
bmlding, and church-going, and revnalism, ay, and ]Moi mon- 
ism, rife among that veiy multitude — that highest court fiom 
whose dread deciees theie is no present appeal, to whom free 
discussion and facts have hcen presented to the extent the?/ can 
be bi/ i:)ieeeni methods? 

The popular free-discussion of affairs of the last degiee 
of complication — rehgious and state affairs — except dm mg 
the crisis pel iod of revolution, only renders that worst of des- 
potisms, anarchy, chronic : it seats in tlie social organism, 
that political gangiene — demagogism — which has always 
mtherto, sooner or later, lequued the cauterization of mili- 
tary despotism, (a remedy all but as bad as the disease) m or- 
der to be got rid of — m oider to save even civilization Des- 
potismis tlie most inveterate of all the diseases of the social 
orgamsm which ignorance has inflicted , nay, it is a complica- 
tion of all its diseases. What, my fellow-man, would any of 
you think of the physician who should consult with an mdi- 
vidual organism with a view to taking that orgamsm's opm- 
lon as to what course he (the physician) had best pursue m 
order to cure him, (the orgamsm) of scrofula, complicated 
with every other bodily disease to which flesh is heir? 
Would not the patient, if he had one spark of common sense 
left, order such a doctor out of doors ? with “ Sir, I expected 
aid from your science and your healing ait , and did not em- 
ploy you to mock and insult me in my wretchedness.” 

Would any one who possessed a spark of reason, even, 
venture at sea m a vessel, with respect to the management of 
which, the vote of all who happened to go on board was 
going to tie taken? And do the managers of the ship of 
state require loss preparation than do common sailors ? Do 
they not require so much more us^ud knowledge than they 
have ever been qualified with, that they have always wrecked 
or capsized the slup of state, except where it is only a ques- 
tion of tune when they will do so ? Evidently, church and 
state managemont require art and skill infimtely superior to 
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wiiat “ aopernotarallffia ” and its legitimate chll(i,moiiaroliiem. 
or fta bastard {ssne, caacus^d-baljot-boiism, are capable of 
From the dissecting room, the chemical laboratory . the aa- 
trononucai observuto^ , the physician's and physiologiats 
fftndy , m fine, from all the schools of science and art, ahoold 
human lair bo dedaxtd^ instead of being “ enacted " m legifr- 
JatiTe halls, by those who, fn every respect bfflide* poIitSal 
trickery, fraud, and “ sma^eea,” are perfect ignoramnsea. 

Nature tArc^Aout, most be so modified (not changed) , bo 
Uberaied/rom iheihraldomof^ antagonism or covnitTiuiton, m 
short, 80 improved by eirt, that the ocmditions wUch now no- 
ceamtate de^tiam and erfl will be superseded by thoee wluch 
will make liberty, and all that Is deaireble, os spontaneons aa 
IS the order of the spheres. 

Idon naturally de^ea to be good There is not, never wis, 
and never can a sane human being who would not like to 
have things so arranged that every kaman desire coidd 
ly graiijt^ instead of as now almost wholly denied grati^ 
cation , man's “ holy " or ** heavenly ” desiree, — the voiy 
qmnteasonce of aenkLolness, are a and wiU be an 

everlasting testimony to the troth of this. 

Priestcraft cannot be put down, till man obtains his " be> 
mg’s Old and aim or Is satisfied that it is attainable, in tbm 
material this perceptible, this sense-world. To deeire moat 
be to poneas, with the exception (If it can be called an excep' 
tion^ of the intervention of just exertion enough to give to pot- 
seBsIon its due value. Mankmd will, with few exceptions,, 
scorn reason, so long os U arrors itself against hvoiiaa w- 
iiind , against what maa/ede toM true. And until sdenoe 
and art pro mnn (or assure him that they can give him) tha 
perfect and sufl£dently lasting happmees which he Instinctive- 
ly knows that the power which created him owet ktm and 
etande liedged to give him or tom oat to be on dlmghty/a*- 
Ivre, he willparBue that happioea oven beyond the greve , 
uniA ^neetcraftfor hxa guide, oouree. , t , . 

Can nature or aH oxurtem^e, fitllT and allow the draira which, 
on the Indisputable testimony of the human passions, she has 
Buthonxed her highest beings to draw on her to be protest' 
ed? Barely, “supeniaturaflflm''itBclfifl leas absurd than this. 

Fnends of human nghtal BeUerers in progress t limy 
thing more certain, th^ that combined sdence and la cor- 
rcwjonding art, or full andoomplote dcTeIopmont, mufltprovw 
adMuatoto all tor which “ miracle" can be intelligibly ia 
voted f 
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Ignorance respect to this, then ignorance of how to 
velop natu) c's ) csoiu and moebf u and hai nionwubhj conihine 

ho poweis, so as to liberate her tenclency to pcifectiou flora 
all obstmctions — so that her means will corieapond to 
her end^, — constitute^ the tyrant in tcaichol wiiom we start- 
ed There he stands ! But ho is not lUMilneiahle, uoi is Ins 
feartully, ay, all but ‘Vupeinaturoll} ” stiong foitie-'i irapieg- 
nable. Let us “up and at him,” tlien, us determinedly as our 
sires of glorious memory charged Ins minions at Bunker 
Hill. Fa^lcynuj, as we lane learned by long, sad expciience, 
13 sheer nouseii'je ; quartei being out of tlic question This 
arch enemy of mankind must be annihilated bcfoic liberty 
can bean actualif}/ And the icligious faith ol tlie hu- 
man race must be tiaiisfeiicd from tlie nnsterioiis and impos- 
sible, and fi oin then con elates, thesubiectne and speculative, 
to the intelligible and pi actical Ami these must be shown 
capable of tulfilliug man’s highest aspiiations, befoie he 
can truhf understand tlie mission, and JuUy appreciate the 
worth oi TH 03 fA 3 Paine 

I tiust I have sliovn that, to conquer tlie tyrant wbiob 
ignorance of /mm constitutes, was the common aim 
and the i cal, bowevei ghmmeiingly perceived object, of the 
exeitions of Rousseau, Paine, Comte, and all the otbei au- 
thor-heroes and liGioines, who have ever written. In con- 
clusion allow me to propose aci isisqu estionior the practical 
consultation upon, of my friends, wiiose ? eligion (If I may be 
allowed to accuse them of having awy) reason and bee dis- 
cussion compose : 

How can man be extricated from having to grovel lound 
and 'lound and iound in the hopeless orbit which has mystery 
for its center, monarchy for its aphelion, dcmagogism lor its 
perihelion, and uuvainislied wretclieduess or gilded misery 
tor its whole course, except by scientilically, ai tistically, and 
unitedly creating the i equisite conditions for Actual Libei ty? 

All have their hobby. Mine, it will be pretty clearly per- 
ceived is, — that natw e, tlirough development, will prove aUr 
sujicient. 

Come, all ye who delight m the amble of that well-tried 
hack, — popular religious, political, and sociological discussion, 
and who do not like the complexion of present religious, po- 
litical, and social institutions, and who aie not enamoured 
of the millennium which I have shown would constitute their 
ultimatum — ^If you object to Ait-lnherty, please to let the 
world know defimtely, what you do propose. 
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Ab one of the most heroio acts of Thomas Paine’s Hfe, 
dnd one ■vrhioh also showed the profoundness of hia pohti 
oal wisdom^ was his speech in opposition to the execution 
of Louis XVX I wish to draw particular attention to it, 
and therefore giye it a place m an Appendix for I have 
observed that even the most cursory readers generally 
look at the end of a work. 

This speech, hlr Paine well understood, would expose 
him to the derceat wrath of the Jacobins, who sustained 
by the tnomphant rabble had resolved, in the king s case, 
to dispense with even the /orms of “ pi^ce,” to the extent 
of setnng aside the role which required the sanction of a 
two-thirds majontr for the infliction of the death penalty 
""We vote protested Iianjumais, when the balloong was 
ordered to commence, ** under the daggers and the cannon 
of the factions. 

In order to more fully understand in what fearful peril 
Mr Pame voluntarily placed himself by delivering this 
speech it will bo necessary to know that “ thb factions to 
which deputy IjanminBifl referred, were composed of the 
cruel monsters (and their abettors) who n short time be- 
fore had ‘ laboured, ' os their horrible but “ dmjdensied 
leader hlaiUard, termed it, during thirty six hours, at maa- 
aacreing the unarmed prisoners, who hod been c omm itted 
on mere suspicion of not being fnendly to the powers thM 
then held sway , and for which “ laboM its r^alous and 
indnstnoufl performers, eh covered with blood and brains, 
demanded instant payment of the committee of the muui 
cipality threatening them with instant death if they did 
not comply 
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“ Do you think I have earned only t^venty-four francs ?’* 
said one of these principled assassins, brandishing a massive 
weapon, “ why, I havo slam forty witli my own hands." 


SPEECH OP THOMAS PAINE, AS DEPUTY IN THE 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OP PILV.NCE, IN OPPO- 
SITION TO THE EXECUTION OP THE KING 

Citizen President • 

My hatred and abhorrence of absolute monarchy are suffi- 
ciently known , they originated in principles of reason and 
conviction, nor, except with life, can they ever be extirpated ; 
but my compassion for tlie unfortunate, Avhether friend or 
enemy, is equally lively and sincere 

I voted that Louis should be tried, because it was neces- 
sary to afford proofs to the world of the perfidy, corruption, 
and abomination of the French government 

The infinity of evidence that has been produced exposes 
them in the most glaring and hideous colouis. 

Nevertheless I am inclined to believe that if Louis Capet 
had been born in an obscure condition, had he lived within 
the circle of an amiable and respectable neighbourhood, at 
liberty to practice the duties of domestic life, had he been 
thus situated I cannot believe that he would have shewn him- 
self destitute of social virtues , we are, in a moment of fer- 
mentation like this, naturally little indulgent to his vices, or 
rather to those of his government ; we regard them with ad- 
ditional horror and indignation , not that they are more hei- 
nous than those of his predecessors, but because our eyes are 
now open, and the veil of delusion at length withdrawn ; yet 
the lamentably degraded state to which he is actually re- 
duced IS surely far less imputable to him than to the constitu- 
ent assembly which, of its own authority, without consent or 
advice of the people, restored him to the thione 

I was present at the time of the flight or abdication of 
Loms XYi , and when he was taken and bi ought back The 
proposal of restoring to him the supreme power struck me 
with amazement , and although at that time I was not a citi- 
zen, yet as a citizen of the world, I employed all the efibrti 
that depended on me to prevent it. 

A small society, composed only of five persons, two oi 
whom are now members of the convention, took at that tuns 
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name of the Republican Club Eepubllcahie). 

ThiH 80 Cl cty opposed the restoiatioii of XiouiB, not 00 much on 
account of hla poreonal offencee, as in order to overthroir 
monarchy and to erect on its nrin* the republican STHtem 
and an equal rgiresentatlon 

With this Mgn I traced out tn the Engliah language 
certain propoaiboufl -which ware translated miSi aome tn fling 
alteration and signed by Achilles Duohelclot, lieutenout 
general in the army of the French republic, and at that tune 
one of the five membera which composed our little par^ 
the law requiring the eignature of a cltiien at the bottom ot 
eac^riutM paper 

Tho paper -was indignantly tom by Malouet, and brought 
forth in thia room as an article of accusation against the 
pereon who had signed it, the author and their aSherenta , 
but such 18 the reyolution of event* that this paper is now 
rerived and brought forth for a very ofqjoote purpose. 

To remind the nation of the error of that unfortunats 
day that fatal error of not having then boonshed Louis XVI 
from its besom, the paper in queebon waa conceir^ in the 
folio-wing terms , ana I bring it forwarf this day to plead m 
favor of his exile preferably to his death. 

“ Brethren, and fellow Oitizens The serene tranquillity 
tlie mutual confidence which prevailed amongst u* during 
Uie time of the late klng^s beca^ the Indlfierence with which 
■we beheld him retam, are unequivocal prools that the ab- 
Bouce of the king is more desirable than his prcsenco, and 
that ho 13 not oulr a political superfloity but a grievous bur- 
then preafilmr hard on the -whole nation. 


‘ Let us not be imposed on 1 ^ sophisms ail that con* 
oems this m an is reduced to four points. He has abdicated 
the throne in ha ving fled from his poet. Abdication and dfr 
sertion ore not charaotfinxed by length of abeeuce, but by the 
single act of fliAt, In the prwnt instance the act Is every 
thipg and the time nothing 

^The nation can never give hock its confidence to a man 
-who fidse to his trust, perjured to his oath, conspirea a claih 
deetine flight, obtaina a fraudulent paaspoi^ conceal* a king 
of Prunca under the diBfruso ot a raiet, dzre^ hm course to 
ward* a frontier covered with traitor* and de«rterB,and eri- 
dently meditates a return into our country -with a fiirce capa 
bio of imposjug his own despotio la-w*. Ought his flight to 
be considered a* his own act, or the act of those who fled 
withhim? Was it a spontaneous rcsohitiun of bis owj* or 
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iras it inspired into him by others ? Tlio alternative is im* 
material : whether fool or hjrpocrite. idiot or traitor, ho has 
proved himself equally unworthy of the vast and important 
iiinctious that had been delegated to him 

"In every sense that the question can bo considered, the 
reciprocal obligations which subsisted between us are dis* 
solved He bolds no longer authority ; wo owe him no longer 
obedience , we see m him no more than an indiffei ent per- 
son ; we can regard him only as Loms Capet. 

“ The history of France presents little else than a long 
senes of public calamity which takes its source from the 
vices of her kings we have been the wretched victims that 
have n6\6r ceased to sufTei either for them or by them. The 
catalogue of their oppressions nas complete, but to com- 
plete the sum of then ciimes, treason ^\as yet wanting; 
now the only vacancy is filled up, the dreadful list is full ; 
the system is exhausted , there aie no lemammg eirois 
for them to commit, their leign is consequently at an end 

‘•As to the peisonal safety of Mr. Louis Capet, it is so 
much the more conGinicd, as France will not stop to degrade 
herself by a ‘Spirit of icvonge agamst a wietch who has dis- 
honored himselt. In defending a just and glorious cause it 
is not possible to degiade it, and the universal tranquillity 
which prevails is an undemable pi oof that a free people know 
how to respect themselves.” 

Having thus explained the principles and exertions of 
the republicans at that fatal period when Louis was reinsta- 
ted m lull possession of the executive power which by his 
fliaht had been suspended, I letuin to the subject, and to the 
deploiable condition m which the man is now actually in- 
volved. What was neglected at the time of which I have 
been bpeakiug has been since brought about by the force of 
necessity. 

Tje 'ivilful treacherous defects m the former constitution 
had been broughi to light, the continual alarm of ucason 
and conspiiacy roused the nation and produced eventfully a 
second i evolution The people have beat down i oyalty, never, 
never to use agam , they have bi ought Louis Capet to the 
bar, and demonstrated in the face of the- whole woild, the 
intrigues, the cabals, the falsehood, corruption, and rooted 
-depravity of his government there remains then only one 
'question to be considered, what is to be done with this man ? 

Foi myself, I freely confess that when I reflect on the un- 
•accountable fbily that lestoied the executive power to his 
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erery comer where enligliUaed poUticmnfl and loTew of 
hnmamty exiat, and ifc ought above all to tWArp 
this aBsemblj 

Bad gWtfmmtfnta hatt Iraxwd ths human race, and \nvred 
li to the gangxnnary arte and r^ixemenis (/ptmuhment, and 
U 19 exactly the same puntehmeni that has so long shaiked the 
eight and iormenUd the patience cf the jfieojie which now tn 
their turn they practise in revenge on thar oppressort. 

But it becomes ua to be strictly on our guard against 
the abomination and peiyerai^ of such eiamplea As 
Branca has been the fint of European natious w amend 
her government, let her also be tne first to abolish the 
pmushment of death, and to find out a milder and more 
e^otual substitute. 

In the parboular case now under oonsideration, I sub* 
mife the wUowmg propoaifaoufl.'— 1st. That the national 
oQEvention shall pronounce the sentence of banishment 
on. Xjouis and his isxsaiY 2ad. That Ixinis Capet shall bo 
detained in prison till the end of the war, and then the 
sentence of bamshment to be executed. 

'Susk 
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ADDUl-iaHl) TO Til;: UJlUmTANTd OV AMUKIOA, ON' THK FOLtOWINQ 
INTCaUTlNQ liUlUKOra, VI/ . 

L — Of tho Ongia and Dosign of Government m General, 
with Concise Remarks on tho English Constitution. 

n. — Of ilonarchy and Hereditary Succession. 

HL — Thoughts on tho Present State of Amencan AiFairs. 

IV — Of tho Present AbiUty of America, with some Miscella- 
neous Reflections To which is added an Appendix. 

JTan knows no master savo creatmg heaven, 

Or those whom choice and common good ordam. 

— TJumson. 



PUBLISHER’S INTEODUanON 


“Hays you teea the pamphlet, ^Cotnmoa Stru^V” uhed 
Major Ueaeral Lee, in a letter to 'W^aahington, “I nerer 
taw such a maaterly, irresistible performance. It will, if 1 
miRtahe not, in conoorrence with the transcendent folly and 
wiokednea of the minlttry, give the oox»p-d»-gni 06 to Great 
UntaixL In ihort, I own myself eonrinced by the argu 
menta, of the necessity of separation.'* 

General 'Washington, in a letter to Joseph Beed, Jan. 81 
1776, aays “ A few more anoh flaming argnmenti as werv. 
exhibited at Falmonth and Korfolk, added to the eoimd doo 
trine and unanswerable reasoning contained in the pamphlet 
^Ootnmon iSmaa,’ wOl not leaTo numberB at a loss to decide 
on the propriety of a aeparation.^ 

** ThRt book” {Oommorv 8onM)j saya 3>r Ensh, “burst 
forth from the preea with an effect that has been rarely pro- 
(inoed by types and p^>or, in any age or country ” 



INTRODUCTION 


Perhaps the sentiments contained in the following pages, 
are not yet sufficiently fashionable to procure them general 
favor ; a long habit of not thinking a thing 'vorong^ gives it 
a superficial appearance of being rights and raises at first a 
formidable outcry in defence of custom. But the tumult 
soon subsides. Time makes more converts than reason. 

As a long and violent abuse of power is generally the 
means of calling the right of it in question, (and in matters 
too which might never have been thought of, had not the 
sufferers been aggravated into the inquiry,) and as the king 
of England hath undertaken in his own right, to support the 
parliament in what he calls theira, and as the good people 
of this country are grievously oppressed by the combination, 
they have an undoubted privilege to inquire into the preten- 
sions of both, and equally to reject the usurpations of 
either. 

In the following sheets, the author hath studiously avoided 
every thing which is personal among ourselves. Compli- 
ments as well as censure to individuals make no part 
thereof. The wise and the worthy need not the triumph of 
a pamphlet ; and those whose sentiments are injudicious or 
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tmfirietidlT’) will ceau of themBelTOs, rniTfla# too mooli paim 
is bestowod opon tbdr coQTomcoL 
The caoso of America U) in a great meatore, tKe oanta of 
all manVfnd. Manj drcnmst&nces have, and will silsei 
wldcli are not local, bat tmlreml, and throngli wldoli ^ 
principles of all lorers of manlrind are afi^oted^ and in tlie 
erent of whiclx, their affections axe intereateiL 13ie la/lng 
a ooontij desolate widi fire and sword, dedaiing war 
against the natural rights of all manMnd, and extbpatlng 
the defenders thereof the &ce of the ear&, u the con- 
oem of fsvery man to whom natore hath givtsi the power of 
feeling of which olass, regardleBs of parij oensnre is 

Tbs Author* 


jPocusiLnnji, Fsb. lii 1770. 
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ON THB 

ORIGIN AND DESIGN OF GOVERNMENT IN GENERAL, 
MTTH CONCISE KEKATtKS ON THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 

Some writers have so confotinded society with govem- 
ment as to leave little or no distinction between them ; 
whereas they are not only different, but have different 
origins. Society is produced by our wants, and govern- 
ment by our wickedness , the former promotes oui* hap- 
piness positively by uniting our affections, the latter 
negatively by restraining our vices The one encourages 
intercoui’se, the other creates distinctions The first is 
a patron, the last is a punisher 

Society in every state is a blessing, but government, 
even in its best state, is but a necessary evil ; in its worst 
state an intolerable one , for when we suffer or are ex- 
posed to the same miseries hy a government which we 
might expect in a country without government, our, calam- 
ity IS heightened by reflecting that we furnish the means 
by which we suffer Government, like dress, is the 
badge of lost innocence , the palaces of ki^s are built 
upon the rums of the bowers of paiadise Por were the 
impulses of conscience clear, uniform, and iriesistibly 
obeyed, man would need no other law-giver; but that 
not bemg the case, he finds its necessary to surrender up 
a part of his property to furnish means for the protection 
of the rest , and this he is mduced to do by the same 
prudence which m every other case advises him out of 
two evils to choose the least Wherefore, security being 
the true design and end of government, it unanswerably 
follows that whatever form theieof appears most likely to 
ensure it to us, with the least expense and greatest bene- 
fit, IS preferable to all others. 
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In order to g»m a clear and jtut idea of the dolgn and 
cad of govemmont, let uft scmpose a small mtniber of perBou 
fettled m some Boqoctterea part of the earth, TinonnTiftnt^ 
with the rest, they will then rq)rosent the first peoplinjr 
of any country, or of the woiid In this state of natarS 
liberty, society wiU he their first thou^it A 
motives will eicite them thereto . the strength of one 
if so uneaual to hia wants, and his mind to unfitted for per 
petual soUtnde, that he la soon obliged to seek 
and relief of another, who in Ms turn requires tiie 
Four or fi.ve united, would be able to raise a tolerable dwat 
hug in the midst of a wildemese, but one man labor 
out the common penod of life wi^ut aocompliSi^ any 
thing , when he had fellod his timW he could not remove 
it, nor erect it after it was removed , hunger m the mean- 
time would ureo him from his worJc, ana every difierent 
want would him a different way Disease^ ny oreoi 
mUfortane, would be death, for though naUhor might be 
mortal, yet either would disaole him from living, and reduce 
him to a state in which he might rather be said to perish 
than to die. 

Thus neoeasity, like a gravitatlDg power, would soon fbnn 
OUT newly arrived emigrants into socie^, the reciprocal 
blessings of whlc^ woum supersede, and render the mdlga 
tions of Uw and government nnneceeaary while they 
remained perfectly iust to each other, but u nodilng but 
heaven is mprognaole to vic^ it will unavoidably happen^ 
that in proportion as thev sarmoimt the first dimooltTef m 
emigration, ^^iich bound them together in a common oaus^ 
ftiey wiH b€gm to relax in their duty and attachment to 
each other , and this romisaneca will point out the necessity 

esUblifliiing some form of government to supply the 
defect of moral yirtue. 

Some oouvenient tree wiQ aflford them a stato-houte, under 
the branches of which the whole colony may auemble to 
d^berato on publio mattara. It is more than probable that 
t,hair first laws wfll have the title only of Soauiatu^Tis, and 
be enfoK^ by no other penalty than public olaesteem. In 
this first parliament every man by natural right will have 
a seoL 

But as the oolony increases, the publio ooncam* wiU in- 
oreaae likewise, and the distance at which the members may 
be separated, will render it too InoonTonieot for all of them to 
meet on every occasion as at first, when thdr number was 
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§mall, tlieir habitations near, and the public concerns few 
and trifling This will point out the convenience of their 
consenting to leave the legislative part to be managed bj a 
select number chosen from the whole body, who are sup- 
posed to have the same concerns at stake wmch those have 
who appointed them, and who will act in the same manner 
ns the whole body would were they present. If the colony 
contmue mcreasmg, it will become necessary to augment the 
number of representa^ve8, and that the mterest of every 
part of the colony may bo attended to, it will be found best 
to divide the whole into convenient parts, each part sending 
its proper number ; and that the elected might never fonr 
to themselves an interest separate from the electors^ prudence 
will point out the propriety of having elections often: 
because as the elected might by that means return and mix 
again with the general body oi the electors^ in a few months, 
their fidehty to the pubhc will be secured by the prudent 
reflection oi not mafeng a rod for themselves. And as this 
frequent interchange wall establish a common interest with 
every part of the community, they will mutually and natu- 
rally support each other, ana on this, (not on the unmeaning 
name oi King,) depends the strength of government a/nd the 
hampmesa of the gov&i'ned. , 

Here, then, is the origin and rise of government ; namely, 
a mode rendei ed necessary by the inability of moral virtue 
to govern the world ; here too is the design and end of gov- 
erment, viz. fi-eedom and security. And however our eyes 
may be dazzled with show, or -our ears deceived by sound; 
however prejudice may warp our wills, or interest darken 
our understanding, the simple voice of nature and reason will 
cay, it is right 

I draw my idea of the form of government from a princi- 
ple in nature, which no art can overturn, viz. that the more 
simple any thing is, the less liable it is to be disordered ; 
and the easier repaired when disordered; and with this 
maxim in view, I offer a few, remarks on the so much 
boasted constitution of England. That it was noble for the 
dark and slavish times in which it was erected, is granted. 
"When the world was overrun with tyranny the least remove 
therefrom was a glorious rescue. But that it is imperfect, 
subject to convulsions, and mcapable of producing what it 
seems to promise is easily demonstrated. 

Absolute governments, (though the disgrace of human 
nature,) have this advantage wim them that they are aim* 
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plo , U tho poople suffer, they loio-w the Head from wHlcH 
their mfferiiig springs, know Iflcewis© the remed/, and aw 
not bewilderod ^ a variety of causes ar\A cutm. But the 
constitution of England is so eiooedingly complex, that tha 
nation, may suffer Tor years togethop mthout being able to 
discover m which part the lanlt hee, some wfllsey in one 
and some in another, and eveiy political physician vrlCl ad- 
vise a different modfctne. 

I know it is difflcnlt to get over local or long standing 
prqudices, yet if we wIU suffer oursdveB to ft-ramin a 
component parts of the English constitution, we id^n Anj 
them to be the base remains of two ancient tyramiice, com 
ponndod with soma new npubUoan matensla 

.Rrit. — remains of monarchical tyranny In tha peison 
of the Ung 

Seoendw remains of aristooratioal lyrmnny in the 
persons of thepeera^ 

X\\fdly — ^lud new repubhoan materials, in the persona 
of the commons, on whn^ virtue depends the freeaom of 
hWland« 

The two tirst. by befpg Hereditary, are independent of the 
people t whereiore in a ocn\*i*Mu?iial tarn they ocmtribnto 
notni^ towards the fireedom of the state. 

lb say that the constitution of En^and is a mdon of 
three powers, reofprocally oheeking ea& other, Is farcical 
either the words have no meaning, or they are Hat contrv 
di^ona. 

To say that the oommona is a eheok upon the kmg, pre- 
supposes two things. 

— That the king is not to be trusted witiioot being 
looked afW, or in other words, that a thlnt tor abscdulc 
power, is the natural disease of monarchy 

8«oondly . — TWt the oommons, by bring appointed for that 
purpose, are either wiser or more wortliy of conffd a nce than 
Uio crown. 

But as the same constitutioD which gives the oommona a 
power to check the king by withholdiM the supplier gives 
ftlUrwards the kmg a power to check the commons, by em- 
poweriug him to reject their other hills , it again sappoaw 
that theldng is wiser than those whom ft has alrea<fy sup- 
posed to be wiser than him- A mere absurdly I 

la so methin g exceediz«Iy ridiculous in the compori 
don of monarchy , 5 flrat excmdos a man from the means 
of information, yet empowers him to act in oases where the 
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highest jndgment is reqtiired. The state of a king shuts 
him from the "world, yet the business of a king reqnires him 
to know it tkoronghly; wherefore the different parts, by nn- 
naturally opposmg and destroying each other, prove the 
whole character to be absurd aiid useless. 

Some writers have explained the English constitution 
thuo : the king, say they, is one, the people another ; the 

E eers are a house in behalf of the king j the commons in be- 
alf of the people ; but this hath afl the distinctions of a 
house di"dded against itself: and though the expressions be 
pleasantly arranged, yet wnen examined they appear idle 
and ambiguous; and it will always, happen, that the nicest 
construction that woids are capable of, when applied to the 
description of something which either cannot exist, or is too 
incomprehensible to be "ndthin the compass of description, 
win be words of sound only, and though they may amuse 
the, ear, they cannot inform the mind, mr this explanation 
mcludes a previous question, viz. Hem Game the %mg lyy a 
pow&r whvih the people ao'e afreuid to in'ust, amd akowya 
obliged to check f Such a power could not be the gift of a 
wise people, neither can any power, which needs chechi/ng, be 
from God ; yet the provision which the constitution makes, 
supposes such a power to exist. 

But the provision is unequal to the task ; the means either 
cannot or "will not accomplish the end; and the whole affair 
is a felo de sej for as the greater weight "will always carry 
up ine less, and as all the wheels of a machme are put in 
motion by one, it only remains to know which power in 
the constitution has the most wemht, for that "will govern ; 
and though the others, or a part of them may clog, or, as the 
phrase is, check the rapidity of its motion, yet so long as 
they cannot stop it, their endeavours wiU be meffectual , the 
first mo-ring power "wdl at last have its way, and what it 
wants in speed is supphed by time. 

That the cro'wn is this overbearing part in the English 
constitution needs not be , mentioned, and that it derives its 
whole consequence merely from being the giver of places 
and pensions is self-evident, wherefore, though we have been 
"wise enough to shut and lock a door against absolute mon- 
archy, we at the same time have been foolish enough to put 
the crown in possession of the key 

The prejudice of Enghahmen, m favour ot their oivn go- 
remraent, by kings lords and commons, arises as much or 
more from nationm pnde than reason. Individuals are m 
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doubtedlf safer m England than in some other countriea, 
but the vtW, of the kmg la ai much the law of the laud In 
Britain as in Franco, 'Jnth this difference, that of 

proceeding directly from Ms mouth, it is handjed to the peo* 
pie under the formidable shape of an act of pajhament 
For the fate of Ohariea the First hath only made kings more 
subtle — not morejust 

"Wliereforo, laying aside all national pride and prgudice 
in fisvour of modea and forms, the plam truth is that \t ts 
xehdUy owing (o iAe c<yTHfMuixon of iht p«opl^ and nd ihs 
consMxtticn of Vw aooammarU that tlie orown is not as op- 
pressive m Englana aa in Turkey 

An mcjuliy into the oontMxawnal errors In theEn^ish 
form of goTomment is at this tune highly necessaiy , for as 
vre are never tu a prow condition of aomg j ustic© to others, 
■while we continue under the influence of some leading par- 
tiality, so neither are we capable of doing it to ourselves 
while we remain fettered by any obstinate prejudice. Ani^ 
as a man^ who is attached to a prostitute, Is unfltted to 
choose or judge of a -wiA, ao any prepoesesaxon in favour of 
a rotten constitution of government disable us from ih- 
cemlng a good one. 


or ilOKABCHT AND HSBKDITABT TOOCHSaiOH 

Kimzn) being originally equals in the order of creation, 
the equality comd only bo destroyed by some subsequent 
droumstance f the distmotionv of rich and poor, may m a 
great measure be accounted for, and that ■mthout having 
recourse to the harsh IQ-sounding namee of a'varioe and op- 
preesioii. Oppression la often me oonseouofws, but Bcldom 
or never the means of riches and though avarice -will pre- 
serve a m an firom being neceautoualv poor, it generally 
makes him too timorous to be wealthy 
But there is another and greater distinction for which no 
truly natural or reUglous reason can be assigned, and that 
is the distinction of men Into kings and sulgeds, Male and 
female are the dictinotions of nature, good and bad, the dis- 
tinotiona of heaven, but how a race of men came mto the 
irorld so exalted above the rest, and distinguished Hkt 
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•ome new species, is worth inquiring into, and whether 
they are the means of happiness or of misery to mam 
kind. 

In the early ages of the world, according to the scripture 
chronology, tnere were no kin^s ; the consequence of which 
was there were no wars; it is the pride of kmgs which 
throws mankind into confusion. Holland, without a kmg, 
hath enjoyed more peace for the last century than any of 
the monarchical goyemments of Em ope. Antiquity favors 
the same remark ; for the quiet and rural lives of the first 
patriarchs have a happy something in them, which vanishes 
when we come to the history of Jewish royalty. 

Government by kmgs was first mtroduced mto the world 
by Heathens, from whom the childien of Isiael copied the 
custom. It was the most prospei ous mvention that was ever 
set on foot for the promotion of Idolatry. The heathen paid 
divine honours to their deceased kings, and the Christian 
world hath improved on the plan by doing the same to 
their living ones. How impious is the title of sacred majesi/y 
applied to a worm, who m the midst of his splendor is 
crumbling into dust 1 

As the exalting one man so greatly above the rest, cannot 
be j'ustified on the emial rights of nature, so neither can it be 
defended on the aumority of Scriptui’e : for the will of the 
Almighty as declared by Gideon, and the prophet Samuel, 
expr^sly disapproves of government by itogs. All anti- 
monarchical parts of Scripture, have been very smoothly 
glossed over in monarchical governments, but they undoubt- 
edly merit the attention of countiies, which have their gov- 
ernments yet to form. Herder imto Cesar the things which 
are Cesar's^ is the scripture doctiine of courts, yet it is no 
support of monarchic^ government, for the Jews at that 
time were without a king, and in a state of vassalage to the 
Romans. 

Hear three thousand years passed away from the Mosaic 
account of the creation, until the Jews, under a national de- 
lusion, requested a king. Till then their form of government 
(except in extraordinary cases, where the Almighty inter 
posem was a kmd of republic, administered by a judge and 
the elders of the tribes. Kings they had none, and it was 
held sinfiil to acknowledge any being under that title but 
the Lord of Hosts An n when a man seriously reflects on 
the idolatrous homage which is paid to the peraons of kin^s, 
he need not wonder that the Almighty, ever jealous of his 
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houottr, sliotild du^provo a.fonn of goYommeiiit wMoE to 
imploualj" invadei tne prefogadre of heaTon* 

ilona^T ifi ranked in scripture as one of tlxe sins of tke 
JewBj for wnioli a curse in reserre is denounced n gafnit thoiiL 
The liisto^ of that transacboii i* worth attending to. 

The ohifdren of Israel being oppressed by tha 
Gideon marched Minst them with a gm Jl army, and vii>. 
tory, through the (unne mterpoaition, decided m his faror 
IDie JOWB, elate with succeae, and attributing it to the gen- 
erolahlp of Gideon, proposed m airing him a king, aaj^ig, 
RiiU thou owru^iho\i and thy 9Ci^(mdihytor^tao7U Hare 
was temptation in its fullest extant , not a kingdom only, 
but an hereditary one , but Gideon m the piety of his soul 
rephed, I i oiU n ot rtda oa^rvou, noxther ahall my 9on rids 
over you, THE LORD SHALL RULE OYRR YOU 
'W'ords ne^ not be more ezjdicit^ Gideon doth not dooUno the 
honour, but denieth their right to give it, neither doi he 
oonmliment them with invented deol^tions of his th an!™, but 
in the pocdre style of a Prophet charges tham with disadfeo- 
don to their proper Sovereign, the King of heaven. 

About one hundred years after this, they fell ag^ into 
the same error Ihe hankering which the Jews for the 
idolatrous oustoms of the HeatfiWa, is something exceedingly 
nnacoonn table, but so it was, that layo^ hold of the imjs< 
oonduot of Samud’s two sons, who were mtrusted with some 
oonooms, they came in an abrupt and clamorous 
TTft^nnflr to Samo^ Sayings S^hold thou oW old, and thy torts 
xocdk not in thy u>ayt, noxo make u# a kxny to judge us Wu 
oil ih* othor naUons. And here we cannot but observe that 
their modves were bad, vis. that they might be Uis unto 
other nations, L e. the Heathen, whereas theor true glory lay 
in being as much taxJikd them as possible. But the ihtny 
displeased Samud tahen they tauL Otve us a king iontdge 
u« j and Samuel prayed unto the Lord, astd the Lord saxd 
unio Samuel, Hearisn unto the votes qffAs peo^ *n aU that 
they say unto thee, for they have not r^^tod thee, hu t they 
haw rSeeted ms, mAT I SHOULD NOT REIGN OVM 
TTT^f. Aooordxng to aB the usorks iBhtch they how done 
ttnoe the day that Ihrought them, up out <f Egrni, evsnunto 
hisday, tohersunih they Haw forihisn me, served other 

Oode, io do they edeo unto thee B'oto therefore hearken 

xtntolhe\rvotoe,Mvhett,protestsolsmnlyuntoihem ondehota 
the manner cf the Hng that shdUretgn over ihemjhe.VQi 

of any particalar Hug, but the cencrul manner of the kiogf oi 
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the earth, whom Larael was so eagerly copying after. And not- 
withstanding the great distance of time and difference of 
manners, the character is still in fashion. Arid Samuel told 
aU the 'Words of the Lord> unto the people, thcd> oehedt of 
c king. And he said^ Th/is shaU oe me ma/rmer of the hiaig 
that shall reign over 'you / he 'wiU take yov/r sons and appoint 
them for himself, for his chariots, cmd to he hu horseanem, 
/md some shall run hfore his ohariots (this description agrees 
with the present mode of impressing men) amd he 'wiU 
point him captains over thousands, and captai/ns over jift/ies, 
a/nd 'will set them to ear his groimd a/nd to reap his mrvest, 
a/nd to make his i/nst/rwme/nts of 'war, amd i/nst/rv/mmts of hie 
chariots ; and he 'will take your daughters to he oonfectionr 
a/ries, a/nd to he cooks a/nd to he hcucers (this describes the 
expense and luicury as well as the oppression of kings) and 
he 'will take your fields a/nd your oH/oe yards, even the best of 
them, a/nd give them to his servants / a/nd he 'will take the 
tenth of your seed, and ofkfour vineyards, and gire them to 
his officers and to his servants (by which we see t5iat,bribery, 
eormption, and favoritism, are the standing vices of kings) 
and he 'wdl take the tenth of your men servants, and your 
maid seivants, a/nd your goodUest young men, and your 
asses, and put them to his i/oork: and he unU take the tenth 
of your sJi^, and ye shaU he his servants, and ye shaU cry 
out in that day because of your king which ye shaU ha/ve 
■chosen AISTD THE LOUD WELL ISTOT KEAE YOU 
IN' THAT DAT. This acconnts for the continuation of 
monarchy ; neither do the characters of the few good kings 
which have lived since, either sanctify the title, or blot out 
the sinfulness of the origin : the high encomium given of 
David takes no notice of mm ofiioiaiU/y as a king, but only as 
a man after Gnd’s own heart. Ne/oermeiess the people refused 
to obey the voice of Samuel, and they said, Nay, out we 'wiU 
have a king over us, that we may he like aU the nations^ and 
that our king may judge us, a/nd go out before us and fight 
our hatUes. Samnel continued toi reason with them, but to 
no purpose; he set before them their ingratitude, but all 
would not avail ; and seeing them folly bent' on their folly, 
he cried out, L'wUL call unto the lA/rd, and he shaU send 
thunder and rain (which was then a punishment, being in 
the time of wheat harvest) that ye may perceive and see that 
your 'wickedness is great which ye have done in the sight of 
the Lord, IN' ASKTHG YOH A KTHG. So Samuel called 
unto the Lord, and the Lord sent thunder and rain that day, 
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af^^tMpeqpUgnaOufeandtMI^an^ 4nd 

aU ttupe^ taxd «nto arnuoJ, Pray for thy tmxmir inio 
tM Lord ihyGod that w du not, Jvr TO S iVH 
^DED UNTO OUB SUSS THlOf^ TO ABK A 
ElfG Tbeae portion of acnpture tiQ di«ct and pCiltiTa. 
xhOT adndt of no ea^uyocal coMtinction. Bit tlio 
liatn here entered ma protert gainst monarchical govern 
ment is true, or the acriptnre la filse. ^^D^ a map hA good 
reaaoa to believe that there la aa much of imgcrafl, as pneet- 
craft in -wltfaholding the B(aiptore firom the public in iftpijh 
conntne*. For maaarchy In evtajinatance ia the Popfli7 ot 
govemmant. 

To the evil of monarchy wo have added that of hared* xjJ 
sncoeeaion > and aa the flnt ia a degradation and 
of ottraelvea, to the aecond, claimed aa a matter of rigoL 5 
an insnlt arid impoaltfon on poaterit^ For all mflnhmng 
orimnaily enaaia, no ona by could have a right to aS 
up ma own xSamily, in perpetual pre&rence to aQ othera fix. 
evoT) and thou^ hima^ ought deaerve decent d^ree 
of hemoura of nla cotemporanc^ yet hia deecendauts m^t 
be far too unworthy to inherit uem. One of the atrongeat 
natural proofii of the fblly of hereditary right in Idngt^ 
is that nature diaapprovea it, othenriae ahe would not so 
frequently turn It into ridicule, by givig manfciiid an Ast 
for a Iaotk 

Secondly, aa no man at first couH poaseaa more public 
honouri than were boftowed upon him, so the girera of thoce 
honours could have no power to give away liie ri^t of poa- 
tmity, and thou^ th^ might say “"We choose you for our 
heai” they could not, without manifeat InjuatiM to their 
gay “ that your children and your ohildren’a chil 
dren ghftP re%fn over oura for ewf " fiecauae auch an un- 
wise^ unjust, unnatural compact might, (perhaps) in the next 
ancceealon put them under the govemmeat of k ro^e, or a 
fool. Moat wise men in their private sentiments, have over 
treated hereditary right with oemtempt , yet it la one of thoaa 
ivila, which when once estabKahed Is not eaafly removed , 
many submit f^m fear, othera from superattfrom and the 
more powerful part shai^ with the king, the plunder of 

IS fuppoalug the proaent race of Jdngi in Jia worid 
to hove had an honourable ong^ whereaa it ia more than 
probable, that could we take off the dark oorering of anti 
qnlty, and trace them to their first rise, wo ahoold find the 
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first of them nothing better than the principal mffian of 
Eomo restless gang, whoso savage manners, or pre-eminence 
in subtilty obtamed him the title of chief among plnnde^ 
ers; and who by inci easing in power, and extentog his 
depredations, overawed the quiet and defenceless to pur- 
chase their safety by frequent contributions. Yet his mec- 
tora could have no idea of giving hereditaiy right^ to his 
descendants, because such a pei'petual exclusion of them- 
seives was incompatible with tlie Irce and uniestamed prin- 
ciples they piofessed to hvo by. "Wlieiefore, hereditary 
succession in the early ages of monarchy could not take 
place as a matter of claim, but as something casual or com- 
plimental ; but as few or no records were extant in those 
days, and traditionary history stuffed with fables, it was very 
easy, after the lapse of a few generations, to tramp up some 
superstitious tale, conveniently timed Mahomet like, to cram 
hereditaiy lights down the throats of the vulgar. Perhaps 
the disordeis which threatened, or seemed to threaten, on 
the decease of a leader and the choice of a new one (for 
elections among ruffians could not be very oiderly) induced 
many at first to favor heieditary pretensions; bj which 
means it happened, as it hath happened since, that what at 
first was simmitted to as a convenience, was afterwarda 
claimed as a right. 

England, since the conquest, hath known some few good 
monarchs, but gioaned beneatih a much larger number of 
bad ones ; yet no man in his senses can say mat their claim 
under Wilham the Conqueror is a very honorable one. A 
French bastard landmg with an armed banditti, and estab- 
lishmg himself king of England against the consent of the 
natives, is in plam terms a very paltry rascally original. It 
certainly hath no divinity in it. However, it is needless to 
spend much time in exposing the folly of hereditary right, 
il there aie any so weak as to beheve it, let them piomiscu- 
ously woiship the ass and the lion, and welcome. I shall 
neither copy their huraihty, nor disturb their devotion. 

Yet I should be glad to ask how they suppose kings came 
at first? The question admits but of three answers, viz. 
eithet by lot, by election, or by usurpation. If the first king 
was taken by lot, it establishes a precedent for the next, 
which excludes hereditary succession Saul was by lot, yet 
the succession was not heieditary, neither does it appear 
fiom tliat transaction that there was any intention it ever 
should be. If the first king of any coimtry was by election. 
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that hkewiao establiBhea a precedent for the next , for to aar 
that the ri^t of all fatare generations i* awav; hr 

the act of the first electora, m their choice not only of a 
fang, but of a family of hnp forever, h^h no pariel fo 
or out of Bcnptuie but the ooctnue of oriraial sm, which 
BUjrpoflea the will of aH men lost in .^Lain, and from 
ffach companaon, and it will admit of no other, hereditary 
succefieicin oan derive no glorf For as m Adam all Btnnei 
and as in the first electors all men ob^ed , as in the one ^ 
manfand were subjected to flatam and m the other to sove- 
tvroty, as our izmocenoe waa lost m the first, and our 
authority m the last , and as both disable us from re-assum 
mg dome former state and privilege, it unanswerably fdllowi 
thatongmal em and hereditaiysucceesiou are parallels. Pis* 
honoral^ rank I Inglorious connection I Yet the most 
subtile sophist cannot produce a ^nster simile. 

As to tts urpad on, no man will be so hardy as to defend 
It , and that wUham the Conqueror was an usurper is a fact 
not to be oontradicted The plain truth la, that the anti* 
quity of English monsrchy will not bear lookmg into. 

Bnt it IS not so much the fabsardity as the evu of heredi* 
tary sacceasion which coucoms manfand. Did it ensure a 
race of good and wise men it would have the seal of dMne 
authority, but as it opens a door to the/oo2isA, the lutoiec^ 
and the improper, it hath m it the nature of oppreesion. 
lien, who look upon themselves bom to reign, and others to 
obOT, soon grow msolent , selected from the of mflnlnm^ 
their mmdft are early poisoned by importafico, and the 
world they act m dinerB so matenally from the world at 
large, that they have but Uttle opportunity of knowing its 
true intereeta, and when they suomm to the government are 
frequently the most ignorant and unfit of any throughoui 
the dominions. 

Another evil which attends hereditary tucceeBion is, that 
the throne is subject to bo poasoseed by a mmor at any age , 
all which time the regency acting under the cover of a kmg, 
have efvery opportumty and inducement to betray thOT 
trust 'Em nstionol misfortune happens, when a king, 
worn out with age and infirmity, enters the last stage of human 
weakness. Inboth these cases the public becomes the prey 
to every miscreant who can tamper Buccosaftilly with the 
follies mther of age or infhncT 

Ho most plflurible plea, which hath over been offered in 
favor of hereditary succosaion, Is, that it preserves a nation. 
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froni civil wars: and were tins true, it would be w eighty; 
whereas, it is the most b.aretaced falsity over imposed imon 
mankind. The whole history of England disowns the fact 
Thiity ldn"5 and two mtnois have reigned in that disti acted 
kingdom smee the conquest, in which time thei’e have been 
(intruding the revolution) no less than eight civil wars and 
nineteen rebellions. 'Whcrefoi e instead of makmg for peace, 
it makes against it, and destroys the voiy foundation it 
seems to stand upon 

The contest for monarchy and succession, between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, laid England m a scene of 
blood for many years. Twelve pitched battles, besides slar- 
mishes and sieges, were fought between Hemy and Edwaid, 
twice was Hemy piisoiier to Edward, who m his turn was 
prisoner to Heury And so unceitam is the fate of war 
and the temper of a nation, when nothmg but peisonal 
matters are the giound of a quariel, that Henry was taken 
in triumph from a prison to a palace, and Edwaid obliged 
to fly horn a palace to a foreign land ; yet, as sudden tran- 
sitions of temper arc seldom lastmg, Hemy m his turn was 
di’iven fiom the throne, and Edwaid recalled to succeed liim. 
The pai Lament always following the strongest side. 

This contest began m the leign of Heury tlie Sixth, and 
was not entirely extinguished tdl Hemy the Seventh, m 
whom the families were united. Including a penod of 67 
years, viz. fiom 1422 to 1489 

In short, monarchy and succession have laid (not this or 
that kmgdom only,) but the world in blood and ashes ^Tia 
a form of government which the word of God bears testi- 
mony aga,in6t, and blood will attend it 

If we inquire mto the busmess ol a kmg, we shall find 
(and m some countries they have none) that after saunteiing 
away their lives without pleasure to themselves or advan- 
tage to the nation, they withdraw fiom the scene, and Ipave 
their successors to tiead the same useless and idle loimd In 
absolute monarchies the whole weight of busmess, civil and 
military, lies on the kmg ; the childi en of Israel m then 
request for a king, mged this plea, “ that he may judge us 
and go out before us and fight our battles.” But m countries 
where he is neither a judge nor a general, as m England, a 
man would be puzzled to know what his business 

The nearer any government approaches to a repubhe, the 
less busmess there is foi a king It is somewhat difficult to 
find a proper name for the government of England. Sn 
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"W iHWin U credit cfilla it a rronblio tint in Ita preMut itat* 
ft is unworthy of the name, becanao the oorrnpt inflnenca 
of thft crown, by baring aU the pWjea at ite diepowl, bath 
» efleotnally iwnHowefl np the power, and eaten ont the 
rlrtu© of th© honBe of common* (tiie mpiabbcan part in the 
constitution) that the gorenunent of England u nnariy 
tA moMicmcal a* that of France or Spain. Men faU out 
with name© without undaratandn^ them. For it ia the 
lOTublicaa and not the monarchicai part of the oonstitution 
of England which Englishmen glory m, via. the liberiy cf 
choMing % houaoof common* from out of their own bo<(y — 
and it is easr to see that when repubhcan virtue frdhk slavery 
eniuea, ‘Why Is the conititation of En gland siciiy, but 
because monarchy hath poisoned the republic, the cr o w n 
hath engrossed the commona. 

In England a king bath litUe more to do than to make 
war and give away place* , which, in plain terms, is to 
impoverish the nabom and set it toother by the ear*. A 
pretty busmeas indeed for a man to be allowed ei^^t hun- 
dred thoQiand aterling a year for, and worshippedlnto the 
bargain! Of more worth i* one honest man to some^, and 
^ the sight of God, than aH the crowned mdlans thiU over 
ared. 


PKESSHT state Off THE AMEBIOAS AlffAIEa. 

I5 the foHowing pages I offer nothing more than simple 
facts, plain arguments, and common sense, and have no 
other prohmiiiaries to settle with the reader, than that he 
win diveet Mmself of nrqudico and prepoasosalou, and suffer 
bis reason and his feebugs to detenmne for themsdTee , that 
ne\^put ottjorrathorlhathewfflnotput ^thotrue cha- 
racter of a roan, and genaronaly enlarge his views beyond 
the present day 

Volumes have been written on the subject of the struggle 
between England and America. Men of aH ranks hate 
embarked in the eontrovor^, from different rootlTet, and 
with various designs , but aU have been In eff whnal, and 
the po^ of deUte is closed. Anna, as the Ust resource 
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flouriahed midcr her former conneiJQii with Great Britain, 
the same conneiioii u noceMary towards her future ha^S 
uees, and will alwa^ ha>e the samB effect Kothing can 
be more faHamoua tnan. this tnud of argument We may aa 
well aaeert that because a child has thnycd upoa milt that 
it la never to have meat, or that the first twenty yean of 
Qfux live* ii to become a precedent for the nmrt "^twenty 
But even thia la admitting more than is true, for f answer 
roundlT, that America would have flouriahed as much, and 
probably much more, had no EujCTpean power had any 
thing to do with her Ihe artidee of commerce by which 
the has ennched hereelf, are the necwsan^ of hfe, and wiH 
always have a market wMe eatmg u the ouBtomof fiirope. 

But ahe has protected us, say Boma That ahe hath en- 
groaaod us Is true, and defend^ the continent at our ei 
penae as well as her own, is admitted, and she would have 
tended Turkey from the game motivoa, tna. for the of 
trade and domimon. 

AUal we have been long led away by anoicintprmndicea 
ana made large saorifioea to auperstitiotu We baveDoastaa 
the pTQteotiou. of Great Bntam, without eonsiderliLg, that 
her mottva was wi-tareft, not o^tocAzn^, and that ue did 
not protect ut fiom our «neowa on our tuwwxif but from 
har mem %*9 on Asr ou)n account, from those who had no 
quarrel with us on any otAcr aocouni, and who will aways 
M our enemies on the some occotinf Let Britain waive her 
pretentions to the continent, or the continent throw off the 
d^pendance, and we Bhould be at peace with Franc© and 
Spain, were thty at war with Britain. The miseries of 
Tfann ysp last war ou^t to warn us afpunst oo nn e xi o n a. 

It hath lately been asserted in parliament, that the coh> 
flies have no relation to ea<^ other but through the parent 
oountry, ♦. «. that Fennsvlvania and the Jerae^ ana so on 
for the rart, ore sister coloniee by way of England , that is 
ciffl^ahily a very round-about way of proving relationship, 
but it IS the nearest and only true way of proving enemy 
ship, if I may so odl it France and Spain never were, not 
over will be, our enemies as AmmeofW, but as our 
b«ng me 9^j6cU qf Ortai Brxiatru 

Britam is the parent country say soma Then th* 
more shame upon her conduct Even brutes do not deTour 
their young, nor taTsgoi make war upon their families ; 
wherefore, the assertion, if true, turns to her iroroach . but 
it happens not to b© true, or only partly so, and the phrase 
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parent or mother coimt/ry hath been jeEoiticallj^ adopted by 
the king and his parasites, with a low papistical desim o/ 
gaining an unfair bias on the crednlons weakness of onr 
minds. Eui’ope, and not England, is the parent country of 
America This now world hath been the asylum for the 
persecuted lovers of civil and rehgious liberty from every 
•part of Em ope Hither have they ned, not from the tender 
embraces of the mother, but from the cruelty of the mon- 
ster , and it 18 so far true of England, that the same tyranny 
which drove the fiist emigi'ants from home, pursues their 
descendants still 

In this extensive quarter of the globe, we forget the nar- 
row limits of thi ee nundred and sixty nules (me extent of 
hkigland) and carry our friendshm on a largei* scale , we 
claim biotheihood with every European Christian, and 
tiiumph m the genei’osity of the sentiment. 

It is pleasant to observe with what regular gradations we 
surmount local prejudices, as we enlarge our acquaintance 
with the world. A man bom m any town in England 
divided into parishes, will naturally associate with most of 
his feUow paiishioners (because their interest in many cases 
will be common) and distinguish him by the name of iieigh- 
bor / if he meet him but a few miles from home, he drops 
the narrow idea of a street, and salutes him by the name of 
tovjnsmam / if he travel out of the coimty, and meets him in 
any other, he forgets the minor divisions of street and town, 
and calls him coimtrymam,^ i e. couni/ymcm / but if in their 
foreign excursions they should associate m France or any 
other part of their local remembrance would be en- 

larged mto that of EngUshmcm. And by a just parity of 
reasoning, all Europeans meeting in America, or a^ other 
quarter of the globe, are comil/rymeti / for England, HoUand, 
Germany, or Sweden, when compared with the whole, stand 
in the same places on the larger scale, which the divisions of 
street, town, and county do on the smaller one ; distmctions 
too limited for contmental minds. FTot one third of the in- 
habitants, even of this province, are of English descent. 
Wherefore, I reprobate the phrase of parent or mother 
country applied to England omy, as being false, selfish, nar- 
row and ungenerous 

But, admitting that we were all of English descent, what does 
it amount to ? Nothing. Britain being now an open enemy, 
extinguishes every other name and title • and to say that 
reconciliation is our duty is truly farcical The first king 
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of E^lani of tlie preaent line (William tlie Oonqneror) 
TFoa j renolimaa^ and half the peers of England are descend 
ants from the same country, wherefore^ the same meth- 
od of reasoning England ooght to be goFemed bjEranoe. 

Much hath been said of the united strength of Britain 
and the colonies, that in conpmotiou they might bid de- 
fiance to the world But this is mere presumption, the 
fate of war is uncertain, neither do the eipresaionB mean 
any thing , for this continent would never suffer itaelf to 
be drain^ of inhabitants, to support the British arms in 
either Asia, Africa, or Europe. 

Besides what have we to do with setting the world at 
defiance ^ Our plan is commerce, and that, well attended 
to, will eecore os the peace and i^endship of all Europe, 
b^use it is the interest of all Europe to have Amenca 
&/rt6 port Her trade will always be a protection, and her 
borreimesa of gold and silver eeonre her from invaders. 

I ohallenge cue wannest advocate for reconciliation, to 
show a single advantage that this continent can reap by 
being connected with Great Bntaiiu I repeat the obaUenge, 
not a single advantage la domed. Our com will fetch its 
price in anv market in Europe and onr imported goods 
must be paid for buy them where we will 

But the lujunea disadvantages which we snatam by 
that connexion are without number and our du^ to man 
kind at large as well as to ourselves instructs os to renonnoe 
the alliance because any eubmission to or dependence on 
Great Britain tends directly to involve this continent m 
European wars and quarrel^ and sets us at variance with 
nations who would otherwise seek onr fnendflhip and 
against whom we have neither auger nor complaint As 
i^rope IS our market for trade we ought to form no partial 
ronnexion with any part of it It is the true interest of 
Amenca to steer clear of European contenbons which she 
never can do while bj her dependence on Bntain she is 
made the moke-weight m the scale of Bntish politics. 

Europe is too thi^y planted with Jun^oms to be long 
at peooe and whenever a war breaks oat between Enghma 
and any foreign power the trade of America goes to min 
heca%m her connexion tciih JJrtiatn. The next war may 
not turn out the last, and should it not the advocates 
for reconmliabon now will be wishing for separation then, 
because neutrality in that case would be a safer convoy 
than a man^ol war Eveiy thing that is light or natural 
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pleads for separation. Tlio blood of tlio alain, the weeping 
voice of nature erics, time to jjari. Even the diatanco 
at winch the Ajmightv hath placed En/>lnnd and America, 
lb a fationg and natural pi oof, that the autliority of the one 
over the other, was never tlic design of heaven. The time 
iihewice at which tlio continent was discovered, udda weight 
to the argument, and the manner in which it waa peopmd, 
increases the force of it. Tlie reformation waa prccTded by 
the discovery of America, os if the Almighty graciously 
meant to open a sanctuary to the jiert>ecuted in future years, 
when home should alTord ncitlier Incnduhip nor safety. 

The authority of Great Britain over this continent, ia 
a form of government, whicli sooner or later must have an 
cud : and a serious mind can draw no true pleasuio by look- 
ing forward under the painful and poaitivo conviction, that 
what he calls “ the present constitution,” is merely tempo- 
rary As parents, wo can have no joy, knowing tliat ini-a 
government is not suflicicntly lasting to ensure any thing 
which we may bequeath to posterity ; and by a plain rae- 
- thod of argument, as wo are i unniug the next generation 
into debt, we ought to do the work of it, otherwise we use 
them meanly aud pitifully. In order to discover the lino of 
our duty rightly, wo should take our children in our hand, 
and fix our station a few years farther into life ; that omi- 
nence will present a prospect, which a few present fears and 
preiudices conceal from our sight 

I’hough I would carefully avoid giving unnecessary of- 
fence, yet I am inclined to believe, that all those who esponse 
the doctrine of reconciliation, may bo included within the 
following descriptions. 

Interested men, who are not to be trusted ; weak men, 
who cannot see ; prejudiced men, who wUL not see ; and a 
certain set of moderate men, who think better of the Euro- 
pean world than it deserves : and this last class, by an ill- 
judged dehberation, will be tlie cause of more calamitieB to 
this continent than all the other tlirce. 

It is the good fortune of many to live distant from the 
aeeno of sorrow ; the evil is not sufficiently brought to their 
doors to make them feel the precariouBness with whicli all 
American property is possessed. But let our imaginations 
transpoit us a few moments to Boston; that seat of wietch- 
edness will teach us wisdom, and instnict us forever to re- 
nounce a power in whom we can have no trust. The inha- 
bitants of that unfortunate city, who but a few months ago 
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■rero in ease and afflaen«, have novr no other altomatiTe 
than to star and starre, or tam out to heg Endangered oy 
the Are of their fidande if they contlnno within the aty, and 
pltmdered hj th© soldleiy if th 07 leare it In thezr preeent 
fiitnation th^ are priaonara wlthont the hope of redemption^ 
and in a geniaral attack for thdr relief iey vonld bo ex 
posed to the farj of both armiee. 

Hen of pascve tempen look somewhat lightly over 
offoncei of Britain, and, rtfll hoping for the beat are apt to- 
call oat, ^(»m6,<xmcjiC6aAaUhdJir%en(Uaga*ni/oraU&is,” 
Bat examine the paadona and feelings ot bring, 

the doctrine of reooncfliatloD to the tonehatone of nature., 
and then tell mo, whether yoa can hereafter love, honor, 
and faithfoUy serve the power that hath carried fire and 
sword into yonr landf Ii yon cannot do afl theae, then are 
jen only deceiving youraelvea, and by yonr delay brin^ag 
rmn upon your post^ty Tour fatnre ^ADT 1 ft^r^nn wiiTral 
tam, whom you can neLther love nor honor, wiH be forced 
and annatoAl, and being formed only on the plan of pre> 
sent oonrenience, will m a little time fhll into a r^pse- 
more wretched than the Ant Bat if yon lay, yon can s^ 
paa the vioUtiona over, then 1 aak, hath yonr honse been 
onmtf Hath yonr property been destrerTed before yonj^ 
facet Are yonr wife and children deetitnta of a bod to lie 
on, or breaa to lire on! Have yon lost a parent or a chfld 
hy their hands, and yourself the reined and wretched snr 
vrror f If yon hare not, then are you not ^udge of those 
-vriio havel But If yon have, ana oan atill shake banda 
with the murderers, then are yon xmworthy the name of 
husband, &thsr. friend, or lover, and whatever may be yonr 
rank or title in life, you have the heart of a oowaro, ana the 
spirit of a sycophijit, 

ia not m'flfl.mtng OT cxBggcTatmg mattOTB, but trying 
them by tb^ feelinga and aftMtiona vhloh natnre joitlAet, 
and without whmh, we should be incapable of disahajging 
the social duties of Ufe, or eitioying the feUcitiea of it I 
T UffcTi not to exhibit horror for uie purpose of provokfajg n> 
venge, but to awaken us from fatal and nnin a nly slumbom,. 
that we may pnrtue detenmnately some Axod object. It i« 
not in the power of BnUm or of Europe to oonquer Amo- 
noa, if she doe* not conquer boraelf by dday and 
The present winter is worth an age if rightly employed, but 
if lort or neglected, tho whole contmont wiU partake of the 
misfortune , and there !• no onnlshmcat which that man 
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will not deserve, bo ho who, or wliat, or where ho will, that 
may be the means of sacnficing a season so precious and 
nseful. 

It is repugnant to reason, and tho universal order of 
things, to all examnlcs from former ages, to suppose that 
this continent can longer remain subject to any externa] 
power. Tho most sangumo in Bi-itain, do not thinlv so. 
toie utmost stretch of uuman wisdom cannot, at this time, 
compass a plan short of separation, which can promise the 
continent even a year’s security. Eeconciliation is noio a 
fallacious dream. ISTature hath deserted the connexion, and 
art cannot supply her place For, as ililton wisely expresses, 
“never can true reconcilement grow, where wounds of 
deadly hate have pieiced so deep.’” 

Every quiet method for peace liath been ineffectual. Our 
prayers have been rejected with disdain; and only tended 
to convmce us that nothing flatters vamty, or coniirms ob- 
Btinaey in kings moi o than repeated petitioning — nothing 
hath contributed more than this veiy measure to make the 
kings of Em ope absolute: witness Denmark and Sweden. 
Wherefore, since notliing but blows will do, foi God’s sake 
let us come to a final separation, and not leave the next ge- 
neration to be cutting Jiroats, under the violated unmeamng 
names of parent and child. 

To say they will never attempt it again, is idle and vision 
ary ; we thought so at the repeal of the stamp act, yet a 
year or two undeceived us : as well may we suppose that 
nations, which have been once defeated, will never renew 
the quarrel. 

As to government matters, it is not in the power of Bri- 
tain to ao this continent justice: the business of it iNnil 
soon be too weighty and intricate to be managed with any 
tolerable degree of convenience, by a power so distant from 
us, and so very ignorant of us ; for if they cannot conquer 
us, they cannot govern us. To be always running three or 
four thousand miles with a tale or a petition, waiting four 
or five months for an answer, which, when obtained, requires 
five or six more to explain it in, will in a few years be 
looked upon as folly and childishness — there was a time 
when it was proper, and there is a proper time for it to 
cease 

Small islands, not capable of protecting themselves, ar« 
the proper objects for kingdoms to take under their care; 
but there is something absurd, in supposing a oontment to 
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bo perpotnally goveraod by an ialand. In no li^tb 

natnro modo tiio Batellite larger tbuTi Its primary planet j arwl 
as Englond and America, wuh reapoct to each other, reverse* 
the common order of nature. It is evident that they belong 
to different eystems England to Europe-— Amenca to itaS 

I am not induced by motive* of pride, party, or resent- 
ment, to eapouao tho ooctrlno of separation and hidepen- 
donce. I am clearly, poaltivoly, and conscientioiisly per- 
guadea that it 10 the true interest of this oontinent to ne so, 
that overv thing shore 01 is more patchwork, that It 
can afforu no lasting feliciw,— that it is leaving the sword 
to onr children, and flhrinkmg back at a tima, when going 
a Httle further would have rendered thffl contment tho glory 
of the earth. 

As Bntam hath not manifested the least Inclination 
towards a comproniise, we may be asmred that no terms 
can be obtained worthy the acceptance of tho continent, or 
any ways equal to tho expense of blood and treasure we 
have been already put to. 

The object contended for, ought always to bear some just 
proportion to the expense. The removal of North, or the 
whole detestable junto, Is a matter unwonlw the mfllions 
we have es^iendedC A ten^raiy stoppage 01 trade, was an 
inconvenience which would nave sufflmenuy balanced the re- 
peal of aH the acts complained of, had such repeals been 
obtained , but if the whole oontinf^ must take up anna, if 
ereay Tnau must be a soldier, it is scarcely vrorth our whUo 
to nght against a contemptible ministry only Dearly, 
dcar3y do wo pay for the repeal of the acts, if that Is all we 
fl^tfor , for m a just eetimation, it is as great a foUy to pay 
aBunker-hfll price for law as for land. I have always con 
sidered the inciependency of tbis confhieEC, as ac cventf which 
sooner or later must taka place, and, from the late rapid 
progress of the contment to maturity, tho event cannot be 
far off ‘V^erefore, on tho breaking out of hostilitica. It was 
not worth the while to have disputed a matter which timo 
would have finally rodressed, nnlees we meant to bo m ear 
ae*t, otherwise, it is like wasting an estate on a suit at law, 
to regulate the trespasses of a tenant, whcee lease Isy^ ex 
ninng No man WBS x wonncr wisher for a reconciliation 
mys^ before the friUl nineteenth of April, 1776 * but 
the moment the event of that day was made known, I rejected 
tho hardened, suDeo-temperod Pharaoh of England for ever 

T|-t~i — at L» lortM. 
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And disdain the -wTctch, tlut with the pietended title of 
Father of his pcopUyQim unteeliugly lieai* of their slaughter, 
and composedly deep witli their blood upon his soul. 

But admitting that matters weie now made up, what 
would be the event? I answer, the rum of the continent 
And that for seveial reasons. 

Ist, The powers of governing still remaining in the hands 
of the Mug, he ^vill have a negative over the wliole legisla- 
tion of this continent. And as he liath shown himself such 
an mveterate enemy to liberty, and discoveied such a tliirst 
foi arbitrary power : is he, or is he not, a proper person to 
say to these colonies, you, shall mako no laws but what I 
jpleaseP^ And is there any inhabitant of Ameiica so igno- 
rant as not to know, that according to what is called the 
present constitution, this continent can make no laws but 
what the ki*g ^ves leave to ? and is there any man so un- 
wise as not to see, that (considering what has happened) he 
wall suffer no law to be made here, but such as suits his 
purpose? We may be as effectually enslaved by the want 
of laws in America, as by submitting to laws made for us m 
England. After matters are made up (as it is called) can 
there be any doubt, but the whole power of the crown will 
he exerted, to keep this continent as low and humble as pos- 
sible ? Instead or going forward we shall go backward, or 
be perpetually quarrelling, or ridiculously petitionmg. — ^We 
are already greater than the king wishes us to be, and will 
he not hereafter endeavor to make us less? To bring the 
matter to one point, Is the power who is jealous of our pros- 
perity, a proper power to govern us ? Whoever says Fo, to 
this question, is an independent, for independency means no 
more than thus, whether we shall make our own laws, or, 
whether the iing, the greatest enemy which this continent 
hath, or can have, shall tell us, “ there shall be no laws but 
such as lUkel^ 

But the king, you will say, has a negative in England ; 
the people there can make no laws without his consent In 
point ot right and good order, it is something very ridiculous, 
that a youth of twenty-one (which hath often happened) shall 
say to several millions of people, older and wiser than him- 
self, I forbid this or that act of yours to be law. But in this 
place I decline this sort of reply, though I will never cease 
to expose the absurdity of it , and only answer, that England 
being the king’s residence, and America not, makes qmte 
another ease- The kiner’s negative h&t'e is ten times more 
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dangaroni and (aM tlian rtcan be in England, far<A<r» 
he win eoarcely reftiao hia conaont to aM for putting 
Englmd into aa rttong a atate of defence aa eo^bS 
and in Am n r ina ho would never inffer anoh a bill to be 
paAsed. 

America u onlr a ftecondaiy object in tlw sjBtem of Brifc- 
Iflh TOlitica—England oonralla the good of Hu oountiy no 
further then it answers her oton porpoee. "HTierefor©, her 
own intflredt leads her to snppresB growth of cmrt in 
every caae which doth not promote her aoi^tago, or in the 
least interferes with It A pretty state we sho^ soon be in 
tmder a second hand government, considering what has hap- 
pened I Men do not change from enemies to Mandfl, by thw 
alteration of a name , and in order to show that reoonciHs 
Uon nov> ib a dangerous doctrme, I affirm, thai %i xooold h 4 
polxo^ tn ih6 hw%g at ihu tuna, to repeal i/is aoii^ for ihs saJes 
of reinstating h%mae^ tntksoovernmaniqf in 

order that Atf Tjxay aooompUsh hy ort^ Mid subdsiy^ tn thd 
long ma, iohei ha oannot do hy joroo tn tha short one Becon 
filiation and rain are neariy reWad 

Sdly, That as even the best terms, which we can expect to 
obtaim can amonnt to no more than a temporary expedient, 
or a kind of government by gnardianahip, which can last 
no longer than tUl the eolomes come of agc^ so the general 
face and state of things, m the interim, wnl be unsettled 
and onpromirfng Enugrants of property will not choose 
to come to a countir whoee form of government hangs but 
by a thread, and which is every d^ tottering on the unnk 

commobon and disturbance , and numbers of the present 
inhabitants would lay hold of the mtorral, to dlioose of their 
fiSsots, and qmt the condnent. 

Bat the most powerful of all arcomeDta, ia that nothing 
but independence, s. a a contmeaiM form government, 
can keep the peace of the condnant and preserve It mviolate 
from ci^ wars. I dread the event of a reconciliation with 
Bntain now, as It is more than probablo that It will be fol 
lowed by a revolt somewhere or other, the consequonces of 
which may be far more fatal than sJI the mslfce of Bri- 

^ Bionsands are airoady ruined bv Bntish barbarity 
rOiousandi more wiU probably suffer the same iato.) 
men have o^er feelings than ns who hare nothing sruTcrtid 
All they noto possees is liberty, what they before enjoyw is 
sflpnficw to Its service, and having nothing more to loee, 
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they disdain aubmisaion. Besides, the general temper of 
the colonies, towards a Biitisb government, will be like that 
of a youth, who is nearly out of hia time , they will earn 
very little about her. And a government which cannot 
preserve the peace, is no government at all, and in that case 
we pay our money for nothing ; and pray what is it that 
Bntain can do, whose power will bo wholly on paper, should 
a civil tumult break out the very day after reconciliation ? 
I liave heard some men say, many of whom I believe apoko 
without thinking, that they dreaded an independence, fear- 
ing that it would produce civil wars. It is but seldom that 
our first thoughts are truly coriect, and that is the case here ; 
foi there is ten times more to diead irom a patclied up con- 
'icxion than fiom independence. I make the sufibrer’s case 
my o^vn, and I protest, that were I driven from house and 
home, my propei ty destioyed, and my circumstances lumed, 
that as a man, sensible of injuries, I could never relish the 
doctrine of reconciliation, or consider myself bound 
thereby. 

Tlie colonics have manifested such a spirit of good order 
nnd obedience to continental government, as is sufficient to 
make every reasonable person easy and happy on that head. 
Ho man can assign the A'ast pretence for ms fears, on any 
other groimds, than such as aie truly childish and lidicu- 
lous, VIS. that one colony will be striving for superiority over 
another. 

"Where there are no distinctions there can be no superi' 
onty, j^ifect equality affords no temptation The repiib- 
hes of Europe arc all (and we may say always) in peace. 
Holland and Switzerland ai e without wars, foieign or do- 
mestic , monarchical governments, it is true, are never long 
•at rest; the ciown itself is a temptation to enterprising rui- 
fians at home; and that degiee oi pnde and insolence ever 
-attendant on regal authority, swmla mto a rupture with 
foreign powers, in instances wheie a republican government, 
by being formed on more natural principles, would negotiate 
the mistake. 

If there is any true cause of fear respecting independence, 
it is because no plan is yet laid down, hlen do not see their 
way out, wherefore, as an opening mto that business, I offer 
the following hints ; at the sa le time modestly affirming, 
that I have no other opinion o* them myself, than that they 
may be the means of m-ving rii- i to something better Oould 
'the stragghng thoughts oi ir. fividuals be collected, they 
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would fr©q^ueaU7 form nuteriala for wlie and able to 
iinproT© mto ub(^ matter 

Let the juaembllea bo annuaLwlth a preddeut onlr Tha 
repreaeniation more equal Their busfaieeB -wIioIIt do- 
meatic, and subject to mo authority of a continental con 
greas. 

Let each colony be divided into six, eight, or ten, con 
renient distncta, each district to send a proper number of 
delegates to congress, so that each ooloow send at least tiurty 
ISie whole number In Oongreai -will be at least three hun 
dred and nine^ Each congress to sit and to 

choose a presldant bj the following method. When the de- 
legates are met, lot a colony be toien from the whole thir 
teen colomes bv lot, after wmoh, let the congress choose (by 
ballot) a president from out of the delegatea of that pro- 
vince. In the next congress, let a colony be taken by lot 
from twelve only, omitting that colony from which the pre- 
sident was taken m tha former congress, and so proceemng 
on till the whole thirte^ shall have had their proper rotstfon. 
And in order that nothing nmy pass into a Uw but what is 
iatis&ctorily just, not Leas than three-flfrhs of the Oongrees 
CO be osUod a majority He that wHI promote disooitL un- 
der a government so equally formed as this, would ^re 
joined Lucifer m his revolt 

But as there is a peculiar delicacy, from whom, or m what 
mannar this business must hrst ari^ and as it seems most 
agreeable and con^stent that it should oome from some in- 
termediate body between the governed and the governors, 
diat is, between the congress and the people, let a (hftih- 
nsniof Cbn/irsrtOtf he h^o, in the following manner, and for 
the following purpose, 

A committee oi twenty-dx members of congress, uis. two 
for each colony Two members from ouch hcrase of assom 
bly, or provincial convention , and flvo roprosentativeB of 
the peo^o at larga to be chosen in the capital dty or town 
of each province, for, and In behalf of tho wholo province 
by as many qualified voters as shall think proper to aUotui 
ftom all parts of tho province for that purpose , or, if moro 
convement, the representatives may be chosen in two or 
three of the most populous parts thereof Li this conference, 
thus assembled will be united, the two grand principles of 
bnsmess. hunksd^ and powr Tho morabors of coogrcis, 
aasembllos, or conventions, by having had experience in lu 
tional ooncems, will bo able an I usefril conusollors, and ths 
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wliole, being empowered by tho people, wdll have a truly 
legal authority. 

The conturiing mombera bomg met, lot their business be 
to frame a Contimnhd Charter^ or Charter of the United 
Colonies ; ^answering to what is called the ifagna Charta 
of Englana) inving the number and manner of choosing 
members of Congress, and members of assembly, with their 
date of sitting, and drawing the line of business and juris- 
diction between tliem : (always remembering, that our 
strength is continental, not provmcial) securing freedom and 
property to all men, and above all tilings, the free exorcise 
of religion, according to the dictates of conscience ; with 
such ouier matter as it is necessary for a charter to contain. 
Immediately after which, the said conference to dissolve, 
and tho bodies which shall be chosen conformable to tho 
said charter, to be tho legislators and governors of this con- 
tinent for the time being : whose peace and happmess, may 
God preserve, Amen. 

Should any body of men be hereafter delegated for this 
or some siimlar pui'pose, I offer them tho following extracts 
from that wise ooserver on governments, Dragonetti. “ Ihe 
science,” says he, “ of the politician consists in fixing tlie 
true point of happiness and freedom. Those men would 
deserve the gratituao of ages, who should discover a mode 
of government that contamed the greatest sum of individual 
nappiness, with die least national o.xponse.” 

But where, say some, is tho king of America ? PU tell 
yon, fnend, ho reigns above, and doth not make havoc of 
mankind like the royal brute of Britain. Yet that wo may 
not appear to be detective even in earthly honors, let a day 
be solemnly set apart for proclaiming the charter ; let it be 
brought forth placed on the divine law, the word of (^od ; 
let a crown bo placed thereon, by which the world may 
know, that so mr as we approve of monarchy, that in 
America the Ioad is Icmg. For as in absolute governments 
the king is law, so in free countries the law ought to be 
king ; and there ought to be no other But lest any iU use 
should afterwards arise, let the crown at the conclusion of 
the ceremony be demolished, and scattered among the people 
whose right it is. 

A government of our own is our natural right : and when 
ft man seriously reflects on the precanousness of human 
affairs, he will become convinced, that it is infinitely wiser/ 
and safer, to form a constitution of our own in a cool deb* 
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berate manner, wbJlo wa liare it In onr power, to tmat 
■uch an fntemting event to time and oHance. If wo onutlt 
now, aome itMaanello* may heireaftep arise, who, laying 
hold of pOTular disqmetnde*, may collect together the d«#- 
porato andT the discontentod, and by aamming to themaelveB 
the powers of goTomment, finally sweep away the lihertiei 
of the continent like a deln^ Should the government of 
America return agam Into hands of Britain, the totter- 
ing situation of things will be a temptation for some d«per- 
ate adventurer to try his fortune , in sneh a iriiat 
relief can Britain mvof Ere she could hear the news, the 
fetal bnsmesa inignt be done, and onrselve* sufianug like 
the wretched Bntons under the oppreeslon of the Conqueror 
Te that oppose independence now, ye know not what ye do , 
yo are opening a door to eternal tyranny, by kMpmg vacant 
the seat of government. There are thouBanda a^ tern of 
thousands, who would think It glorious to expel from the 
contment, that barbaroos and helhah power which ha^ 
stirred up the Indians and n^joes to destroy us-~the 
cruelty hath a doable guilt, it is oealmg brutally by us, and 
treacharous^ them. 

To felk 01 frl^dship with those in whom our reason for- 
bids us to have feith, and our afiections, wounded through a 
thousand pores, inst^t us to detest, is madness and f^j 
Every day wears out t^ little remains of kindred between 


we agree better wnon we nave ten mnes more ana 
greater ooncams to quarrel over than ever! 

Te that tell ns of harmony and reconciliation, can ye re- 
store to ns the time that Is past? Can ye give to prostitn 
tion its former innocence! Keither can ye reconcile Britain 
and America, The last cord now is broken, tha people of 
England are preeontliig addreescs against us. Hero are in- 
i^es which natnro cannot fo^ve , she would cease to bo 
natareifahedid. As well can the lover foigire the rarishcr 
of his mistroe, as the continent forgive the murders of Bri- 
tern. The Almighty hath implanted within us these nncx 
tauruishable feelings, for good and wise Th^ are 

io guardians of Ms Imsge in our hearts, and diatingulsli us 
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from tlie herd of common animals The social compact 
'^7onld dissolye, and justice he extirpated fiom the earth, 
or have only a casual existence, weie we\callou3 to the 
touches of affection The lobber and the murderer 
•would often escape unpunished, did not the injuries 
■which our tempers sustain provoke us into justice 

O ye that love mankind* Xe that daie oppose, not 
only the tyianny but the tyiant, stand forth' Eveiy 
spot of the old' world is overrun with oppression Free- 
dom hath been hunted aiound the globe Asia and 
Africa have iQug expelled her Europe legards her like 
a stranger, and England hath given her warning to de- 
part Oh, receive the fugitive, and prepare in time an 
asylum for mankind. 


ON THE PRESENT ABILITT OP AMERICA. 

WITH SOME MISOBLLAiraoUS EBPLBOTIONS 

I HAVE never met with a man, either in England or Amer- 
ica, who hath not confessed his opinion that a separation 
between the countries would take place one time oi oth- 
er, and there is no instance in which we have shown less 
judgment, than in endeavoring to desciibe what we call 
ripeness or fitness of the continent foi independence 
As all men allow the measure, and vaiy only in theu* 
opinion of the time, let us, in order to remove mistakes, take 
a general survey of things, and endeavor, if possible, to find 
out the 'Very time But we need not go fai, the inquuy 
ceases at once, foi, the time hath found 'us The geneial 
concurrence, the glorious union of all things, proves the fact 
It is not in numbers, but in unity, that oui great strength 
lies, yet our present numbers are sufficient to repel the force 
of all the world The continent hath at this time the largest 
body of armed and disciplined men of any power under 
heaven , and is just arrived at that pitch of strength in 
which no single colony is able to support itself, and the 
whole, when united, can accomplish the ihatter, and either 
more or less than this might be fatal m its effects. Our 
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Und force ii already •Qffldent. and a« to nayal afialit, we 
cannot be iniencible that Bntaln wonld neyer gnffer on 
American man of war to bo built while the continent re- 
mained In her handa. Wherefore, yre ahonld ho no forwaidar 
an hnndred years hence in that branch, iha.n we are now , 
but the truth is, we should be less so, because the timber of 
the connby is erery d^ dimlniahing, and that which will 
remain at last, wiH be mr off or dlffloult to procure. 

Were the oontmeot crowded with Ixer suffer- 

ings under the present droumstances would he mtolerable. 
The more sesport-towni we had, the more should we have 
both to defend and to lose. Our preaeoit numbers are so 
h^pfly proportlaned to our wants, that no man need be 
Idlk 'The diminution of trade affoios an amw, and the ne- 
oeenties of an army create a new trade. Debts we hare 
none and whaterer wo may contract on this account will 
serve as a glorious memento of our yirtue. we but 
leave postez^ whh a settled form of goTemment, an inde- 
pended ocmstitatlon of ita own, the purchase at any price 
will be cheap. But to expend mniloui fbr the sake oi get- 
ting a few vile acts repealed, and routing the present inmls- 
try only, is unworthy me ohar^ and Is udng posterity with 
the utmost omcl ^ , becauso it is leaving mean the great 
work to do, and a debt upon their backs, from which they 
derive no advantage. Such a thought Is unworffiy a man 
of honor, and is the true oharacteristm of a narrow heart and 


^0 dSt we may contract doth not deserve our r^ard, If 
the work be but accomplished. No nation ought to be 
without a debt A national debt Is a national bond , and 

when it bearano interest,ia in no oaiea ^evanoe. Britain 

in mmrttaed with a debt of upwards of one hundred and 


debt, could have a navy as la^ again. Iho 

Und Is not worth, at this time, more than three million and 

“ m calonlirioiu ko ginm u a pn»f 

abora of the nay to » jiat ono. [&. Entvse* 

2fmcU Buiory, Tntro. p. 85.] 
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rhe ch&rge of building & ship of each rate, and furmahmg her with maata, 
yards, sails, and ngging, together with a proportion of eight months boaU 
swam’s and carpenter’s sea-stores, as calciilated by Mr Burchett, secretary 
to the naTy. 


For a ship of 100 guns, • • 86,66SA 

90 - • - 29,886 

80 - - - 23,688 

70 - - - 17,786 

60 - - - 14,197 

60 - • • 10,608 

40 - - . 7,668 

80 - - - 6,846 

SO - - - 8,710 


Ajid hence it is easy to sum up the value, or cost, rather, 
of tlie whole British navy, which, m the year 1757, when it 
was at its greatest glory, consisted of the following ships and 
guns. 


Ships 

Guns 

Cost of ont. 

Cost of all. 

b 

100 

• 66,668/. . 

218-318/ 

12 

90 

- 29,886 

868,632 

12 

80 

23,688 

283,666 

43 

70 

17,786 

764,765 

86 

60 

14,197 

406,896 

40 

60 

10,606 

424,240 

46 

40 

7,668 

340,110 

68 

20 

. 3,710 

216,180 


86 Sloops, bombs, and 1 

fireships, one with V 2,000 170,000 

another, at ) 

Cost, 3,266,786/ 

Bemains for guns, 233,214 


Total, 8,600,000/ 


I7o country on the globe is so happily situated, o? so 
internally capable of raising a fleet as America, '^ar, 
timber, iron and cordage are her natural produce. TTe 
need go abroad for nothing "Whereas, the Dutch, who make 
large profits by hirmg out their ships of war to the Span- 
iards and Portuguese, are obliged to import most of tho 
materialfl they use. AVe ought to view the building of a 
fleet us an article of commerce, it being tho natural manu 
facturo of thit^ country. It is the beat money wo can lay out. 
A navy when finished is worth more than it cost : and is 
that mce point m natioual policy, in which eommerco and 
protection are united. Let us build ; if wo waut them 
uot, we tau sell ; and by that means replace our paper cur 
reuey with read} gold and ailver. 
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In point of manning a, A«e\ 
great erroiB , it ia not necceaaj^ 


ig a floct, people m general run Intt. 
eccesa]^ uGit one-fonitnpart aionld “be 
IT Iferrmle, Oantaan Deatlt itood the 


wnl eooE inatract a anffloieiit pnmbar of active ]flTi/?»Tn^ m 
the common work of a ahip. "Wherefbre, w© never can ha 
more capable of beginning on maritime matter* now 
wiiiia OUT tanbar u etanding, onx fliherie* blocked, up, (uiA 
onr Bailora and «hirrwnghta out of employ Men oi waj> 
of •oventy and ai^tr guna, were built forty year* ago in 
Kew EngWd^ ana why not the Bame now ! tihm bdSjng 
ifl Amenca’i grcatcat pnde, and in which ehe wm, in tnn«^ 
ezool the whole world- The great empires of the east are 
moetly inland and conaeqnently exchided trom the poid 
bility of nvalhnK her Aikica a in a stato of baxharism^ 
a^ no power in Knrope, hath either suoh an extent of ooait, 
or ■nch an internAl aapply of materials. Where nattipo hath 
given the one, aba hath withheld the other ^ to America only 
hath she been liberal of both. Iho vast empire cd Bns^ 
is almost shnt out &om the sea , wherefore, her botmdlM 
forests, her tar, iron, and cordage are co^ artioles td 
commerce* 

In point of safety, ought we to be without a fleet! We 
are not the little people now, which we were s*xly year* 
ago* at that tune we might have trusted onr propeity In the 


our methods of defence ought to improve with our incicaae 
of property A commou pirate twmve months ago, might 
have come up the Delaware, ana laid this city under ooniri- 
bukou for what sum he pleased , and the same might have 
happened to other plac^ Nay, sny danng fellow, u a 
brig of fourteen or rixteen gens, m^bt bave robbw tba 
whole contiiiont, and oarried off half a million of money 
•plitso are circumstances which demand our atteahoa, aiid 
■pouvt out the nccofisity of naval protection. 

^ Borne perhaps, will say, that after wo hare made it up 
with Britain, ie win protect us. Oaa they be so unwise as 
to that she will keep a navy in our haibort for that 

TOUposo! Common sense will tell ua, that the power which 
h&thmdearored to subdue us, I* of all others, the most Im 
proper to defend us. Conquest may be effottod nuder Iht 
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pretence of friendsliip ; and onrselvee, after a long and braye 
resistance, be at last cheated into slavery. And if her ships 
are not to be admitted into our harbors, I wonld ask, how is 
she to protect ns? A navy three or four thousand miles off 
can be of little nse, and on sudden emergencies, none at all. 
Wherefore, if we must hereafter protect ourselves, why not 
do it for ourselves? Why do it for another? 

The English list of ships of war, is long and formidable, 
but not a tenth part of them are at any one time fit for ser- 
vice, numbers of them are not in bemg ; yet their names are 
pompously continued in the list, if omy a plank be left of 
the ^ip ; and not a fifth part of such as are fit for sei vice, 
can be spared on any one station at one time. The East 
and West Indies, Mediterranean, Africa, and other paits of 
the world, over which Britain extends her claim, make large 
demands upon her navy. Erom a mixture of prejudice and 
inattention, we have contracted a false notion reg)ecting the 
navy of England, and have talked as if we should have the 
whole of it to encounter at once, and^ for that reason, sup- 
posed. we must have one as large , which not being instantly 
practicable, has been made use of by a set of disguised to- 
nes to discourage our beginning thereon. Nothing can be 
further from truth than this; for if Amenca haa only a 
twentieth part of the naval force of Britam, she w;ould be by 
far an over-match for her ; because, as we neither have, nor 
claim any foreign domuuon, our whole force would be em- 
ployed on our own coast, where we should, m the long run, 
nave two to one the advantage of those who had three or 
four thousand miles to sail over, betore they could attack 
ns, and the same distance to return m order to refit and re- 
crmt. And altho^h Britam, by her fleet, hath a check 
over our trade to i^urope, we have as large a one over her 
trade to the West Indies, which, by laymg in the neighbor 
hood of the continent, is entirely at its mercy. 

Some method might be fallen on to keep up a naval force 
m time of peace, f we should not judge it necessary to sup- 
port a constani navy. If premiums were to be given to 
merchants, to build and employ m their service, ships 
moimted with twenty, thii'ty, lorty, or fifty guns, (the pre- 
niiums to be in proportion to the loss of liufi: to the mer- 
chants,) fifty or sixty of those ships with a few guardships 
on constant duty, would keep up a sujfficient navy, and that 
without burdening ourselves with the evil so loudly com- 
plamed of m England, of suffering their fleet in time of 
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p«u», to he rota^ in the dodo. To mute the amewi of 
TOtnin^ ^ dd'TOce ia aonnd pohcy, for when oni 
fltrength and our nehes play into each other’s haurt. we need 
fear no external enemy 

In almott ereiy article of defence we abound. Hemp 
tionrlahee even to rankneBB, ao that we need not want cord 
age. Our irpn ia superior to that of other countries. Our 
email anna equal to any in the world. Cannon we can caat 
at pleasure. Saltpetre and gunpowder we are every day 
producmg Our kncwledge is hourly improving Eeaolu 
tion is our inherent character, and courage hato never yet 
forsaken uo. Wherefore, what is It that we want! 'Why 
IS it tha t we hesitate ! From 3ntam we mmect nothnnz 
but rum. If she ia once admitted to the government of 
nca again, thia ccntment will not be worth hving m. Jea 
lonsiea will be always ariifng, maurrectiona wBi be con 
stantly happening . and who will go forth to quell tlipm I 
W ho will venture his hfe to reduce h!g own countrymen to 
a foreign obedience I The dlfiercnce between Pennsylvania 
and Oonneotwot, reapectinff some unlocated lands, shows 
the ingiguificanoe of a Bntun govemment, and fully proves 
that nothing but ooutinental au^ri^ can regnlats conti* 
nental matters. 

Another reason why the present tune la preferable to oU 
othera is, that the fever our uumbers are, the more la nd 
there la yet unoccupied, which, mstead of b^ng lavi^ed by 
the king on his wortbleea dqiendanta, may be nereeiter ap* 
plied, not only to the discharge of the present debt, but to 
me constant support of govonment. No nation under 
heaven hath such an advantage as thia. 

Ihe infant state of the colonies, as it is called, so far from 
being agains^ is an argument in mvor of independence. Ws 
are sumdently numerous, and were we more so we might 
be less united. It is a matter worthy of obeervation, that 
the more a country is peopled, the smaller their armies are. 

In military numbers, the andents far exceeded the modems 
and the reason is evident, for trade being the consequence 
of population, men become too much absorbed ther^y to 
attena to any thtng else. Commerce dfminishea the spirit 
both of patriotifm and military dcfenco. And history suffl 
ciantly mlbnns us, that the bravest achfevementa were 
always accomplished in the non a^ of a nation. With the 
inoreMO of commerce ^Lland hath lost lu spirit. The dty 
of London, nothwithjtanding ita numbers, sjLmlts to con 
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tinned inarilta with the patience of a coward The more 
men have to lose, the less willing are they to venture. The 
rich aie m general slaves to fear, and snbinit to conrtly 
power with me tremblmg duplicity of a spaniel 

Youth 18 the seed-time of good habits, as well in nations 
as in mdividuals. It might be difficult, if not impossible, to 
form the continent iuto one government half a centuiy 
hence. The vast variety of interests, occasioned by an in- 
crease of trade and jpopulation, would create confusion. 
■Colony would be against colony. Each bemg able, might 
scorn each other’s assistance: and while the proud and 
foolish gloried in their httle distinctions, the wise would 
lament mat the union had not been formed before. Where- 
fore the^^m^ ^772^18 the true timeiar establishing it. The 
intimacy which is contracted in infancy, and the niendship 
which IS formed m misfortune, aie, of all others, the most 
lastmg and unalterable. Our present umon is marked with 
Doth these characters, we are young, and we have been 
distressed ; but our concord hath withstood our troubles, 
and fixes a memorable era for posterity to glory in. 

The present time, likewise, is that pecmiar time which 
never happens to a nation but once, via, the time of for ming 
itself into a government. Most nations have let slip the 
opportunity, and by that means have been compelled to re- 
eeive laws from their conquerors, instead of making laws 
for themselves. Eirst, they had a king, and then a form of 
government ; whereas the articles or cnarter of government, 
mould be formed first, and men delegated to execute them 
afterwards : but from the errors of other nations, let us learn 
wisdom, aad lay hold of the present opportmnty — to begin, 
government at the 'right end. 

When Wilham the Conqueror subdued England, he gave 
them law at the pomt of me sword ; and, until we consent 
that the seat of government in America be legally and 
authoritatively occupied, we shall bo in danger cf having it 
filled by some fortunate ruffian, who may treat us in the 
same manner, and then, where be our freedom I where 
our property ? 

As to religion, I hold it to be the indispensable duty of all 
governments to protect aU conscientious professors thereof, 
and I know of no other business which government hath to 
do therewith. Let a man throw aside that narrowness of 
soul, that selfishness of '^rmciple, which the m'ggards of all 
professions are so unwilling to part with, and he will be at 
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once deUvettd of hi» fe«» on that head. Sniphdon u, the 
wmpanion of wnla, and the bane of all ^ aodetr 
fSi f oonacianbonalv beHero, that it ia & 

^ Of tho Almighty, thmt tWe ahonld be a divemtT of re- 


gloiiB opuxioDA ami 
Onstiail Itmflnflap- 


ut there flh o n id be a divemty of ra- 
ti* it afford* a larger field for oar 


(Jhns^ kmdneae. Were we all of one way of tb^Vmg 
oar religMoa diBpc^tioii* would want matter for probafaS! 
and on thia Hheral principle, I look on tiie ranoos danoml 
uationB amon« ua, to be like children of the game family 

diffenng only In wbat 1 * caHod their Ohrigtian namea. 

In a former page, I threw opt a few thoughts on tho pro- 
priety of a Continental Charter (for I only presume to <&Qr 
hintftj not plana) and m this place, I take the hTierty of re- 
mentiomim the anbject, by obaervmg that a charter Is to bo’ 
understood aa a bond of golemn obbff^on, which the whole 
enters mto, to support the right w every separate part, 
whether of religion, personal or property A firm 


1 have heretofore Ukewtge mentioned the neceaiity of a 
Urge and equal representation, and there is no MtUtioal 
matter which more degorve* out attention. A nom- 
bhr of electors, or a email number of representstivtt, are* 
equally dangerous. But If the number of the reprttenta- 
tivee be not only small, but uneqoaL the danger ig increased. 
As an instance of this, 1 mention following when the- 
associatOTs’ petition was before the house of asfambly of 
Pcainsylvanla, twenty-ekht membeT* only were present , aU 
the Buck* county members, being eigbL voted against it, 
and had seven of the Chester meonben done the same, this 
whole province had been govemed by two counties only, 
and this danger it is always exposed to. The unwarrantable 
■trench likemse, which timt house made Incheir hurt sitting, 
to goia. an undue authority over the delates of this pro- 
vince, ought to warn the people at large, how they trust power 
out of their own hands. A set of mstrootions for thi:^ dele- 


gates wore put together, which in point of sense and bus! 
n^ would havo d^onoured a school bor, and after being 
approved by a/««, a wry /Vw, without doom, wero carried 
into tbo bouso, and thero passed tn h«hajf of iA« toAcU 
oohmy , whereas, did the wnolo colony know with what Ih 
will that house had entered on somo necessary publlo moa- 
guree, they would not besitato a moment to think them 
unworthy of such a trust. 

Immo^to noccssity makes many thingg convenient, which 
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if continued would "row into oppicisions. Expedience and 
right are different things When the calainities of America 
required a consultation, there was no method so ready, or at 
that time so proper, as to appoint pei*sona fiom the several 
houses of assembly toi that pm'pose; and the wisdom with 
which they have proceeded hath preserved this continent from 
ruin. But us it is more than probable that we shall never 
be without a Congre^s^ everv well-wisher to good order must 
own, that the mode for choosing membeis of that body, 
deserves consideration. And I put it as a question to 
those, who make a study of maiiJcmd, whether representor 
tioii and ehotion is not too great a power for one and the 
same body of men to possess? 'WTicnover wo aie plaimmg 
for posterity, we ought to remembei that virtue is not 
hereditary. 

It 18 from our enemies that wo often gain excellent max- 
ims, and aie ffequentlv surprised mto leason by their 
mistakes. Mr. Cornwall (one of the lords of the treasury) 
treated the petition of the New-Tork assembly with con- 
tempt, because that house, he said, consisted but of twenty- 
six members, which tiifling number, he argued, could not 
with decency be put for the whole. We thank him for his . 
involuntary honesty.^ 

To conclude. However strange it may appear to some, 
or however unwilling they may be to think so, matters not, 
hut many strong and stnlang reasons may be given, to show, 
that nothing can settle our affairs so expeditiously as an 
open and determined declaration for mdependence. Some 
or which are, 

let, It 18 the custom of nations, when any two are at war, 
for some other powers, not engaged m the quarrel, to step 
m as mediators, and bring about the prehminanes of a 
peace; but while America calls herself the subject of 
Britain, no power, however well disposed she may be, can 
offer her mediation. Wherefore, in our present state, we 
may quarrel on for ever. 

2d, It is unreasonable to suppose, that France or Spam 
will give us any kmd of assistance, if we mean only to 
make use of that assistance for the purpose of repairing the 
breach and strengthening the connexion between Britain 
and America ; because, those powers would be sufferers by 
the consequences. 

• Those who would fully understand of what great consequence a large and 
i3iual representation is to a state, should read Burgh’s Political Disquisibon? 
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Sd, "WliilowQ profeM onraelvefl tlio subject! of Bntam, W! 
must, in the ejea of foreign nations, be couAdered as reb^ 
T3ie precedent la somewbat dangerous to for hipt^ 

to be in arms under the namo m subject! , we, on the spo^ 
can solve the paradox but to unite resilience and sulneo- 
bon, requires an idea much too refined for ooTumnn undsr^ 


■ mIUUUX 

4th, Dhould a manifesto be published, and despatched to 
forei^ courts, setting forth the miseries we have endured^ 
and tne peaceful metliod! which we have inefiectuallj uaea 
for redress , declaring at the same time, that not beiz^ abl^ 
any Iohm, to live happfly, or safely under the crWoispo- 
sibon ox the British oourt, we had been driven to the neoes* 
of breakmg off all connexinn with her, at the same 
tin^ assuring ^ such court! of our peaceable dispombou 
towards them, and of our desire of entering into trai^ with 
\henu Such a memorial would produce more good effect! 
to this contment, than if a ship were fi^^ted pebdom 
to BzitaizL 


Under our present denomination of Britlih rubjects, we 
can neither be received nor heard abroad the ouitom of aC 
court! is against us, and will be so, until, by an hidepemh- 
once, we take rank with other nadona. 

Thtwi proceedings may at first appear strange and dlffl* 
cult, but like all o^er step#, which we have alr^y paosed 
oTer, will in a U^e tune become familiar and agreeable. 

until an independence is declared^ the contment will 
'eel itsdf liVft a Tnan who condnues Trattmg off some unplea- 
sant budneas from day to day, yet knowi It must be done, 
hates to set about it, wishes it over, and ia continually 
lig yintwl the thoughts of ita neceedty 
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Since the publication of the first edition of this pam- 
phlet, or, rather, on the same day on ivhich it came out, 
the king's speech made its appeal ance in tins city Had 
the spirit of prophecy diiected the birth of this pro- 
duction, it could not have bi ought it foith at a more 
seasonable junctuie, or at a more necessaiy time. The 
bloody-mmdedness of tlie one shows the necessity of 
pursuing the doctime of the othei. Men read by way 
of revenge , and the speech, instead of teiiifying, pre- 
pared a way for the manly principles of independence. 

Ceiemony, and even silence, from whatevei motives 
they may arise, have a hurtful tendency when they give 
the leabt degiee of countenance to base and wicked per- 
formances , wherefore, if this maxim be admitted, it nat- 
Uially follows that the king’s speech, as bemg a piece of 
finished villainy, deseived, and still deseives, a geneial 
execration, both by the congress and the people Tet, as 
the domestic tianquillity of a nation depends gieatly on 
the chastity of what may propeily be called national man- 
ners, it is often bettei to pass some things ovei in silent 
disdain than to make use of such new methods of dislike 
as might intioduce the least innovation on that guaidian 
of our peace and safety. And perhaps it is chiefly owmg 
to this piudent delicacy that the king’s speech hath not 
before now suffeied a public execution The speech, if 
it may be called one, is nothmg better than a wilful, 
audacious libel against the truth, the common good, 
and the existence of mankind , and is a formal and 
pompous method of offering up human sacrifices to the 
pride of tyrants But this general massacie of mankind 
is one of the privileges and the certam consequences 
of kings , for as nature knows them not, they know not 
her, and although they aie beings of our oivn creatmg. 
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thej know not &nd ar^ become the gode of their oregtors. 

epeech hath one good qnah^, which that it it not 
caloumed to decelTe^ neither can we, of we would, be de- 
ceived by it Brutality and tyranny appear on the face of 
It It les76s OB at no looa , and every ime convinces, even 
m the moment of reading, that be who hnntB the woods for 
prey, t^ naked and untutored Indian, ij lees aaroge thap 
the io^of Britain. 

Sir John Dalrympio, the putative fkther of a whining f etu 
itical piece, fUlamoua call^ " Th^ ad^ires$ th* qf 
(o ihd ^iha^nianU of hath perhape, freon 

a vam auppoeition that the people hert were to oe frightened 
at the pomp and description oi a long, given (though rerj 
unwi^y on ^ part) the real character of th© pree^ one 
But,” says this writer, “ if you are indTnfMl to pay comph 
menta to an administration, which we do not complam of” 
(meaning the ifarqnia of Eockingham^s at the rep^ of the 
Btamp Act) “ it Is very unfidr in you to withhold them from 
that prmcA son Mucaa xoere permxit^d to do 

any winy * liia £a toryism with a witnen i Here Is idoh 
atry evm without a mask and he who can calmly hear 
and digeet such doctrine, hath forfeited his dahn to ration- 
aUtrTw on apostate from the order of manhood, and ou^t 
to be conmdored— as one, who hath not only given up tim 
proper dignity of man, but sonic hin^ beawth the 
6f amm^ and contemptibly crawls throng the world like 


‘ ^o'^ver, It matter* TOT Uttte iw, wh»t ** kteg of 
Enoland either says or does, he ham wickedly broken 
throturh every vaavu and bumfln obll^uon, fran^lca Mturo 
and conscience beneath Us feet, ana by a stoa^Md 
ftitutional spirit of insolanco and crueltr, proour^ for him 
iSf ^ omT^ batrod. It « «o« the tnte^ of .Ajneni:* 
tnOTTidoforhersoIt Shfl hath already a htrBo yon^ 
foSy, whom It Ii mote her duty to take care of, ^ to bo 

immodlataly the gunrdlaBiof the jrablla 1**%*7< 

^ yoa/MSYTconatry uaMOtamhutod by 

-^ofly ^?roy hSho^mmark. to the foUetriog head. 
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1st, Tliat it is tho intercut of America to bo separated 
from Britain. 

2d, "Wliich is the easiest and most practicable plan, recoi)^ 
ciliaiion or huh^puidtuccf inth some occasional remarks. 

In support of tlie first, I could, if I judged it proper, 
produce the opinion of some of tlio ablest and moat ex- 
perienced men on this continent : and whose sentiments on 
tliat licad, are not yet publicly known. It is in reality a seli- 
evideut position : for no nation in a state of foieign depend- 
ence, lumtcd in its commeicc, and cramped and fettcied m 
its legislative po\\ers, can ever arrive at any uiateiial oiiii- 
nence. Amuiiea doth not vet know what opulence is; and 
although the progicss which she liath made stands unparal- 
leled in the hictoiy of other nations, it is but cliildhood, com- 
paiul with whit she would bo capable of airivmg at, had 
she, as she ought to have, tho Icgislativo poweis m her o^vn 
hands England is, at this time, proiiuly coveting what 
would do hci no good were she to accomplish it ; and tho 
continent hesitating on a matter which \vill bo her final luin 
if neglected. It is tho commerce and not tho conquest of 
America by wJiicli England is to bo benefited, and that 
would in a gieac measuro continue, weic tho countries asm- 
dependent of each other as France and Spam , because in 
man^ articles neither can go to a better inaiket. But it is 
tho mdependenco of this country of Biitain, or any other, 
wliicli is now tho mam and only object wortliy of conten- 
tion, and which, like all other truths discoveied by neces- 
sity, will appear elcarei and stiongci every day. 

1st, Because it will come to tliat one time or other. 

2d, Because the longer it is delayed, tho harder it will be 
to accomplish I liave ficquently amused myself both in 
public and private eompames, with silently remai’kmg the 
specious errors of those who speak without reflecting. And 
among tlie many which I have heaid, the following seems 
the most geneial, ufs. that if this lupture should happen 
forty 01 mty yeais hence, instead of now, the contment 
would he more able to shake off the dependence. To which 
I reply, that our militaiy ability ai this time, arises from the 
-expel lenee gamed m the last war, and which in forty or fifty 
years time would be totally extinct The contment would 
mot, by that tune, have a general, or even a militai y officer 
left ; and we, or those who may succeed us, would he as 
ignoiant of martial matteis as the ancient Indians : and this 
omglc position, closely attended to.'wiU unanswerably prove 
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that the present time ti prefcmhlo to »11 othert. Tho am- 
mont tniha thnj — at the copolnafoii of the laat wur, wo 
expenence, but wanted number* , and forty or fifty Tear* 
henee, we ahafl have number*, without experience, wnaro- 
fore, the proper point of time, murt be aome particular jw^n^ 
between the two eitremee, In which a aufflcfancv of tho for^ 
mer remain*, and a proper mcreafle of the latter I* obtained 
and that point of time i* the preeent timet 
Tie reader will pardon this digreeaion, a* itjioe* not pro- 
perly come nnder the head I first aet out with, arid to wmnh 
I a«dn return by the fbllowiiig jx^itiou, «*, 

Bnould afiaira'M patched up with Britain, and ihe remain 
the goromlng and sovereign power of America, (which, a* 
mattOT are now drcunutanwi, i* givmg up the point en- 
tirely) we ihall deprivo ouraelve* of So very means of ppV 
ing the debt we have or may contraot The value of t he 


amount to upward* of twenty five mlnioni Fejmsylvania 
carroncy , ana the qmt-rants at one penny sterhag per acre^ 
to two milhon* vea^y 

It i* bv the sale of thoM lands that the debt mar be sunl^^ 
without burden to any, and the (^uitHrent reaervea thereon, 
will always lessen, and in tiin& will wh^I'y rapport the 
yearly expense of government. It matters not howhmg the 
debt IS in paying, so that the lands whan sold be applied to 
to the dischaige of it, and for the execution of which, the 
congress for the time bemg, wfil be the continental trusteea. 

I proceed now to Uie second bead, vta. TVliioh is the 
easiest and most piaotioable plan, reookcHuUwn or xndejt^n- 
denctf with some occasional reniark*. 

He who takes nature for his guide, is not easily beaten 
out of his argumont, and on that ground, I answer geno 

^7 That ormcnEsnsraK bein^ a icraLS mcnx ums, oon> 

tatnod xnihxst our*elwi f and reconaUudwr^a maO^ exce&i- 
tngly parpUa^d and comjiuxiiod^ and in \ehxeh a 
capnwnts court u to tnUjforc, pto« tho antwr ioiihout a 

present state of America it tr^v aUnmng to oroiy 
man who Is capable of refloedon. Without law, without 
covernmont, wiUiout any other modo of po^or than what 
& founded on, and granted by, courtesy ^d togi-lhcr by 
an nnoxamplod occurronoo of oontiment, which is ocrertho* 
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less subject to change, and which eveiy aeciet enemy is en- 
deavoring to dissolve. Our present condition is, legislation 
without law ; wisdom without a plan ; a constitution without 
a name ; and, what is strangely astonishing, perfect indepen- 
dence contending for dependence. The instance is without 
a precedent ; the case never existed before ; and, who can 
tell what may be the event? The property of no man is 
secure in the present unbraced system ot things. The mind 
of the multitude is left at random, and seeing no fixed object 
before them, they pursue such as fancy or opinion presents. 
ISTothing is criminal; there is no such thmg as treason; 
wherefore, every one thinhs himself at liberty to act as he 
pleases. The tones dared not have assembled offensively, 
had they known that their lives, by that act, were forfeited 
to the laws of the state. A line of distinction should be 
diawn between English soldiers taken in battle, and inhabi- 
tants of America taken in arms. The first are prisoners,, 
but the latter traitors. The one forfeits his liberty, the other 
his head. 

Kotwithstanding our wisdom, there is a visible feebleness 
in some of our proceedings which gives ^ encouragement ta 
dissentions. The Continental Belt is too loosely buckled. 
And if something is not done in time, it wiU be too late to 
do any thing, and we shall fall into a state, in which neither 
Jieconoiliation nor Independence will be practicable. The 
king and his worthless adherents are got at their old game 
of mviding the continent, and there are not wanting among 
us, printers, who wiU be busy in spreading specious false- 
hoods. The artful and hypocritical letter appeared a 
few months ago in two of the Ifew York papers, and like- 
wise in others, is an evidence that there are men who want 
both judgment and honesty. 

It is easy gettmg into holes and corners and talking of re- 
conciliation : but do such men seriously consider how diffi- 
cult the task is, and how dangerous it may prove, should 
the continent divide thereon. Do they take within their 
view, all the various orders of men whose situation and cir- 
cumstances, as well as their own, are to be considered thereial 
Do they put themselves m the place of the sufferer whose 
all is atready gone, and of the soldier, who hath quitted all 
for the defence of his country? If their ill-judged modera- 
tion be suited to their own pivate situations onZy^ regardless 
of others, the evrat will convince them that “ they are reck- 
oning without their host.^’ 
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on tjio foobng iro were in the vcar 1768 

:n^hnfcer;«m: ' ^ ‘ 


queraon, dt wnat means is anch a corrupt and faithl^ 
^ engn^ontot AanSer parilam^ 
my Wafter the obWbon 
^timjKUmce of It. hotng violently ofitaied, or 

grantc^Md.m that caw, where 18 onr redrew 1 No noinJ 

to W with mtiotm , cannon are the bamiters of otowm , 
^ the nrord, not of j^oo, bnt of war, decide, the »mt 
To be im the foo^ of 1763, it U not rnfflaont, that the 
law* onlv ix^ut in the «une mte, but, that out oronm 
etancoi^wlae, bo pat in the .ame rtate, ear burnt and 
deitoyod town, rewire^ or built np, onr private loee. 
made mod, our publlo debts (oontractod for defenool dis- 
chaj^ , otherwue, we rfudl bo milhoD. wone than wo wore 
P®"*!- Such a request, had it been com 
pM wuh a year ago, would have won the heart and soul 
of the conUnont— but now it i» too late “The Bnbloon 1. 
P*MOd." 

Beiida, the Uklng op armt, merely to enibroe the repeal 
of a pecuniary law, Boems as unwarrantable by the divine 
Uw, and as r^ugnant to human feeli^ as the taHng 
arms to enforce obedience thereto The object^ onmther 
tide, doth not luatify the means, for the lives of men are 
too valuable to oe cast away on such tnflea. It is the vio- 
lanco which is done and th^teimd to our persons , the de- 
struction of our proper^ by an armed force , the invnaiou 
of our country by ttre and sword, whidi consdentioxisly 
(qualifies the use of arms and the instant in wMeh tuen 


<tugni 10 nave ceasoa , ana me inoepennence or Amojica 
should have been conrioered ss datiim its era from, and pnb- 
dshod by, tAs jSrii mxuiei Vusi lau jtrtd agaxxiti h«r 
line is a of consistengy , neither drawn by caprice nor 
■erdended by ambition , but produced by a chain of events, 
of which the coloulfs were not the antbors. 


I yball conclude those remarks, with the following timely 
and well intended hints. We ou^t to redeet that mero ars 
three different ways by which an independency may here- 
after be effected , and that ctu of those fArss, wilL ono day 
or other, be ihe fste of Americsu By the li^w voice ul 
thu people in oongress , by a milltaiy power or by a mob 
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it may not always happen that onr soldiers aie citizens, and 
the multitude a body of reasonable men ; vii-tue, as I hare 
already remarked, is not hereditary, neither is it perpetuaL 
Shoul(i an independency be brought about by the first of 
tlxose means, we have every opportunity and every encour- 
agement before us, to form the noblest, purest constitution 
on the face of the earth. We have it in our power to begin 
the world over a^in. A situation, similar to the present, 
hath not happened since the days of bToah until now. The 
buthday of a new world is at hand, and a race of men, per- 
haps as numerous as all Europe contains, are to receive 
their portion of freedom from the events of a few months. 
The reflection is awful — and in this pomt of view, how 
trifling, how ridiculous, do the little paltry cavilings, of a few 
weak or interested men appear, when weighed against the 
business of a world. 

Should we neglect the present favorable and mviting 
period, and independence be hereafter effected by any other 
means, we must charge the consequence to ourselves, or to 
those rather, whose narrow and prejudiced souls, are habit- 
ually opposing the measure, without either mquirmg or re- 
flecting. There are reasons to be given m support of mde- 
pendence, which men should rather privately think of, than 
be publicly told of. We ought not now to be debating 
whether we shall be independent or not, but anxious to 
accomplish it on a firaa, secure, and 'honorable basis, and 
uneasy rather, that it is not yet began upon. Every day 
convinces us of its necessity. Even ine tones (if such things 
yet remain among us) should, of aU men, be the most so- 
licitous to promote it ; for as the appointment of committees 
at first, protected them from popular rage, so, a wise and 
weU-est^lished form of government will be the only means 
of continumg it securely to them. Wherefore, if they have 
not virtue enough to be TiVwys, they ought to have prudence 
enough to wish for mdependence. 

In short, ind^endence is the only bond that tie and keep 
us together. We shall then see our object, and our ears 
will be legally shut against the schemes of an intriguing, as 
well as cruel, enemy We shall then, too, be on a proper 
footing to treat with Britam ; for there is reason to conclude, 
that tne pnde of that court will be less hurt with treating 
with the American states for terms of peace, than with those, 
whom she denommates “ rebelhous subiects,” for terms of 
ftccoramodatim. It is our delaymg it that encourages her 
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to hope for conquest, and our baokwardueos tend* onlj to 
gr olo^ t he war As we have, without any good effect 
therefrom, withheld our trade to obtam a re£w of our 
gnevaacee, let us now try the altamatiT^ by hidependently 
redreesL^ them ourselTea, and then offering to open tha 
trade. The mercantile and reasonable p^ of 
will be still with us , because^ peace vntK trade, is prefer 
able to war, vnthoui it Ana if this offer be not oocepted, 
o^er courts may be applied to. 

Ou tiiese grounds I r^ the matter And as no offer hath 
been made to refhte the dootnne in the 

former editions of this pamphlet, it is a negatire proof, that 
eothar the doctrme cannot be i^ted, or, that thepa]^ in 
fovor of it are too numerous to be opposed. Tf't»Yor<L 
instead of gating at each other, with suiploious or doubtfol 
curiod^, let ea^ of us hold out to his neo^bor the hear^ 
b&nd or mendship, and unite in drawing alma, which, Uko 
an act of obliTiou, shall bu^ in forgetfolneea erery former 
X^t the names ofwhig ^d tory be extimity and 
let none other be beard amon^ ua than those of a good 
an opm and /rvma. and a iwiuottf «yp> 

porter ^ ihA BiaBTB HAmHn, ana of tAe ms Ann C7> 
nXPESDXRT STATES OP AMEBIOA, 



the crisis. 



X have aa little roperrtitioii m me aa any man. living, bnt 
mv secret (muuou Kaa ever been, and rtill is, that God AU 
mighty ■will not give im a people to mSitaiy deatniction, or 
leave them unsupported to penah, who have so eamertlr 
and flo repeatedly sought to avoid the calamltiea of war, by 
every decent method vrhich wiadom coulci invent Kathi 
have I BO much of the infidel m me, aa to smjpoBe that He 
has relmquiflhod the wvernment of the world, and given m 
up to the care of do’^ , and aa 1 do not, I cannot Boe on 
what grounds the kmg oi Britain can loot up to heaven for 
help against us a common murderer, a hi^wayman, or a 
house'Dreaker, has as good a pretence as he. 

T5b surprising to see how rapidly a panic will aometinie* 
run through a oountry All uatfons ftT>d ages have been 
subject to them Britain haa trembled hVft an ague at the 
report of a French fleet of flat-bottomed boats , and in the 
fourteenth centu^ the whole FTigliab army, alter ravaging 
the Ictngdom of France, was driven hack like men pe^m3 
with fear , and this brave exploit was performed by a &w 
broken forces collected and neaded by a woman, <10011 of 
Arc. Would that heaven might inspire lome Jersey maid 
to spirit up her countrymen, and aare her fair felbw rufier* 
ere £^m ravage and raviahment 1 Tet panics, m some 
cases, hare their ubos , they produce as much good as hurt. 
Their duration is always short , the mmd soon grows throng 
them, and aoquires a firmer habit than before. But th^ 
peouliar advantage is, that they are the touchstones of tin- 
cerity and hypocnsv, and bring things and men to light, 
which might otherwise have lain forever undiscovered. In 
fkct, theyhave the tame effect on lecret traitors, which an 
imaginaTy apparition would have upon a pnvato murderer 
They sift out hidden thoughts of man, and hold them 
up m public to the world. Many a disguised tory has lately 
2own his head, that shall peuitentially solenmixo with 
earns the day on which Howe arrived upon the Delaware. 

As I was with the troop# at Fort Lee, and marched with 
t bem to the edge of Pcnn^lvama, I am well acquainted 
with many circnmstancct, which thoto who live at a dis- 
tance, know but little or nothing of Our fituation thcr^ 
was exceedingly cramped^e place bemc a narrow neck of 
land betwe^io North Jttiver and the UackeniacL Our 
force was inconsiderable, being not ono fourth so jpeat as 
Howe could bring against us. Wo bod no army ot bund to 
l.uvo relieved the gamson, luid wc shut oursdre* up sud 
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stood on our defence. Our ammunition, light artiUeiy, and 
the best part of our stoi ea, had been removed, on the appre- 
hension mat Howe would endeavor to penetrate the Jerseys, 
in which case foi t Lee could be of no use to us ; for it must 
occur to every thinking man, whether m the army or not, 
that these kind of field ioiiB are only for temporary purposes, 
and last m use no longer than the enemy directs Ms force 
agamst the particular ^ject, wMch such forts are raised to 
defend Such was our situation and condition at fort Lee on 
the morning of the 20th of Hovember, when an officer 
ariived with information that the enemy with 200 boats had 
landed about seven miles above. Major General Green, who 
eommanded the gamson, immediately ordered them under 
arms, and sent express to General 'WasMngton at the town 
of Hackensack, distant by the way of the feiTv, six miles. 
Our first object was to secure the bridge over the Hacken- 
sack, which laid up the nver between the enemy and us, 
about six nnles Lorn us, and three from them. General 
Washin^on arrived in about three quarters of an hour, and 
maiched at the head of the troops towards the bridge, wMch 
place I expected we should have a brush for ; however, they 
md not choose to dispute it with us, and the greatest part of 
our ti’oops went over the bridge, the rest over the ferry 
except some wMch passed at a mul on a small creek, between 
the bridge and the feny, and made their way through some 
marshy grounds up to the town of Hackensack, and there 
passed the river. We brought off as much baggage as the 
wagons could contain, the rest was lost. The simple object 
was to brmg off the garrison, and march them on till they 
could be strengthened by the Jersey or Pennsylvania mditia, 
BO as to be envied to make a stand. We staid four days at 
Newark, collected oui* out-posts with some of the Jeisey 
nulitia, and marched out twice to meet the enemy, on being 
informed that they were advancing, though our numbers 
weie gieatly infeiioi to theirs Howe, in my little opinion, 
committed a great error m generalship in not throwmg a 
body of forces off from Btaten Island through Amboy, by 
which means he might have seized aU our stores at Brui^ 
wick, and intercepted our march mto Pennsylvania but if 
we beheve the power of hell to be limited, we must likewise 
beheve that their agents are under some providential control. 

I shall not now attempt to give all the particulars of our 
retreat to the Delaware , suffice for the present to say, that 
both officers and men, though greatly harassed and fatigued. 
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■without rat, ooreriD^, or provision, tho inevitable conw. 
qnenoei of a long retreat, bore it ■with a manly and martial 
spirit. AU their wiahea cantered in one, whlob wai, that the 
oonntry would tom out and help tiiem to drive the enemy 
back. Voltaire has remarked that king W m^n Tg never 
appeared to foil advantage but m difflcrdtia and in action , 
the aame remark may be mode on General 'Washington, for 
the character dta him, lliere la a natural firm^a m some 
minds which cannot be unlocked by tnflee, but which, when 
unlocked, discovers a cabinet of fortitude , and I reckon it 
among thoee kind of pohiie bleatuigB, which we do not 
immediate^ see, that God hath blest him -with unmtermpted 
health, and given him a mmd that can erven floniiah upon 
cara 

I shall co n clude this paper with some misceHaneoua 
remarks on the state of our aflhm , and ahaD begin ivith 
asking the following question, Why is it that the enemy- 
have left the New England provmces, and made these middle 
ones the seat of war 1 Urn answer is easy New England 
JM not mibeted with tones, and -we are. I nave been tender 
in raising the cry against tbeae men, and need numberiesa 
argnmonts to show mem their danger, but it wDl not do to 
aaendee a world either to their fody or thedr baseness. !Qie 
penod IB now arrived, in which either they or wo muat 
change our sentiments, or one or both must fall. And what 
ia a toiy I Good God ! what is hel I ahould not be a&aid 
to go -with a hundred whIgs against a thousand tones, 
were th^ to attempt to ga mto anna. Every tory Is a 
coward , for aervila, slaTiah, eelf-intereeted fear u the fonn 
dabon of toiyism , and a man under such influence, though 
he may be crud, never can be bravo. 

But, before the line of urecovermble soparation be dra-wn 
between ua, let ua reason the matter togeth^ your condnet 
10 an invitation tothecaemy,yetiiotonoinathousandofyon 
hns heart enough to join him. Howoiaaamuoh deceived by 
you aa the American cause ia injured by you. He expocU 
you will all tftt'e up arms, and nook to ms standard, with 
muskets on your shouldera. k our opinions are of no uso to 
unlasyou support him poraonally, &r ^ soldiers, and 
not tori« that he •wants. 

I onco felt an that kind of on^, which a man ought to 
feoh acainat the mean pnndplea that are hold by the tones 
a notS one, who kept a tavern at Amboy, was stoni^ at 
hii door ^rtth as pretty a child m hi* hand, about eight or 
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nine years old, as 1 ever saw, and after speaking Ins mind 
as freely as he thought was prudent, fini^ed mth this un 
fatherly expression, “ Well! gwe me peace tn my day'"’ hTot 
a man hves on the contment but fully beheves that a sepa 
ration must some time or other finally take place, and a 
generous parent should have said, “ If th&)'e must be trouble 
let xt be %n my day^ that my child may have peace / ” and 
this smgle reflection, well applied, is suflScient to awaken 
every man to duty. Kot a j^ace upon earth might be so 
happy as Amenea. Her situation is remote from all the 
wranglmg world, and she has nothmg to do but to trade 
with them. A ipan can distinguish himself between tenmer 
and principle, and I am as confident, as I am that (jod 
governs the world, that America wiU never be happy till 
rile gets clear of foreign dominion. Wais, without ceasing, 
will break out till that period amves, and tlie contment 
must m the end be conqueror; for though the flame of 
bbeity may sometimes cease to shme, the coal can never 
expire 

America did not, nor does not want force ; but she wanted 
a proper apphcation of that force ’Wisdom is not the pui 
chase of a day, and it is no wonder that we should err ai 
the first settmg off From an excess of tenderness, we 
were unwilling to raise an army, and trusted our cause to 
the temporary defence of a well-meamng militia A sum- 
mer’s experience has now taught us better ; yet with those 
troops, while they were collected, we were able to set 
bounds to the progress of the enemy, and, thank God ' they 
are agam assemblmg I always considei' militia as the 
best tioops m the world for a sudden exertion, bul they will 
not do mr a long campaign Howe, it is probable, will 
make an attempt on this city , should he fail on this side the 
Delaware, he is ruined : if he succeeds, our cuuse is not 
ruined. He stakes all on his side against a pait on oms ; 
admitting he succeeds, the consequence will be, that aimies 
from bom ends of the contment will maich tc assist their 
Buffermg friends m the middle states , for he cannot go 
every \mere, it is impossible. I consider Howe the greatest 
enemy the tones have ; he is bunging a war into their 
country, which, had it not been for him and partly for 
themselves, they had been clear of Should he now be ex- 
pelled, I wish with all the devotion of a Ohnstian, that the 
names of whig and tory may ne’^'er more be mentioned , but 
Bhould the tones give him encouragement to come, oi assist- 
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ance if he come, J as amcerelj wish that oar next jear** 
arma may expel them from oontmant, and the congreea 
appropriate their poaaeMiona to the r^ef of those ■whohave 
suner^ in "well doing A single succeaafol battle next year 
will settle the whole. America conld canr on a two years* 
war hy the confiacation of the property of diaaffec^ per* 
BOOS, and be made happy by tli^ eipmaion. Say not uiat 
this is revenge, call it rather tim soft resentment of a goffer- 
ing people, who, haying no o^eot in view but the ffood of 
aU, have stajced their oion au npoa a seemingly donbtfol 
event Yet it is foQr to arg^e against determined hardness ; 
eloq^uence may strike the ear. and the language of sorrow 
draw forth the tear of compaaaon, but nothing can reach the 
heart that Is steeled with pr^ndice. 

Quitting this class of men, I turn with the warm ardor of 
a friend to those who have nobly stood, and are yet' deter- 
mined to stand the matter out Icall not upon a few, but upon 
all not on thu state cathai state, but on socry state, up and 
help us , lay your shoulders to the wheel , better have too much 
force than too httle, when so great on obieot is at stake. 
it be told to the fhture wori^ that in the depth of winter, 
when notlimg but hope and virtoe could survive, that the 
city and the country, alarmed at one common danW, came 
tbrth to meet and to repulse it Say not that thousands 
are gone, tom ont your tens of thousands , throw not the 
burden of the day upon Providence, but ^thovo yoxir 
faxih hy your tcorlij” that God may bless you. It mutters 
not where you live, or what rank of hfe you hold, the erfl 
or the bleflgmg will reach you alL Tie far and the near, 
the home counties and tho back, the noh and the poor, wili 
suffer or rmoJco alike. Tho heart that feels not now, ij 
dead tho blood of his chfldrea will curse bu cowardic^ 
who ■hrlnVw bsck at a dme when a little might have saved 
the whole, and made iAgrn happy I love tho man that con 
amlle at tronble, that can gather strength from distreas, and 
grow bravo by reflection. *110 the business of little ininda 
to but ho whoso heart is Ann, and whoso consclonoe 

approves nia conduct, will pursue his principles unto death. 
My own line of reasoning is to mywdt as strolght and dear 
as a ray of light. Not lul tho treasuna of the world, so for 
as I b(iove, wuild have induced mo to support an offoiuiTo 
war for I think it murder , but if a thiot breaks into my 
bouse, bums and destroys my property and lolls or throatcus 
to SI me, or those tbst aio m it nnd to ^btnd me in aU 
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casc^ what^ocvei'y to liia abaoluto wiU, am I to suffer it I 
Wliat bigmiies it to mo, wliotlici ho wlio does it is a king or 
a common man ; my countryman, or not my couutiyman ; 
whether it be done by an individual \ illain, oi an army of 
them? If we reason to tlio root of thingo wo shall hua no 
difference ; neither can any just cause be assigned why we 
should pumsh in the one case and paidon m the otlier. 
Let them call me rebel, and welcome, I feel no concein from 
it ; but I should suffer the misery of devils, wheie I to make 
a whore of my soul by swearmg allegiance to one whose 
character is that of a sottish, stupid, stubborn, woi thless, 
brutish man. I conceive likewise a horrid idea in receiving 
mercy from a being, who at the last day shall bo shrieking 
to tlie rocks and moimtains to cover linn, and fleeing with 
terror from the orphan, the widow, and the slain of America. 

There are cases which cannot be overdone by language, 
and this is one. Thoie are peisons too who sco not the full 
e\tent of tlie evil which tlireatens them ; they solace them- 
selves with hopes that the enemy, if he succeed, will he 
merciful. Is this the madness of folly, to expect meicy fiom 
those who have refused to do justice ; and even meicy, where 
conquest is the object, is only a trick of war; the cunning 
of the fox is as murderous as the violence of the wolf; and 
we ought to guard equally against both Howe’s first ob- 
ject is partly by threats and partly by promises, to terrify 
or seduce tbe people to deliver up their arms and to receive 
mercy. The ministry recommended the same plan to Gage, 
and this is what the tories call making their peace, “ a peace 
which passeik aU imdei'ctanding^^"^ indeed ! A peace which 
would be the immediate forerunner, of a woise rum than 
any we have yet thought of. Te men of Pennsylvama, do 
reason upon tnese things ! "Were the back counties to give 
up their arms, they would fall an easy prey to the Indians, 
who are aU armed ; this perhaps is wnat some tones would 
not he Sony for. "Were the home counties to dehver np 
theii’ arms, they would he exposed to the resentment of the 
back counties, who would then have it in their power to 
chastise their defection at pleasure. And were any one 
state to give up its anns, tnat state must he garrisoned by 
Howe’s amy of Britains and Hessians, to preserve it from 
the anger of the rest Mutual fear is the piincipal Imk m 
the chain, of mutual love, and wo he to that state that breaks 
the compact Howe is meicifuUy mviting you to bar- 
barous destruction, and men must he either rogues or fools 
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tbAt will not Bee iL I dwell not upon tlie powotb of nnagi 
nation , I bring reason to year ears , ana in language at 
p l a m as A, B, 0, bold up truth to your ejea. 

I thank God t^t I fear not. I see no real cause for fear 
I know our situation welL and can see the way out of it 
"While our army was collected, Howe dared not nak a 
battle, and it is no credit to him that he decamped from the 
White Plama, and waited a mAap opportmuty to ravage the 
defenceleea Jerseys , but It ia great credit to ub, that, with a 
handful of men, we sustamed an orderly retreat for near an 
hundred milea, brought off our ammumtiom all our field 
pieces, the greatest part of our storee, and had four rivers to 
pass. None can say that our retreat was precipitate, for we 
were near three weeks m performing it, that the country 
might have time to come In. Twice we marched back to 
meet the enemy, and remamed out till dark. Hie sign of 
fear was not seen in our camp, and had not some ot the* 
cowardly and disafiected inhahitants spread false alarms 
through the country, the Jerseys had never been ravaged. 
Once more we are ag^ collected and collecting, our new 
army at both ends <n the oontment U reonutmg fast, and 
we be able to open the next campaign with six^ 
thousand men, well armed and clothed. This Is our sitna 
bon, and who will may know it By persoverance and 
fortitude we have the prospect of a gforious issue, by 
cowardice ffubmissfou, the aad choice of a vane^ of 
evila— -o ravaged country — a depopulated city— habltaUons 
without safety, and slavery without hope— our hom^ turned 
into barracks and bawdy houses for Heaalana, and a fhture 
race to provide for, whose fathers we shall doubt of look 
on this picture and woep over it! and if there yet remains 
one thoughtless wretch who bcUeroe it not let him suffer if 
anlamaated. CoiiMOif Baax. 

DmmUrUtlfJL 
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luekxvl titieu’ obedience, be can assign them their duty. The 
Bepnbhc of Letteis is moie ancient than monarchy, and of 
far nighei character m the woild than the vassal conii: of 
Britain ; he that i eh els against leason is a leal rebel, but he 
that itL defence of leason, rebels against tyi’anny, has a 
better title to “ Defender of the Faith f than George the 
third 

As i nuhtaiy man yom* loidship may hold out the sword 
of wa-<*, and call it the “ ultima vatAo regum the last rea- 
son oj Kings / we in return can show you the sword of 
justice, and call it, “ the best scourge of tyrants.” The first 
■of these two may tin eaten, or even frighten for a while, and 
cast M sicMy languor over an insulted people, but leason 
will soon recover the debauch, and restoie them agam to 
tranquil fortitude Tour lordship, I find, has now com- 
menced author, and published a Proclamation, I have pub- 
hshed a Crisis , as they stand, they are the antipodes of 
each other , both cannot rise at once, and one of them must 
descend , and so quick is the revolution of things, that your 
midship’s performance, I see, has already fallen many de- 
grees nom its first place, and is now j’ust visible on the edge 
of the pohtical homon. 

It is smpnsmg to what a pitch of infatuation, bHnd folly 
and obstmacy will caiTy mankind, and your lordship’s 
drowsy proclamation is a proof that it does not even quit 
them m their sleep. Perhaps you thought America too was 
I taking a nap, and therefore chose, like Satan to Eve, to 
whisper the delusion softly, lest you should awaken her. 
This eontment, sir, is too extensive to sleep all at once, and 
too watchful, even in its slumbers, not to startle at the un- 
hallowed foot of an invader You may issue your procla- 
mations, and welcome, for we have learned to “ reverence 
ourselves,” and scorn the insulting ruffian that employs you. 
America, for your deceased brother’s sake, would gladly 
have shown you respect, and it is a new aggravation to her 
feehngs, that Howe should be forgetful, and raise his sword 
against those, who at Iheir own charge raised a monument 
to his brother. But your master has commanded, and you 
have not enough of nature left to refuse. Surely there 
must be somelning strangely degeneratmg m the love of 
monarchy, that can so completely wear a man down to an 
ingiate, and make him proud to hek the dust that kings 
have trod upon A few moie yeais, should you survive 
them, will bestow on you the title of “ an old man and in 





some tour of future reflection yon may probably flnH the 
fitnoM of "WoIfley^B degpairuigpflnftflne&--— j aervediny 
Glod as faithfully as I oaTo served nw Idng, he would not 
thus have forsaten me in my old aga” 

The character yon appear to ns in, is truly ndlcnlons. 
Tour friends, the torie*, announced your coming, with high 
descnptlonB of tout unlimited powara , but your proclama- 
tion hM given them the He, by showing you to be a oom- 
miaaioner without authority Had ytiur powers been ever 
•0 great, ihOT were nothing to ns, ftuiher flian we pleased , 
because we had the same ^ht which other nations had, to 
do what we thought was D«t “ Tht usiikd tiATES of 
will sound as pompon^ in the world or m his- 
tory, as “ the kingdom of Oreat Britain the chapter of 
G«xeral Wathxngton \nll fill a page with as much lustre as 
that of Zord Hoxos and the ccngrta$ have as much right 
to oommand the kmg and paTl%amtrU in London, to deSst 
from legislation, as t/Uv or vou have to oommand con- 
gress. Only suppose now laudable such an edict would 
appear from us, and then, in tlmt meny mood, do bat turn 
tne tables upon yourself an^ou will see how your procla* 
matioa is received here. Htvmg thus placed yon In a 
proper position tn which you may nave a rail view of your 
roily, and leam to despise It, I hold up to you, for that pur- 
pckse, the following quotation from your own lunanan pro- 
clamariott . — ^ And we (lord Howe and general Howe) do 
command (and in his majetty^e name forsooth) all such pe> 
tons as are assembled together, under the name of general 
or provincial congresses, committees, conventions or other 
awociations, by whatever name or names known and distin 
gnished, to de^t and cease from all such trcasonablo actings 
and doings.” 

Ton introdnea your proclamauon by referring to your 
declarations of the 14th of July and 19th of Semtomber 
In the last of these, yon sunk yourself below tho cnaracter 
of a private gentleman. That I may not seem to acouso 
you unjustly, I shall state the circumstance by a verbal 
invitation of youis, communicated to congress by General 
Sullivan, then a prisoner on his parole, you sfffniflod your 
dcsiro of conferring with somo members of that oody as pri 
vote gcntlcmom It was beneath the dignity of tho Amcri 
can <S>nin^ to par any regard to a mesiage that at best was 
but a gSiteel afljunt, and had too much of tho ministuiul 
complexion of tampering with private persons , and which 
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might pi obablj have been the case, had the gentlemen who 
were aepnted on the business, possessed that kind of easy 
viitue wiiich an English coni tier is so ti’iily distinguished by. 
Tonr request, howevei, was complied with, for honest men 
are naturally moie tender of them civil than their political 
fame. The interview ended as eveiy sensible man thought 
it would , for your lordship knows, as well as the widtei of 
the Crisis, that it is impossible foi the king of England to 
promise the repeal, or even the revisal of any acts of parlia- 
ment; wherefore, on jonr part, you had nothing to say, 
more than to lequest, m the loom of demanding, the entire 
surrender of the continent ; and then, if that was complied 
with, to promise that the inhabitants should escape with 
their hves This was the upshot' of the conference. Ton 
informed the conferees that you were two months m sohcit- 
ing these poweis We ask, what poweis? for as commis- 
sioner you have none If you mean the power of pardon- 
ing, it is an oblique pi oof that your master was determmed 
to sacrifice all before him : and that you were two months 
in dissuading him from his pm*pose. Another evidence of 
his savage obstinacy ! From yom* own account of the mat- 
ter we may justly draw these two conclusions ; 1st, That you 
serve a monster ; and 2d, That nevei was a messenger sent 
on a more foolish errand than yomself. This plam language 
may perhaps sound uncouthly to an ear vitiated by couiw 
refinements , but words were made for use, and the fault 
lies in deserving them, or the abuse in applying them un- 
fairly. 

Soon after your return to hTew-Tork, you published a jevj 
illiberal and unmanly handbill against the congress , for it 
was certainly stepping out of the hne of common civility, 
first to screen your national pnde by soKciting an interview 
with them as private gentlemen, and in the conclusion to 
endeavor to deceive the multitude by makmg a handbiU at- 
tack on the whole body of the congress ; you got them to- 
gether under one name, and abused them imder another. 
But the kmg you serve, and the cause you suppoit, afford 
you so few instances of acting the gentleman, that out of 
pity to your situation the congress pardoned the insult by 
takmg no notice of it 

You say m that handbill, “ that they, the congiess, disa- 
vowed every purpose for reconcihation not consonant with 
their extravagant and inadmissible claim of independence ” 
Why, God bless me * what have you to do with oui inde- 
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pendeucef Weask no leave of jonre to set it irp, -we aAk 

tto mOTey of touib to support it , w© can do better withonl 
your neeta and armiefl tHan witb them, yon may soon have 
^ongh to do to protect yonrselves -withont bemg hardened 
with na. "We are very willing to be at peace mth yon, to 
buy of von and tell to you, and, like young bedhnert in 
the world, to WOTk for our living , therefore, w£y do yon 
put yonrs^vea out of caah, when we know you cannot Bparo 
it,andwedonotd 0 tirQyontoTunintodebtt lamwifing, 
nr, that yon ahould see your folly in every point of view I 
can place it m, and for that reason descend tometfanes to 
teU yon m jeet what I with you to tee in eameat. But to 
be more senout with you, wny do yon say, “ their indepen 
dencel” To set yon right, aus we yon, that the inde- 
pendency is ouTB, not thdi^ 'Die congress were authoriBed 
By ©very ttate on the oontlnfint to publiah it to ail the 
world, and in bo doing are not to be considered as the in 
venters, but only at the heralds that proclaimed it, or the 
office from whlcn the sense of the people received a legal 
formj and It was as much aa any or all tbedr headls were 
worth, to have treated with you on the subject of submis- 
sion under any name whatever But we know the men in 
whom we have trusted , can Bngland say the tome of her 
parliament 1 

I come now mote particularlyto your proclamation of 
the SOth of November last Had you gained an entire 
conqa^t over ad the armies of Ameri^ and then put Ibrth 
a proclamation, offering (what you call) meroy, your conduct 
would have had some specious show of hum^^ , but to 
creep by surprise into a province, and thore endeavor to ter- 
rify an^ B^uce tho l^abitanU fmm their just olk^lanco to 
the reat by promises, which you neithor meant, nor weto 
able to f nlfll, 1s Ixith cruel and unmanly oruol in its effects , 
bocanso, unlw you can kec^ all the ground you havo 
marohM over, bow are you, in tho words of your proclama- 
tion, to Boenre to your nrosdytca “ tho enjoyment of their 
propertjy I” "iVhat is to oocoa© rither of your now adopted 
«bj«ts, or your old Wends, the tories, in Borlington, Bon 
deatown, Trentom llounthoUy, and many other places, 
where you proudly lorded it for a few days, and then fled 
with the precipitation of a pursued thief 1 What, I say, is 
to become of UiOfcO wretches 1 What is to becumo of those 
who went over to you from this city and »Uto I "Wijat 
can you aay to them than « shift foryoarsclTcst" Or wbu 
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more can tliey hope for than to wander like vagabonds over 
the face of the earth ? You may now tell them to take tiieir 
leave of America, and all that once was theirs. Eecommend 
them, for consolation, to your master’s court ; there perhaps 
they may make a shift to live on the scraps of some dangling 
parasite, and choose companions among thousands like 
themselves. A traitor is the foulest fiend on eartfi 

In a political sense wo ought to thank you for thus 
hequeathmg estates to the continent ; wo shall soon, at this 
rate, he able to carry on a war without expense, and grow 
rich by the ill polic;^f Lord Howe, and the generous defec- 
tion of the tories. Had you set your foot into this city, you 
would have bestowed estates upon us which we never thought 
of, by biinging forth traftoi*s we were unwilling to suspect. 
But these men, you’ll say, “are his majesty’s most faithful 
subjects let that honor, then, be all their fortune, and let 
his majesty take them to himsell'. 

I am now thoroughly disgusted with them ; they live m 
ungrateful ease, and bend their whole minds to mischief It 
seems as if god had given them over to a spmt of infidelity, 
and that they are open to conviction in no other line but 
that of punishment It is time to have done with tarring, 
feathering, carting, and takmg secmaties for their future 
good behaviour ; eveiy sensible man must feel a conscious 
Siame at seeing a poor fellow hawked for a show about the 
streets, when it is known he is only the tool of some princi- 
pal villam, biassed into his ofience by the force of false rea- 
soning, or bribed thereto, through sad necessity. We 
dishonor ourselves by attacking such tinfling characters 
while greater ones are suffered to escape ; ’tis our duty to 
find them out, and their proper punishment would be tc 
exile them from the continent foi ever The circle of them 
is not so great as some imagine ; the influence of a few have 
tainted many who are not naturally connpt. A continua- 
circulation of fies among those who are not much in the 
way of hearing them contiadicted, will in time pass for 
truth ; and the crime lies not m the believer but the mven- 
tor. I am not for declaring war with every man that appears 
not so warm as myself . difference of constitution, temper, 
habit of speakmg, and many other things, wall go a great 
way in fixin g the outwaid character of a man, yet simple 
honesty may remain at bottom Some men have naturally 
a mihtary turn, and can brave hardships and the iisk of hfe 
with a cheeiful face , others have not , no slavery appears 
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to them BO great u the &tJgn© of an na, and no terror w 
powerftil as that of personal danger can wp 

We cannot altar natnre, neither oi^t we to ptiniih the son 
hecATiBe the father begot him in a cowardly mood. How 
ever, I beHero most men haYe more csoorage than thOTinow 

and that a little at drat is enongh to h^in with. Iknew 

the time when I thought that the whistling of a cannon baD 
would have fiightenea me almost to death but I hove 
tried it, pnd find that I can stand it with as little discompo- 
fure, and, I believe, with ^ much easier conadenco than 
your lordship The same dread would return to me again 
were I in your situation, for my Bolemn belief of your cause 
is, that it IS hellish and damnable, and, nndar that conyic- 
tfon, every thiniing man's heart must M Mru , 

I^m a concern that a good cause should be dishonored 
by the least disunion among us, I said in my former paper 
Ko. 1, ^*That should the enemy now be cogielled, I uddi 
with ^ the sincerity of a Ohrisoan, that the names of whig 
andtory might never more bementioncsd,” buttbnreu ainot 
of men among ns of such a venomous cas^ that they wffl 
not admit even one's good wishes to act in tnelr favor 
stead of rejolcum that heaven had, as it were, providentially 
preserved this from ;dunder and daatrucuoii, by ddlv 
ering so great a of me enemy into our hanos with so 
little effusion of blood, they stabbomlv affected to disbelieve 
It till withm on hour, nay, half an hour, of the nrisoucrs 
arriving » and the Quakers put forth a testhnonv, dated the 
SOthm December, signed “John Pemberton,” declaring 
their attachment to the British government.* Thes« men 
are contlnnally harping on the great sin of our bearing amij 
but the king of Bntsdn may toy waste the world in bloou 
and faminej and they, poor futon souls, hare nothing to s^ 

In future paper, I mtead to disttogulsh between the 
different kind of persons who have been denominated torics , 
for this I am clear in, that all are not so who hare been 

called so, nor all men whlgs who were once thought so, and 


• 1 •T«b«n ttrtfol oI ofioM* tjpoa «boU *)cUd« of a**, 

b«t u tiM mpM t*l«T*d to U jpct Ibrtli br « -t of m 

risbl of wprwtBUns IS* whoUj ud ohlU tU wboU *od- 
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as I mean not to conceal tlie name of any true friend wlien 
there shall be occasion to mention him, neither will I that 
ot an enemy, who ought to be loiown, let his rank, station 
or religion be what it may. Much pains have been taken 
by some to set your lordship’s private character in an 
amiable light, but as it has cluefly been done by men who 
know nothing about you, and who are no ways remarkable 
for their attachment to ns, we have no just authority for 
beheving it George .the thud has imposed upon us bj' the 
same arts, but time^ at length, has done him justice, and the 
same fate may probably attend your lordship. Your avowed 
purpose here, is to kill, conquer, plunder, pardon and enslave ; 
and the ravages of your aimy though the Jerseys have been 
maiked with as much barbaidsm as li* you had openly pio- 
fessed yourself the prince of luffians; not even the appear 
ance of humanity has been preserved eithei on the maich or 
the retreat of your troops; no geneial order that I could 
ever leam, has ever been issued to prevent or even forbid 
your troops from robbery, wheiever they came, and the only 
instance of justice, if it can be called such, which has dia- 
tmgmshed you for impai'tiality, is, that you tieated and 
plundered all alike, wat could not be carried away has 
been destioyed, and mahogany fm’niture has been deliber- 
. ately laid on fire for fuel, rather than that men should be 
fatigued with cuttmg wood.^ Theie was a time when the 
whigs confided mucn in your supposed candor, and the 
tories rested themselves in your favor , the expeiimentshave 
now been made, and failed; in every town, nay, every 
cottage, in the Jeiseys, where youi’ aims have been, is a 
testimony against you. How you may rest under the sacri- 
fice of character I know not , but tnis I know, that you 
slem and nse with the daily cmses of thousands upon you ; 
perhaps the misery which the tones have suffered by your 
proffered mercy, may give them some claim to theii* country’s 
pity, and be in the end the best favor you could show them. 

In a folio general-order book belonging to Col. Rhol’s 
battalion, taken at Trenton, and nowin the possession of the 
council of safety for this state, the following barbarous order 
is frequently repeated, “ tTia excellency the 


* Ab some people may doubt the truth of such Tvanton destruction, I think 
it necessary to inform them, that one of the people called Quakers, ■yvho Uvea 
at Trenton, gave me this information, at the bouse of Mr Michael Hutchinson 
(one of the same profession,) who Uves near Trenton ferry on the Pennsylvania 
dde, Mr Hutchinson being present 
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ordeal, that all Inhahitanta who shall be found with 
anna, not haring an officer with them, shab be immedl^r 
taken and hung up ” How many you may thus haye pit 
yately sacrfficed, we know no^ anu the account c au only bo 
settled m another world. Your treatment of pnaonerB, m 
order to dlatreti them to enlist in yonr infemi semce, is 
not to be equalled by any uurtance in Europe. Yet this la the 
humane lord Howe ana hie brother, whom the tories and 
their three-quarter kmdred, the Quakers, or some of them 
at least, have been holding up feu patteins of justice and 
merew 1 


A bad cause will ever be supported by bad and bad 
men, and whoever will be at the pains of examining strictly 
mto thina^ will find that one and the same spirit of oppres* 
mon and impiety, more or leas, governs throng your ^mole 
parW m both countries not many days ago I accidentally 
fell m company with a person of city noted for espousing 
your cause, and on my remarking to him, “ that it appeared 
clear to me, by the lata providential turn of affairs, that 
God Almighty was vmhly on out side,** he repUed, “ We 
care nothi^ for that, you may have Bjiq, and wdeomo. if 
we have but enough of the devil on our aide, we ahoU do ” 
!]^wever careleisty this minht be spoken, nudtart not, ’ba 
still the insensible principle that directs all your conduct, and 
wiU at last most assuredly deceive and ruin you. 

If ever a nation was mad or foolish, blind to its own in 
ter^ bent on its own destructioii, it is Britain. There 
gjQ each things os national ains, ana though the punish- 
ment of mdinduala may be reecrved to anothtr world, 
pqfaQTiftl punishment can only be inflicted m tfm world* 
Britain, as a nation, is, m my inmost belief, the greatest 
fiflfT moet ungratedil oflonder against God on the toco of the 
whole earth , bleesed with all bie commerco she could have 
wished ffir, and furnish^, by a vast extension of dominion, 
with the of avUisW both the eastern and western 


oountnes for what she could get Liko Alexander, she has 
msde war her sport, and inflicted misery for prodigality's 

rtke. *rhe blood of India is not yotrepoid, nor the wTCt<icd 
ncM of Africa yet requited. Of Uto sU ^ enlarged her 
lut of national cniolbea, by her balcborly dcatrnctlou of the 
Oaribba of Bu Tincont'., and n^ag an ajuw^ hr tho 
nroid to tha moot prayer for “ /*««, (lirrfy anJ ttJUy 
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These are serious thm^, and wlatever a foolish tyi’ant, a de* 
bauehed ccurt, a trameldng legislature, or a blinded people 
may think, the national account with heaven must some 
day or other be settled ; all eountnes have sooner or later 
been called to their reckoning ; the proudest empires have 
sunk when the balance was struck ; and Britain, like an in- 
dividual pemtent must undergo her day of sorrow, and the 
sooner it happens to her the better : as I wish it over, I 
wish it to come, but withal wish that it may be as light as 
possible. 

Perhaps your lordsl^ has no taste for serious things ; by 
your connexions with England I sliould suppose not thci e- 
foie I shall chop this pari of the subject, and take it up m a 
line m which you will better undei stand me. 

By what means, may I ask, do you expect to conquer 
Amenca ? If you could not affect it m the summer, when 
om aimy was less than yom's, nor m the winter, when we 
had none, how are you to do it ? In pomt of generalship 
you have been outwitted, and m pomt of fortitude outdone ; 
youi advantages turn out to your loss, and show ns that it 
IS in our power to rum you by gifts . hke a game of drafts, 
we can move out of me square to let you come m, m order 
that we may afterwards take two or three for one : and as we 
can always keep a double comer for purselves, we can always 
prevent a total defeat. You cannot be so insensible, as not 
to see that we have two to one the advantage of you, be- 
cause we conquer by a drawn game, and you lose by it 
Burgoyne might have taught your lordship this knowledge ; 
he has been long -a student in the doctrme of chances. 

I have no other idea of conquering countries than by sub- 
duing the armies which defend them ; have you done this, 
or can you do it? If you have not, it would be civil in you 
to let your proclamations alone for the present ; otherwise, 
you wiU rum moie tones by your giace and favor, than you 
wiU whigs by your arms. 

Weie you to obtain possession cf this city, you would not 
know what to do with it moie than to plundei it To hold 
it in the mannei you hold Eew-Yoik, would be an addi- 
tional dead weight upon your hands : and if a general con- 
quest is your ^ect, you had better be ivithout the city 
man with it. When you hare defeated all oui armies, the 
cities wiU fall mto your hands of themselves , but to creep 
into them m the manner you got into Princeton, Trenton, 
etc., IS hke robbing an orchaid in the night hetore the frmt 
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be ripe, and nminTig in the morning Ycmr esxpen- 
ment m. the Jeo^ya u an^ment to teach ^on that you naye 
iomething more to do than barely to got into other peoplo^a 
houses , and yonr now conTorU, to whom yon promised aH 
manner of protection, and seduced into new gnilt by par 
doning them fiom their ibrmer virtnee, must btgin to hare 
a very contemptible opinion both of your power anH yonr 
policy Tour authoniy in the Jerseya la now reduced to 
the amall circle which yonr army occnpifi*, and yonr pro- 
clamation is no where cIm seen mueea it m to be langhedat. 
The migh^ anbdnera of the continent have retreats into a 
nut-ebefl^ and the proud forgivera of our ams are fled from 
those they came to pardon and all this at a time when 
they were deapatching veasal after vessel to with 

the great newa of erery day In abort, yon have managed 
yonr Jersey expedition ao very deiteronily, that the dead 
only are conquerora, because xmne will dilute the ground 
with them. 

In all the wars which yon have formerly been concerned 
In, you had only armies to contend with . in this case you 
have both an army and a country to comoat with. In for 
mer wars, the oountries followed the fate of their capitals, 
Canada fell with Quebec, and HJlnorca with Fort jUanon or 
St. Fhilhpa , by eubdumg those, the conquerors opened a 
way into, and oecame ih asters of the country hero it is 
otherwise , if you get poasesrion of a city hero, yon are 
obliged to shut yourselves up m it, and can make no other 
use of it, than to Spend your country's money in. Uus is 
all the advantage you have drawn from Ifow York , and 
you would draw less from Philadelphia, bocaosc ft requires 
more force to keep it, and is much further from the sea. A 
pretty Sgarorou and the tones would ent in this city, with 
a nverffli oflco, and a town frill of fire , for the immediate 
consequenco of your getting hero woold bo, that you would 
be cannonaded out again, and the torios bo obH™ to make 
good the damage , and tnia sooner or later will bo the fate 
of Now York. 

I wish to see the ci^ saved, not to much irom militajj as 
from natural motivre. 'TIs tho hiding place of women and 
children, and lord Howe’s proper business Is with our armies. 
■SVhon I put all tho circumstances togOher which oa^lu to 
be takem 1 laugh at your notion of conciucnng America. 
Because you lived m a little countrj where an areir 
nm over the wholo in a few Jays, and where a shiglo com 
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pany of soldiers might pnt a multitude to the rout, you 
expected to find it the same here It is plam that you 
brought over with you all the narrow notions you were bi ed 
up with, and imagined that a proclamation in the king’s 
name was to do gi eat things ; but Enghshmen always ti avel 
foi knowledge, and your loi dship, I hope, will retiji'n, if you 
return at all, much wiser than you came 

We may be surpiised by events we did not expect, and in 
that mterval of lecoUection you may gain some temporary 
advantage . such was the case a few weeks ago, but we soon 
npen agam mto reason, collect oui strength, and while you 
are prepaimg for a triumph, we come upon you with a 
defeat Such it has been, and such it would be were you to 
try it a hundred tunes over. Were you to garrison the 
places you might march over, m order to secure them sub- 
jection, (for remember you can do it by no other means,) 
your army would be like a stream of water running to 
nothmg By the time you extended fiom Hew-Toik to 
Yugmia, you would be reduced to a string of drops not 
capable ot hangmg together ; while we, by retreatmg from 
state to state, hke a nver turning back upon itself, would 
acquire strength m the same propoiiion as you lost it, and 
in the end be capable of overwhelming you. The country, 
in the mean time, would suffer, but it is a day of suffering, 
and we ought to expect it. What we contend for is worthy 
the affliction we may go through If we get but bread to 
eat, and any kmd of raiment to put on, we ought not only 
to be contented, but thankful. More than that we ought 
not to look for, and less than that heaven has not yet suffered 
us to want He that would sell his birth right for a httle 
salt^ IB as worthless as he who sold it iov pat'rtdge without 
salt And he that would part with it for a gay coat, or a 
platn coat, ought for ever to be a slave m buff What 
are salt, sugar and finery, to the mestimable blessings of 
“Liberty and safety!” Or what are the mconveniences of 
a few months to the tributary bondage of ages ? The mean- 
est peasant in America, blest with these sentiments, is a 
happy man compared with a Hew-Yoik tory; he can eat 
his morsel without repining, and when he nas done, can 
sweeten it with a repast of wholesome air; he can take 
his child by the hand and bless it, without feehng the con- 
scious shame of neglectmg a paient’s duty 

In publishing these remarks I have several objects in 
view 
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On your part tlioy are to expoae the foDy of your pre- 
tended authontr at a oomnuasioiier , the •vriokedneM of your 
came m general , and the impoasihiUty of your conquiunt 
m at any rate. On the part of the public, my mtention 
to thow them their true and aoHd mteyest , to encourage 
t h e m to their own good, to remove the fears tLT)A falsitiea 
which bad men have spread, and weak men have encouraged , 
and to excite in all man a lovefor and a cheetfumeaf 
for duly 

I shall submit one more case to yon re^ectiM your con 
quest of this country, and then proceed to newobaervationa. 

Sxmpose our annlea in eveiy part of this continent wore- 
immemately to disperse, every man to hia home, or where- 
else he might be safe, a^ engage to re-aasemble on a 
certain future day , it is clear th&t yon would then have no 
army to contend vrfth, yet you would be as much at a loei 
in that case as you are now, yon would be aAaid to send 
your troops m partiofl over the continent, either to disarm or 
prevent m from aseembling, lest they should not return , and 
while yon kept them together, having no army of ours to 
diipnte with, you could not cal\ U a conquest , you Tpj ght 
fornish out a pompom page in the Xoudon Gaaette or a. 
Kew Tork paper, but when we returned at the appointed 
time, you would nave the same work to do tihat yon had at 
first. 

It has been the folly of Bntam to suppose herself mora 
powerM than she ratify is, and by that meam has arrogated 
to herself a rank m tne world she is not entitled to for- 
more than thin century past she has not boon ahle to cany 
on a war without foreign asdstauoe. In Karlborough’s 
and from that day to this, the number of Ger^ 
TTiaTi troops and officers Msi sfang her have been about equal 
with her own , ton thousand Hessians were sent to 
last war to protect her from a French invasion , and she 
would have out but a poor figure in her Canadian and ‘W’ost- 
expeditions, h^ not Amenc* been lavish both of 
her money and men to help her along Tho only instance 
in which she was engaged am^y, I can n^IIcc^ 
a/rainit tho rebcUion^^tlanq, in thu years 1745 and 174^ 
Sd in that, out of three batfits, she was twitw beatem tiU 
bv thm rodacuiL thdr numbers, (as wo shi^ and 

♦/Hnff a supply ship that was coming to ^tland with 
eJotJh^ anm and money, (as wo liavo olVn done) sho was 
at lart enabled to defeat iliem. England was noTu- famous 
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oy land ; ker officers liave generally been suspected of cow- 
ardice, baye moie of the air of a dancing-master than a sol- 
dier, and by tbe samples wliicb we have taken prisoners, we 

g Ve tbe pieference to ourselves. Her strength, of late, bas 
m in ber extiavagance ; but as ber finances and credit are 
now low, ber sinews m that line begin to fail fast. As a 
nation sbe is tbe poorest m Em ope ; for were tbe wbolo 
kmgdom, and all that is in it, to be put up for sale like tbe 
estate of a bankrupt, it would not fet^ as much as sbe owes ; 
yet this tbougbtless wretcb must go to war, and with tbe 
avowed design, too, of makmg us beasts of bmden, to sup- 
port bei in not and debauebeiy, and to assist ber afterward 
m distiessiag those nations who are now our best friends. 
This iugratitude may smt a tory, or tbe unchristian peevish- 
ness of a fallen Quaker, but none else. 

’Tis the unhappy tempei of tbe English to be pleased with 
any war, right or wrong, be it but successful ; but they soon 
grow discontented with ill-fortune, and it is an even chance 
that they are as clamorous for peace next summer, as- tbe 
kmg and bis ministers were for war last winter. In this na- 
tural view of things, your lordship stands in a very critical 
situation : your whole character is now staked upon your 
laurels ; it* they wither, you wither with them ; if they 
fiourisb, you cannot bve long to look at them ; and at anj 
rate, tbe black account hereafter is not far ofi* "What lately 
appeared to us misfortunes, were only blessiugs m disguise ; 
and the seemmg advantages on your side have turned out 
to our profit. Even our loss of this cily, as far as we can see, 
might be a principal gain to us : tbe more surface you spread 
over, tbe tmnnei you wiU be, and tbe easier wiped away ; 
and our consolation under that apparent disaster would be, 
that tbe estates of tbe tories would become secmities for tbe 
repairs. In short, there is no old ground we can fail upon, 
but some new foundation rises agam to support us. “We 
have put, sir, our bands to tbe plough, and cm’sed be be that 
looketb back.” 

Tour king, in bis speech to parbament last spring, de- 
clared, “ That be bad no doubt but tbe great force they bad 
enabled him to send to America, would efiectually reduce 
tbe rebellious colonies.” It bas not, neither can it ; but it 
has done just enough to lay tbe foundation of its own next 
year’s ruin You are sensible that you left England in a 
divided, distracted state of pobtics, and. by tbe command 
you bad there, you became the prmcipal prop of tbe court 
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) tkelr f ^rtuUBs reet on yours , ty & ilnglo Bxpress you 
can fli tlieir valtio with the pnbllc, and thedegree wWch 
their Bpirits shall rise or fall , they are in your h^rn^a m 
stock, and yon have the aocret of the with yon, lins 
atnatod and connected, yon become the nnlntentional me- 
hhanioal mfltrnment of yonr own and their overthrow The 
Idxia and his Tninisters pnt conqn^t ont of doubt, and the 
creit of both depended on the proof Th support in 
the mtenm^ it was necesaaiy that yon should make the most 
of ewery thum, and wo can tell by Hn^h Gaine’a New York 
pa^ what the complexion of the Lonaon Gazette is. "With 
sn^ a list of victones the nation cannot expect yon will ask 
new anppliea , and to confess yonr want of ftpm. would give 
the lie to yonr triumphs, and impeach the king ^nd his 
ministers or treasonable deception. If yon make the necee- 
saiy demand at home, yonr party , if yon it not, 
yon sink yourself, to ask it now is too late, and to ask It 
beforo was too soon, and unless it arrive quickly will be of 
no use. In short, the part you have to act, cannot be acted , 
and I am folly persnaaed that all yon hate to trust to u, to 
do the best yon con with what force yon haye ^t, or little 
moro. Though we have greatly exceed yon In pomt of 
generalship and bravery oT men, yet, as a people, wo have 
not entered into the fall soul of enterprise . for X 'who know 
pjiglon d and the disposidon of the peoplo well, am cond 
dent, that it is eaaler mr ns to eflect a revolution there, than 
yon a conquest here , a few thousand men landed in £ng* 
land with the declared dedgn of deposing the present kinf^ 
bringing his ministers to trial, and setting up the Duko w 
Glou(^er in his stead, would assuredly carry their point, 
while you were groveUing hare ignorant of tho matter As 
I send all my papers to Englan d, this, hko Common Sense, 
will find its wsy thero^ ana though it may put one P»rty 
on their guard, ft will inform tho other, and tho nation in 
general, of our design to help them. 

Thus for, sir, I have endeavored to give you a picture of 
present ofiairs yon may draw from it what conclusions you 
please. 1 wish os well to the true prosperity of England os 
you can, but I consider Drocrjcmnsc* Aitunoi* inAurul 
n<?/a and tntentt and never could see any real diisonrico it 
would bo to Bntaln- If on English merchant rccclrcs on 
order, and is paid for it, It signifies nothin" to l.lm wito ^o^ 
©ms the country This is my creed of ^htica If 1 haro 
any wbtrc expressed myself over wannTy, Ms from a tuui, 
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immoveable hatred T have, and ever had, to cruel men and 
iruel measures I have likewise an aveision to monarchy, 
is being too debasmg to the dignity of man ; but I never 
b’oubled others with notions tm very lately, nor ever 
published a syllable in England in my life. "Wnat I write 
JB pure nature, and my pen and my soul have ever gone 
together. My writings I have always given away, leseiv- 
ing only the expense of pimtmg and paper, and sometimes 
not even that. I never com*tea either fame or inteiest, and 
my manner of life, to those who know it, will justify what 
I say. My study is to be useful, and if yom lordship loves 
mankind as well as I do, you would, seemg you cannot con- 
q^uer us, cast about and lend your hand towai ds accomplish- 
ing a peace Our independence, with God’s blessmg, we 
will maintam against all the world , but as we wish to avoid 
evil oui selves, we wish not to inflict it on otheis I am never 
over-inquisitive into the secrets of the cabmet, but I have 
some notion, that if you neglect the present opportunity, 
that it will not be in our power to make a separate peace 
with you afterwards ; for whatever treaties or aUiances we 
form, we shall most faithfully abide by ; wherefore you may 
be deceived if you think you can make it with us at any 
time. A lasting, independent peace is my wish, end and 
aim ; and to accompHsn that, “ I^'ay God the Americans 
may n&ver he defeated^ and I trust while they ha/ve good 
officers, and are well commanded^'' and willing to be com 
manded, “ thad they itbvee will be.” 

Common Sense. 


PJiiladelptua, Jan. 18, 17Y7. 


miMBER m. 

In the progress of politics, as in the common occurrencef 
of life, we are not only apt to forget the ground we have 
travelled over, but frequently ne^ect to gather up eitpe- 
Tience as we go. We expend, if I may so say, the ^ow- 
..edge of every day on the circumstances that produce it, and 
journey on m search of new matter and new refinements : 
but as it IS pleasant and sometimes useful to lookback, even 
to the first periods of infancy, and trace the turns and wmd- 
ings thiough which we have passed, so we may likewise 
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ifirire many ad^nmUgca by ba^tiBg » wlifle m onr p^Htioal 
career, and takmg a review of the wonditniji complicated 
labyTinth of little mo« than yeetarday 

Truly may we Bay, that never did men grow old in io 
abort a tuool We have crowded thehuaineffl of an ^into 
the compaas of a few month t, and have been driven Songh 
fuch a rapid Buccewion of things, that for the want of leimo 
to thint, wo unavoidably wasted inowledgo aa we came, and 
haveleftnearlvaflimichbehindnjBJSwebrcm^twithaB but 
the road ia yet nch with the fmgmenta, and, n^ore we folly 
lose of them, will repay na for the tronble of atopping 
to pwit them up. 

were a man to be totally deprived of memory, be would 
be incapable of forming any just opinion, every thing about 
him would Bean a ehaoe , ne woum have even his own his* 
tory to ask from every one , and by not knowing how the 
wond went in his absence, W womd be at a lose to imow 
how it ouyhi to ^ on when he recovered, or rather, returned 
to it a^i^am. In like manner, though in a Ices dem^ a too 
great inattention to past ocourrencee retards and bewilders 
oui judgment In every thing. whUe^ on the contrary, by 
comparing what is post with what is preeent, we frequcntlr 
hit on the true chamoter of both, and become wise witn 
veiy little trouble. It is a kind of counter-march, by which 
we get into the rear of tune, and mark the movements and 
meaning of things as wo maim our return. There are cer- 
tain circumstance^ which, at the timo of thoir happening, 
are a kind of riddles, fimd os every riddle is to be follows 
by its answer, so those kind of mreumstanctfi wili bo fol 
lowed by their events, and thoBO events are always the true 
solution. A conkdarable QUice of time may la^ between, 
nnless we continue ourobservatlous from the one to the 
other, the harmony of them will pass away unnoticed hot 
the misfortune is, that portly from the pressing necessity of 
some instant tidngs, ana pajily from tho unpaUcnco of our 
own tempers, wo are frequently in such a hurry to make out 
tho mcamng of every tl^g as list as it happens, that we 
thereby never truly understand it, and imt only start now 
difflonltles to ourselves by so doing, but, as It were, ombarrass 

Providence in her good doiignfc 

I have been civifln sUtmg thU fault on a larw scale, for, 
as St BOW stands. It d«<a not appear to bo lordicd tgs Mt 
anv particular sot of men, boi waro >t to 1» ro^cd a tUo 
St mShbt oftorwatJs bo applied to tho tones with s 
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deOToe of striking propriety : those men have been remark- 
able for drawing sudden conclusions fiom single facts. The 
least appal ont misliup on our aide, or the least seeming advan- 
tage on the pai t of tlie enemy, liave determined with them 
tlie fate of a whole campaign. By this hasty judgment 
they have converted a retreat into a defeat ; mistook gene- 
ralship for eiior; while every little advantage pmposely 
given the enemy, either to weaken their stieugth by divia- 
ing it, embaiiass their councils by multiplymg their objects, 
or to seemo a gi eater post by the sm render of a less, has 
been instantly magnified mto a conquest. Thus, by quarter- 
ing ill policy upon ill principles, tliey have trequenHy pio- 
moted me cause they have designed to injm’e, and iujmed 
that which they intended lo promote. It is piobable the 
campaign may open before this number comes from the 
press. The enemy have long lam idle, and amused them- 
selves with cairying on the war by pioelamationfl only. 
'i'Thile they continue their delay om stiength inci eases, and 
were tliey to move to action now, it is a circnmBtantial 
pi oof that they have no remfoi cement coming; wherefore, 
lu eithei case, the compaiative advantage will he ours. 
Like a wounded, disabled whale, they want only time and 
Toom to die m ; and though in the agony of then* exit, it 
may he unsafe to live within the flappiug of their tad, yet 
eveiy hour shoitens their date, andiessens their power of 
misenief. If any thmg happens whde this number is in the 
press, it wdl afi:oid me a subject for the last pages of it. 
At present I am tired of Avaitmg ; and as neither the enemy, 
nor the state of politics have yet pioduced any thing new, I 
am thereby left m the field of general matter, undirected hr 
any striking oi particular object This Crisis, therefore, wiU 
be made up latlier of variety than novelty, and consist more 
of things useful than things wonderful 

The success of the cause, the muon of the people, and 
the means of supporting and securing both, are points 
which cannot be too much attended to He who doubts of 
the former is a desponding coward, and he who wilfully 
disturbs the latter is a traitor. Their characters are easily 
:fixed, and under these short desenptions I leave them foi 
the present 

One of the greatest degrees of sentimental nmon which 
America ever mew, was m denying the nght of the British 
parliament “ io Tnnd the colomes %n all ca&es wJiaisoever'J^ 
nle declaration is, in its form, an almighty one, and is the 
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lofUett strstoh of arbltraiy powor that ever one let of mnn 
or one oonntiy olauned o-v er another liiatioii iras nothina 
more than the patting the dechured into practice , m 3 
thia faihn^ reconrae waa had to armi, as a mMn. to 
liah both the right and the practice, or to answer a worse 
pnrpose, which will be mentioned in the coarse of this num- 
Dor And m order to repaj themselves the expense of an 
army, and to profit by them own injnstice, flie coloniei 
were, by another law, declared to be m a state of actual re- 
boDien, and of conaeq^aenca all property therein would fill 
to the conquerors. 

The oolomee, on their part, jfrrt, denied the right , u- 
cmdly, they suspended the use of taxable arbelet, and pe- 
titioned against the practice of taxation and these failing, 
they, Mwwp, defended their property by force, as soon as it 
was forcibly invaded, and in answer to the declaration of 
rebellion and non protection, published their deolaration of 
mdepondence and right of sell protection. 

Inese, in a few words, are the difierent stages of the 
quarrel, and the parts are to intimately and necessarily 
connects with each other os to admit of no seqiarabon. JL 
person, to use a tnte phrase, most be awh% or a tory m the 
Inmp His feelings, as a man, may be woonded, his 
chanty, as a Ohriso^ may be moved , but bis pobtical 
prumiples must go through ail the cases on one side or the 
other He cannot be a whig m fXw stage, and a tory in 
/Aat, If be s^a be u g gsinid the united mdependence of 
the continent, he is to aU intents and pnrpoeca against hor 
in all the rest, because Mis last comprebenda the whole. 
And bo may just ao well say, that BntSn was right in Jo- 
daring ns rebels , right in taihig and right in dcdaiing 
her to land Ihs cdonus m aU out* viSofsoci-cr ” R 

dgniflee nothing what nautrul mound, of hia own creating, 
he may skullr upon for sbdter.tor the quarrd in no staM 
of it bath afibrded any inch ground , and dther wo or Brt 
tain are absolutely right or absolutely wrong through the 

^ Mtain, Uko a gamester nearly mined, hath now pat ^ 
her losses into one hot, and la playing a desperate gimo for 
tho total. H sho wins It, tho w^ from DM my life , iho 
wins tho continent as the forfeltod proper^ of mb^, the 
riitht of taxing those that are left aa rwnced suhjwts , and 
tiS power of Midlngthcm slaves, and the singio die vlitob 
this unaided event is, whothur we supiHirt 
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oui independence or she overturn it This is coining to the 
point .it once Hei e is the touchstone to ti j men by. Jle 
that is not a, sujyporhr of tha indejpendciit states of America, 
in the same dopce that 'las religious and jJoUiical principles 
xoould safer )iim to supyport the goocrnmeyit of any other 
country, of which he called himself a subject^ is, in tha 
American sense of the word, a tout ; and the tnsiant that 
he endeavors to bring his toi'yism into practice, he becomes a 
TEAnon. The first can only be detected by a general test, 
and the Liw hath already pi ovided tor the latter. 

It is uunatui al and impolitic to admit men who would 
root up our independence to liavc any share in our legisla- 
tion, eithei as electors or representatives ; because the sup- 
port of our independence rests, in a great measure, on the 
vigor and puiityof our public bodies. Would Britain, even 
in time of peace, much less in war, snfier an election to be 
carried by men who professed themselves to be not her sub- 
jects, 01 allow such to sit in parliament? Certainly not. 

But theie aie a certain species of tories with whom con- 
science or principle hath nothing to do, and who aie so 
from avarice only Some of the first foi tunes on the con- 
tinent, on the part of the wings, ai e staked on the issue of 
our present measmes. And Siall disafiection only be re- 
waided with security ? Can any thing be a greater induce- 
ment to a miseily man, than the hope of maldng his mam- 
mon safe ? And though the scheme be fi'anght with every 
chaiacter of folly, yet, so long as he supposes, that by doing 
nothing materially ciimmal against Amenca on one part, 
and by expressing his private disapprobation against mde- 
pendence, as palliative with the enemy on the other pait, 
he stands in a safe line between both ; while, I say, this 
giound be suffered to remain, craft, and the spmt of avaidce, 
will point it out, and men will not be wanting to fill up -this 
most contemptible of all characters 

These men, ashamed to own the sordid cause fi’om whence 
then disaffection sprmgs, add thereby meanness to mean- 
ness, by endeavoring to shelter themselves under the mask 
of hypoensy ; that is, they had rather be thought to be tones 
from some hind of pidnciple, than tones by havmg no prin- 
ciples at all But till such time as they can show some real 
reason, natural, political, or conscientious, on which their 
objections to independence are founded, we are not obhged 
to give them credit for being tories of the first stamp, but 
must set them dowm as tones of the last. 
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In tii8 second nnmber of the Cmfi, I endeavored to show 
tilo UDpossfbillty of tiio 6iifiiQ.y*s mtiriTtg asiy conquest of 
Amenca, tliat nothing wag wanting on onr part but patience 
and perseverance, and that, with, these nrtnefl, our auccea*, 
ae far as human, speculation could diacem, seoned as certain 
as fitte. But as there are monT among us, who, influenced hr 
otheri, have regularly gone back from the principles ther 
once held, m proportion as we have gone ibtwaid , and ai. 
It IS the unfortunate lot of maiw a good TYinTt to live within 
the neighborhood of disafiected ones , I R b all , therefore, for 
the sake of couflnnmg the one and tecoveroig the oUict, 
endeavor, m the space of a page or two, to go over some of 
the leadmg prmciplea m support of independence. It is a 
much pleasanter task to prevent vice than to punish it, and, 
however our tempers may be gintiflfid by resentment, or our 
national eipeusai be eas^ byTorfelted estate harmony and 
friendship is, nevertheless, the happiest condition a oountey 
can be blest with. 


The pnnapal arguments In support of independence may 
be Qomprehended under the four ioUowing heads. 

l^^e natural n^t of the coutineut to independence. 

3d, Her mterest m independent. 

Sd, The necessity. — aua 

The morel aavantages arising therefrom. 

1st, The natural right of the contmeut to independency is 
a pomt which never ^et was called in (question. It will not 
eveoi admit of a debate. To deny such a right, would be a 
kind of fttheigm against nature and the beat answer to each 
an objection womd be, “ fool hath md tn hu Ktari 
u no Ood ” 

2d, The inters of the oontineat In bolng independent Ii 
a point as dewly right as the former Amonca, by her own 
internal industry, and unknown to all the powers of Europe 
was, at the b^fummg of the dispute, arrivod at a pitch or 
creatnoes, trade and population, oeyond which it was the 
mterost of Britain not to suffer her to pass, lost sho shoold 
OTOW too powerful to bo kept subordinate. She began to 
view this country with tho aamo unca^ malicious oyy ^th 
wWch a covetous guardian would viow his word, whose 
ciUto bo had been euriching himself br for twenty year*, 
and saw him just arriving at manhood, .^d America owes 
no more to Britain for her present maturity, than the ward 
would to the guardian for being twenty-pno years of afjo. 
That America hath flourished a£ (M sho was ondcr iho 
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government of Britain, is true ; but there is every natural 
reason to believe, that bad sbe been an independent country 
from the first settlement thereof, unconti’oUed by any foreign 

E ower, free to make her own laws, regulate and encourage 
er own commerce, sbe bad by this time been of mudi 
greater worth than now. The case is simply this : the first 
settlers m the different colonies were left to shift for them- 
selves, unnoticed and unsupported by any Emopean govern- 
ment : but as the tyranny and persecution of me old 
world daily drove numbers to the new, and as, by the favor 
of heaven on their industry and perseverance, they grew 
into imporiance, so, in a like d^ee, they became an object 
of profit to the gi'eedy eyes of Europe. It was impossible, 
in this state of infancy, however thrivmg and promising, that 
they could resist the power of any armed mvader that ^ould 
seek to bring them under his authority. In this situation, 
Britam thought it worth her while to claim them, and the 
continent received and acknowledged the claimei. It was^ 
in leahty, of no very great importance who was her master, 
seeing, mat from me force and ambition of the different 
powers of Europe, she must, tdl she acquired sti ength enough 
to assert her own right, acknowledge some one. As wdl, 
perhaps, Britain as anotber ; and it might have been as well 
to have been under the states of Holland as any. The same 
hopes of engrossmg and piofitmg by her trade, by not 
oppressmg it too much, would have operated alike with 
any master, and produced to the colomes the same effects 
The clamor of piotection, hkewise, was all a farce , because, 
in order to make that protection necessary, she must first, 
by her own quarrels, create us enemies Haid times mdeedl 
To know whether it be the interest of the continent to be 
independent, we need only ask this easy, simple question ; 
Is it the inteiest of a man to be a boy all his life? The an- 
swer to one wiU be the answer to both. America hath been 
one continued scene of legislative contention from the first 
king’s representative to the last ; and this was unavoidably 
founded m the natural opposition of interest between the old 
country and the new. A governor sent from England, or 
receiving his authority therefrom, ought never to have been 
considered m any other hght than that of a genteel commis- 
sioned spy, whose private business was mformation, and Ins 
public busmess a kmd of civilized oppression. In thefiist of 
these characters he was to watch the tempeis, sentiments 
and dispositions of the people, the growth oi tiade, and the 
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iruireaee of prirata fortimefl , and, in the lattar, to ainipreM 
all gnoli aota of tlio aaaomblieo, however bmafloial to the 
people, which did not dvtecUy or indneotly, throw 
moreaea of power or profit into the han^ of thoao that 
Bent ^irn, 

Ame rf ca, till ilow, ccmid never be called a free anairy. 
becanae her legitlation deeded on the will of a -maTi three 
thousand milee distant, wnose interest was in opposition to 
ours, and who, by a “no,® oonld forbid whu law he 
pleased. 

The freedom of trade, Ukewise, ia to a trading country, 
an article of such importance, that the principal source of 
wealth depends upon it , and it is imposmble that any country 
can flourish, as it otherwise might do, whoee commerce ij 
engrossed, cramped and tettered^y the laws and mandate 
of another — yet these evils, and more than 1 can here enn 
merate, the contment has sufl^ered by being under the gov 
emment of England. By an independence we clear the 
whole at one© — ^pnt an end to the busmees of unanswered 
potions and fruitless remonstrances — exchange Britain for 
Europe — shahe hands with the world-dive at peace with 
the world — and trade to any luaricet where wo can bu? 
and selL 

8d, The necessity, likewise, of being independent, oven 
before it was deolu^, became so erdaent and important, 
that the continent ran the risk of being ruined every day 
that she delayed It Ihere was reason to bchevo that Bri 
tain would endeavour to make on European matter of it, 
and, rather than lose the whole, would dismember it, Uko 
Poland, and dispose of her several claims to the highest bid 
der (^oa, fauW In her attempts to reduce Corsica, made 
a sale of it to the Yrenoh, and such traSBca have been com- 
mon in the old world. We had at that timo no ombaasador 
in any part of Europe, to counteract her negocUUons, and 
by that meons she had the ron^ of every fowgn court im 
contradicted on our part. Wo oven knew nothing of the 
treaty for the Hcsahins till it was concludod, and the troops 
ready to embark. Hod wo been Independent before, we hid 

probably prevented her obtaining them Wo hod no credit 

abroad, bocauBo of our rcbcUIous dcptmJcnc) Our sUp^ 
could cl ni^n no prolocUon In foreign courts, because wo af 
forded them no justifiable reason for granting It to u^ 
callinir ourselves lubjocts, and at the tamo t£mu fighting 
against tho power whhdi wo acknowledged, was a dongeroui 
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precedent to all Europe If the grievances jnst Jled the tak- 
ing up arms, they justified our separation ; if they did not 
justify our ation, neithei could they 3 ustify our taking 
up arms. AU^m’ope was interested in reducing us as rebels, 
and all Europe (oi the greatest pai’t at least) is interested in 
Bupportmg us as independent states. At home our condition 
was still woise; our currency had no foundation, and the 
fall of it would have ruined whig and tory alike We had 
no other law than a kind of model ated passion; no other 
civil power than an honest mob ; and no othei protection 
than the temporary attachment of one man to another. Had 
independence been delayed a few months longer, this conti 
nent would have been plunged mto nrecoverable confusion : 
some violent for it, some agamst it, till, in the general cabal, 
the lich would have been mined, and the poor destioyed It 
13 to independence that every toiy owes the piesent safety 
which he lives in , for by tAaij and only^ we emerged 
from a state of dangerous suspense, and became a regmar 
people. 

The necessity, likewise, of bemg independent, had there 
been no rupture between Bntam and Amenca, would, m a 
little time, nave brought one on The mci easing importance 
of commerce, the weight and perplexity of legislation, and 
the entangled state ot European politics, would daily have 
shown to the continent the impossibility of contmumg sub- 
ordmate , for, aftei the coolest reflections on the matter, this 
must be allowed, that Bntam was too jealous of America to 
govern it justly , too ignoiant of it to govern it well; and 
too far distant fiom it to govern it at all. 

4th But what weigh most with all men of serious reflec- 
tion aie, the moral adn)(mtages aiising from mdependenee; 
war and desolation have become the trade of the old world , 
and America neither could, noi can be under the govern- 
ment of Biitam without becoming a sharer of her guilt, and 
a paitner in all the dismal commeice of death. The spmt 
of duellmg, extended on a national scale, is a proper chaiac- 
ter for Emopean wars. They have seldom any omer motive 
than piide, oi any othei object than fame The conqueiors 
and the conquered are generally rumed alike, and the chief 
difterence at last is, that the one marches home with his 
honors, and the other without tliem ’Tib the natm’al tem- 
per of the Engbsh to fight for a feathei, if they suppose 
feather to be an afl[iont, and Amenca, without the right 
A askmg why, must have abetted m eveiy quairel, and 
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abided by ito fate It is a ahx)ckuig atoatloii to liye in, that 
one country must be brought into all the -waia of another 
whether the measnro be rf^t or wrong, or whether she wilf 
or not , yet thu, m the fnlWt extent waa, and erer wonld 
be, the nnavoldable conaequence of the connexion. Bnrely 
the Quakers forgot their own prindplea, whein in their late 
Testimony, they called thta with^tte miUtarr 

and miserable appendages hanging to it — thd hxppy coi- 
tMksUoiu” 


Bntain, for centunes past, has been nearly years out 
of every hundred at war with some power or other It cer 
tainly ought to be a conscxentiona as well as pohtical con 
lideration with Amenea, not to d^ her hands m the bloody 
work of Europe. Our situation aflerda ns a retreat from 
their cabals, and the present happy union of the states bids 
fair for extarpatuig the fhture use of anna from one quarter 
of the world/, yet such have been the irreh^us pobthaj of 
the present l^ers of the Quakers, that, f(»^e soke of th^ 
scarce know what, they would cut off every h(^ of such a 
blessing by tving this continent to Bntnln, like Hector to 
the chariot whe^ of AchiHea, to be dragged through the 
miseries of endless European wars. 

The connexion, viewed from this grouniL is distressing to 
every man who has the feelings of humanity By having 
Britain for our master, we became enemies to the greaten 
part of Enrope, and they to us and the consequence was 
war mevitable. By being our own masters, independent of 
any foreign one, wo Wve Europe for our fricn^ end the 
prospect of an endless pcaco among oursclrca. Inoso who 
were advocates for the British govemment oTcr those colo- 
nics, wore obliged to limit both their arguments and their 
ideas to the penod of an European peso© only the moment 
Bntam became plnnged in war, every tuppos«I convenience 
to us vanished, and^ wo could hoM for was noi h) ^ ro* 
\nid^ Oould this be a desirable condition fora young coun- 
try to be in I 

Had the Prenchpuriued ihcbr fortuno immediately after 
the defeat of BraddcKik last war, this city and province had 
then expcncnccd tho wofhl calamities of being a BnUsh tub- 
iect A sceno of the same land might happen ^ for 
America, considered as a subject to tho of Bntam, 

would over have bean the scat of war, and tho bone of coo- 

tendon between tho two powers. 

On the whole, if the lutnro cxpuUiou of arms from on* 
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«jaarter of tliewoild woidd be a desirable object to a;peaee' 
^le man ; — if the freedom of ti*ade to eveiy part of it can 
engage tbe attention of a man of business ; — ^if tbe support 
01 faU of millions of cui’iency can affect our interests; — ^if 
tbe entile possession of estates, by cutting off tbe lordly 
claims of Britain over tbe soil, deserves tbe regal’d of landed 
propel ty , and if tbe right of making om’ own laws, uncon* 
ti’olled by loyal or ministerial spies or mandates, be worthy 
oui care as freemen; — then aie all men interested in tbe 


Buppoit of independence ; and maj^ be that supports it not, 
be driven fr’om tbe blessing, and bve unpitied beneath tbe 
seivile suffering of scandalous subjection] 

We have been amused with tbe tales of ancient wonders; 


we have read, and wept over tbe histones of other nations ; 
^plaiided, censured, or pitied, as tbeir cases affected us. 
The foi-titude and patience of the suffeiers — ^tbe justness of 
their cause — tbe weight of then* op]^re88ion8 and oppressors 
— ^tbe object to be saved or lost — with aU tbe consequences 
of a defeat or a conquest — ^bave, in tbe hour of sympathy, 
bewitched our hearts, and chained it to tbeii’ mte . but 


where is tbe power that ever made war upon petitioneis? 
Or where is the war on which a world was staked till now? 


We may not, perhaps, be wise enough to make aU the 
advantages we ought of our independence; but they are, 
neverthmess, marked and piesented to us with every chaiac- 
ter of greai and good, and worthy the hand of him who sent 
them. I look through the present tiouble to a time of tran- 
' quiUity, when we shall have it in our power to set an 
example of peace to all the world- "Were the Quakers 
really impressed and influenced by the quiet principles the} 
t)rofe8s to hold, they would, however they might disapprove 
the means, be the firat of all men to approve oi znd^enmnoe, 
because, by separatum ourselves fi’om the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, it a^rds an o;pportTmity never given to 
man before, of carrying their iavonte principle of peace 
into general practice, by establishmg goveraments that 
shall hereafter exist without wars OT ^ fallen, crmgmg, 
pnest and Pembei’ton-ridden people I ’’(^at more can we 
say of ye then that a religious Quaker is a valuable charac- 
ter, and a pohtical Quakei a real Jesuit. 

Having thus gone over some of the prmcipal pomts m 
support of mdependenee, I must now request the reader to 
return back with me to the period when it first began to be 
a public doctrme, and to examine the progress it has made 
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amotjff til© vanouB cla«&e« of moo. Th© era I mean to begm 
at^ ifl the breakmg out of boatilities, April IGth, 17 Until 
thiB ©vent happened, the contment ©eemed to view the di§* 
pnt© aa a kunf of law-emt for a matter of nght, litiMUng 
between thd old coantry and the new , aM ghe f5t ^e 
iame land and degree oi horror, as if ghe had aeen an qj- 
preaive plamtifE^ at the head of a band of mfflana enter the 
court, while the canto waa before it, and put the jnd^ the 
jnry, the defendant and Mb connael, to the aword. Pornapa 
a more heart-felt oonvnliion never r^ched the country wiui 
the aame degree of power and rapidity before, and never 
may again* Pity for the anfforera^ mix^ with indignation 
at the violence, and heightened with apprehenaioni of un 
dergoing the same fate, made the afftSr of Lenngton the 
affair of the continent Every part of it felt the sho^ and 
all vibrated t<^ther A general promotion of sentiment 
tooh place those who had dranlc deeply into whigmah 
pnnoiplee, that is, the right and neceefiity not onlyoT op- 
poemg, bnt whoUy setting amde the power of the crown aa 
soon as it became practmlty dangerous (for In theory it was 
always so) Btepped mto the nnt et^ of Independonco , while 
another claBs of whlgs^ equally sound in principle, but not 
so sangume in enterprise, attai^od themfidvea uo strouger 
to the cause, and fell close m with the roar of tho former, 
their partition was a mere point. Kumbers of the moderate 
m en, whose chief fault, ai ihai arose from their enter- 
taining a hotter opimon of Britain than she deservod con 
vmwdnow of thefr mistake, gave her up, and pubhcly de- 
clared themselves good wM^ ‘While the tones, seeing it 
was no longer a laughing matter, cither sunk into simnt 
obscurity, or content^ themselves with coming forth and 
abusing general Qago not a aingio advocate appeared to 
jttsdfytho action of day , it seemed to appear to e\cry 
one with the same ma^t^c, struck every one with tho 
samo force, and created in ovciw on© the same abhorrence. 
From this penod wq may dato tho m-owth of indcpcndeocc. 

If tho many circnmitanccs which happened at tliU mo- 
morablo time, bo taken in odd now, and compared with 
each other, they will justify a concliuion which be-cmi not 
to bav6 boon attended to, I mean a fixed dcfgn in thy king 
and mlnUUy of dnvin;, Amvnca mlo anu^ in otdu 
tlior micht bn forandicd wllb a pn.tuico for M.tun„ ibo 
wholo continent, a. tho immcdiaw pmpvrtr of Uio crown. 

A noblo plunder for hun^rr courticn 
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It ought to be leiuembored that the hist petition fiom the 
con^iess was at tliis time unanswered on the pait of the 
British king. Tliat tlie motion, called Loi d Korth’s motion, 
of the 20th Febiuary, 1775, ai lived in Amoiica the latter 
end of March. Tins motion was to be laid by the seveial 
govei 11018 , then in being, before the assembly of each pro- 
vince ; and the fiist assembly befoie which it was laid, >va8 
the assembly of Pennsylvania, in May foUoiving. This 
being a just state of the case, I then ask, why weie hostilitieg 
commenced between the time of passing the lesolve in the 
house of commons, of the 20th of Febiuary, and the time of 
the assembhes meeting to deliberate upon it? Degrading 
and infamous as tliat motion was, there is, nevertheless, 
reason to- believe that the king and his adheients weieafiaid 
the colonies would agree to it, and lest they should, took 
effectual cai e they should not, by provoking them with hos- 
tilities in themteiim. Tliey had not the least doubt at that 
tame of conq[uoiing America at one blow; and what they 
expected to get by a conquest being infinitely greater than 
any thing they could hope get either by taxation or accom- 
modation, they seemed determined to prevent even the pos- 
sibihty of heaimg each other, lest Ameiica should disap- 
point their gieedy hopes of the whole, by listenmg even to 
their own terms On the one hand they refused to hear the 
petition of the continent, and on the other hand took efiec- 
tual cai e the continent should not hear them. 

That the motion of the 20th of February and the orders 
for commencmg hostilities weie both concerted by the same 
person or persons, and not the latter by general Gage, as 
was falsely imagined at first, is evident from an extract of a 
letter of his to the administiation, read among other papers 
in the house of commons , in which he infonns his masters, 
“ That though their idea of his disai'imng certain counties 
was a light one, yet it required him to he mastes' of the 
' counii'y^ in ordes' to enable him to execute it ” This was prior 
to the commencement of hostilities, and consequently before 
the motion of the 20th February could be delibeiated on by 
the seveial assembhes 

Perhaps it may be asked, why was the motion passed, if 
there was at the same time a plan to aggravate the Ameii- 
cans not to hsten to it ? Lord LTorth assigned one reason 
himself, which was a hope of dividing them. This was pub- 
holy temptmg them to leject it, that if, m ease the injuiy 
of arms mould fail m provoking them sufficiently, the msnit 
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of such u deckrttioii fill it up. But by pusiuff tho 
motion and getting It alfcarwardi rqected in America, it 
enabled them, in their wretched idea of politic*, among 
other tiling to hold up the colonies to foreign powers, with 
every poanble mark 6i disobedience and rebdllou. They 
had applied to those powers not to supply the contmoiil 
with arms, ammuniUcm^ &c. and it was neceasary they 
should mcense them against us, by assigning on their own 
part some seeming reputable reason why By dividing, it 
had a tendency to weaken the states, and lUcewiie to per 
plea the adherents of America in But the primji- 

pal scheme, and that which baa marlced their character in 
every part of their conduct, was a design of preapitatmg 
the colonies mto a state whi^ Ihey might afterwards deem 
reheflion, and, under that pretence, put an to all fixture 
complamts, petitions aua remonstrances, by the 

whole at once. They had ravaged one port of the globey 
till it could glut them no longer , their prodigality reqni^ 
new- plunder, and through the £sst India artlcJe taa they 
hoped to transfer their rapine &om that quarter of the world 
to this. Every deiig^aed quarrel had its preteueo , and 
same barbarian avarice accompanied thepi^ant to America, 
which ruined the country that produced it 
l^t men never tom rogues without turning fools is a 
TOAXim, sooner or later, umversaBy true. !Qie commonoo- 
ment of hostilities, b^ng in the beginning of April, -was, of 
all rimes the worst chosen the congress were to meet the 
tenth of Hay following, and the distress the continent felt at 
this -onparalhfied outrage ^ve a stability to Viot hod^j -which 
no other cmnimstauce comd bare done. It suppre*^, too, 
all infenor debates, and bound them together or a nccessl 
tons afifectioD, without giving them omo to cUffer upon 
tnfifls. the gufiermg, Ukewiaa, softened the whole body of 
the people into a degree of pliability, which laid the ptind 
pal loundatioa-storie of oniom order and government, and 
which, at any other time, mi^t only have fretted and then 
faded away unnoticod and unimproved but Providence, 
who best knows how to time her misfortune* os well os her 
immediate favor*, cho*e this to bo the time, and who dare 


did not wem the dlspotitioa of the people, at this criili, 
to heap petitJon upon petition while tho forrucr remained 
xmanswered tho measure, however, was earned in congre*^ 
and a second petition wss scat of -trhich I shall only rcmaik 
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that it was submissive even to a dangerous fault, because the 
prayer of it appealed solely to what is called the preroga' 
tive of the crown, while the matter in dispute was confess- 
edly constitutional. But even this petition, flattering as it 
was, was still not so harmonious as the chink of caA, and 
consequently not sufficiently grateful to the tyiant and his 
ministry. Ihom every circumstance it is evident, that it 
was the determination of the British com t to have nothing 
to do with America but to conquer her fully and absolutely. 
They were certain of success, and the field of battle was the 
only place of treaty. I am confident there are thousands 
ana tens of thousands in America who wonder now that 
they should ever have thought otherwise , but tlie sin of that 
day was the sin of civility, yet it opeiated against om- piesent 
good in the same manner that a civil opinion of the devil 
would against our futm e peace. 

Independence was a doctiine scaice and rare, even towards 
the conclusion of the year 1775 ; all our politics had been 
founded on the hope or expectation of making the matter up — 
a hope, which, though geuei al on the side of America, had 
never entered the head or heait of the Biitish comt Their 
hope was conquest and confiscation Good heavens I what 
volumes of thanks does America owe to Bntam? What 
infimte obligation to the tool that fills, with paradoxical 
vacancy, the thionel Nothing but the sharpest essence of 
villany, compounded with the strongest distillation of folly, 
could have piodiiced a menstiimm that would have eftected 
a separation The congress m 1774, admimstered an abortive 
medicine to mdependence, by prohibiting the importation of 
goods, and the succeeding congress rendered the dose still 
moie dangeious by contmumg it. Had mdependence been 
a settled system with Ameiica, (as Britain has advanced,) 
she ought to have doubled her impoitation, and prohibited 
in some degiee her expoi tation. And this single circumstance 
is sufficient to acquit America before any jury of nations, of 
having a continental plan of mdependence in view : a charge 
which, had it been true, would have been honorable, but is 
so grossly false, that either the amazing ignorance or the 
wilml dishonesty of the British court, is effectually proved 
by it. 

The second petition, like the first, produced no answei ; 
it was scarcely acknowledged to have been received , the 
British court weie too determined in their villainy even to 
act it artfully and m then rage for conquest neglected the 
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necGeaary subtleties for obtaining it. Hey might havs 
divided, distracted and played a thousand tncti with os, 
had they been as canning as they ware cmeL 
Hjs last indignity gave a new spring to independence. 
Those who knew the sava^ obstmai^ of the VmV the 
jobbing, gambling spirit of the coart, predicted the fate of 
the pebtion, as soon os it was seat Amenc* , for the 
men. being known, their measures were easily foreseen. As 
pohticiana we ought not so much to ground our hopes on the 
reasonableness oflhe hmg we aslc, as on the reasonableness of 
tho person of whom we oi it , who would expect ducretlon 
from a fool, candor from a tyi^c, or jusUce from a •nllami 
As eveiy prospect of accommodation seemed now to Ml 
fast, men began to think senously on the matter, and their 
reason being thus stripped of tho false hope which had long 
cncompaasOT it became approachable by fair debate, y^ 
still the bulk of the peoplo hesitated , they startled at the 
novelty of independence, without once considering that our 
gettmg into arms at flrst was a more extraordinary novelty, 
and that all other nations hod gone through the work oi 
independence before ua. Hoy doubted likewise the abfll^ 
of me continent to support it, without reflectmg that it 
re<^aired tho same force to obtain an acoommo<udon by 
arms as on Indcpendenca. If tho one was acquirable, the 
other was the same, becaustx to accomplish eftber, it was 
necesaojy that our strength should be too great for Britain 
to subdue, and it was too unrcasonablo to suppose, that 
with tho power of bang mastcre, wo should submit to bo 
servants.* Heir caution at this time was exceedingly mis- 
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SmSm Sen**, end dnDhoJ or^r tb* flr-l p*« t ^ ** I • tU 

d T^d«Ic*lflgfaIaj?*o*»>’l'^ WMtoopco Ihflocojrer wilh •«* 
a.at.m T •zDcotrd to *orprJ»* Wr* with * proJucllow t* r%JJr<t, tMck 
KfSoojrbtofwJ wliLool laformlo kl» wUt I ■« doing •** 
uSdr^ f n * 1 contcidcoUj c«U, .oJ cot tho Uni 
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placed ; for if they were able to defend tlicir piopeity and 
maintain their rights by aims, tliey, conscq^uently, weie able 
to defend and suppoi t their independence ; and in pioportion 
AS these men saw the necessity and coirectness of tlie measuie, 
diey honestly and openly declared and adopted it, and the 
part that they have acted since, has done tlicm Jionor and 
hilly established then characters. Erior in opinion has this 
peculiar advantage with it, that tho foiemost pomt of the 
contrary ground may at any time bo reached by tho sudden 
exertion of a thought ; and it frequently liappens in senti- 
mental ditferences, that some sti ikmg circumstance, or some 
forcible reason qmckly conceived will oftbet in an instant 
what neithei aigument nor example could pioduce manage. 

I find it impossible m the small compass I am limited to, 
to trace out the progiess wliich independence lias made on 
the minds of tho diner ent classes of men, and the several 
reasons by which they were moved. TTith some, it was a 
passionate abhon ence agamst the king of England and his 
mmiatiy, as a set of savages and brutes , and these men, 
governed by the agony of a woimded mind, wei e foi trust- 
mg every thing to hope and heaven, and bidding defiance at 
once with others, it was a giowmg conviction that the 
scheme of the Biitish couit was to cieate, foiment, and drive 
on a quarrel, for the sake of confiscated plunder , and men 
of this class ripened into independence m pioportion as the 
evidence mcreased "While a thud class conceived it was 
the tiue mterest of Ameiica, internally and externally, to be 
her own master, and gave theii* support to mdependence, 
step by step, as they saw her abilities to mamtam it enlarge. 
With many,, it was a compound of all these reasons, while 
those who were too callous to be i eached by either, remained, 
and still i emam tones. 

The legal necessity of bemg mdependent, with seveial col- 
lateral reasons, is pointed out m an elegant masterly manner, 
in a chaige to the grand j my for the mstrict of dnaileston, 
W the Hon William Hemy Drayton, Chief Justice of South 
Cfarolma This perfonnance, and the address of the conven- 
tion of Hew Yoik, aie pieces, m my humble opinion, of the 
fiist rank m Amenca 

The prmcipal causes why mdependence has not been so 
nmversaUy supported as it ought, sue fear and %ndolence^ and 
the causes why it has been opposed, ai e, a/vcM'ice, down-rzght 
vitUjuiny. and Lust of ggersonal power There is not such a 
bemg hi Amenca as a toiy from conscience , some secret 
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defect or otker is intenroven in tHa oharacterof tU 
they men or women, who can look with patiance on the brutil 
ity, Inm^ and dehancheiy of the conrt, and thovlo* 

latiorui of^their army here, A woman'i virtue mnit ilt very 
hghtlY on her who can even hint a favorable Benfameii 
in their behalf. It is remarkable that the whole race of 
proetitutaB m New York were tonte , and the soheme* for 
supporting the tory cause in this oify, for which sovera* 
are now in jail, and one hanged, were concerted and car 
ned on m oonunon bawdy honsea, assisted by those whi 
kept them. 


'Die connexion between vice and is a fit eubjocJ 

for satrre, but when the satire is a fact, it onts with the uro 
aistible power of a diamond. It a Quaker, m defence of hii 
jnet rights, his property, and the chastity of his house, 


of thear society, is reverenced and supported by repeated 
Testimoniea, wmle the friendly noodle from whom she was 
taken (and who Is now in this contmoes a drudge in the 
service of his rival, as if proud of beong cnclroldcd by a crea- 
ture called a king 

Our support a^ success depend on such a rarte^ of men 
and drcumctances, that every one who does but wish well, 
is of some use th^ are men who have a strange aversion 
to arms, yet have hearts to nsk every shilling in the cause, 
or in support of thoso who have bettor talents for defending 
it. Nature, in the airangement of mankind, has fitted some 
for every semco m life were all soldiers, ^ would starve 
and go naked, and wore none soldiers, all would bo slaves 
As tStaffeolwn to Indopcadonco Is the badge of a tory, 64 


o/strfion to it is the mark of a whig, and the different sor- 
^ces of the whiga, down from thoso who nobly contribute 
every thing, to those who have nothingr to render but their 
TrishesTtend all to the same centre, though with different 
degrees of merit and abUltv Iho lar^ wo make the circlo, 
the more wo iVtl hannoniic, and the stronger wo shall bo. 
All we want to shut out is disaffection and, ifuii 
we must accept from each other such dutfes os wo are best 
fitted to bestow A narrow system of politics, Uko a narrow 
^rtem of religion, is colculatod only to sour the temper, and 
bo fit variance with mankind. 

Ail we want to know In America Is simply this, who Is tor 
indoiMndoncc. anil who 1» ““‘I -to am tat it. iriU 
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Bupport it, a ad the remainder will imdonbtedly see the rea- 
Bonablene3S of paymg the chai'ges ; while those who oppose 
or seek to betiay it, must expect the more rigid fate oi ^e 
jail and the gibbet. There is a bastard kmd of generosity, 
which being extended to all men, is as fatal to society, on 
one hand, as the want of true generosity is on the other. A 
lax manner of administering justice, falsely termed modera- 
tion, has a tendency both to dispirit public vii'tue, and pro- 
mote the growth of public evils. Had the late committee of 
safety taken cognizance of the last Testimony of the Quakers 
and proceeded against such delinquents as were concerned 
therem, they had, probably, prevented the treasonable plans 
which have been concerted smce. "When one viUain is suf- 
feied to escape, it encourages anothei topioceed, either from 
a hope of esc^ing likewise, or an apprenensioh that we dare 
not punish It has been a matter of general surprise, that 
no notice was taken of the incendiaiy pubhcation of the 
Quakers, of the 20th of Hovember last : a publication evi- 
dently mtended to promote sedition and treason, and encour- 
age the enemy, who wete then within a day’s mardh of this 
city, to proceed on and possess it I here present the reader 
with a memorial which was laid before the board of safety 
a few days after the Testimony appeared. Hot a member 
of that board, that I conversed vtath, but expressed the high- 
est detestation of the perverted prmciples and conduct of 
the Quaker junto, and a wish that the board would take 
the mattei up ; notwithstanding which, it was suffered to 
pass away unnoticed, to the encouragement of new acts of 
treason, tne general danger of the cause, and the disgrace of 
the state. ' 


To the hoTwrable the Oounetl of Sofety of the State of Pensuylvania, 

At a meeting of a reputable number of the inhabitants of 
the city of Philadelphia, impressed with a proper sense of 
the justice of the cause which this continent is engaged m, 
and animated with a generous ferVor'for supportmg the 
same, it was resolved, that the following be laid before the 
board of safety : 

“We piofess hberahty of sentiment to all men ; with this 
distinction only^ that tnose who do not deseiwe it would 
become wise and seek to deserve it We hold the pure doc- 
trmes of umveisal hberty of conscience, and conceive it our 
tmy to endeavor to secure that sacred right to others, as 
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^rell aa to defend it for onrselFea, for wo undertake not to 
gndM of the religious rectitude of tenatS) but leaTo t2io 
whole matter to HiTn who made its. 

“We persecute no man, neither will we abet In the per- 
seoution of anr man for rehg^’s sake , onr common wla- 
tion to others oemg that of TeDow-mtixaii and fdlow-tub- 
jecta of one imglocommtimly, and mthishne of connexion 
we hold out the right hand of fellowship to all mem But 
w© should conceave ourselves to be nnworthj- memliers of 
tha/Ws and tnd^pvidani ttaUt ^ Amerxca^ were we uncou 
cemedlv to see or to suffer any treasonable woundj public 
or private direotlj or IndireotJy, to he given agsmat tlie 
peace and the safeW of the some. 'W‘e inquire not into the 
rank of the offenders, nor into their reh^ous persuanoa. 
wo have no huimesa with mther, our part hamg only to find 
them out and exhibit them to rustic©. 

“A pnntod paper, dated 20th of N^ovember, and 
signed ^ John FmUrUm^ whom we suppoee to be an izmabi 
tant of this city, baa lately been dispersed abroad, a copy 
of which accompamee this. Had the ffamers and public 
en of that paper conceived it th^ duly to exhort the youth 
and others of their sode^, to a patient submission under 
the present trying vifitstions, and humbly to await the oreif 
of heaven towaras thorn, they had therem showed a Ohrist> 
£an temper, and we had been tilent) but tho anger and 
political v^ulance with which their mstmetiom are riven, 
r \Tid the abuse with which they stigmatix© all ranks of men, 
not like themselves, leave no doubt on our minds 

from what spirit their pubbeation proceeded and it is dis- 
graceful to ^ pure cause of truth, that men can dally with 
words of tho most sacred Import, and plaj them off as 
mechanically as if rell^ou conaisted only m contnvanc©. 
^Ve know of no instance In which tho Qaekers bate been 
corapcilod to bear arms, or to do any which might strain 
their conscience, wherefore iholr advice, ‘to withstand and 
refuso to submit to the arbitrary lujtmctlous wd ordinaneoi 
of mcn,^ appear to us a fkU© alarm, and could oalr bo 
Bonably catculatcd to gam favor with om cu^cs, when 
they are seemiogiy on tho brink of iaysdiog state, or. 
what is s^ worse, to weaken the hands of our dOcnce, that 
their entrauco into this city might bo made pracUcobb and 

disclaim all tumult and disorder m tho pontshmoit 
of oinmdcrs. and wish to b« governed, not by temper but 
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by reason, in tlie manner of treatmg them. TTe are sensi- 
ble that oni cause has suffered by the two. following eiTOi’S ; 
fii’st, by ill-iudged lenity to tiaitoious persons in some cases ; 
and, secon^y, by only a passionate ti’eatment of them in 
others Foi the futuie we disown both, and wish to be 
Btea^ in oiu’ proceedings, and serious m om punishments. 

“ Eveiy state in America has, by the lepeated voice of its 
inhabitants, directed and aiithoiised the continental congress 
to publish a formal declaration of independence of, and 
sepal ation fi’om, the oppressive kmg and parliament of 
Gieat Bi-itam, and we look on every man as an enemy 
who does not m some line or other, give his assistance 
towaids suppoi*tmg the same ; at the same time we consider 
the offence to be Wghtened to a degree of unpardonable 
guilt, when such peisons, undei* the show of rehgion,. 
endeavor, eithei by wnting, speakmg, or otherwise, to sub- 
vert, overtmn, or biing reproach upon the independence of 
this continent as declared by congiess 

The publishers of the paper signed '‘John P&rrihm'ton^ 
have c^ed m loud manner to their friends and connexions,. 
‘ to withstand or refuse’ obedience to whatever ‘ mstructiona 
or ordmances’ may be pubhshed, not warranted by (what 
they call) ‘ that happy constitution under which they and 
otheis long enjoyed ti’anquiUity and peace.’ If this be not 
ti’eason, we know not what may pioperly be called by that 
name 

To us it 18 a matter of sm’piise and astonishment, that 
men with the word '■peace^ jpeace^ continually on their lips, 
should be so fond of living under and suppoitm^ a govern- 
ment, and at the same time callmgit ‘ happy ^ which is never 
bettei pleased than when at wai — ^that hath filled India with 
carnage and famine, Afnca with slaveiy, and tam;pered with 
Indians and negroes to cut the thioats of the neemen of 
A.menca We conceive it a disgi’ace to this state, to harbor 
or wink at such palpable hypocrisy. ^But as we seek not to 
hurt the hair of any man’s head, when we can make our- 
Solves safe without, we wish such persons to restore peace to 
themselves and us, by removmg themselves to some part of 
the kmg of Great Britam’s dominions, as by that means they 
may hve unmolested by us and we by them , for our fixed 
opmion IS, that those who do not deseive a place among us, 
ought not to have one 

“We conclude with requestmg the council of safety to 
take into consideration the paper signed ‘ John Pemherton^ 
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and if It t h a T] appear to them to be of a dangerona tendenOT 
or of a treasonable natur^ that th^ wonld commit the 
•igner, together with such other pereons a* th^ can diacover 
were concerned thermiL mto ciiBtod 7 , nntfl snch timo u 
aome mode of tnai shall ascertain the ftdl degree of th^ 
goilt and tmniahment , in the doing of wHcIl we wish their 
jndgea, whoerer they may bo, to disregard the man, hia 
connexions, mtereat, ncheSjpoTerty^rpmicfcleaof religion, 
and to attend to the nature of his offence on^ ” 

The most cavilling sectarian cannot accnse the forcing 
with containing the least ingredient of peiseonbom 
fiw spirit on which the Amencan canse la founded, d^a/^ntnf 
to mix with #uch an (mpunty, and leavee it as rubbish fit 
only for narrow and suspidoufl mtuda to grovel m. Suspicion 
nua perfiecutiQn, are woeda of the same dun^nll, nnd fiounah 
together Had the Quakera mmded their religion ond their 
husmm, they might Eiavo lived throuch tms dispute m 
enviable ease, ancT none would bave molMtod them- Tho 
common phrase with these people is, * j^nncipUi erv 
p^aoe * To which may be rephed. and wur jpndioei art 
tkt r«wr4<j , for never did tho contact of men oppose their 
own doctrine more uotonoualy than the present race of the 
Quakers They have artfully changed themsolves mto a 
different sort of people to what th^ used to be, and yet 
have the address to persuade each other that they oro not 
altered, like antiquated virgini, they see not tno havoc 
deformity baa made upon them, but pleasantly mi st aki ng 
wnnklea for conedvo thcmselrca yet lovely and 

wonder at the stupid world for not odminng them. 

Did no mjujT arise to the public by thia apoetacy of tho 
Quakers from themaelvcs, tho public would bavo nothing to 
do with it, but as both the deai^ and oonscquencc* arc 
pointed against a cause In which ^e wholo community aro 
mtereated, it is therefore no loujjer a subject confined to tho 
oogmxanco of tho meeting onty, but cornea, a* a matter of 
criminality, before either tho authority of tho particular 
state m which it Is acted, or of the continent a^inttwhwh 
it operotos. Every attempt, now, to rapport tho authority 
of the king and parliament of Great BnUin ovti 
a tnsuon oiruinit e<nry lUto , ttercioio St u Smpo^iiblo that 
any OM can pardon or screen from pnnlihmcnt an oUender 

proceed whflo tho Snfatnatod torlea of thU and 
«ihor ataL ttero W .prSng ulktng of commU.Iooe», 
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acconiuiod.ition, inakiii;; the inattei up, und the Lord knowa 
what btulF aud uoiiaoiisc, thou* fjood kin^ und luiiiiatry were 
gluttui^ theiuaolveo with the icvon«ie ot' i educing America 
to un<.vn(UtionaI iiUhmUdon^ and solacing each other with 
tlie ocitainty of comiuering it ui ohl camjxiujn Tho follow- 
ing i^uotariou-- are fiom rlic pailiamcntaiy register of tho 
debates of the house of louN, March 5th, 177G : 

The Amei icain,” a'i} s lord Talbot, * ‘‘ liave been ohatmate, 
imdutiful, and ungovernable fioiu tlie very beginning, fioin 
their iirst early and infant bettleuients , and I am everyday 
more .lud iiioie convinced that this people never will be 
hi ought back to tlieir duty, und the suboidinato relation 
they stand in to this cauntiy, till icdutcd to unconditioned ^ 
i jflctual e>idnu\^ion y no conccemon on oiu' pavt^ no Unity ^ no 
tiidinuncc, will have any other etfect but that of mcreasing 
their insolence.” 

‘‘The struggle,” says loid Townsend, f “is now a struggle 
foi power , the die is cast, and the only point wliieh now re- 
mains to be detei mined, is, in wdiat nianiiei tlie war can be 
most ellectuully prosecuted and speedily hnished, m order to 
piocuie th.it unconditional ■iuhmi^i>ion^ w'liicli has been so 
ably stated by the noble eail with the white stall’;” (moaning 
lord Talbot,) “and I have no leason to doubt that the mea- 
suies now pursuing will put an end to the war m the course 
of a single campaign Sliould it linger longer, we shall then 
have reason to expect that some foreign power ^vill inter 
fere, and take adv.mtage of our domestic troubles and civil 
distractions.” 

Lord Littleton “ My sentiments are pi etty well known. 
I shall only observe now that lenient measui es have had no 
other effect than to produce insult after msult; that the 
moie we conceded, the higher Amei ica rose in her demands, 
and the more insolent she has gioivn. It is for this reason 
that I am now for the most effective and decisive measures ; 
and am of opimon that no altei native is left us, but to relin- 
qmsh America for ever, or finally detei mine to compel her 
to acknowledge the legislative authority of this country , and 
it is the principle of an miconditiondl submission I would be 
for mamtaining.” 

Can words be more expressive than these ? Surely the 
tories will beheve the toi’y loids I The truth is, they do be- 

* Steward of the king’s household 

f Formerly, general Townsend, at Quebec, and late lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. 
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and know aa ftiflj aa any -yhjg on the contineait 
taows, that the fang and muiistiy never had the leart desJcn 
of an accommodation with America, bnt an ahtolnte, 
ditional oonqnesfc And the port which the torie* were to 
act, wBj by downright lying, to endeavour to put the conti- 
nent off itB ffnard, end to divide and eow ditcontent in the 
minds of snch whlga aa they might gam on influence over 
^ short, to keep up a distraction here, that the force sent 
from Ennland might be able to conquer in ** on 4 oamjxn^^ 
They ana the ministry "we^ by a Cerent game, playing 
into each otheris hands. The cry of the toriee m 
was, “ATo rworuniioiton, no awcmmodaitonf^^ in oi^ to 
obtain the greater military force , while thoao in America 
were crying nothing hnt ^ rtoon^uiiion ofui acconwwdft' 
tion,” that me force sent might conquer with the leas re- 
sistance. 


But this “ nnoZe oamjxuqn ” is over, and Amenco not con- 
quered The whole work is yet to do, and the force much 
less to do It with. Their condition is both deepicable and 
deplorable out of cosh— out of heart, and out of hope. A 
country fbnushed with anus and ammunition, as America 
now is, with three milUona of inhabitants, and three thousand 
milcfl distant from the nearest enemy that can approach her 
IS able to look and laugh them In the face, 

Howe appears to have two objeots in view, either to go up 
tho North river, or come to Pliiladelphia, 

By going up the North nver, ho secures a retreat for his 
army through Canada, but the ships must return if they re- 
turn at all, the same way they went, as our annv would be 
in the rear, the safety of their passage down U a doubtful 
matter By such a motion ho shuts himself from all supplies 
from Europe, but through Canada, and exposes hii army 
and nary to ^e danger of perishing The idea cf hia cut 
timr off the communication between tho eastern ami southern 

•. . At-- Tir »i, .. ..fw 


long at anenor ui anv n>cr w»wuu t«o moru a 

Biirfo ran would drive * firbt r»to from «uc!i a »t.ilIou. 
Iliu WM fully proved lu»t October ot fort* Al>»hIPLlua 
and Leo, whore ono gun onlv, on each fida of tho river, 
obUcod two fngntc* to out and ho towed off la an houi^« 
tbn£ Xclthcr can ho cut It off by bU arair, bccaujo tho 
Mvenil po»U they mnvt octupv, would diyulo [bem alim tt 
to noth&p, and aivo.o them to Ik pictod up by oun 10:, 
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pebbles on a liver’s bank. But admitting that he could, 
wheie is the injniy ? Because, -while his vmole force is can- 
toned out, as sentries over the -water, theji -wiU be very in- 
nocently employed, and the moment they march into the 
country, the communication opens. 

The most mobable object is Philadelphia, and the leasons 
are manv. Howe’s business is to conquer it, and in propor- 
tion as he finds himself unable to the task, he -will employ 
his stiength to distress women and weak minds, in ordei to 
accomplish through their fears what he cannot accomplish 
by his ov>n force. His coming or attemptmg to come to 
Philadelphia is a circumstance that provesnis weakness . for 
no genei'al that felt himself able to take the field and attack 
his antagonist, wonld think of bianging his army into a city 
in the summer tune ; and this mere shiftmg the scene from 
place to place, without effecting any thing, has feebleness 
and cowardice on the face of it, and holds mm up m a con- 
temptible h^ht to all who can reason jnstly and firmly 
By several informations from Hew York, it appears that 
their army in general, both officers and men, have given 
up the expectation of coMnermg America ; their eye now 
is fix;ed npon the spoil. They suppose Philadelphia to he 
nch -with stores, and as they think to ^et more by robbing 
a town than by attacking an army, then movement towards 
this city is probable. We are not now contending against 
an army of soldiers, hut against a band of thieves, who had 
rather plunder than fight, and have no othei hope of con- 
quest than by cruelty 

They expect to get a mighty booty, and strike another 
general panic, by making a sudden movement and gettmg 
possession of this city; but unless they can march as 
well as zn, or get the entire command of the river, to remove 
off their plunder, they may probably be stopped with the 
stolen goods upon them. They have never yet succeeded 
wherever they have been opposed, but at fort Washington 
At Charleston their defeat was efectual. At Ticondeioga 
they ran away. In eveiy skirmish at Kingshridge and Ihe 
White Plains they were obliged to letreat, and the instant 
that our arms were turned upon them m the Jerseys, they 
■tumed Hke-wise, and those that "turned not were taken. 

The necessity of always fittmg our mtemal police to Ihe 
circumstances of the tunes we hve in, is something so strik- 
ingly obvious, that no sufficient objection can be made 
against it The safety of all societies depends upon it ; and 
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where tha p mt is not attended to, the oonBeqnencea will 
fflttier’beftgorrillangnoTOTatmnnlt. The encOTiragemfint 
and protecticw of the good subiectt of any state, and the 
gnppxeMion and numshinent of Dad one*^ are the jinndna) 
objects for whici all authon^ is msfatnted, anfl the line in 
which it ought to operate. Wo have m this ci^ a strange 
variety of men and characters, and the circnmatancea oftHo 
times reonire that they should be publldy known , it is not 
the number of toriee that hurt ns, so much as the not find 
ant who they are, men must now tolto one aide or tbf 


cannot hope to be restored to It again but by 
penitenoe, hlen whose pohticnl principles are Ibunded on 
avance^ are beyopd tbe reach of reasom and the onW euro 
of toryism of this cast, u to tax it A BubatantiaJ good 
drawn from a real evil, is of the same benefit to society, as 
if drawn from a virtue , and where men have not puDllc 
spirit to render themselves serviceable^ it ought to oo the 
study of government to draw the best use possible from 
their vices. When the governing paaion oT any man, or 
set of men, is once known, the method of managing them Is 
easy , for even misers, wb^ no public rirtuo can Impreae, 
would become generous, could a heavy tax bo laid upon 
covetoQsneas. 

The tones have endeavored to insure their proper^ with 


avanco. ilako them as much afraid of losing on one udo 
as on the other, and you staeger thoir toryism, make them 
more 60 and you reclaim them , for their nriadple U to 
worship the power which they ore most afraid of 
This method of considenu wen and things together, opens 
mto a large field for ipecuGuon, and aflords mo an oppor 
nmltj of offtiiinj, some obsorratluns on the btaio of our car- 
rency, so at to make thu bupnort of )t go hand In hand with 
the suppreeilon of difiaflecuon and tho cncouraguincnt of 

t^£!*whjch first ppisenu lUjK in Inspccllug tho sUto 
of tho currency. Is, thot wo havo much of It, and that 
there Is a ncccA^ty of rvducuii, the quant^^ , in order to 
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where thii p 'int is not attended to, the consequences will 
either he a to -oral languor or a tumult, He encouragement 
and protecnw of the good Bubjecte of any state, and the 
fi^prefiBion and numshment of had ones, are the principal 
Greets for whidt qH authonty is instituted, and the line in 
which it ought to operate. We have m this city a atrange 
variety of men and charactera, and the drcumstance* oftua 
timea require that they should he puhhcly known , it is not 
the numher of tones that hurt ns, so much as the not find 
ing out who they are, men must now take one side or ths 
other, and abide dt the consequence* the Quakers, trusting 
to their ahort-fiignted sa^ci^, have, most unluckily for 
them, made their declaration in thear last Testhnony, and 
we ought nou3 to take them at ihedr word. Hey have vo- 
nntarxiy read thcmselvc* out of continental meeting, and 
cannot nope to he restored to it again but hy payment and 
penitence, hicn whose political prindplos are nnmdod on 
avance, are beyond the roach of reason, and the only cure 
of toryism of tlus cast, is to tax at A suhstantiaf good 
drawn from a real evil, is of the samo benefit to society, as 
if drawn from a virtue , and where men have not jmhho 
spirit to render themsdres scmceahle, it ought to to the 
study of government to draw the best use poeaiblo from 
tlicir vices. "When the governing passion of any man, or 
set of men, is once known, the method of managing them is 
eaty , for even misers, whom no public virtuo can impress, 
would become generous, could a heavy tax bo laid upon 
covetousness. 

He torics hnvo endeavored to insure their property with 
the enemy, by forfcidng their reputation with us, from 
which mar bo Jostly Infrircd, that thdr governing passion is 
avance- llako them as rau^ afraid of losing on one side 
as ou ^0 other, and you stagger tbcir toryism , make them 
jnoro BO and you reclaim Uicm, for their nnnciplo is to 
worship the power which they are most afrala of 

“Put method of considcnn^ men and tilings together, opens 
into a large field for speculation, and aiTcwds mo an oppor 
nmity of oiTenDg some observations on tho itato of our cur 
rcDcy, so a* to make the support of it^ hand In hand with 
tlic Bupprcfslou of disalTecUon and the encouragement of 

^°Tho tSng which first presents Itwlf in inepocLng tho stato 
of the currency, is, that we hare too much of It, and Uiat 
them IS a neccsdty of n'doclni, the quantll , In order to 
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increase tlie rnlue are daily grow ing poor by the very 

ineatip that they tabo to get rich ; for in the enine propoi tion 
that the pncce of all goodp on hand arc raised, the valnc of 
all money laid by is reduced. A simple ease will make thia 
clear: let a manhavt' a 100/ in cash, and ns many goods on 
hand as w ill to-day sell for 20/. but not content with the 
present market jwice. he rnuses tlicm to 10/. and by eo doing 
obbeos otljcis. in tlieir own defence, to raise cent, per cent 
like\use; m tliis ease it is evident that Ins Imndrcd pounds 
laid by. IS reduced fifty pounds in value; whereas, lind the 
mai kot low ered cent per cent, his goods W'onld have sold but 
for ten. but bis litmdred pounds would liavc risen in inliio 
to two bund rod , because it would then purebnBO ns many 
goods again, or support liis family ns long again as befoic 
And, straiu^e as it ma} seem, lie is one Imndrcd and fifty 
poniuK the jioorer for raising his goods, to wliat ho would 
Im\c hoen had he lowered them , heeaiise the foity pounds 
which lub goods sold for, is, h} the general laisc of the mar- 
ket tent pel cent rendeied of no more value than the ten 
pollnd^ would he had the market fallen in the same propor- 
tion; and, const qucntly, the whole diifcrenceof gain oi Joes 
is on tlie difierence in value of the hundred pounds laid hy, 
V7Z from iilty to two hundred. Tin's rage for raising goods 
is for several rcnsoiis much more tlic fault of the tones than 
the wdn’gs; and yet the lories (to Iheir sliamennd confusion 
ouglit they to he told of it) are by far the most noisy and 
discontented The gi eatest part of the wliigs, by being now 
eitlier m the army or employed m some public sei vice, are 
buyers only and not sdlers^ and ns this evil has its origin m 
trade, it cannot be charged on those wdio aie out of it 

But tlie grievance lias now' become too general to be le- 
medied partial methods, and the only enectual cnie is to 
reduce the quantity of money : wnth half the quantity we 
should be richer than we are now, because the value of it 
would he doubled, and consequently our attachment to it 
increased . foi it is not the number of dollais a man has, 
but how i.ii they will go, that makes him eitlier rich or 
poor 

These two points being admitted, viz. that the quantity 
of money is too gi eat, and tliar tlie prices of goods can only 
be efleetually i educed by reducing the quantity of the 
money, the next point to be consideied is, me method how 
to reduce it 

The cucumstances of the times, as before observed, re 
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5^ that the public characterB of all men ehonld now be 
rtilly underatood, and the only geneial method of aacertam 
ing It is by an oath or affirmation, renounomfr all aDeifiance 


at the Bame time a tax of ten, fifteen, or twenty per cent 
per annum, to be collected quarterly, bo levied on all pro- 

These altomatlvea, by bemgp^ecUyvoluntaiT, win 
take m all BortB of people. Here iB the t«t , hare ia the tax. 
He who takes the former, conadenboualTprovea lua affection 
to file caufieij and binds hnaself to par lofl quota by the best 
tervuxM in hia power, and ia therelty jnrtly exempt from the 
><cter, and thoBo who choose file k&jr, pay th^- quota in 
money, to be excused from the former, or rather, it is the 
pncepaid to u* for their euppoBcd, though m!it tpVf»n j insur- 
Buranee vnth the enemy 

But this is only a part of the advantage which would 
arise by knowing the dlfierent character* of the mem The 
whfgB stake every thing on the issne of their arms, whfle 


their Btates mar Bustam by the moromeats of the enemy, 
most either be Dome by themselves, who hare done every 
tlung which has ytt been don^ or by the tonca who have 
not only done nothing, bnt have, by their disafTcctfon, 
invited the enemy on, 

fri the present ensis we ought to know, sqaaro by saaarc, 
and house by house, who are in real au^anco with the 
United Independent States, and who are not. Lot but the 
lino bd'raado dear and distinct and all men will then know 
what they arc to trust to It would not only be epod 


what they arc to trust to It would not only be epod 
pob^ but strict justice, to raise fifty or one hundred fiiou 
sand pounds, or more, if It is necessary, out of the catates 
and property of the king of England’s rotaries, resident In 
Philadefpbia, to bo distributed, as a reward to those in 
habitants of the city and state, wlio should turn out nad 
repolao the enemy, mould they attempt to march this way, 
and likewise, to bind tho property of all such persons to 
make good tho damages which that of the whig* might SOS' 
tain In the undlsth^Uliablo wodo of conducting war, we 
trcQuentlr make rcpnwU at sen, on the t««Ii of per^ in 
England, who are friends to our cause compared wiUi ths 
rosidont torie* among ns. 
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in every former publication of mine, from Oommon Sense 
down to the last Cneis, I have generally gone on tlie 
cliantable supposition, tliat tbe tones were rather a mis- 
taken than a criminal people, and have applied argument 
after aigument, witli all the candor and temper which 1 
was capable of, m Older to set every part of the case clearly 
and fan ly before them, and if possible to reclaim them from 
rum to leason I have done my duty by them and have 
now done with that docti-ine, taking it for wanted, that 
those who yet hold then disaffection, ai e, eitliei a set of 
avaiicious miscieants, who would saeiifice the contment to 
save themselves, oi a banditti of hungry ti'aitors, who are 
hoping foi a division of the spoil To winch may be added, 
a nst of ciown orpropnetary dependants, who, lather than 
go without a portion of power, would be content to share it 
with the devil Of such men theie is nb hope ; and their 
obedience will only be aceoidmg to the danger set before 
them, and the power that is exercised ovei them. 

A time will sho],tly anive, m which, by ascertammg the 
characters of persons now, we shall be guarded against their 
mischiefs then ; for in proportion as the enemy despair of 
conquest, they will be trymg the aits of seduction and the 
force of fear by all the mischiefs which they can inflict. 
But m wai we may be certam of these two things, viz. that 
cruelty in an enemy, and motions made with more than 
usual parade, are always signs of weakness He that can 
conquer, finds his mind too free and pleasant to be brutish ; 
and ne that intends to conquer, nevei makes too much show 
of his sti ength. 

We now Iniow the enemy we have to do with. "While 
drunk with the certainty of victoiy, they disdamed to be 
civil , and m proportion as disappomtment makes them so- 
bei, and their apprehensions of an Emopean war alaim 
them, they will become ci'ingmg and artful; honest they 
cannot be But our answer to them, m either condition 
they may be m, is short and full — “ As free and independent 
states we are willing to make peace with you to-morrow, 
but we neither can hear nor reply m any other charactOT ” 

If Britam cannot conquer us, it proves that she is neither 
able to govern nor protect us, and our paificular situation 
now is such, that any connexion with her would be unwisely 
cxchangmg a half-defeated enemy for two powerful ones 
Hnope, by every appearance, is now on the eve, nay, on 
the morning twihght of a wai, and any aUiance witli Georg« 
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the third, brinM Franco Md Spam npon onr haeti, a ema 
ration from hlin attachea them to onr rid^ tbereforo, the 
on^road to peooe, honor and comment, it Independence 
Written thia fourth jear of the vnmr, tchtai Qod pre- 
•crotf. 

OoiOCOH ficciE. 

TMUd^kic, AffU ig im 


KUITBEE IV 

Tnoes -who expect to reap the blosslngE of freedom, 
like men, undergo the fatl^e* of luppOTlmg It. The event 
of jj^eater^y wat dne of thoee kind aiann* Trnicli fr juat suf 
ficient to rouse ua to dutr, Tnthout being of consequence- 
enough to depress our fortitade. It is not a field of a ferr 
acres of ground, but a cause, that tto at© defending, and 
whether we defeat the enemy in one battle, or by degrees, 
the consequence wlU he the same. 

Look back at the events of last winter and the present 
year . there you will find that the enemy’s iuccesses always 
contributed to reduce them. "What they have gained in 
ground, they paid so deariy for in numbers, that thefr nc- 
tones have in the cud amounted to defeats. "Wo havu 
always been masters at the last push, and always shall be 
while wo do our duty Howe has been once on the banks 
of the Delaware, and from thence driven back with loss and 
disgrace and wny not be again driven from the SchuylkilU 
His condition ana ours are very dlfierent He has every 
body to fi^t, we ha've only Us one army to cope with, and 
which wastes away at every engagement we can not only 
reinforce, but can rodoublo our numbers , he Is cut off from 
all supplies, and must sooner or later inevitably fall into 
our hands. , , , , , 

Shall a band of ton or twelve thousand roooers, who are 
this day fifteen hundred or two thousand men less In stfcngth 
than they were yeeterday, conquer America, or subdue even 
a elnfrie statof Tbe thing cannot be, unless wo sit down 
and«tffcr thorn to do It Another such a brush, notwith- 
ftandiuff wo lost the ground, would, by still reducing the 
enemy, put thorn in a condition to bo attorwards toullr de- 
feated 
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Could our 'w'liole army liave conic up to iJic attack at one 
time, the conBctiUCiices had probably been othenvise , but 
0111 having diflerent parts of tho Brandywine creek to guard, 
and the uncertainty wliich lond to Philadelphia the enemy 
would attempt to take, naturally afibided tliem an oppor- 
timity of passing with their main body at a place where only 
a part oi ours could be posted ; for it must stiike every 
thmking man with conviction, that it lequires a muen 
greater lorce to oppose an enemy in several places, than is 
Buflicient to defeat Iiim m any one place. 

Men wlio are sincere in defending their freedom, will 
always feel concern at every circumstance which seems to 
make against them; it is the natural and honest consequence 
of all auectionatc attachments, and tho want of it is a vice. 
But the defection lasts only for a moment ; they soon liso 
out of it with additional i igoi , the glow of hope, couragff 
and foi titude, 1.7111, in a little time, Buppty the place of every 
infenoi passion, and kindle the whole heai t into heroism. 

Tliere is a m^steiy in tho countenance of some causes, 
which we have not always present judgment enough to 
ex]3luiu. It 16 distressmg to see au enemy advancing mto a 
country, but it is the only place in which wo can beat them, 
and in which we have always beaten them, whenever they 
made the attempt Tlie neaier any disease approaches to a 
crisis, the nearer it is to a cure. Danger and deliverance 
make their advances together, and it is only the last push, 
in which one or the other takes the lead. 

Theie are many men who will do their duty when it is 
not wanted; but a genume public spirit alwa}’’8 appears 
most when there is most occasion for it. Thanlc God 1 onr 
army, though fatigued, is yet entire. The attack made by 
us yesteiday, was under many disadvantages, naturally 
ansmg from the uncertainty of knowing which route the 
enemy would take ; and, from that circumstance, the whole 
of om* foice could not be brought up together time enough 
to engage all at once. Our strength is yet leserved ; and it 
is evident that Howe does not think humelf a gainer by the 
affair, otherwise he would this morning have moved dotvn 
and attacked general 'Washington. 

Gentlemen of the city and country, it is m your power, 
by a spirited inmrovement of the present circumstance, to 
turn it to a real advantage Howe is now weaker than 
before, and every shot wifl continue to reduce him Tou 
are more immediately intei ested than any other part of the 



contanent 70111 all ib at stake , it is not so iritli tie genera] 
cause, 70U are devoted hy the enem7 to plunder and 
destruction it is the eacoura^ment which Howe, the chief 
of plunderers, has promised his annj Thus mrcumstanced, 
70U maj save yourselves by a manly resistance, and you 
can have no hope m any other conduct. I never yet knew 
our brave general, or any part of the army, offlcera or men, 
out of heart, ana I have seen them in cdrcumstancee a 
thousand times more trying than the present. It is only 
those that are not m action, that feel languor and heaviness, 
and the best way to rub it off is to turn out, and make sure 
work of it. 

Our army must undoubtedly feel fatigue, and want a 
reinforcement, of rest, though not of valour Our own 
interest and happmesa call upon na to rive them evoiy 
support m our power, and make the burdra of the day, on 
wmch the safety of this dty depends, as light as poesible 
Remember, gentlemen, that we have forces both to the 
northward and southward of Philadelphia, and If the enemy 
bo but stopped till tliose can arrive, dty will be eavM, 
and the enemy finally routed. Tou have too much at stake 
to hesitate. You ought not to think an hour upon the 
matter, hut to spring to acbon at once. Other states hare 
been invaded, nave likewise dnron off the invaders. Kow 
our timo and turn is come, and perhaps the finishing stroko 
Is reserved for ns. "Wlicn wo look back on tlio dangers wo 
have been saved from and reflect on the sucyiieas we have 
been blcased with, It would bo tinful either to be idle or to 
despair 

i dose this paper with a skort address to general Howe. 
You, BIT, are only Iingwing out the period that shall bring 
with it your defeat. You bare yet scarce begun upon the 
war, and the farther yon enter, mo faster will your troabics 
thi«en. "^VTiat you now enjoy is only a respite IVora ruin , 
an invitation to acstruction , something that will lead on to 
our deliverance at your expense. 'Wofcnowthocaaso which 
wo are engag^ In, and tliough a pasalonato fondness for It 
may make us grlovo at every injury which threatens It, vet, 
when tlio moment of concern is over, the dcfemiinat/on (o 
doty returns, "^0 arc not moved by the gloomy sinDe of a 
wofthlces king, but by the ardent glow of generous patriot 
Ism. 'NVe fight not to enslave but to set a coontir free, and 
to make room upon the earth for honest men to lire fa. la 
turh a case wo are sure tljat wo arc riglit and we leave t » 
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you the despairing reflection of being the tool of a miserable 
tyrant. 

CoiCMON Sense. 


Philadtlphta, Sept, 12, 1777. 


iniMBEE V. 

TO GEN. SIR WILLIAM HOWE 

To argue 'STith a man "ttIio has renounced the use and au- 
thority of reason, and rrhose plulosophy consists in holding 
humanity in contempt, is like administering mcdieine to the 
dead, or eudeavouiing to convert an atheist by scripture.. 
Enjoy, sir, your insensibility of feeling and reflecting It is’ 
the prerogative of animals And no man rvill envy you those 
honours, m which a savage only can be your rival and a bear 
your master. 

As the generosity of this country rewarded your brother’s 
sen ices last war, witli an elegant monument m "Westminster 
Abbey, it is consistent that sne should bestow some mark of 
distinction upon you You certainly deserve her notice, and 
a conspicuous place in tlie catalogue of extraordinary per- 
sons Yet it would be a pity to pass you from the world in 
state, and consign you to magnmeent obhvion among the 
tombs, without teUmg the futme beholder why. Judas is as 
much known as John, yet history ascribes their fame to very 
different actions. 

Sir Wilham hath undoubtedly mented a monument ; but 
of what kind, or with what inscription, where placed or how 
embellished, is a question that would puzzle all the heralds 
of St. J ames’s in tlie profoundest mood of historical dehber- 
ation. We are at no loss, sir, to ascertam your real charac- 
ter, but somewhat perplexed how to perpetuate its identity, 
and preserve it uninjured from the transformations of tune 
or mistake. A statuary may give a false egression to your 
bust, or decorate it with some equivocal emblems, by which 
you may happen to steal mto reputation and impose upon 
the hereafter traditionary world. HI nature or ridicule may 
con^ire, or a variety of accidents combme to lessen, enlarge, 
or change Sir Wilham’s fame ; and no doubt but he who 
hdS taken so much pams to be smgular m his conduct, w'uld 
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^oo»e to te jurt m m hit act, hit mownnent and 

bis epttapa. 

He uffnJ honoara of the dead, to be fare, sw not inffl 
denUy ffubliin^ xo etooii a cbanicter like you to the ropab- 
flc of dust and ashes , for howeror men may differ In fiieir 
ideas ^ grandeur or of coTenmiBnt here, the grare fs 
neverthelees a perfect republic. Death is not the monarch 
of the dead, but of the dying The jDameot be obtauu 
a conquest he lose* a subject, and, lito the foolish Hnfr 
you serve, will, in the end, -war himself out of all hi* d^ 
minions. 

As a proper preUmlnarr towards the arrangement of tout 
ftmeral honoura, we readily admit cf yonT neir rant of 
int^AiAoed. The title ia perfectly m character, and u your 
own, more by merit than creation. There are kni^ts of 
yanous order^from the tm^t of the windmill to theWght 

of the post. The former la your pattern for eicploiti, and the 

latter wiU osaist you in setiu^ your accounts, ifo honour 
arr title could be more h&muy applied 1 The in^ui^ is 
sublime I And your royal master hath discovered more 
genius m fitting you therewith, than in generating the most 
finished figure Tor a button, or descanting on tbo properties 
of a bnttoQ mould. 


But how, rir. shall we dispose ofyyn! The iuTcntion of 
a statuary is cxnausted, and Sir TV’uliam is yet unproTided 
with a monument. America Js anxious to bestow her fune- 
ral favonrs upon you, and wishes to do it in a manner that 
shall distinguish you mom aD the deceased heroes of the last 
war The tnrMod ^ rmhobntnp is not known to 

the present ago, and Ucrogly]^cal pageantry hath ontUved 
the scienLO oidccyphcring it. Some otner method, therefore, 
must ^ tlion^t of to immortaliro the new knight of the 
windmill and post. Sir TTiHlain, thanks to hU sfws, h ooi 
oppTOttod with very delieato Ideas. He has no ambition of 
bemg wrapped up and handed about In myrrh, aloes and 
tassfa. Loss canHmsiTO odours will mffleo, and It fortunately 
happens, tlmt the simple genius of America hath dUcorered 
the art of preserring bod^ and cmbclUshlnr them too, with 
much greater frugality than tbo andents. In balmsw sir, 
of bumble tor. you will bo as sccuro as rharaoh, and In a 
hicTO^ypbic of feathers, rival In finery all the mummies of 

have already mado Toor exit from the mor^ 
world, and by nurobcrlcsa acts boU» of pssaionsle and dell 
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t<« 5 Tate injustice, engrav-ed an ^'‘liere 1/yeth'''^ on your deceased 
ihonour, it must be meie affectation in you to pretend con- 
<cein at tlie liumom*s or opinions of mankind respecting yon. 
Wliat remains of you may expire at any time. The sooner 
the better. For he who survives his reputation, lives out 
nf despite of himself, like a man listening to his own 
reproach. 

^us entombed and ornamented, I leave you to the inspec- 
tion of the curious, and return to the history of your yet 
surviving actions. — ^The character of Sir ‘William hath un- 
■dergone some extraordinary revolutions since his arrival in 
Amenca. It is now fixed and known ; and we have nothing 
to hope from your candour or to fear from your capacity. 
Indolence and inability have too large a share m your com- 
position, ever to suffer you to be anything more than the 
hero of httle viUames and unfinished adventures That, 
irhich.to some persons appeared moderation in you at first, 
was not produced by any real virtue of your own, but by a 
•contrast of passions, dividmg and holding you in perpetual 
iiTesolution One vice will frequently exp^ another, without 
the least merit in the man, as powers in contrary dfreetions 
reduce each other to rest 

It became you to have supported a dignified solemnity of 
-character ; to have shown a superior liberality of soul ; to 
have won respect by an obstinate perseverance in maintain- 
ing order, and to have exhibited on all occasions, such an 
unchangeable graciousness of conduct, that while we beheld 
m you the resolution of an enemy, we might admire in you 
ihe smcenty of a man. You came to America under the 
high soundmg titles of commander and commissioner ; not 
omy to suppress what you caE rebellion, by arms, but to 
«hame it out of countenance, by the excellence of your ex- 
ample Instead of which, you have been the patron of low 
-and vulgar frauds, the encourager of Indian cruelties : and 
have imported a cargo of vices blacker than those which you 
pretend to suppress 

Mankind are not universally agreed in their determination 
of right and wrong ; but there are certain actions which the 
•consent of aU nations and individuals hath branded with the 
unchangeable name of mea/rmess. In the hst of human vices 
■we find some of such a refined constitution, they cannot bo 
teamed into practice without seduemg some virtue to then 
-assistance ; but iTiea/nness hath neither alhance nor apology. 
It IS generated m the dust and sweepings of other vices, and 
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U of in ch a hatefol figtire that all therertconflpiretodliowij 

It Sir "WHliain, the conuniaaioiier of George the thl^ hath 

at last voachaafed to «ve it rant and pedigree. & hai 
placed the fugitive at ooimcfl board, anddubbed it com- 
panion of the ord^ of knighthood. 

The partacnlar act of meannesa which I allude to in tMi 
deacnption, ifl forgery Ton, air, have abetted and patromxod 
the foreing and uttering counterfeit contmental bffla. In 


ciamanon unaer your manera autnonty was published, 
offering, or pretending to offer, pardon and protection to 
these states, ihero were repeated adverbsenients of counter 
fdt money for sale, and peraons who hare como officdidly 
from yon, and nnder the sanction of yonr flag, have been 
taken np in attempting to put them off 
A conduct BO basely mean in a public character is with- 
out precedent or pret^ce. Every nabon on eart h, w hether 
fnenda or enemies, will unite in de^isu^ yon. T5s an in- 
cendiary war upon socle^. which nothmg can exense or 
palliate. — An improvement upon be^rly viHany — and 
shows an imbred wretchedness of he^ made up between 
the venomous malignity of a seipcnt and a spte^ im 
beeflity of an inferior rrodle. 

The laws of any dvlUrod counby would condemn you to 
the gibbet without regard to yonr rank or titles, because It 
IB an aobon foreign to the usage and custom oi war, and 
should you faff into our hands, which pray God you may, It 
will be a doubtful matter whether wo arc to consider you 
os a milito^ prisoner or a prisoner for felony 
Besides, It is exceedingly unwiso and impolitic In you, or 
any other person in the English service, to promote or oven 
encourage, or wink at the enmo of forgciy, in any caw 
whatever Because, as the riches of England, as a nation, 
aro chiefly in paper, and the far greater part of trade among 
individuals is carried on by the same medium, tljst Is, hr 
note* and drafts on one another, they, ihorcforc, of all 


dancorouB to maVo men jamiiiar wim a enme wnicji inoy 
may afterwards practise to much advanUgo against 

those who first Unght them. Several offlccra In tlie English 
armv have made their exit at tlic gallows for forp* rv on 
thrir aumts for we all know, who know auv iMng of 
EngUnd, that there u not a mon. neccwltoni t*ody cf men, 
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tailing tliem gencially, than wliat the English officeis are 
They conti ive to make a shoiv at tlie expense of the tailors, 
and appear clean at the chaigc of the \7asher-w0men. 

England hath, at this time, nearly two hundred million 
pounds sterlmg of public money in paper, for which she 
hath no real projicrty : besides a large circulation of bank 
notes, bank post bills, and piomissoiy notes and drafts of 
private bankcis, mei chants and tiadesmen She hath the 
gieatest quantity of paper currency and the least quantity 
of gold and silver of an^y nation in Europe ; the real specie 
ivliich is about sixteen millions sterling, serves only as change 
in large sums, which are always made in paper, or foi pay- 
ment in small ones Thus circumstanced, the nation is put 
to its wit’s end, and obliged to be sevei 0 almost to crimi- 
nality, to prevent the practice and growth of forgery. 
Seal cely a session passes at the Old Bafley, or an execution 
at Tybum, but witncsseth this truth, yet you, sir, regardless 
of the polic}’ which hei necessity obliges her to adopt, have 
made your whole arm^ mtimate with the crime. And as all 
armies, at the conclusion of a war, are too apt to carry into 
practice the vices of the campaign, it wiU piobably happen, 
tliat England will hereafter abound in forgeries, to which 
art, the practitioners were fiist initiated under your autho- 
rity m America You, sir, have the honor of adding a new 
vice to the military catalogue ; and the reason, perhaps, 
why the invention was reseivcd foi you, is, because no 
general before was mean enough ever to think of it 

That a man, whose soul is absorbed in the low traffic of 
vulgar vice, is incapable of movmg in any superior region, 
IS dearly shown in you by the event of every campaign 
Your military exploits have been without plan, object, or 
decision Gan it be possible that you or your employers 
suppose that the possession of Ehiladelphia will be any 
ways equal to the ex pen se or expectation of the nation 
which supports you ? wTiat advantages doss England de- 
rive from any achievement of yours ? To h&)' it is perfectly 
indifferent what place you are in, so long as the busmess 
of conquest is unperformed and the charge of mamtaming 
you lemains the same. 

If the pnncipal events of the three campaigns be attended 
to, the balance will appear against you at the close of each ; 
but tlie last, in point of importance to us, has exceeded the 
former two It is pleasant to look back on dangers past, 

jad equally as pleasant to meditate on present ones when 
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the way out beeiiiB to appear Thai penod is now arrired, 
and the long doubtful winter of war Is ohanglng to Ac 
sweeter prospects of victory and joy At the close of the 
campaign, m 1T76, you were oblige to retreat from Boston. 
In the summer of 1 y 76, you appeared with a numerous fleet 
and army in the harbor of Ilew Tort. By what miraola 
the continent was preserred m that season of danger is a 
subject of admiration I If instead of wasting your time 
against Long Island, you had run up the iN’orSi nver, and 
landed any where above Kew York, the consequence mnst 
have been, that either you would have compelled general 
‘Washington to fight you with vorv unequal numbers, or ho 
must suddenly have evacuated me city with the loss of 
nearly all the stores of his army, or have surrendered for 
want of provlaionB , the situation of the place naturally pro* 
dnomg one or the other of these events. 

The preparaUons made to defend New York woro, nover^ 
tholeas, wise and military , because your forces were then at 


lushed them on their passage, that those which gurnved 
would have been mcapable of opening tho campaign with 
any prospect of success , In whi^ case the defence would 
have been sufficient and tho place nrworved lor citica that 
have been raised firom nothing with an infinitude of labor 
and expense, are not to be thrown away on tho bare proba 
bilitv of thdr being taken- On these grounds tho prepare 
tions made to maintain Now York wore as Judlcfoos as tho 
retreat afrerwarda. While you, in tho intonm, lot sUp tho rrry 
opportunity which seemed to put conquest in your pow^ 
Throuch the whole of that campaign you had naarlv dou 
bio the forces which general Washlnrton immediately com 


TOondod. The pnncipi 
to wear away the seas 


Qcipal plan at fliat timo, on our part, was 
jeawn with u llttlo loM aM po«<iblo, nnd 
for tho next year Icmc-Iiland, Koir 


■to raun tho aiTOT for tho noit year ^ow 

TorV forlB 'Waililngton and too woro not dofonded after 
TOUT inporior force traa known, nndor any expectation of 
^leir hefeg ftnaUy maintained, bnt as a of o^rk., 

S ^0 ntuoking of which yoor Umo might ^ waited, yonr 
Tmmhcra rcdtiMd, and your ranlty amuMd by tvxMssing 
our retreat It was intooded toharowilhWr™ the 
from fort Waahlngton after It had aniwcrcl tho for- 
th™rpnJ^ hortho fate of that day put . pru. 
mo rour hands wlthont much honor to yoarsclre* 
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joTtr command were himted back and had their bonndf pre- 
Ecribo(L The continent began to feel its militaiy import* 
ance, and the ’winter passed pleasantly a-way in preparan^ 
for the next campaigiL 


Ho-werer confident von might be on yonr fint amval, the 
resnlt of the year 17Yo gave yon some idea of the difficulty, 
if not impoflfiibility of conquest. To this reason I ascribe 
yonr delay m opening the campaign of 1777 The face of 
matters, on the close of the former year, gave you no 
encouragement to puiaue a diacrebonair •war as soon as the 
•pnng admitted the taking the field . for thou^ conquest, 
ill that case, •would have given yon a double poSon of fameu 
yet the experiment was too hMardons. Tie ministry, had 
yon fafled, wonld have shifted the whole blame upon yon, 
chained you with having acted •without orders, and con 
demned at once both yonr plan and execution. 

To avoid the misfortunes, which might have involved yon 
and yonr money accounts m perplexity and snipicion, you 
prutotly waited the arrival of a plan of operations from 
England, which was that you ebonlcTprocoed to PhDadelphia 
by way of the Chesapeake, and that Burgoyne, after reuuc 
ing Hcondoroga, should t^e his rout hy Albany, and, if 
necessary, join you. 

The splendid laorcils of the last campaim hare fiourished 
m the north. In that quarter Amencja^i suTOnsed the 
world, and laid the foundation of this yearis glory The 
conquest of Ticondcroga. (If it may bo called a conquest) 
hasj^e all your other victories, lea on to mm. Even the 
provisions taken In that fortress (which by general Bur 
goyno’s rqtnm was iaffiaent m bread and flour for nearly 
6000 men for ten weeks, and in beef and pork for the lamo 
nmnber of men for one month) serred only to hsitcu hii 
overthrow, by cnablmg him to proceed to Saratoga, tlie 
placo of hia destruction. A short review of tlio operation* 
of the lost campaign will show tli© condition of affair* on 


°°\^oa*haTo taken Tlconderoga and marched into Phlladol 

. . M. . .11 .1.- ^4. ...T.r.ti *t.n 


tlDcnt On the other side, a coujlJcrable part ol voor 
northern force ha* been rooted by the bowl ork nnlitm 
imdcr general llcrkcmcr lort Stanwix ba* bravely mr 
vived a comround alUck of aoWierv and (avage*, and ih* 
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besiegers bave fled. The battle of Bennington has pnt a 
thonsand prisoners into onr hands, with all their arms, stores, 
artiUerj and baggage. Geneial Bux^oyne, m two engage- 
ments, has been defeated , himself, his army, and all that 
were his and theirs aro now ours Ticonderoga and Inde- 
pendence are retaken, and not the shadow of an enemy 
zemams in all the northern distiTcts At this instant we 
have upwards of eleven thousand prisoners, between sixty 
and seventy pieces of hi ass ordnance, besides small arms, 
tents, stores, &c 

In order to know the real value of those advantages, we 
must leverse the scene, and suppose general Gates and the 
force he commanded, to be at your mercj as prisoners, and 

f eneral Bur^oyne, with his army of soldiers and savages, to 
e already jomed to you in Pennsylvania So dismal a 
pictme can scarcely be looked at. It has all the tracmgs 
and colorings of horror and despair , and excites the most 
swelLmg emotions of gratitude, by exhibiting the miseries 
we aie so graciously preserved from 
I admiie the distribution of laurels aiound the continent 
It IS the earnest of futuie union South-Carohna has had 
her day of suffeiings and of fame ; and the other southern 
states have exerted themselves m pioportion to the force 
that mvaded or insulted them. Towards the close of the 
campaign, m 1YT6, these middle states were called upon 
and did their duty nobly They were witnesses to the 
almost expiring flame of human freedom It was the close 
struggle of life and death The Ime of mvisible division : 
and on which, the unabated fortitude of a "Washm^on pre- 
vailed, and saved the spark that has since blazed m the 
north with unrivalled lustie 

Let me ask, sir, what great exploits have you performed ? 
Through all the variety of changes and opportumties which 
the war has produced, I know no one action of yours that 
can be styled masterly. You have moved in and out, back- 
wards and forwards, round and round, as if valoi consisted 
a mihtary jig The history and figure of your movements 
would be ti uly ridiculous could they be justly dehneated. 
They resemble the labours of a puppy pursuing Ir^ tail ; the 
end is still at the same distance, and ^ the turnings round 
must be done over agam 

The fiist appearance of affaiis of Ticonderoga wore such 
an impromismg aspect, that it was necessary, in Tiily, to 
detach a part of the forces to the support of that quarterj 
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whlcli ■were othenme deatined or intended to act again*; 
yon , and this, perliapi lias been the mean* of postponing 
yonr downfall to another campal^ Ihe destmcnon oF 
one army at a tune is work enongln 'W'o know, air, what 
■we are aoont, what we have to do, and how to do it 
Tonr progress from the Ohesapeake, was marked bj no 
capital stroke of policy or heroism. Tour principal aim 
was to general'Waahington between the Delaware and 
Schnyl£ll, and between Philadelphia and yonr army In 
that sitaation, ■with a river on each side of his flnTiV«^ 
which muted about five mllefl below the dir. and your 
army above him, you could have 'intercepted his rcmforce- 
mentsand supplies, cut off all hla commnnications ■with the 


conntrv, and, if neceesaiy, have de^atched assistance to 
open a passage for general Borgoyne. 'Rus scheme ■was too 
risible to succeed for had general IVashington suffe^ 
yon to command the open country above I thmV it a 
very reasonable conjecture that the conquest of Bnrgoyne 
womd not have taken place, hocauso yon could, in that case, 
have relieved huru It was therefore necessary, whflo that 
important victoiT was in suspenjo, to trepan you Into a 
situation in which could only bo on the defuniive, ■with 
out the power of affording him asenstnnso. The manceurro 
hod its effect, and Burgovno was conquered 

There has been something uiunilltary and poMlvo in you 
from ^e tune of your passliig tho Schuylkill and getting 
poascasion of Philaddpma, to the cloeo of tho campaign 
Ton mistook a trap for a conquest, tho probability of which 
had been mado Imo'wn to Europe, and tho edge of your 
triumph taken off by your own infonnatlon loi^ before. 

Having got you Into this rituation, a scheme lor a general 
attack upon you at Germantown was carried into execution 
on tho 4tb of October, and though tho sncccM was not equal 
to tho excellence of tho plan, yet tho attempting It proved 
tho genius of America to bo on tho me, and ner power 
approaching to snpenonty Tho obscurity of tho morning 
■was vour best friend, for a fog is always favorabio to a 

... 1 ^ ..AM 1 n AM. r . A V.1 A .. M A>] 


him prepanng to attack you next raomlnp you prudently 
turned about, and retreated to Philadclpbia with all the 
precipitation of a roan conquered In imapnation. 

^ IromcdUtdr Qflcr tlio liattlc of Gmnantown, the pro 
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■bability of Burgojnc’s defeat gave a new policy to affairs 
in Pennsylvania, and it was judged most consistent with 
the general safety of America, to wait the issue of the 
northern campaign Slow and sure is soimd work. Tlie 
news of that victory arrived in our camp on the 18th of 
October, and no sooner did the shout of joy, and the report 
of the tlnrteen cannon reach your eai8,'than you resolved 
upon a retreat, and tlie nevt da}-", that is, the 19th, you with- 
diew yoiu’ drooping aniiy into Philadelphia. This move- 
ment was endently dictated by fear ; and carried with it a 
positive confession that you dreaded a second attack. It was 
hiding yourself among women and children, and sleeping 
awaj' the choicest part of a campaign in expensive in 
activity. An army in a city can never be a cong[uermg 
armv. Tlie situation admits only of defence. It is meic 
slieltei ; and every militaiy power m Euiope will conclude 
yon to be eventually defeated. 

Tlie time when you made this retreat was the ver}"- time 
you ought to have fought a battle, in order to put yourseli 
in a condition of recovering in Pennsylvania what you had 
lost in Saratoga And the reason why j'-ou did not, must 
be cither piudence or cowardice ; the former supposes youi 
inability, and the latter needs no explanation I draw no 
conclusions, sir, but such as are natnially deduced from 
known and visible facte, and such as wiU always have a 
being while the facts which produced them remain un 
altered. 

After this letreat a new difficulty arose wliich exhibited 
the powei of Biitain in a veiy contemptible light, which 
was the attack and defence of Mud-Island Foi several weeks 
did that little unfinished foitiess stand out against all the 
attempts of admiral and general Howe It was the fable 
of Bendei lealked on the JDelawaie Scheme after scheme, 
and foice uponfoice were tried and defeated. The gamson, 
with scaice any thing to cover them but their bravery, sur 
1 ived m the midst of mud, shot and sheEs, and were at last 
obliged to give it up moie to the powei’s of time and gun- 
powder than to mihtary superiority of the besiegers 

It is my smeere opimon mat matters are m a much worse 
condition with you than what is generaUy known Tour 
master’s speech at the opening of parliament, is like a 
soliloquy on ill luck It shows him to be coming a little to 
hiB reason, for sense of pain is the first symptom of recov^ 
in profound stupefaction His condition is deplorable He 



{s obliged to snbmit to all the IniultB of France and Spain, 
without danng to know or resent them , and thankfol for 
the most triTial eramons to tilie moathnmble remonstrances. 
The time ioas when ha could not dnffn an answer to a 
petition from Amenca, and the time now u when he dare 
notOTW an answer to an aflntmt fitnn France. The capture 
of Burgoyne’s arm^ will sink his consequence as much in 
Europe as m Amenca. In his speech he expresses his suqn 
cions at the warlike preparations of France and Spain, and as 
he has onl^ the one armj which you command to support his 
character in the world with- it remains very tmcertain when, 
or In what quarter it will bo most wanted, or can bo best 
employed , and this will partly account far the great caro 
you take to keep it from action and attacks, lor should 
Burgoyne^s fate bo yours, which it probably wfli, England 
may take her endless farewell not only of all Amenca but 
of all the "West Indies. 

Never did a nation Invite destruction upon itself with the 
eagerness and the Ignorance with which Bntain has done. 
Bent upon the ruin of a young and nnoflending counbr, she 
has drawn the sword that has wounded horsoli to the heart, 
and in the agony of her resentment has applied a poison for 
a cure. Her conduct towards Amenca is a compound of 
rage and lunacy , she aims at tho government of it. yet 
preserves neither dignity nor ohameter in her mothoas to 
obtain it TTcre government a mere manufacturo or article 
of commerce, immaterial by whom It should bo made or 
sold, we might as well employ her ns another, but when wo 
consider it as the fountain from whence tlje general manners 
and morality of a countrv take their nse, that tho persons 
intrusted with tho execution thereof are by their serious 
example and antliorltr to support these principles, how 
abominably absurd Is the idea of being hereafter governed 
by a sot of men who have been guilty of forgery pcijury, 
tnnchcry, theft, and every species of nllany which tlic lowest 
wretches on earth could practise or Invtnl 'UHiat greater 
public came can bofal any countiy tiian to bo under such 
antlioritv and what greater ble^Mug than to l*e dillrurM 
thonitiin. Hjo soul of anv man of sentiment would ri o in 
bravo robclllon agnln't them and spurn tlicm from tin larth. 

The malignant and vcuoroou' t** npi rol Mcml ^ aughan 
bsis amuica his savage fancy In burning tlic wh dc t wu of 
KiDL'^ton, in lork govcmiiunt an I the lafc prrmorof 
iLat state, Mr Tvrotu In his Utter to p n rail araoa* hi* 
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ondeiNOiirod to juetifj it> nml declared his ^vl6h to bum tho 
lionses of c\ory coinnutlcoinnn in the country. Sncli a con- 
fcssion from one who was once intrusted witii the powers of 
civil i;o\ eminent, is a reproach to tho character. But it is 
the wish and the declaration of a man, whom anguish and 
diMippointmcnt ha\o dri\cn to desjiair, and who is daily 
docaymir into tho grave with constitutional rottenness. 

Tiicre IS not in the compass ol language a suflicicncy of 
worda to cxiircss the baseness of your Icing, his ministry and 
hi.' ainiy. Tlicyhn\c refined ujion vilhiny till it wants a 
name. To the licrcer % ices of former ages they have added 
the drCiTa and scumniings of the most finished rascality, and 
are so completely sunk in scqicntinc deceit, that there is not 
left among them on< gcneioiiB enemy. 

From such men and such masters, may tho gracious hand 
of llc.\\ eii pi eservo America I And though the Bufienngs 
she non cnaurcs are heav}, and sevcie, they arc like stiawe 
in the uind compared to the weight of evils slio would feel 
under the govcinincnt of your king, and his jicnsioncd 
parliament 

Tlieic IS something in meanness which excites a species of 
resentment that never subsides, and somctliing in cruelty 
which stirs up the heart to the highest agony of human 
liatred; Britain hath filled np both these characters till no 
addition can he made, and liatli not reputation left with ns 
to obtnm credit for the slightest promise. The will of God 
hath parted ns, and the deed is registered for eternity 
'Wlien she shall be a spot scarcely visilfie among the nations, 
America shall flonrish the favorite of heaven, and the friend 
of mankind 

For the domestic happmess of Britain and the peace of 
the woi Id, I wish she had not a foot of laud but what is 
ciicuinscnbed within her own island. Extent of dominion 
has been her i mn, and instead of civilizing others has bru- 
talized lierself Her late reduction of India, under Clive and 
his successors, was not so properly a conquest as an extermi 
nation of mankind She is the only power who could 
practise the prodigal barbarity of tying men to the mouths 
of loaded cannon and blowing them away. It happens that 
general Bmgoyne, who made the report of that horrid 
transaction, in the house of commons, is now a prisoner with 
ns, and though an enemy, I can appeal to him for the tm^ 
of it, bemg confident that he neither can nor will deny it 
Tot Clive received tho approbation of the last parhament 
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‘When -we take a Burvey of mankind, we cannot help 
chramg the wpetcli, who, to the nnavoidable miafortunea of 
nature, ahall wflfully add the calamities of war One would 
think there were evilB enough In the world without studying 
to increase them, and that life is sufficiently short witnout 
shaking the aand that measures it. The histones of Alex 
under, and Charles of Sweden, are the hytonee of human 
devilfl , a good man cannot think of their actions without 
ahhorrenco, nor of their deaths without rejold^ To see 
the hountiffl of heaven destn^ed, the beauUfci face of 
nature laid waste, and the dioicest works of creation and 
art tumbled into rum, would fetch a curse from soul of 
piety itselfr But m this countiy the aggravatiou Is height- 
ened by a new combination of affecting circumstances. 
America wa^ young, and, co^ared with other countries, 
was virtuous. Vone but a Herod of uncommon mahee 
would have made upon infancy and mnocenco and 
none but a people of the luost finished fortitude, dared under 
those circumstances, have resisted the tyranny The naavet 
or their ancestors, had fled from the lormor ^prtaaions of 
England, and with the industry of boos had chimged a wil 
demoss into a habitable world. To Britain thor wero 
Indebted for nothing The coun^ was the gift of ncarci^ 
and God alone is thohr Lord and Sovereign- 

'He time, will come when you, in a molancholy Loui, 
•hall reckon up your miscnca by your murders in America. 
Life, with you, begins to wear a clouded aspect. The vimon 
of pleasurable dwosion is wearing away and changing to 
the barren wild of ago and sorrow Tho poor reflection of 
having served your Idng will yield you no consolation in 
your parting moments, lie will crumble to the samo nndis- 
tlngnifihcd asbes mth yonr»<df, and have rins enough of bis 
own to answer for It is not the fardol benedictions of a 
bishop, nor tho cringing hypocri^ of a court of cbarlainp, 
nor tho formabty of an act of parliament, that can ebantm 
guilt into innocence, or make tbo yonlihment ou^ pang tbo 
Jess. ^ on mar. periiaps, bo unwilling to bo senous, bat this 
destruction of the goods of Prondcucc, ihn havoc of tho 
human race and this sowing tho world with mlsrblcf. roost 
bo accounted for to him who made and povcmi It To us 
they art onlv present suffenDga. but to him thev art deep 

rcbclHotts. r. . .t . i. Mi- . 

If there U n sin superior to every other, it U that of wnfa) 
and oflens^^'c war ilc«t othtrsm^aronrcDmsmUtJ wiihlo 
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naiTOW limits, that is, the power of 07ie man cannot give 
them a very geneial extension, and many kinds of sins have 
only a ment^ existence from which no infection anses ; hnt 
he who is the author of a war, lets loose the whole contafflon 
of hell, and opens a vein that bleeds a nation to death. vVe 
leave it to England and Indians to boast of these honors ; 
we feel no thiist for such savage glory; a nobler fame, a 
purer spirit animates America. She has taken up the' sword 
of virtuous defence ; she has bravely put hersSbF between 
Tyranny and Fieedom, between a curse and a blessing, 
dptemimed to expel the one and protect the other. 

It is the object only of war that makes it honourable. 
And if there was ever a just war since the world began, it 
IS this in which America is now engaged. She invaded no 
land of yours She hired no mercenaries to bum your 
towns, nor Indians to massacre then mliabitants She 
wanted nothing fiom you, and was indebted for nothing to 
you and thus cucumstanced, her defence is honoiable and 
he^ostenty is certain 

Yet it is not on the jusUce only, but likewise on the 
iinpoi'tance of this cause fliat I ground my seeming enthusi- 
astical confidence of our success The vast extension of 
America makes her of too much value m the scale of Provi- 
dence, to be cast, like a pearl before swine, at the feet of an 
Emopean island , and of much less consequence would it be 
that Britain were sunk in the sea than that America should 
miscarry There has been such a chain of extraordmary 
events m the discovery of this country at first, in the peop- 
ling and planting it afterwards, in the rearing and nursing 
it to its pi esent state, and in the protection of it through the 
present war, that no man Can doubt, but Providence hath 
some nobler end to accomplish, than the gratification of the 
petty elector of Hanover, or the ignoi ant and insignificant 
king of Britam. 

As the blood of the martyrs hath been the seed of the 
Christian church, so the pohtical persecutions of England 
will and has already ennched America with mdustry, 
experience, union, and importance. Before the present era 
she yas a mere chaos of uncemented colomes, individually 
exposed to the ravages of the Indians and the invasion of 
any power that Britain should be at war with She had 
nothing that she could call her own Her fehcity depended 
upon accident The convulsions of Europe might have 
thrown hei from one conqueror to anotlier. All she had been 
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the akve of all, and ruined bj erei 7 one , for until ahe had 
■pint enough to booome her own mnater, there was no 
taowiM to which master she should belong period, 

thank God, is past, and she is no lonM the dependant, dis* 
umted colomcs of fintain, but the Independent and United 
States of America, knowing no master out hesTen and her 
sell Ton, or jour king, may call this “ delusion,” " rebel 
hon,” or what name yon please. To us it is perfectly 
indifferent. The issue will determine the character, and 
time will gire it a namo as lasting as Ms own. 

You have now, sir, tned the fiste of three campaigns, and 
can folly declare to England, that nothing is to be got on 
your part, but blows and broken bonea, and no thing on hors 
but waste of trade and credit, and an increase of poraty 
and taxes. Too are now only where yon might have been 
two years ago, without the loss of a aingle ship, and yet not 
a step more forward towards the conquest of tno continent , 
because, as I havo already hintcA “ on army in a cl^can 
never be a conquering army ” The full amount of your 
losses, since the bogirmlug of the war, exceeds twenty 
thousand men, beside* ralUIons of treasure, for which you 
havo nothing in exchange. Our expenses, though great, 
are circulated witlun onr^ves. Tours is a direct smlnng of 
money, and that from both ends at once . first, in hinng 
troops out of tlie nation, and in paying them afterwards, 
because the monos in natlicr case can return to Entaln. 
"Wo are alrca^ in pf»Mettion of tho prize, yon only in 
pursuit of It To us it is a real treasure, to you it would bo 
onlv on empty triumph. Our eipenscs will repay them 
seises witli tenfold interest, while jonrs entaO upon you 
everlasting poicrty 

Take A renew, sir, of tho ground whicli yon hare cone 
over, and let ft teach yon policy, if it cannot lioncstv i on 
stand bnt on a very tottenog foundation. A change of the 
Tnlnistrv in England may probably bring voor measnre* 
into question and tour head to tho block. Clitc, with all 
hli succcasc*, had poino dlfBcuUr in escaping, and yours 
iHnngall ti war of lossos will afford yon prctcnslous, 
and Yonr enemies more grounds for imjwoehmciiL 

Go home, sir, and cnueaToor to ravo the rtnnalns of ronr 
mined country, by a ju4t rejircsontation of llic madno^ of 
her A f«w mommls, well appUr<l may v t 

rreiUTVc her from political destruction I am not one of 
tho*o who wish to SCO Lorui- ui a ftamc, becatuo I am 
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persuaded tJmt such an c\ cnt will not shorten the war The 
ruptuie, at present, IB confined hetwoen the two powers of 
America and England. England finds that she cannot 
conquer America, and Ameuca has no wish to conquer 
England Ton are fighting for what you can never obtain, 
and we are defending what we never mean to part with. A 
few words, therefore, settle thcbaignm Let England mind 
her ovm business and wo will mind oui s Govern your- 
selves, and we will goveni oui'selves You may then trade 
wheie you please unmolested by us, and we will trade where 
we please unmolested bj’ vou ; and such ai tides as we can 
purchase of each other 'better than clscwliere may be 
mutually done. If it were possible tliat you could carry on 
the war for twenty years you must still come to this point 
at last, or woisc, and the sooner you think of it the better h 
wiU be for you. 

My official situation enables mo to know the repeated 
insults which Britain is obliged to put up with from foreign 
powers, and the wretched shifts that she is driven to, to gloss 
them over. Her reduced strength and exliausted coffeis in 
a three years’ war with Amenca, hath given a powerful 
superionty to France and Spain She is not now a match 
for them But if neither councils can prevail on her to 
think, nor sufferings awaken her to reason, she must e’en go 
on, till the honour of England becomes a pioverb of con- 
tempt, and Europe dub her the Land of Fools 

I am. Sir, wini every wish for an honourable peace, 

Tour friend, enemy, and countnmian, 

UoMMON Sense. 

TO THE INHABITA27TS OF AitERIOA. 

With all the pleasure with which a man exchanges baa 
company for good, I take my leave of Sir William and return 
to you. It is now nearly three years since the tyranny^ of 
Britain received its fiist repulse by the aims of America. 
A penol which has given buth to a new world, and erected 
a monument to the mlly of the old. 

I cannot help bemg sometimes surprised at the comph- 
mentary references which I have seen and heard made to 
ancient histones and transactions The wisdom, civil gov- 
ernments, and sense of honoi of the states of Greece and 
Home, are frequently held up as objects of excellence^ and 
imitation. Mankind have lived to very little purpose, if, at 
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tlilB p«nod of tho world, they mutt go two or three thootand 
years back-for lettonfl and examples. "We do great injuatlce 
to ourselvea by placing them in gnch a superior line. "We 
Uave no lust authonfy for IL neither can we t^ wl^ it it 
that we (mould snppoM ourselves Inferior 

Could the mist oi antlqm^be cleared away, and men and 
thinm be viewed as they reaQy were* it it more than proba 
ble mat they would admire ut,radaer wan we Ihem, Amcnca 
has surmounted a greater vane^ and combination of diffi 
culties, than, I believe, ever fell to the share of any one 
people, in the same roace of time, and haa replenished the 
world with more nsefol knowledge and sounder maidms of 
mnl government than were ever produced in any age before. 

Had It not been for America, there had been no such 
thum as freedom left throughout the whole umvcrsc. Eng 
landnath lost hers in a long chain of right reasoniim from 
wrong prmaples, and it is from this country, now, ton t she 
must leam the resolution to redress herself^ and the wisdom 
how to accomplish it 

The Grecians and Romans were strongly possessed of the 
ivini of liberty but not tht j?rtncy)itf, for at the time that 
m<ty were determined not to be slaves themselves, they 
employed th^ power to cnslare the rest of mankmd But 
this distinguished era Is blotted by no one misanthropical 
vice. In short, if the prindplo oa which the cause Is found 
od. the universal blessings t^t are to onso from it, the dilB 
cutties that accompaniw it, the wisdom with which it has 
been debated, the fortltudo by which it has been lupportod, 
toe strength of the power which we had to oj^xisc, and the 
condition in which wo undertook it, be all taken in one view, 
we may justly stylo it the most virtnoni and illustnous rtwo- 
lution that ever graced the history of mankind 

A good opimon of oursdves u exceedingly nocemry in 
private life, out absolutely necessary In nablio life, and of 
the utmost Importance in supporting national character 1 
hare no notion ofjicldlng Iho palm of the United Ftatee to 
any Grecians or Romans that were ever bom. VTt havo 
eqnallod the bravest In time* of danger, and ciccllod tha 
^iest m construction of civil govcrninents. 

hrom this agreeable eminence kl ns Uko a review of 
nresent affair*. The spirit of cormptlon Is so inseparably 
(nterwovcD with Bntlsli politica. that their mlnUtn; snp^ 
all msullnd are poTcrned by toe same moUVf*. They have 
no idea of a people submitting evn to temporary Inconvc^ 
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nience from nn nttachinent to rights and privileges. Their 
plans of business arc calculated hy the hour and/h;’ the hoiu’, 
and are nnifoim in nothing but the corruption which gives 
them bii tli. They never had, neither have they at this time, 
any regular plan lor the conquest of America by arms. They 
known not how to ^o about it, neither liavo they power to 
eflcct it if they did know. The thing is not within the com- 
pass of human practicability, for America is too extensive 
either to be fully conquered ox passively defended. But she 
may be actively defended by defeating or maldng prisoners 
of the aimy that iinadcs her. And this is the only system 
of defence that can bo effectual in a large country. 

Tliere is something in a war carried on by invasion which 
makes it differ in ciicumstanccs fiom any other mode of 
war, because he who conducts it caimot tell whether the 
ground he gains be for him, or against him, wlien he fb’st 
'•btams it. In the winter of 1776, "eueial Howe marched 
with an air of victoi y tlirough the Jerseys, the consequence 
of which was his dclcat , and general Burgoyne at Saratoga 
expel lenccd the same fate from the same cause. The Span- 
iards, about two years ago, wore defeated by the Algeribes 
in the same manner, that is, their first triumphs became a trap 
in which they were totally routed. And whoever will attend 
to the circumstances and events of a war earned on by 
invasion, wiU find, that any invader, in order to be finally 
conquei ed must first begin to conquer. 

I confess myself one of those who believe the loss of Phila- 
delphia to be attended with more advantages than injuries. 
The case stood thus . The enemy imagmed Philadelphia to 
be of more importance to us than it really was ; for we aU 
know that it had long ceased to be a port ; not a cargo of 
goods had been bi ought mto it for near a twelvemonth, nor 
any fixed manufactones, nor even ship-buildmg, carried on 
m it , yet as the enemy believed the conquest of it to be 
piacticable, and to that behef added the absuid idea that 
the soul of all America was centred there, and would be 
conquered there, it natuially follows that their possession of 
it, by not answermg the end pioposed, must break up ihe 
plans they had so foolishly gone upon, and either oblige 
them to form a new one, for which their present strength ig 
not sufficient, or to give over the attempt 

"We never had so small an army to fight agamst, nor so 
fair an opportunity of final success as now The death 
wound IS ah eady given The day is ours if we follow it up 
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Tht enemy, by his otnation, it within crar reach, tnd by hu 
reduced strength is within onr wwer The ministers 0/ 
Britain may rage as they please, but onr part is to conquer 
their anniea. them wrangle and wdcomtu but let it 
not draw our attention from the one thing needral Sert^ 
*n thu spot is our own busmeas to be accom^ished, our fellm^ 
■ecured- "What we have now to do is as clear as hght, and 
the way to do it is aa straight as a line. It needs not to bo 
conmented upon, yet, in order to be perfectly understood I 
win put a case that cannot admit of a mistoho. 

the armies under generals Howe and Bmgoyne been 
united, and taken post at Germantown^ and had the north 
em army under general Gates been Jomed to that under 

C eral Washington, at ‘Whitemarsh, the consequence would 
e been a general action , and if in that action we had 
killed and tak^ the same number of offleers and men, that 
is, between nine and ten thousand, with the same qnanbty 
01 artUIey, arms, stores, etc. as hare been taken at the 
northwan^^ and obliged general Howe with the remains of 
his army, that Is, wi& the same number ho now commands, 
to take shelter m PhEaddpbia, we should certainlj hare 
thouAt oursclvoa the greatest henx* in the worl(f. and 
shoald, as soon oa the season permitted, hare colloctod 
together aU the of the continent and laid siege to the 
dty, for it requires a much greater force to beriego an enemy 
In a town ths” to defeat him in the field. The cow now {j 
iuit the same as If it had been produced by tlio means I 
nave hero supposed- Between nine and ten thousand hare 
been IdUcd and tidcemall their stores arein ourpo«M*3ion, and 
genoral Howe, in conscquenco of that victory, has tlirown 
himself for shelter into Ptiiladdphio He, or his trifling fnend 
Galloway, may form what pretences they please, ret no Just 
reason can bo given for their going into winter quarters so 
early ns the l6th.ot October, but their apprehensions of* 
defeat if they continued out, or their eonscloui inabllltv of 
keeping the field with safety I see no adrantage which can 
arise to America by hunting tho enemy from state to state. 

It Is a tnumph without a pmc, and wholly nnwortbr the 
attention of a people detennmed to conaner Nrithtrcan 
any state promUo itself scconty while the memr irmairu 
in a condloon to trmnsport thenirelrca from one j*arl of the 
continent to another ilowe IIVcwIk* cannot conqurr where 
we haro no army to oppose, thrre'bn anr such tmut rats In 
him are mean and cowardly, and rcdnccs Britain to • 
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common pilfeier If lie leticatB fiom Pliilndclpliin, lie ivili 
be despised ; if bo stnye, lie may be ebnt up and starved out, 
and the country, if bo advances into it, may become bis 
Saratoga. He lias bis choice of evils and ve of opportimi- 
lie': If bo moves caily, it is not only a sign but a proof 
that be expects no i cinforcement, and his delay Mill piovo 
that bo either ivaits for the arrival of a plan to go upon, or 
foiccto execute it, or both ; in which case our stiengtli ivill 
increa'^c more than bis, tlicrcfoie in uuy case vre cannot bo 
wrong if i\e do but proceed 

Tlie paiticulai condition of Penii8}lvania dcsciwes the 
attention of all the other states Her military strength must 
not be estimated b) the number of inhabitants Here are 
men of all nations, characteis, professions and interests. 
Heie aie the firmest wliigs, surviving, like sparks m the 
ocean, imqueuchcd and iincooled in the midst of discoiiiage- 
ment and dis.itlcction. Ilcre are men losing their all with 
cheerfulness, .uid collecting fire and fortitude from the flames 
of their own estates Here aieothem sknlkiug in scciet, 
many making a market of the times, and nnmbeis who aie 
changing to whig or torj with the circumstances of every 
day. ^ 

It is by mere dint of fortitude and perseverance that the 
wings of tins state have been able to maintain so good a 
countenance, and do even what they have done. "We want 
help, and the sooner it can arrive the raoie efiectual it will 
be The invaded state, be it winch it may, will always feel 
an additional burden upon its back, and be haid set to sup- 

E oi t its civil power with suflicient authority : and this dn- 
culty will rise oi fall, in propoition as the other stales 
throw in then assistance to the common cause 
Tlie enemy will most piobablymake many manoeuvres at 
the opemng of this campaign, to amuse and draw oflf the 
attention of* the seveial states fiom the one thing needful. 
We may expect to hear of alarms and jiretended expeditions 
to tins place and that place, to the southwaid, the eastward, 
and the northward, all intended to prevent onr formm^ into 
one formidable body The less the enemy’s strength is, the 
more subtleties of this kind will they make use of Their 
existence depends upon it, because the force of America, 
when collected, is sufficient to swallow their piesent aimy 
up. It is therefoie our busmese to make short work of it, 
by bendmg our whole attention to this one jgi'incipal^oint^ 
for the m slant that the mam body under general Howe is 
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defeated, all the infenor alarmi throimliont the contment. 
IDce 60 many shadovr^ will follow Mb SwnfidL 

I3ie only way to finiah a war with the least poariblo 
bloodshed, or perhiroe wlthont any, ig to coBect an army, 
agminflt the |>ower of which the enemy shall have no chance. 
By not doing this, we prolong the war, and donhle both the 
calannties and eipenaaa of it IVhat a noh and happy 
conntry would .America be, were she, by a vigoroui exer 
bon, to reduce Howe as she has reduced Bnrgoyne. Her 
currency would n»e to millions b^ond Its preset value. 
Every man would be rich, and every mun would have it in 
his power to be And wby not do these things 1 

What is there to hinder I America Is her own nnstrees, and 
can do what she pleosca. 

If we had not at this tamo a man m tho field, we could, 
nevcrthclcstraiso an armv In a few weeks sufiBdcntto over 
whelm aU the force which ucneral Howe at present com 
mands. Vigor and datemunation will do any tiling and 
every thing We began the war with this kind of spirit, 
why not end it with tho samel Hero, gentlemen, {s tho 
enemy Here is the anny Tho interest, tho haziness of 
all America, is centred in this half minod 8;Mt. Cxrmo ond 
help US. Hero aro laurels, come and thoro teem. Hero are 
tor^ come and hdp us to cerpd them. Hero aro wWgt 
that 1^1 make you wdeomo, and onemlos that dread your 
coming 

Tho wont of aB policy is that of doing things by halves. 
Penny wise and pound foolish, has boon tho ruin of thon 
sanda Tho present spring, if nghtly improved, will Iroc ns 
from all troubles, and savo us ifio cipenso of millions. Wo 
have now only one army to cope with. No opportunity can 
he fairer f do proapect wore promiilng J shall conrJnde 
this paper with a l^cw outlines of a plan, either for filling up 
the Dsttalions wiUi expedition, or for laislng an additional 
force, for any limited tlmo, on any sudden emergency 

That In wWch oveiT man (• lutcTcsted, U every man’s 
dntr to support. Ana any burden which fsUi equally on 
aB men, and from which every man is to Tcceivo an equal 
benefit, is consutent with tho mort ncricct ideas of lib^y 
I would with to rcrivo aoraothlng oftliat vlrinooi amhtllon 
which first called America into tho field, Tlicn every man 
IS esger to do liU part and perhaps the priaclpal reawn 
jr we hive in anv degree fallen llicrefrom. ti, UvauM wr 
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out of itself, instead of regulating and preserving it bj just 
propoi tions of rest and service. 

Suppose any state whose number of effective inhabitants 
was 80,000, should be required to furnish 3,200 men towards 
the defence of the continent on any sudden emergency. 

1st, Let the whole number of effective inhabitantB be 
divided into hundreds : then if each of those hxmdreds turn 
out four men, the whole number of 3,200 will be had. 

2d, Let the name of each hundred men be entered in a 
book, and let four dollars be collected from each man, with 
as much more as any of the gentlemen, whose abihties can 
afford it, shall please to throw in, which gifts likewise shall 
be entered against the names of the donors 

3d, Let the sums so collected be offered as a present, over 
and above the bounty of twenty dollars, to any four who 
may be mclmed to propose themselves as volunteers: if 
more than four offer, the majority of the subscribers present 
shall deteimine which : if none offer, then four out of the 
nundied shall be taken bjy lot, who shah be entitled to 
the said sums, and shall either go, or provide others that 
will, m the space of six days. 

4:th, As it will always happen, that in the space of ground 
on which an hundred men ^aU live, there wiU be always a 
number of persons who, by age and infirmity, are mcapable 
of doing personal service, ana as such persons are generally 
possessed of the greatest part of the property in any country, 
their portion of service, therefore, will he to famish each 
man with a blanket, wnich wiU make a regimental coat, 
jacket, and breeches, or clothes in heu tliereof, and another 
lor a watch cloak, and two pair of shoes , for however choice 
people may be of these thmgs matters not m cases of this 
kind ; those who live always m houses can find many ways 
to keep themselves warm, but it is a shame and a sin to suf- 
fer a soldier in the field to want a blanket while there is one 
m the country. 

Should the clothing not be wanted, the superannuated oi 
infirm persons possessmg property, may, in lieu thereof, throw 
in their money subscriptions towards mcreasing the bounty , 
foi though age will naturally exempt a person from personal 
service, it cannot exempt him from his share of the charg^ 
because the men are raised for the defence of property and 
hberty jointly. 

There never was a scheme against which objections might 
not be laiaed. But this alone is not a sufficient reason for 
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rgectiaiL The only line to truly npon, is to dr»Tr ont 
and admit all the objeobona whioli can fairly bo made, and 
place against them all the contrarr qnalitlea, conremencei 
and advantages, then by stntmg a balance yon come at ie 
tme character of ai^ emieme, pnnciple or podbon. 

The most material advantages of the plan here propoaed 
are, ease, expedition, and oheapnesa , yet the men eo raised 
get a mnch larger bmmty ti^ Is any where at present 
given , because all the expenses, extravagancy and cons©' 
quent idleneea of rocmltmg are saved or prevented* The 
conntry incnis no new debt nor Interest thereon , the whole 
matter being all settled at once and entirely done with. It 
u a fuhscription answering all the purposes of a tax, with 
out either tne charge or trouble of collecting The men are 
ready for the field with the greatest poelhile expedition, 
because it becomes the duty or the inhabitants themselves, 
in eveiy part of the country, to find their proportion of men, 
instead of leaving it to a recruiting sergeant, who, be he 
ever so mdusbdous, cannot know alwars where to apply 

I do noi propose this as a regular aigeatod plan, ndthcr 
win the limits of this paper admit of any further remarks 
Upon It. I believo It to be a hint capable of much imppy©* 
ment, and as such submit it to tho public. 

Ocootox SCKIE. 

LM»c*sUr iTcreS SI int. 
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TO THE EARL OF OARUSIE, OEVERAL OUKTOV AKB WIL 

UAit EPEN ESQ., BniTisn ooinnssiovEits, at kew 

TORK. 


Thebe is a dignity la the warm pasrioM of a whig which 
is never tobolcrand In tho cold malice of a tory In the 
one nature U only Iiealc<l~in tho other pIiq tc pobonrd. 
Tho instant tho former hai it in Ills power to pon^^I^ he frcli 
S d.n»»ltion to foipvo, l.nt the «nln. Tcnom of the l.ltw 
know, no rdlef hnt rerenpe TIiI. cenrr.1 d.ntldrUon will, 
ibciicrc, srr'f •"'* ** 
of Encluid o« Amenev , 

Asl pn-fumo Iwt pnwHinatiin wH, nn Icrgo tlie 
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Btrictuies of otlier peus, I sliall confine mj remarks to only 
a fcwpaits tkeieof. All that you kave said mifflit have 
been compiised in kalf the com;pass. It is tedious and 
unmeaning, and only a repetition of your former follies, with 
here and there an offensive aggravation. Your cargo of 
pardons will hare no market — ^It is unfashionable to look at 
them — even speculation is at an end. They have become a 
perfect dnig, and no way calculated for the climate. 

In the couiso of your pioclamation you say, “Tlie policy 
as well as the henevohnce of Great Britain have thus far 
checked the exti ernes of wai, when they tended to distiess a 
people still considered as their fellow subjects, and to deso- 
late a countij" shortly to become again a souice of mutual 
advantage ” Wliat you mean by “ the lenovolence of Great 
Britain ’^18 to me inconceivable. To put a plain question, 
do you consider yoQi6eh’’es men or devils? For until this 
pome IS settled, no deteiminate sense can be put upon the 
expiession You have ab’eady equalled, and in many cases 
excelled, the savages of eithei Indies , and if you have yet 
a cruelty in stoie you must have imported it, linmixed with 
eveiy human material, fiom the oiigmal waiehouse of hell 

To the mteiposition of Pi evidence, and her blessmgs on 
our endeavours, and not to British htnevolence, aie we 
indebted for the shoit chain that hmits your ravages. 
Remember you do not at this time, command a foot of land 
on the contment ot Ameiica Staten-Island, Yoik-Island, a 
small pait of Lr»ng'Island, and Rhode-Island, ciicumsciibe 
yom power , auo even those you hold at the expense of the 
WestTndies “lo avoid a defeat, or pi event a deseition of 
your troops, you have taken up your quarteis in holes and 
coiners ot inaccessible seemity, and in order to conceal 


what every one can peiceive, you now endeavour to impose 
yOur weakness upon us for an act of mercy If you think 
to succeed by such shadowy devices, you are but infants m 
the political world , you have the A, 13, 0, of stratagem yet 
to learn, and are wholly ignorant ot the people you have 
to contend witn. Like men m a state of mtoxication, you 
forget that the rest of the world have eyes, and that the 
same stiipmity which conceals you from yourselves exposes 
you to their satire and contempt 

The nai agraph which I have quoted, stands as an intro- 
duction to the following “ But when that countiy (America) 
proteases the unnatural design, not only of estranging her- 
self from us, but of mortgaging herself and her resources to 
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crar enemlc^ the whole contert f» changed and the question 
is how lar (ireat Britain may, hy every means In her power, 
destroy, or render nselesa, a connexion contrived for her ruin, 
and the aggrandizement of France. Under 5U(i drenm- 
stances, th^ws of self preservation must direct the conduct 
of Britain, and if the Bniiah colonies are to become an 
accession to France, will direct her to render timt accession 
of ag little avail as possible to her enemy ” 

I consider you in this declaration, like madmen biting In 
the hour of death. It contains litewiso a fraudulent mean 
ness, for, in order to justify a barbarous conclusion, you 
have advanced a false position- The treafy we have formed 
with France fa open, noble, and generous. It is true policy, 
founded on sound pMIo&ophy, and neither a surrender or 
mortgage, os yon would scandalously insmuatc. I hare 
seen every article, and speak from positive knowledge. In 
France, we have fonnd an affectionate fnend and faithful 
ally . in Britain, wo have fonnd nothing but tyranny, crucify, 
and mfiddify 

But the liappmees is, that t]io mischief you threaten, if 
not in your power to exocnto, and if it wore, tho pnnii(h 
ment would return upon you In a ton fold degree. The 
humanity of America hath hllhcrto reatralncd her from acts 
of retaliation, and tho affection she retains for many fndi 
viduali in E^land, who have fed, clothed and comforted 
her prisoners, hat, to the present day, warded off her resent 
ment, and operated as a screen to tJio whola Bot cren 
these considerations must cease, whem national objects ^ntc^ 
fere and oppose them UcpcatM aggravations will provoke 
a retort, and policy justify tho measure, mean now to 
take you tcnously np upou-voor own ground and pnnclplc, 
and at you do, %o thaU you ho done by 

You ought to know, gentlemen, tliat England and Scot 
land arc far more exposed to incendiarv desolation tlmn 
America, m her present ftatc, tnn poe^Iblr l>c. 'Wc occupy 
a country, witli but few towns and who^o riches con«I*.t in 
land and annual prodart Tlie two last can suffiT Imt little, 
and that only within a rerv limited comna s. In Bntaln it 
U othonrifo, iTcr wealth lies chiefly in cities and largo 
towns, tho depositories of manufaetoniM and fleets of mr^ 
Tncro U not a nobleman s cmnlry sr^t but may 
bo laid In ashes by a single pereon I our own mar prol^^ 
blr contnbnlo to tlie proof In short, there Is nn evil which 
cannot bo relumed when roo e» mo to Ineendlarr ml*, t hf 
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The tilups m the Thames, may certainly he as easily set on 
fire, as the temporary "bridge •was a few years ago ; yet ol 
that affair no discoveiy ^vas ever made ; and the loss yon 
would sustain by such an event, execnted at a proper sea 
son, is infinitely greater than any yon can inflict. The East- 
Tndia house, and the bank, neither are, nor can be secure 
from this sort of destruction, and, as Dr. Price justly ob- 
serves, a fii e at the latter, would "bankrupt the nation. It 
has never been the custom of France and England, when at 
war, to make those havocs on each other, because the ease 
Trith which they could retaliate, rendered' it as impobtic as 
if each had destioyed Ins own. 

But think not, gentlemen, that our distance secures you, 
or our invention fails us. We can much easier accomplish 
such a point than any nation m Europe We talk the same 
language, dress in tlie same habit, and appear -with the same 
manners as yourselves. We can pass from one part of 
England to another unsuspected , many of us are as well 
acquamted "witli the country as you are, and should you im- 
poutically provoke us, you •will most assuredly lament the 
effects of it. Mischiefs of this kind require no army to exe- 
cute them. The means are obvious, and the opportunities 
unguardable I hold up a wanung to your senses, if you 
have any left, and “ to the unhappy people like'wise, whose 
affairs are committed to you.”* I call not •with the rancour 
of an enemy, but the earnestness of a friend, on the deluded 
people of England, lest, between your blunders and theirs, 
they sink beneath the e'vils contrived for us 

He who fives in a glass fiouse,” sa-j^s a Spanish proverb, 

“ should never begin throwing stones.” This, gentlemen, is 
exactly yom case, and you must be the most imorant of 
mankma, or suppose us so, not to see on whim side the 
balance of accounts •will fall There are many other modes 
of letaliation, which, for several reasons, I choose not to 
mention But be assured of this, that the instant you put 
your threat into execution, a cqunter-blow will foUow^ it. If 
you openly profess yourselves savages, it is high time we 
Bhould!^ treat you as such, and if nothing but distress can 
recover you to reason, to punish will become an office of 
charity. 

While your fleet lay last ■winter m the Delaware, I offered 
my ser'Vice to the Pennsylvania na'vy-board then atTienton, 
as one who would make a party ■with them, or any foui oi 
Goneral Clmtoa’a letter to CongresB 
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fife gentlemen, on an expedition down the river to sot fire 
to it, and thou^ it was not then accepted, nor tho ttitng 
personally attempted, it is more than probable that yonrown 
folly win provojre a much more minou* act not when 
nuaehief is aone, that yon had not warning, and remombcr 
that we do not hegm it, hut mean to repay it. Hins mnch 
for your aavage and impohtlo threat 
In another part of yonr proclamation yon sav, “Bat if 
the honors of a mflitaiT Uio are become the oWeet of the 
Americans, let them seek those honors nnder the banners of 
tbelr nebtm sovereign, and in fighting the battles of tho 
nnited Bntiah empire, against onr Site mntnal and natural 
enemies.” Surely I the union of absurdity with madness 
was never morkoa in more dlstingnisbable Imes than these. 
Your rightful sovereign, as yon call bini, may do well 
enough for you who dare not m^nire into tho humble capa 
cities of tlio man . hut we, who estimate persons and things 
by their real worm, cannot sufibr onr judgments to bo so 
Imposed upon , ana unless it is your wish to see him cx 
posed, it oncht to he your endcavonr to keep him out of 
sight Thelesa yon hare to aay about Hm the better ITe 
have done with him, and that ought to bo answer enough. 
Yon have been often told so Strongol that tho aniircr 
must be so often repeated Ton go a begging with roar 
king as with a brat, or with some unsalealde commodity 
von are tlrod of, and though ©very body tUls you no, no, 
atill von keep hawking him about. But there is one that 
will have him in a htUe tune, and os wo bare no inclina 
tion to disappoint vou of n curtomer, we bid nothing for him 
The impcrtmcni folly of the paragraph tliat I havL just 
©noted, deserve* no other notice than to be laugliod at and 
Uirown by but thopnneipio on wbiclj it If founded is d^ 
testable, ^^e arc iuntod to submit to a man who hai 
attempted by cvciy cmcltv to destroy ua,Bnd tojom him in 
making war agnmst Franco, who Is already at war against 
him for our support, , , 

Can Bedlam, m concert with LucirtT, form a more mad 
and dovilWi request f ITcro it poadblo a people could sink 
Into tueh aiKMlacy they would <U'«» rre to Ik swept from tho 
earth liko tlio inhabitant* of ^oAi m and (joinormh Tim 
proptwlhon Is an univcrMl afirunt to th«. rank win h man 
bold* m the creation and an indlgnitv in him wl > plarcl 
him ibere It su));>of'‘a Mm mndr ui. with tit a »\ ark f 
lton( r and nndtr no obligation t » O I or mtn 
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Wliat boit of men or Cbiistians must ^ou suppose the 
A-inericaus to l)e, wlio, after seeing tlieir most Immble 
petitions insultingly rejected , tlie most giievous laws passed 
to disti ess tliem m every q^uarter ; and undeclai ed war lei 
loose upon them, and Indians and negroes imdted to the 
slaughter , who, after seeing their kinsmen murdered, their 
fellow citizens starved to death in prisons, and tlieii houses 
and property dcstioyed and burned, who, after the mos*' 
seriuus appeals to heaven , the most solemn abjuration by 
oath of all government connected with you, and the most 
heart-felt pledges and protestations of faith to each otlier ; 
and who, after soliciting the friendship, and entering into 
alliances with other nations, should at last bi eak through all 
these oblmations, civil and divine, by comp’ >'ing with your 
hoi rid and infeinal proposal? Ought we ever after to bo 
considered as a part of the human race ? Oi ought we not 
rathei to be blotted fioin the society of mankind, and be- 
come a spectacle of miseiy to the woild ? But there is some- 
thing in corruption, which, like a jaundiced eye, transfers 
the colour of itself to the object it looks upon, and sees 
eveiy tlung stained and impuie; for unless you were 
capable of such conduct yourselves, you would never have 
supposed such a character in us The offer fixes your in- 
famy It exhibits you as a nation without faith; with 
whom oaths and treaties are considered as trifles, and the 
breaking of them as the breaking of a bubble. Regard to 
decency, or to rank, might have taught you better , or pride 
inspired you, though virtue could not There is not left a 
step in the degradation of chaiacter to which you can now 
descend , you have put your foot on the ground floor, and 
the key oi the dungeon is turned upon you 
That the invitation may want nothing of being a com- 
plete monster, you have thought proper to finish it with an 
assei tion which has no foundation, either in fact or philo- 
sophy ; and as Mr Ferguson, your secretary, is a man of 
letters, and has made civil society his study, and published 
a treatise on that subject, I address this part to him 
In the close of the paragraph which I last quoted, France 
is styled the “ natural enemy ” of England, and by way of 
lugging us into some strange idea, ^e is styled “ the late 
mutual and natural enemy ” of both countries I deny that 
she ever was a natural enemy of either, and that there 
does not exist in nature such a principle The expression is 
an unmeamng barbaiism, and wholly unphilosophical, when 
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applied to bcmgi of tiie same roeclee, let tli#dr statian in the 
creation he what it maj We have a perfect idea of a 
natural enemy when we thlnt of the devil, because the 
enmity ib perpetual, unalterable, and unabateabla. It ad 
mitB neither of peace, truce, or treaty , conse^jucntly the 
warfare is eternal, and thermore it is naturaL But man 
with man cann ot arrange m the same opposition. Their 
qnarrele are aocadental end ©gtdTOcaHy created. Thev be^ 
come friends or enemies as the change of temper, or the cast 
of mterest inclines them. The Oreator of mAn did not con 
stitute them the natural enemy of each other He hat not 
made anyone order of heu^ to Evenwolret may quarrel, 
still they herd together If any two nations are so, then 
must all nations be to, otherwise it is not nature but custom, 
and the offence frequently originates with the accuser F-Ttg 
land Is as truly the natural enemy of France, ns Francois 
of England, and perhaps more so Separated from the rest 
of Europe, she baa contracted an unsocial habit of manners, 
and Imagines m other* the jealousy the creates m hers^ 
Kerer long satisfied with peace, she supposes the diicontcnt 
universal, and buoyed tro with her own importance, con 
ooires herself to be the object pomted at The expreseloo 
has been often used, and alwarB with a fraudulent design 
for when the idea of a natunu enemy it conceived, it pre- 
Tents all other mqulne& and tho real canto of the qnarru it 
hidden in the univereality of the conceit ifen itart at the 
notion of a natural enemy, and ask no other question. The 
nli tafnw credit lie the alarm of a mad dog. and is one 
01 those kind of tricks, which* by oporatinu on the common 
passions, secures tbcir Intcrcat througb thetr folly 

But we, sir, ore not to ^ thus Imposed t^n- TTe live In 
a lajgo worid,and bare extended our Ideas beyond the limits 
and prejudice* of an island. Wo bold out the ncht hand 
of fricndriiip to iHl tho unlvcrtc and wo conceive that liiero 
it a sodality in tho tnannert of France which it much better 
disposed to ponce and ncgodatlon than that of England, and 
ontn the latter l^oracs more drllizc^ she cannot eipoct to 
Uro long at pcaco witli any power llcr common Ungutgy 
is mlcnr ana offenBiro, ana children witli thrir milk nci 
in the rudlmentt of lnfuU~“The arm if Britain I Tho 
inlihtT arm of Bntaln ! Bntaiii that tliakc* the raith 1 1 lU 
centre and iU poles* Tlic of franre* The trrrrr 

of Ujc world' Tliai gOT^rn+wnh a uM an 1 pour* d^wn 
Tengeonco like a Uo'J ** T1 i Un-uige cdtl m»lr* a 
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nation great or little ; but it sliows a savageness of manners, 
and lias a tendency to keep national animosity alive. The 
entertainments of the stage aie calculated to tbe same end, 
and almost every public exhibition is tinctured with insult. 
Tet England is always in dread of France. Teriified at the 
appi ehension of an invasion. Suspicious of being outwitted 
in a treaty, and piivately cringing though she is publicly 
offending. Let her, tlierefore, reform her manneis and do 
justice, and she will find the idea of a natuial enemy, to be 
only a phantom of hei own imaj^ination 

Little did I think, at this period of the war, to see a pro- 
clamation which could proim'se you no one useful puimose 
whatevei, and tend only to expose you. One would think 
that you weie just awakened fiom a four years’ dream, and 
knew nothing of what had passed in the interval. Is this a 
time to be ofeiing paidoiis, oi renewing the long foi gotten 
subjects of chartei-s and taxation ? Is it worth youi while, 
after every foice has failed you, to retreat under the shelter 
of argument and pei suasion ? Or can you think that we, 
with nearly half your ai ray prisoners, and in alliance with 
France, are to be begged or threatened into submission by 
a piece of paper ? But as commissioners at a hundi’ed pounds 
steiling a week each, you conceive yourselves bound to 
do something, and the genius of lU fortune told you, that 
you must write 

Foi my oivn pait, I have not put pen to paper these 
several months Convinced of our supeiiority by the issue 
of eveiy campaign, I was inclined to hope, that that which 
all the lest of the woild now see, would become visible to 
you, and theiefoie felt unwilling to ruffle your temper by 
ffettmg you with i epetitions and discoveries There have 
been intervals of hesitation in your conduct, from which it 
seemed a pity to disturb you, and a charity to leave you to 
yom-selves Tou have often stopped, as if you mtended to 
thmk, but your thoughts have ever been too early or too 
late. 

There was a time when Britam disdained to answer, or 
even hear a petition fi*om Amenca. That time is past, and 
she in her turn is petitioning our acceptance We now stand 
on higher grouna, and offer her peace ; and the time will 
come when she perhaps in vain, will ask it from us The 
latter case is as probable as the former ever was She can- 
not refuse to acknowledge our independence with, greatOT 
obstinacy than she before i efused to repeal her laws , and if 
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America alone could brmg her to the one, united udth 
France she will reduce her to the other There Ib Bomothing 
in ohfitinac^ -which difienr from everr other paasion, 
ever it fails it never recovers, but eitner hre&s like iron, or 
crumbles sulki^ away like a fractur^ arch. Most other 
passions have their periods of fabgue and rest , their suffer- 
ings and their cure , but obstinacy has no resource, aud the 
first wound is mortal You hare already b^un to give it 
and you -will, from the natural construction of the vice, 
find younelves both obliged and inclined to do so 
If you look back you see nothing but loss and disgrace. 
If you look forward the some scene contones, and the dose 
is an impenetrable gloom. You may plan and oxocnte little 
mischiefs, Imt arc the^ worth the expense tbiy cost yon, or 
■will sneh partial cvila have any effect on the general canso I 
Tour expedition to IlarbonT, -will be felt at a distance 
like an attack upon a non roost, and expose yon in Europe, 
■With a sort of childish phrenzy Is it worth while to keep 
an army to protect you m writing proclamations, or to get 
once a rear into -wmler-quarteiBl rosseaslng voursclves of 
towns is not conquest, but convcmonco^ana m which you 
will one day or other bo trepanned. Your retreat from 
Philadelphia, was only a timdy escape, and your next 
expedition may bo less fortunnta 

It would purclo all the polihdans in the universe to eon 
edvo what yon stay for, or why you should have staid so 
long You arc prosecuting a war in which you confess you 
have neither objMt nor hope, and that conquest, conld it \tc 
effected would not repay uto diargcs in the mean while 
the rest of ^oa^ affairs arc running to mb and a Furopcan 
war kmdlini, against you In soch a situation, there is 
neither doubt nor difflculU , tho first rudiments of rva^on 
mil dotomiino tho choice, for if peoco ran bo procured with 
more advantage than even a conquest can bo oblabed, ho 
must Im) an idiot Indeed that hesitates. 

Bnt>ou arc probably bao>ed up by a set of wrrtrlicd 
inortaU, who, having dccclTcuthcmsdTca, are erbgin;, with 
the duphcityof a spanld hr * htUc Irmporair bread 
Tbofo men will tell you just what vou pIcaM? It U tfiHr 
interot to araoMi, in order to lengthen i oi their j rote-tion. 
Tlicr ftudv to keep von nm«np*l them f ir that very pnqw*^ 
and in proportion n« von dl rrg-vrtl their a/Irl'v an ! grow 
enUonit to thiir comidafntiS ihrr wHI itrctdi into imj m! ■ 
bllity, and feamn their flatterv lh«* hljor Clisrsrter* lilo 
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these, are to he found in every coimtiy, and every country? 
will despise them. 

Common Sense. 

PAtladelphia, Oet, 20, lY^TS. 


NUMBER m 

TO THE PEOPLE OF EHGLAIED. 

There are stages in the busmesB of serious life in which to 
amuse is cruel, hnt to deceive is to destroy , and it is of little 
consequence, in the conclusion, whether men deceive them- 
selves, or submit, by a kind of mutual consent, to the 
impositions of each other That England has long been 
undei the influence of delusion or mistake, needs no other 
proof than the imexpected and wretched situation that she 
18 now involved in : and so powerful has been the influence, 
that no provision was ever made or thought of against tke 
misfortune, because the possibility of ite happening was 
never conceived 

The general and successful resistance of America, the 
conc^uest of Burgoyne, and a war in Erance, weie treated in 
parliament as tlie dreams of a discontented opposition, or a 
mstempered imagination They were behmd as objects 
unworthy of a serious thought, and the bare intimation of 
them afforded the ministry a triumph of laughter. Short 
triumph mdeed I For every thing wmch has been predicted 
has happened, and all that was promised has faded A 
long series of politics so remarkably distinguished by a suc- 
cession of misfortunes, without one alleviating turn, must 
certainly have somethmg in it systematically wrong It is 
sufficient to awaken the most credulous mto suspicion, and 
the most obstmate mto thought Either the means m your 
power are insufficient, or the measures ill planned ; either 
the execution has been bad, or the thing attempted impracti- 
cable , or, to speak more emphatically, either you are not 
able or heaven is not wiUmg. For, why is it that you have 
not conquered us? "Who, or what has prevented you? Tou 
have han every opportumty that you could desire, and suc- 
ceeded to your utmost wish in every preparatory means 
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Yonr fleetas and annlea hare amred in America wfthoat a^ 
accident Kb uncommon miaforttme hath interrcnei Kc 
foreign nation hath interfered until the time -which yon had 
allotted for ■7ictoi7 ‘waa past The oppoeition, either in or 
out of parliament neither disconcerted your measures, 
retarded or diminished your force. They only foretold your 
fate. Everr ministarfal scheme was earned with as hi^ a 
hand aa if the whole natfoa had been nnanimous. Erciy 
thing wanted -was ashed for, and ertoy thing naked for waj 
granted. 

A greater force was not within the compass of your abOi 
ties to send, and the Umo yon sent it was of oU others the 
most favorable. Ton were then at nat \rith the wholo 
world beside. Yon had the range of every court in Enrepo 
nncontradicted us. You amused us -with a tale of the 
commiaaioners oi peace, and under that diguise collected a 
numerous army and camo almost nnerpcctcdly upon us. 
The force was much greater than we lo&ed for, and that 
which we had to oppose It -witln was unequal in numbora, 
badly armed, and pooriy disciplined > beside wUclu it was 
etnbMied only for a short timc^ and expired withlo a few 
months after your striraL 'NTo nad gOTommenU to form , 
mcasurea to coucort , an army to train, end every noccwaiT 
artiolo to import or to create. Oar non Importatjcm uchoino 
had oxhaustod onr stores, and your command hr sea intCN 
cepted OUT supplies. 'W’o wore a people unknown, nno an 
connected with tho political world, and stranfprs to the 
di8po4itIoa of foreign power*. Could yon poeaibh wh for 
a more fa voarahlo couj unction of circumstance*! all 
thcao have happened and passed away, and, as It wure. lci\ 
you -with a laugh. Thoy arc Ukowiso events of such an 
orfginid natinCy as can never happen again, onlcas a new 
world should anso from tho ocean. 

K any thing can ho a leason to presumption, surely Uit 
clrcunutanccf of this war will have their effect. Ilsil 
Britain been defeated by any European power, Ijcr nrido 
wo^d have drawn consolation from the Importance of her 
conqueror* hut In the present cas^ she Is cxcellM hy llui*o 
that she afrccled to despise, and her own opinions retorting 
upon bcrtdf, hecomo an aggravation of her diij:Ta«^ Mis- 
fortuno and cxpcricneo are lo«t upon mtnkml when O.ry 
produco neither rtfloction nor rrformttlon fvil., Ifle 
MliUMi*, have thrir us.-*, an I thny are dl^a^ wbWi rjo 
{•(Imt n medy ran reach It ha,, l-een the etime .ud f lit 
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of England to suppose liei’self invincible, and that, without 
acknowledging oi perceiving that a fall third of her streng^ 
was di*awn fiom the country she is now at war wilii. The 
arm of Biitam has been spoken of as the arm of the 
Almighty, and she has lived of late as if she thought the 
whole woild created for her diversion. Her politics, mstead 
of civilizing, has tended to brutalize mankind, and under the 
vain, unmeamng title of “ Defender of the Faith,’^ she has 
made wai like an Indian against the rehgion of humanity. 
Her ciTielties in the East IndieB will ne’d&r be forgotten , 
and it 18 somewhat remarkable that the produce of that 
rumed country, tiansported to America, should there kindle 
up a war to punish the destroyer. The chain is continued, 
though with a mysterious kmd of uniformity both in the 
crime and tlie punishment. The latter runs paraUei with 
the formei , and time and fate will give it a perfect iUustia- 
tion 

"When information is withheld, ignorance becomes a 
reasonable excuse , and one would charitably hope that the 
people of England do not encourage cruelty from choice but 
from mistake. Then* recluse situation, surrounded by the 
aea, preserves them from the calanmies of war, and keeps 
them m the dark as to the conduct of their own armies 
They see not, therefore they feel not. They tell the tale 
that is told them and believe it, and accustomed to no other 
news than then own, they receive it, stripped of its hoiTOis 
and prepared for the palate of the nation, through the chan- 
nel of the London Gazette They are made to believe that 
their generals and armies differ nom those of other nations, 
and have nothing of rudeness or barbarity in them They 
suppose them what they wish them to be. They feel a dis- 
grace in thinking otherwise, and naturally encourage the 
helief from a partiality to themselves There was a time 
when I felt the same prejudices, and reasoned from the same 
•errors, but expeiience, sa,d and painful experience, has 
taught me better "What the conduct of formei armies was, 

I know not, but what the conduct of the present is, I well 
know It is low, cruel, mdolent and piomgate; and had 
the people of Ameiica no other cause for separation than 
what the army has occasioned, that alone is cause sufficient. 

The field of pohtics in England is far more extensive than 
that of news Men have a right to reason for themselves, 
and though they cannot oonti adict the intelligence in the 
Londen Gazette, they may frame upon it what sontiraentfi 
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tbof please. Bat the misfortane i*, that a general Ignorance 
ha» prevailed over the Trholo nation req>ectmg Siierica. 
The mmifftiy and minon^ have both been wroi^ The 
former -was olwaTB so, the Utter only lately so pSbc*, to 
be execnUvelj' right, must have a unity of means and time, 
and a defect in either overthrowa the whole. The miniatiT 
renected the plans of the minority while they were practi 
cable, and jomed in them when they became impracticable. 
From wrong meanrea th^ ^t into wrong time, and have 
now completed the cirole of absurdity by closing it npon 
themselyes. 


1 happened to come to America a few months before the 
breaking out of hostllitios. I fonnd the disposition of the 


people each, that they might hare been led by a thread and 
governed by a reed TbSr suspicion was quick and pen©* 
trating, hat their attachment to Britain was obstinate, and 
it was at that time a Hud of treason to speak against it. 
They disliked the ministry, but they esteemed the nation. 
Their idea of gncvonce operated without resentment, and 
their single object was rcconciUatlon. Bad as I bdiorod the 
ministry to bo^ I never conceived them capable of a incamre 
so rash and wicked as the commencing ot hostHitica , much 
less did I imagine the nation would cneourage it 1 viewed 
the dispute as a kind of law-eult, in whicli I supposed tho 
parties would find a way either to decide or settle it. 1 bad 
no thongbts of indopondcnco or of onus. TIio world could 
not then hare persuaded mo that I should bo either a soldier 
or an author If I had any talents for either, they were 
buried in me, and might ever have continued so, Jiad not tho 


which I had just set ray foot, was set on fire about my iitrv, 
it wo* timo to stir It was time for cTtrr man to stir Tlioao 
who had been long settled had something to defend . ih <4>) 
who had just come had something to pursue, and the call 
and tho concern was cquol and universal 1 or in a cimnlrv 
where all men were once adventurm, the diflcrvncc of a few 
years in their arrival could make none in their nghL 
^ Tlic breaking out of hostilities opened a new niphlon In 
tho IwhUrt of America which though at that l‘mr rr^ 
rare, has since proved to he Terr right. ^Vhtt I alh de 
to a “ ft secret an I tixi. 1 dvU'niiinatloa in thr- Itnti h rahh 
net to annex Amcri a to the crown of I t.ghnd a o n 
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quered country.” If this be taken as the objcctj then the 
wliole hne of conduct pm sued by the ministiy, tliougli rash 
in its ongm and ruinous in its consequences, is nevertheless 
imifomi and consistent in its parts. It apphes to every case, 
and resolves every difficulty. But if taxation, or any thing 
else, be taken in its room, there is no proportion between 
the object and the charge iRothing but the whole soil and 
property of the country can be placed as a possible equiva- 
lent against the millions which the ministry expended No 
taxes raised in America could possibly i epay it. A revenue 
of two millions sterling a year would not discharge the sum 
and interest accumulated thereon, in twenty years. 

Beconciliation never appears to have been the wish or the 
object of the administration, they looked on conquest as 
certain and infallible, and, under that persuasion, sought to 
drive the Americans into what they might style a general 
rebellion, and then, crushing them with arms in their nands, 
reap the rich harvest of a general eoniiscation, and silence 
them for ever. The dqiendants at court were too numerous 
to be provided for in England The market foi plimder in 
the East^Indies was over , and the proffigacy of government 
required that a new mine should be opened, and that mine 
could be no other than America, conquered and forfeited. 
They had no where else to go. Every other channel was- 
dramed ; and extravagance, with the thirst of a drunkard, 
was gapmg for supplies 

If the mmistry deny this to have been their plan, it 
becomes them to explam what was their plan. Eor either 
they have abused us in covetmg property they never labored 
for, or they have abused you m expendmg an amazing sum 
upon an incompetent object Taxation, as I mentioned 
before, could never be worth the charge of obtainmg it by 
arms; and any kind of foimal obedience which America 
could have made, would have weighed with the hghtness of 
a laugh agamst such a load of expense. It is therefore 
most probable, that the mmistry will at last justify their 
pohey by their dishonesty, and openly declare that their 
origmal design was coi^uest; and in this case, it well 
becomes the people of England to consider how far the 
natioh would nave been benefited by the success 

In a general view, there are few conquests which repay 
the charge of ma kin g them, and mankind are pretty well 
convinced that it can never be worth their while to go to 
War for profit’s sake. If they are made war npon, their 
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county invaded, or thcar erl«tenco *t stake, It la their dutr 
to defmd and preeerre tbemeelree, but Jn ereij otW 
hgtt, and from everj other canao, is war innionona and do- 
te^ole. But to retnm to the caae in gnMoon — 

"When conquefltB are made of foreign conntna, it u ei^ 
posed that the commerce and dominion of the conntry whlfii 
made them arc extended. But this could neither be the 
object nor the conacgnence of the present war Yon enjoTed 
the whole commerce before. It could receive no possible 
addition by a conquest, but on the contrarr, must diminish 
as the mhabitanta were reduced m numberB and wealth. 
Ton had the seme dominion over the country which von 
used to have, and had no* complaint to make againsther 
for breach of any part of the contract between you or her, 
or contending agamst any estabhabed onstom, commorcial, 
political or tontonaL lie country and commtrco wore 
both your own whoa you began to conquer, In the same 
manner and form os they had been your own an hundred 
Yoari before. Nations navo aomot&cs been induced to 
make couqncsts for the sake of reducung the power of their 
enemies, or bringing it to a balance \nth meir own. But this 
could bo no part of your plan. No foreign anlhonly was 
claimed here, neither was any such anthonty snspoctod bjr 
you, or acknowlodgod or Imogined by us. 'What then, in 
the name of heaven, could you p> to war fori Or what 
chance could you possibly have m the event, hot cither to 
hold the same country wmch you held before, and that in a 
much worso condition, or to lose, with an amaring expense 
wiiat yon might have retain^ without a farthing of 

■W^never can be the Interest of a trading nation, any 
more than quarrelling can be profltoblo to a man in 
business. But to make war with lliow who trade with us, 
i* like sctlmg a buHslo^ upon a enstoraer at the ihopjoor 
Ihe least degree of commou scuso shows tlio madncai of the 
latter, and it will apply with the same forco of conviction 
to the former Piratical nations, having, neither comtneroo 
or commodities of their own to lose, may make war upon 
all the world, and lucratively find Ihclr account In It, hot 
it is quite otbcrwlso willi Britain for, beald« the stoppspo 
<,f trade in time of war. she exposes more of her own urty 
Twrtv to be lost than she has Urn rhauce of taking from 
Some mlnljtenal ceotlcrorn In psrlUmmt havn 
wcnlioned the greatnc- of her XrvU as an apology for tJ • 
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fatness of her loss This is miserable politics indeed I 
Because it ought to have been ^ven as a reason for her not 
enga^g in a war at first The coast of. America com- 
mandos the West-Lidia trade almost as efiectually as the 
coast of Africa does that of the Straits ; and England can 
no more carry on the former without the consent of Ame- 
rica, than she can the latter without a Mediterranean pass. 

In whatever light the war with America is considered 
upon commercial principles, it is evidently the interest of 
the people of England not to support it ; and why it has 
been supported so long, against the clearest demonstrations 
of truth and national advantage, is to me, and must be to 
all the reasonable world, a matter of astonishment. Perhaps 
it may be said that I live in America, and write this from 
interest. To this I reply, that my principle is universal. 
My attachment is to all the world, and not to any particular 
part, and if what I advance is nght, no matter where or 
who it comes from We have given the proclamation of 
vour commissioners a currencj^ m our newspapers, and I 
nave no doubt you will !give this a place iii yours' To oblige 
and be obliged is fair 

Before I dismiss this part of address, I shall mention’ 
one m6re circumstance in which I think the people of Eng 
land have been equally mistaken, and then proceed to other 
matters. ' ' 

There is such an idea existing in the world, as that of 
nationdL honor, and ' this falsely understood, is oftentimes 
the cause of wari In a Christian and philosophical sense, 
mankind seem to have stood still at individual civilisation, 
and to retam as nations all the origmal rudeness of na- 
ture. Peace by treaty is only a cessation of violence for a 
reformation of sentiment It is a substitute for a principle 
that is wanting and ever will be wanting till the idea oi 
national honor be rightly understood. As individuals we 
profess ourselves Ohnstians, but as nations we are heathena 
Bomans, and what not. I remember the late admiral 
Saunders declaring in the house of commons, and that in 
the time of peace, “ Ihat the city of Madrid laid in aShes 
was not a sufficient atonement for the Spaniards taking off 
the rudder of an Engli^ slodp of war ” I do not ask 
whether this is Ohnstiamty or morality, I ask whether it ia 
decency ? whether it is proper language for a nation to 
use ? In private life we call it by the plain name of bully- 
ing, and the elevation of rank cannot alter its character, it 



li, I tHnk, eiceedinglT ea^ to define -wlmt ongtt to ht 
nnaentood bj natlonnl honor, for that which Is the b«*t 
character for an Individual is the best character for a na 
tion , and wherever the latter exceeds or fall* beneath the 
former, there is a departure fiom tte line of tree greatness. 

I have thrown out this obaervation with a deaign of apply 
ing it to Great Britain. Her Ideas of national honor, se^ 
devoid of that benevolence of heart, that universal expan- 
sion of philanthropy, and that triumph over the rage of vul- 
gar prejudice, without which man is inferior to himself, and 
a companion of common antiYiaU. To tnow whom she shall 
regard or dislike, she oaks what country thoy are of, what 
religion they profess, and what propeoiy they enjoy Her 
Idea of national honor seems to consist m national insult, 
end that to be a great people, is to be neither a Ohrislian, 
a philosopher, or a gentleman, but to tnnaten with the 
ruaenesa of a bear, and to devour with the ferodty of a 
hou. This periiaps may sound hanh and uncourtly, out it 
is too true, and the more is the pity 

I mention this only as her goneml character But towards 
Amenca she has observed no character at all , and destroyed 
by her condnet what she assumed in her btle. She set out 
with the title of parent, or mother country The association 
of ideas which naturally accompany this czprceslon, are 
filled with every thing tnat is fond, tender and forbearing 
They have an cncigy peculiar to themselves, and, overloor 
ing the accidental attachment of common affections, apply 
with infinite solbiess to the first feelings of tho heart, it ni 
a political term which every mother can fed tho force of, 
n 1 every child can judge of It needs no painting of mint 
to set It off, for nature only can do It justice. 

Bat has any part of yoor condact to Amcnez corre- 
sponded with tho titlo you set up? If in your general 
imtional diarador you aro unpolished and serero, in this 
yon arc Inconsist^t and unnatural, and you must have ex 
cccdlng fdsc notions of national honor, to snppo^ that the 
world can admire a want of hamanily, or that national 
honor dopeuds on the violence of rvaentment, the Inilcxi 
bilitv of temper, or the vcnpeance of execution, 

I wonM willingly convince von and that with as much 
trxuwT as tho timf* will suiTir mo to do, that as you opposed 
yonr own intrrrst by quarTrlUnp with ns, so ytnj 

haUonal honor, nghUv conedTfd and uc lmti>o-l w*. no 
irays called upon to enter Into a war wJUi Amenca had 
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jrou studied true ffreatncss of heart, the first and fairest orna- 
ment of inankma, you -would have acted directly contraiy 
to all that you have done, and the -world would have 
ascribed it to a generous cause; besides which, you had 
(though with the assistance of this countr}-) secured a power- 
ful iiamo hy the last war Ton were known and dreaded 
abroad ; and it would have been wise in you to have suf- 
fered the world to have slept undisturbed under that idea. 
It was to you a force cdsting -without e-^pense. It produced 
to you all the advantages of real power; and you were 
strongei through the universality ol that charm, than any 
future fleets and armies may probably make you. Your 
greatness was so secured and interwoven -with your silence, 
tliat you ought never to Iiave awakened mankind, and had 
nothing to do but to bo quiet. Had you been true politi- 
cians you would have scon all this, and continued to draw 
from the magic of a name, the force and authority of a 
nation 

Un-wise as you were in breaking the charm, you were still 
more unwise in the manner of doing it. Samson only told 
the secret, but you have performed the operation ; you have 
shaven your own head, and wantonly thro-wn away the 
locks America was the hair from which the charm was 
dra-wn that infatuated the world. You ought to have quar- 
relled -with no power ; but -with her upon no account, x ou 
had nothing to fear from any condescension you miglit make. 
You mi^ht have humored lier, even if there had been no 
]UBtice m lier claims, -without any risk to your reputation; 
for Europe, fascinated by your fame, would have ascribed 
it to your benevolence, and America, mtoxicated by the 
grant, would have slumbered in her fetters 

But this method of studying the progress of the passions, 
in order to ascertain the probable condnet of mankind, is a 
philosophy in politics which those who preside at St James’s 
nave no conception of. They know no other influence than 
corruption, and reckon all their probabilities from prece- 
dent A new case is to them a new world, and while they 
are seeking for a parallel they get lost The talents of lord 
Mansfield can be estimated at best no higher than those of 
a sophist He understands the subtleties but not the ele- 
gance of nature ; and by continually -viewing ma nki nd 
through the cold medium of the law, never thuSs of pene- 
trating mto the warmer region of the mind As for lord 
Horth, it is his happmess to ha-^e m him more philosophy 
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than Mntiinent, for he bears floggmg ITVa a top, and sletM 
the better for it. His pimiBhment becomes his support, for 
while he suffere the lash for hw sins, ho keeps himselr up bj 
twirling about. In politics, ho is a good arithmetician, and 
m every thing else nothing at alL 
Tier© IS one circumstance w^ch comes so much within 
lord North’s provmce as a financK^ that I am guipnsed it 
should escape him, which is, the dlfierent ahilitios ofthe two 
conntnes m supporting the expense for, strange as it may 
seem, England is not a match lor America in thS particular 
By a cunous kmd of revolution in accounts, the people of 
England seem to mistake thdr poverty for their riche* , that 
is, reckon their national d^t as a part of thoir national 
wealth. They make the same land or error which a man 
wonld do, who after mortgaging hiB estate, should add the 
money horrowod, to the full value of the c^to, in order to 
count up his worth, and in this case ho wonld conceive that 
he got rich by running into debt. Just thus it is with Eng- 
land The government owed at the beginning of this war 
one hundred and thirty five milhona sterling, and though 
the individoaU to whom It was dne, had a r^ht to reckon 
their shares as so much private property, jet to the nation 
collectirolj it was so much poverty Ihoro Is as ofiectnsl 
limits to public debts as to jmrate ones, for when once the 
money borrowed Is so great as to require the whole jearly 
revenue to discharge the mtorest thereon, there is an end to 
furtijcr borrowing , In the same manner as when the interest 
of a man’s debts amounts to tho jearlj income of his estate, 
there IS an end to his credit This is ncarij Uio case with 
England, the interest of her present debt being at least 
equal to ono half of her yearly rovenoe, so that out of ten 
nulHons annually collected by Uxw, she has hut five that 
she can call her own 

Tho vciy roverto of tills was tho case wlUi America she 
began the war without any debt upon her and in order to 
cany lion, slic neither raised money by taxes, nor horrowid 
it upon interest, httt created It, and her altnatirn at this 
time wntmuea so much tho rorerec of yours that taxing 
would make her rich, whereas It would maU you jw 
When wo lirnU haro sunk tiio sum whlrh we have rrr* rd, 
wo shall tiien bo out of debt, l.« jtt*l neb at whm wa 
Uiran and all tho while we are doing it *I all frel n** diUrr 
♦000, bccanso tho raluo will as ihe ouintity 

There was not a countrr In the wurM #■> caj at le twar 
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ing tlie cx})en6c of n vrnr ns America ; not only because she 
was not in debt when sbe be^an, but because the country is 
young and capable of infinite improvement, and has an 
alrao'^t boundless tract of new' lands in store , ^vbercas Eng- 
land lias got to her extent of ago and grovtb, and has no 
unoccupied land oi property in reserve. Tlic one is like a 
young lien coming to a laigc improvable estate; tlie other 
like an old man wlio'^c chances are o\er, and his estate 
moitgaged tor half its vorth. 

In the second numbci of the Crisis, which I find has been 
republished in England, I endeavored to set foi-th the 
impracticability of conquering America I stated every 
case, that I conceived could possibly happen, and ventured 
to predict its consequences. As my conclusions wei e drawn 
not artfully, but naturally, they have all proved to be true. 
I was upon the spot; knew the politics of America, her 
strength and resources, and by a train of 6cr\'ices, the best 
in my power to render, was honored with the fiiendship of 
the congress, the aimy and tlic people. I considered the 
cause a just one. I know and feel it a j'ust one, and under 
that confidence never made iny own profit or loss an object. 
My endeavor was to have the matter well undei stood on 
both sides, and I conceived myself tendering a general 
service, by setting foi th to the one the impossibility of being 
conquered, and to the othei the impossibility of conquering. 
Most of the ai gumcn ts made use of by the ministry* for sup- 
porting the war, are the very arguments that ought to have 
been used against supporting it ; and the plans, by which 
they thought to couquer, are the very plans in which they 
weie sure to be defeated Tliey have taken eveiy thing up 
at the wrong end. Their ignorance is astonishing, and Avere 
you in my situation you would see it They may, perhaps, 
have yoiii confidence, but I am persuaded that they would 
make very indifferent members of confess. I know what 
England is, and what Amenca is, and liom the compound 
of knowledge, am better enabled to judge of the issue, than 
what the kmg or any of his mimsteis can be 

El this number I have endeavoied to show the ill policy 
and disadvantages of the war. I believe many of my remarks 
are new Those which are not so, I have studied to imwove 
and place in a manner that may he cleai and striking x our 
failure is, I am persuaded, as certam as fate Amenca is 
above your reach She is at least your equal in the woild, 
and her independence neither rests upon your consent, noT 
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can it be prevented by your anna. In ahort yon spend 
your snbstanoe in vain, and impoveilBb younelvca ^iont 
a bope. 

But Bnppose yon bad conquered America, Trbat advan- 
tages, coire<dively or Individual^, as mercbants, mannlao- 
turers, or conquerors, could you nave loolred for Is an 
object you seemed never to nave attended to. T.bttftntng fof 
tbe sound of victory, and led away by the pbrenry of arms, 
yon neglected to recion dtber tbe coat or tne consequences. 
I on must all pay towards tbe arpense , tbe poorest among 
you must bear bia share, and It is both your n^t and yon? 
futy to welgb senously tbe matter "Had £nerica 
wnquerod, sue might have been parcelled out in grants to 
tbe favontes at court, bnt no share of it would have fallen 
to you. Tour taxes would not have been lessened, bccanso she 
would have been in no condition to have paid any towards 
your relief AV^e are rich by a contrivance of our own, which 
would have ceased as soon as you became mastera. Oar 
pawr money will be of no use in tngland, and silver and 
gold we have none. In the last war yon made many con 
quests, bnt were any of your taxes lessoned thereby! On 
tne contrajy, were you not taxed to pay for the charge of 
mabmg thet^ and have not tho same b^ the case in orory 
war! 


To tho parliament I wish to address myself In a more par- 
ticular manner They appear to bare inpposed tbemsolvea 
partners m the chase, and to bare boated with Uio Hon from 
an expectation of a right in ibobootr, bnt in this It is most 
probaulo they wonld, as legislators, nave been disappointed, 
^10 cose U qnitc a now ono, and many unforcdocn uUQcuItics 
would liavo onscQ tltoreon Tbe parliament claimed a 
legislative right over America, and the war onginatc*! from 
that pretence. Bnt tlio army Is supposed to liclong to the 
crown, and if America bad been conquered tbrouj^li tbnf 
means, tho claim of ibo iK^lslaturo would have been stjfTo- 
lAtod in the conquest, or I'onqnertd, cuuntrir* are 

f uppojcd to bo out of the autbonty of parliament. Taxailun 
IS exercised over them by pnrogative and not by law It 
was attempted t6 be done m tin Gronadas a few years ago, 
and the onlv rvason wbv It was not done wa* l>e«**ute iho 
crown bad made a prior rclinqubbmrnl of luelaitn Therx> 
fore, pariiaincnl have Ifcen all ibis while sap|*ortIng m<*4.«urrs 
for tlio o»tablUbmenl ( f tbrlr aiitb ntr In tb-' »am U-irof 
which, tber would have b-x i iriom| bM over bv Vixr 
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gative I’liis 'might have opened a new and interesting 
oppositioD between tlie parliament and the crown. Tlie 
crown would have said that it conquered for itself, and that 
to conqiiei for paihament was an unknown case. The par- 
liament might have replied, that America not being a for- 
eign country, but a country in rebellion, could not he said 
to be conquered, but reduced; and thus continued their 
claim by disownmg the term. The crown might have re- 
jomed, that however .America might be considered at first, 
she became foreign at last by a declaration of mdependence, 
and a treaty with France ; and that her case being, by that 
treaty, put within the law of nations, was out of the law of 
parhament, who might have maintained, that as their claim 
over America had never been surrendered, so neither could 
it be taken away The crown might have msisted, that 
though the claim of parliament could not be taken away, 
yet, bemg an inferior, it might be superseded , and that, 
whether the claim was withm-awn from the object, or the 
object taken from the claim, the same separation ensued , 
and that America being subdued after a treaty with France, 
was to all intents and purposes a regal conquest, and of 
course the sole property of the king. The parhament, as 
the legal delegates of the people, might have contended 
against the term “ inferior,” and rested the case upon the 
antiquity of power, and this would have brought on a set of 
very interestmg and rational questions. 

Ist, What is the origmal fountam of power and honor in 
any country ? 

2d, Whether the prerogative does not belong to the 
people ? 

3d, Whether there is any such thing as the English con- - 
etitution ? 

4:th, Of what use is the crown to the people ? 

5th, Whether he who invented a crown was not an enemy 
to mankmd? 

6th, Whether it is not a shame for a man to spend a 
million a year and do no good for it, and whether the money 
might not be better applied ? 

7th, Whether such a man is not better dead than alive? 

8th, ‘Whether a congress, constituted like that of Ame- 
rica, is not the most happy and consistent form of govern- 
ment in the world ? — With a number of others of the same 
import 

In short, the contention about thr dividend might have 
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liifitracted the natioii , for nothiDg ib more common tLan to 
agree m the conq^ert and ^na:^ for the prize, there* 
fore it IB, perhaps, a happy mrcmnitance, that oar Bacceawe 
hare prevented the dispute. 

If tneparlinment had been thro^ out In their claim, which 
it 18 moet prohahle they would, the nation IflcowiM would 
have been thrown out in their expectation . for as the taxea 
would have been laid on by the crow n without the parlia 
ment, the revenue anamg therefrom, if any couhT hare 
arisen^ would not hare raue mto the exchequer, but mto 
the pnvy purse, and so far from leesenlng the taxes, would 
not even have been added to them, hut served only ai 
pochet money to the crown. The more I r^ect on this 
matter, the more I am astonished at Uio hlmdness and ill 
pohey of my countrymen, whose wisdom seems to upenitc 
without discernment, and their strength without an object 

To the CT^t bulwark of the nabom imean the mercantile 
and manufacturing part thereof^ I Hkowlso present my ad 
dress. It is your Interest to see Amenca an Independent, 
and in t a conquered country If conquered, she Li ruined , 
and if ruined, poor , consequently the trade will be a 
and her credit aoubtfoL If mdej^dent, she fionrishes, ana 
her flourishing must^yonr profits ansc. It matters 
nothing to you who gorems America, if your manufactures 
find a consumption Uiere. Some articles will consequenUy 
bo obtained Com other places, and it is right that they 
should , but the demand for others will mcrcasc by the 
great influx of inhabitants which a state of Independence 
and peace will occasion, and in the final ctent vou may be 
cnrimicd The commerce of America is perfectly free, and 
ever will bo so She wfil consign away no part of It to any 
nation. She has not to her friends, and certainly will not 
to her enemies, though It Is probable that your narrow 
minded pollUcIans, thlnkuig to plcaro yon thereby, mar 
some lime or other unnccca'inlf make such a propoiai 
Trade floumhes beat when It is free, and it Is weak policy 
to attempt to frttcr it Ucr treaty with France is on the 
most liberal and generous pnnclplw, and the Frmch, In 
tlicir conduct towards her, hare prored themselrea to bo 
phnosonhcrspolitlcbns and gentlemen. 

To the mmmrr I IAcwIm addn-M myself Joii, 
mtn have studied the rum of your country, from which It 

not within ronr ablllllrs to ixsruf h**r \ oor 
tc recoTcr her arc as ndiculou* as your plies whl h in 
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Tolved J 3 er are detestable The lers, being about 

to depart, vrill probably bring you this, and with it my sixtlx 
number addressed to them ; ana in so doing they carry bach 
more Common Sense, than they brought, and you liheudse 
will have more than when you sent them. 

Havmg thus addressed you severally, I conclude by ad 
dressing you collectively. It is a long lane that has no turn 
ing. A period of sixteen years of misconduct and misfor- 
tune, 18 certainly long enough for any one nation to suffer 
under ; and upon a supposition that war is not declared be- 
tween France and you, I beg to place a line of conduct 
before you that will easily lead you out of all your dou- 
bles it has been hmted before, and cannot be too much at- 
tended to. 

Suppose America had remained unknown to Europe till 
the present year, and that Mi. Eanks and Dr. Solander, in 
another voyage round the world, had made the first dis- 
covery of her, in the same condition that she is now in, of 
arts, anus, numbers and civilization. What, I ask, in that 
case, would have been your conduct towards her ? For 
will point out what it ought to be now. The problems and 
their solutions are equal, and the right line of the one is the 
parallel of the other. Tlie question takes in every circum- 
stance that can possibly arise It reduces politics to a sim- 
ple thought, and is moreover a mode of investigation, in 
which, wmle you are studying your interest the simphcity 
of the case cheat you into good temper You have 
nothing to do but to suppose that you have found America, 
and she appears found to your hand, and while in the joy of 
your heart you stand stiU to admire her, the path of politics 
rises straight before you 

Were I disposed to paint a contrast, I could easily set off 
what you have done in the present case, against what you 
would have done m Ciai case, and by j’ustly opposing them, 
conclude a pictm’e that would make you blush. But, as when 
any of the prouder passions are hurt, it is much bettei phi- 
losophy to let a man slip into a good temper than to attack 
him in a bad one ; for that reason, therefore, I only state tho 
case, and leave you to reflect upon it 

To go a little back into pohtics, it will be found that th^ 
true interest of Britam lay m proposing and promotmg the 
independence of America immediately after the last peace ; 
for tne expense which Britam had then meurred by defending 
America as her own dominions, ought to have shown her 
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the and neceerfty of changing he styXt of the cotintiT; 
as the beet probable method of preventing ftitnre Tmrs and 
ej^wnse, ana the onlj method bj which & conld hold the 
commerce withont the char« of Bovereigntj* Beside* which, 
the title which she nwnme^ of parent connby, led to, and 
pointed out thepropnetj, wisdom and advantage of a wpa- 
ration, for, as m private life^ chfldren grow into men, and 
by sotting np for themselves, extend and socnre the interest 
of the wiiole family, so in tne settlement of coloniee large 
enough to admit oi matnrity, the same ^lic^ should be 
pursued, and the same consequence* would follow Kothing 
hurts the affections both of parents and children so much, 
as living too c](»oly connected, and keeping up the dlatmc- 
tion too long Dommeenng will not do over those, who, by 
a progress in life, have become equal m rank to thcirparcnts, 
that &, when they have famlUes of thedr own , and though 
thev may conceive themselves the luhiect of their advice, 
will not suppose them the obiecta of their government. I 
do not, by drawmg this parailel, mean to admit the title of 
ecfuntry, because, If it is due any whor^ it is duo to 
Furopo collectively, and the first acttlort from ifogland were 
dnven hero by per^utioiL 1 mean only to introdueo the 
term for tiie sake of policy and to show from your title the 
line of vour interest 

"When you saw tlie state of strength and opulence, and 
that by her own Induitry, which America Lad arrive at, 
you ought to have advised her to set up for herself, and pro* 
posed an olllanco of Interest with her, and in so doing von 
would have drawn, onH that at her own expense, more rwl 
advantage, and more mihtary iuppllcs and assistance, lioth 
of slfips and men, than from any weak and wrangling wr 
cmmcdt timt yon could exercise over her In #noi% uid 
you studied only the domestic politic* of a faraflT vou 
would have learned how to govern the ptato, but, instead 
of tills easy and natural line yon flew out Into ovctt thing 
whldi was wild and outragcoiu, till, by following tlie pas- 
sion and stupidity of the pilot, you wr^cd Uie reawl within 
sjchl of the shore. 

IXavlng iliown what you ought to have door, I now pro* 
coed to show why it wo* not done. The caterpillar ctrv o 
of the court, liatl an latere* to parsor from sai 

oppoiwwl to vour* for ihoughhr the Independence of \rorTir« 
and an allfanco therewith the tm !e wmild have conlmoe-l. 

If not Incn-aaed, as la manv aHlclc* n-dJirr country on pj 
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to a better market, and though by defending and protecting 
herself, she would have been no expense to you, and conse- 
quently your national charges womd have decreased, and 
your taxes might have been proportionably lessened thereby ; 
yet the striking off so many places from the court calendar 
was put in opposition to the interest of the nation. The loss 
of tmrteen government ships, with their appendages, here 
and in En^nd, is a shockmg sound in the ear of a hungry 
courtier, r our present king and ministry will be the ruin 
of you; and you had better risk a revolution and call a 
congress, than be thus led on from madness to despair, and 
from despair to ruin. America has set you the example, and 
you may foUow it and be free. 

I now come to the last part, a war with France This is 
what no man in his senses will advise you to, and aU good 
men would wish to prevent. Whether France will demare 
war against you, is not for me in this place to mention, or 
to hint, even if I knew it ; but it must be madness m you 
to do it first The matter is come now to a full crisis, and 
peace is easy if willingly set about. Whatever you may 
think, France has behaved handsomely to you. Sne would 
have been unjust to herself to have acted otherwise than she 
did ; and having accepted our offer of alliance, she gave 
you genteel notice of it There was nothing in her conduct 
reserved or mdelicate, and while she announced her deter 
mmation to support her treaty, she left you to give the first 
offence, America, on her part, has exhibited a character of 
firmness to the world. Unprepared and unarmed, without 
form or government, she singly jroposed a nation that domi- 
neered over half the globe The greatness of the deed 
demands respect ; and though you may feel resentment, you 
are compelled both to wondW and admire 

Here I rest my arguments and finish my address. Such 
as it is, it 18 a gift, and you are welcome It was always 
my design to dedicate a Crisis to you, when the time should 
come that would properly ma^ it a Crisis / and when, like- 
wise^ I should catch myself m a temper to wnte it, and sup- 
pose you in a condition to read it That time has now 
arrived, and with it the opportumty of conveyance For 
the commissioners — -poor commissioners ! having proclaimed, 
yet forty days and dTineveh shall he overihroxon f’"' 
have waited out the date, and, discontented with their G-od, 
are returning to their gourd And all the harm I wish 
them IS, that it may not wither about their eais, and 
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that they may not make thear exit in the beDr of t 
wliale. 


iTp*. 11, im. 


OomcoK 8 esis. 


P S Though in the tranqniQi^ of my mind I have oon 
eluded with a laugh, yet I have lomething to mention to the 
oomtnxtfxontny which, to them, ia aenona and worthy tholr 
attention. Their anthonty la derived ^m an act of parlla 
ment, which likewiee describee and ItmxU thdr offaal 
powers. Their commission, therefore, ie only a rcmtal, and 
TOrsonnl inveetitiiro, of those powers, or a nommation and 
descnjition of the persona who are to execute tliom Had it 
contamod any thing contrary to, or gone beyond the line of, 
the written law from which it la denved, and by which it ia 
bound, it would, by the English constitution, have Wn 
treason In bto crown, and the king been snhjcct to an im 
peachment He dared not, therefore, put m hui commUilon 
wliat yon have pnt in yonr proclamation, that U, ho dared 
not have anthonsod you m that commission to bom and 
destroy any thing in .toerica. You are both !o the act and 
In the commiM\on styled wmiMUxontri for tyj/onny yva<v, 
and tlie methods for doing It are there pointed out lour 
last proclamation Is signed by yon as commiajlontrs und r 
ihixt ad Yon mako parliament the patron of ita conti nU. 
let, in the body of It, yeu insert matters contrary l>oUi to 
the snint and letter of tho act, and what Iikowifo lonr kmc 
dareu not have put In his commission to you, Tho state of 
things in England, gentlemen. Is too ticxlUh for lou to run 
linxarda ^ on aro ocooantahl* to parharnrixt for (he rxeou 
twn of (hat act according to (hr letter of \ oar heads 
may pay for breaking it, for you ccrtalnlv hare broLo it by 
exceeding it. And as a friend who would wuh yon to 
oiMaipo tho paw of the lion, as well os tho holly of tho whale 
I civilly hmt to yon, to Ury trilhtn eomyut 

Sir ilany CImton itneilr speaking is os accoantablo as 
tho ftft, lor UioDgh a gmcral, ho is hkewfio a romtnls 
slouor acting nndcr a sapenor authority His fiml oIhsH 
coco is doo to tho act , and hb plea of bemg a general, will 
not and cannot clear him a» a commlaAloa^ fur tliat woul ! 
snppoio tho crown, In lu single eapndtr m havr a j wrt 
o'* dj.p-aring witli an act of narliammU \<n:rsilattIon 
tn.ntlemen U nice and end at, and Uir m >rr m 
E ngland U an«:ttlc«l. Take li«^l* lw«n cuber iho »Imrs of 
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Charles tlie first 1 For Laud and Stafford fell by tnisting 
to a hope like yours 

LCa\TUg thus shown you the danger of your proclamation, 
I now show you the folly of it. The means contradict 
your design j 30U threaten to lay waste, in older to render 
America a useless acquisition of alliance to France. I 
reply, that the 11101 e destruction you commit (if you could 
do it) the more valuable to Fiance you make that alliance. 
You can destioy only lioiiscs and goods; and by so doing 
you mcrease our demand upon her for materials and mer- 
chandire; foi the wants of one nation, provided it has 
freedom and credit^ naturall}’- produces riches to the other; 
and, as you can neither ruin the land uoi prevent the vege- 
tation, you would increase the exportation of our pro- 
duce in payment, which would be to her a new fund of 
wealtli. m shoi t, had you cast about for a plan or purpose 
to enrich your enemies, you could not have hit upon a 
better. 

0 . S. 


NUMBER VIII. 

ADDRESSED TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 

“ TnusTmo (says the kmg of England in his speech of 
November last,) m the divine providence, and m the justice 
of my cause, I am firmly resolved to prosecute the wai with 
vigor, and to make every exertion in ordei to compel our 
enemies to equitable teims of peace and accommodation,” 
To this declaiation the Umted States of Amenca, and the 
confederated powers of Em ope will reply, if JBritwm wiU 
ha/ve wa/r^ she shall have enough of ii. 

Five years have nearly elapsed smee the commencement 
•of hostilities, and every campaign, by a gradual decay, has 
lessened your abihty to conquei, without producing a seri- 
ous thought on your condition or your fate Like a prodigal 
Imgermg m an habitual consumption, you feel the relics of 
life, and mistake them for lecovery I^w schemes, like new 
medicines, have admimstered fresh hopes, and prolonged the 
disease instead of curing it. A change of generals, like a 
change of physicians, served only to keep the flattery abve, 
^nd rurmsh new pietences foi a new extravagance. 
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‘ Oan Bntavi fail f ”* Km been proudlj- ael:ed tt tbe 
andertakuig of ere^ enterprise, ana that xohaitver ths 
\ifiU9 M /a&”t has been given with the soletcmi^ of pro- 
phetio conhaence, and thon^ the question has been con* 
stantly replied to bj disappointment, and the prediction 
falsified by nsiifortune, yet still the insuit continued, and 
your catalogue of national ovQs increased therewith. E^ct 
to persuade tho world of her power, she consider^ destruc- 
tion as tile minister of greatneea, and conceirod that the 
gloiy of a nation, like that of an Indian, lay in the number 
of its scalps and the misetiea which it 

Fire, sword and want, as far as the arms of Bntain could 
extend them, have been spread with wanton cruelty along 
the coast of Amenca , and while you, remote from the scene 
of Buffenng, had noUiing to lose and as littio to dread, tho 
information reached you Uko a tale of antiquity, in wnicdi 
tile distance of time defaces tho conception, and changes tho 
severest sorrows into ccnrersable amusement. 

This makes the second pap^» addressed perhaps in vain 
to the people of EngUndl ^at ndrice should ho taken 
wherever example has failed , or precept bo regarded where 
warning is ri(Ucaled, is Iflco a piefore of hope rcstnig on do* 
spair^but when time shall stamp with unrrcraal currency, 
tao facta you have long eucountorod with a laugh, and the 
uTOsistiblo evidence of accumulated losses Uko the hand 
wnting on the wall, shall add terror to dmrcM, you will 
theuTm a confilot of suffering, Icam to sympathlso with 
o^ors by fcdlng for yourselves. 

The triumphant appcaranco of the combined fleets in tho 
channel and at your narbor^s month, and tho orpedition of 
captain Paul Jones, on tho western and enstcni coasts of 
England and Scotland, will, by placing yon In the condl 
Uon of an endangered country, rend to yon a stronger lec- 
ture on tho calanntlc* of Invaalon and bring to your minds 
a tmer picture of proraUenons distress, than tho moit fin 
Ished rhetono can describe or tho keeneat imagination eon- 
ccive. 

ffilhorto TOU li«T0 eipcnfocol tho exproff., Imt nnlliln;; 
of tho raUerico of wu- 1 onr dUsrpo&tmraU boro Ixm 
occompanlcd with no tmmodfoto .oirfrinp and jonr totva 
camo to JWI only by IntcIliKcnrc. like tire at a du anr. 

•a* <W ITTS- 

1 OJ M«C***f I*!* •! 

OitorL 
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you Jieard not even the cry ; you felt not tho danger, you 
saw not the confusion To you everything has been foreign 
but the taxes to support it. You Imew not what it was to 
be alarmed at midmght with an armed enemy in the streets. 
You were strangeis to the distressing scene of a family in 
flight, and to the thousand restless cares and tender sorrows 
that incessantly arose To see women and childien wander- 
ing in the severity of winter, with the broken remains of a 
wml-fumished house, and seeking shelter in every crib and 
hut, were matters that you had no conception of. x ou knew 
not what it was to stand by and see your goods chopped for 
fuel, and your beds ripped to pieces to make packages for 
plunder. The misery of others, like a tempestuous night, 
added to the pleasures of your own security. Ton even en- 
joyed the storm, by contemplating the difference of condi- 
tions, and that winch carried soriow into the breasts of 
thousands, seived but to heighten m you a mecies of tran- 
quil pnde — Yet these are but the fainter sufferings of war, 
when compared with carnage and slaughter, the miseries of 
a mihtary Hospital, or a town in flames 

The people of America, by anticipating distress, had 
fortified their minds against every species you could inflict. 
They had resolved to, abandon their homes, to resign them 
to destruction, and to seek new settlements rather than sub- 
mit. Thus familiarized to misfortune, before it arrived, they 
bore their portion with the less regret : the justness of then 
cause was a contmual source of consolation, and the hope of 
final victory, which never left them, served to lighten the 
load and sweeten the cup allotted them to drink. 

But when their troubles shall become yours, and invasion 
be transferred upon the invaders, you will have neither their 
extended wildemess to fly to, their cause to comfort you, nor 
their hope to rest upon Distress with them was sharpened 
by no self-refiection. They had not brought it on themselves 
On the contraiy, they had by every proceeding endeavored 
to avoid it, and had descended even below the mark of con- 
gressional chaiacter, to prevent a war. The national honor 
or the advantages of independence were matters, which at 
the commencement of the dispute, they had never studied, 
and it was only at the last moment that the measure was 
resolved on Thus circumstanced, they natuially and con- 
scientiously felt a dependance upon providence They had 
a clear pretension to it, and had they tailed therein, infidelity 
had gamed a triumph 
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Bnt Tcmr conditioa Is tlie reverse of thelrB. Evor tli W 
you Bufier you have sought nay, had you created mischlttS 
on purpose to inherit them, yon could not have secured your 
title by a firmer deed. “Hie •world awakenj -with no pity at 
your complaints. You felt none for others, yon aesarve 
none for yonrselves. Katuro does not interest heradf in 
cases like yonrs, hut, ou the coutrair, turns from tliom with 
dislike, and abandons them to punislmoat. Yon may now 
present memorials to what court you please, hut so fer as 
AmericaistheohjectyUone willhsten. Thepollcy of Enrope, 
and the propenid^ there in every mmd to curb insuld^ 
amhition, and brmg cruelty to iudgmont, arc unitedly 
against you, and where nature ana interest reinforce each 
oflier, the compact is too inbmato to bo dissolroi 
Hake bnt the case of others your own, and }onr own 
Ihoir^and yon will then have a clear idea of tlio whole 
Had France acted towards her colomes as you have done, 
you would have branded her with ererr epithet of abhor 
rence, and had you, like her, stoppea in to succour a 
struggling people, all Europe must Lave echoed with your 
own applausca. Bat entangled in the passion of dilute, 
you see it not as you ought, and fonn opinions thoroon which 
suit with no interest hut your own. Ion wonder that 
America docs not nso In union with you to impoeo on her- 
self a portion of your taxes and reduce herself to uncon 
ditiomtl submission You are amazed that tlio southern 


America who olrcady enjoy tlio market ior carol stores by 
the iotmrnUon, ^ on socm surprised that Holland doca not 
poor ju her succours, to mahttmo you mfitrcrt of fho seax, 
when her own commcroc U suffering by your act of nariga 
tion, or that any country obould study her own interest 
while Toun U on the carpet 

Such oxcei*s« of paMiouato folly, and unjust as well as 
unwise resentment, Jiaro dnren yon on, like I’haraoli, to 
aopitied mUoncs, and whllo the iroportaneo of the quarrel 
riiali perpetuate your dUgnici, the flag of America wfll 
carrr it round iho world Tlie natural frellnp* of crery 
ntlonal King wHl be against vou and wherorcr the s*^ 
ihall Ihj told, you wfll hare neither excuse nor cons-iUtlco 
left TTilh an unipariug hand, and an Inoatlahle mitnl, you 
]iiTo dwoUlcd Uio world, to k»!ii dominion »nd to Ia« It I 
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iiTid wliile, ill n phron?.y of avnilcc and ambition, tlio cnet 
and t'le ivest are doomed to trilmtaij bondage, you rapidly 
earned dostniction na the wageaofa nation. 

At tlic tlionglita of a war at liome, every man nmon^et 
yon uu:rlil to tiomble Tlio pro^speet is far more dicadful 
lliere than in America Here the party that was against 
the mca'-urcs of the continent Meio in general composed of 
a kind of neutrals, as bo added streimth to ncitlior army. 
Tliere does not exist a being so dovoia of sense and scnti- 
inont as to covet “ tmcnnditional suhnh'^wn^^' and tbtreforo 
no man in Amenca could be n ith you in principle. Soi eral 
miglit Jroni eov'ardico of mind,_;>n/tr it to tlio hardsliips 
and dangers of opiumno it ; but the same disposition that 
gave them such a (lioiec, unfitted tbem to act eitlior for oi 
against ns But England is rent into parties, with equal 
slures of resolution TJic pnnciple allien piodnecd the war 
divide© the nation. Their animosities arc m the higliest 
state of fenncnbition, and both sides, by a call of the militia, 
arc m arms. Ho human foresight can diseein, no conclu- 
sion can be formed, what turn u war miglit fake, if once set 
on foot by an invasion Slie is not noAv in a tit disposition 
to make a common tansc of her ovii atlans, and having no 
conquests to bone for abroad, and notliing but expouBcs 
arising at Iiomc, her evcr> thing is staked upon a defensive 
combat, and the luilhcr she goes the worse sho is off. 

Tlierc arc situations tliat a nation may be in, in which 
peace or war, abstracted from oveiv otlier consideration, 
may be politiealI;y right or wrong TVhen nothing can be 
lost by a war, but vhat must be lost vdtlioiit it, war is then 
the policy of that country , and siicli was tlie situation of 
America at the commencement of hostihtiea , but when no 
secunty can he gamed by a war, but what may be accom- 
plished by a peace, the case becomes reversed, and such now 
36 the situation of England 

That America is beyond the reach of conquest, is a fact 
which experience has shown and time confinned, and this 
admitted, what, I ask, is now the object of contention? If 
there be any honor in pursuing self-aestniction with mflexi- 
ble passion — ^if national suicide be the perfection of narional 
glory, you may, with all the pride of criminal happiness, 
expire unonvied and unrivalled But when the tumult of 
war shall cease, and the tempest of present passions bq sue 
ceeded by calm reflection, or when those, who, smviving 
its fury, shall mhent from you a legacy of debts and mis- 
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fortonefl, -^lien the ^ 5arlj rerenue aliall scarcelj be able to 
disciiArge the intereet of the one. and no poeable remedy 
be left for the other, ideas, far olfTerent from the present 
will arise, and imbittw the remembrance of former follies. 
A mind disarmed of its ra^ feels no pleamre m contem 
plating a frantic q^oarreL Slciness of thonght. the sure con- 
sequence of conduct like yours, Icayea no ability for enjoy 
ment, no relish for resentment , and though, lik e a man in a 
fit, you feel not the injury of the strafe, nor distinguish 
between strength and disease, the weaSess nemthe- 
lesB be proportioned to the Tiolence, and the sense of pain 
increase with the recorery 

To what persons or to whose system of politics you owe 
your present state of wretchedncjss, is a matter or total in- 
difTerenco to America Th^ have contributed, howover, 
onwllliimly, to set ber abovo themselves, and she, m the 
tranquillity of conquest, resigns tho inquiry The case now 
IS not so properly who began tho war, as who continues it. 
That there are men In all countnes to whom a state of war 
IS a mine of wealth, is a fact never to bo doubted Char- 
acters like these naturally breed in tho putrefaction of dis- 
tempered times, and after fattening on the disease, th^ 
perish with it, or, impregnated with tho stench, retreat into 
obscurity 

But there are soreral erroneous notions to which you Uko- 
wiso owo a share of your mlsfortuucs, and which, if con 
tinned, will only increase your trouble and your losses. An 
opinion hangs about tho gentlemen of tho minority, that 
America would relish measuros under thfrr adminiitration, 
whlcli sljo would not from tho present cablncl. On thU 
rock lord Chatham would Uavo split had bo gained tlio helm, 
and several of bU sumrora are steering the tamo conrtc 
Such distinctions in tho infancy of the argument had trtmo 
degree of foundation, but Uicy now servo no other purposo 
than to loogtben out o war. in which Uio limits nf a diiputo 
being filed b) tho fato or arms, and guarmultc<l hr trva 
ties, arc not to be changed or altered by Inrial Greum- 

and msnr of the ininoritT, sscrififc thrir 
umo In diiputmg on a qurttlon with whir tlicr have no* 
dilne to dev namclv whitiicr Amcnea ibaU be independrot 
or nott ^Vhen•ns the oalr qoc*tion tiist ran come order 
their deUrminatlon is, whrihrf ihcr wH! sre^ Ic lo It or mil 
They confound a mlbury qncsti J’i wiili % pobiiral or** ord 
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ondertake to by a vote what they lost by a battle. 

Say, she shall cot be indepeudent, and it wm signi^ as much 
as if they voted against a decree of fate, or say that she shall, 
and she will be no more independent than before. Ques- 
tions, which when determined, cannot be executed, serve 
only to show the foUy of dispute and the weakness of dis- 
putants 

Fiom a long habit of calling America your own, you 
suppose her governed by the same prejudices and conceits 
which govern yourselves Because you have set up a par- 
ticular denommation of religion to the exclusion of all others, 
you imagine she must do tlie same, and because you, with 
an unsociable narrowness of mind, have cherished enmity 
against France and Spain, you suppose her alliance must be 
defective m fiiendship. Copying her notions of the world 
from you, she foimerly thought as you instructed, but now 
feelmg herself free, and the piejudice removed, she thinks 
and acts upon a different system. It frequently happens 
that m proportion as we are taught to dislike persons and 
countiies, not knowing why, we leel an ardor of esteem upon 
theiemoval of the mistake: it seems as if something was to 
be made amends for, and we eagerly give mto eveiy office 
of ffiendship, to atone foi the mjury of the error. 

But, perhaps, there is something mthe extent of countiies, 
which, among the geneiahty of people, insensibly communi- 
cates extension of tne mind The soul of an islander, m its 
native state, seems bounded by the foggy confines of the 
water’s edge, and all beyond affords to mm matteis only for 

E rofit or curiosity, not for fiiendship. His island is to him 
is world, and fixed to that, his every thing centres in it ; 
while those, who are inhabitants of a continent, by castmg 
taeir eye over a larger field, take in likewise a laiger intel-' 
lectual circmt, and thus approaching nearer to 'an acquaint- 
ance with the umverse, their atmosphere of thought is 
extended, and their hberahty fills a wider space In short, 
our minds seem to be measured by countries when we are 
men, as they are by places when we are children, and until 
something happens to disentangle us fi’om the prejudice, we 
serve under it without perceiving it. 

In addition to this, it may be remarked, that men who 
study any umversal science, the pimciples of which are 
universally known, or admitted, and apphed without dis- 
tinction to th-e common benefit of all countries, obtain there- 
by a larger share of philanthiopy than those who only study 
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oAtioBal arts and improrementB. Natural pliiloflophy 
mathematics and astronomy, cany the mind from the country 
to the creation, and give it a fitness suited to tiie extent Tt 
was not Newton^B honor, ndthcr could It he his pride, that 
he was an Engliflhman, out that he was a philosopher the 
heavens had liberated him fix>m the prejudices of an island, 
and science had expanded his soul as boun^ess as hik 
studies. 

OenneoH Seztie. 


PUUStlpkU, Jf«rA 


NUirBEB IX. 

ITin America pursued her advantages with half the spirit 
that she resisted her misfortunes, she would, before now, 
ha\ 0 been a conquering and a poacefol people , but lulled 
in the lap of soft trauquillitr, she rested on her hopes, and 
adversity only has convulsed her into action. Whether rub* 
tlety or rincarity at the close of tho last year, induced tho 
enemy to an appearance for peace, is a ^Int not matoml 
to Imow It is ffuffident that we sco the cITccta it has bad on 
ourpolltics, and that wo sternly riio to resent Iho dolnsfon. 

The war, on the part of Amenco, bu been a war of na- 
tural feelings. Bravo In distress, sereno in coDQUwt, drowsy 
while at rest , and in overy situation gonwoosly disposed to 
pcaco. A dangerous calm i^d a roost hdghteued ml, 
naro, as circumstances varied sueceoded each other Evenr 
passion, but that of despair has been called to a tour of 
duty : and so mistaken has been tho enemy, of oar alnlities 
and oifpofitloD, that when she supposed ns conqocrfd wo 
row tho conquerors. ThocxtcniiTcnws of llio UnUe<l btatr^ 
and tho varictr of ihdr resources, tho nnlrmalltrof tbdr 
cause tho qui(i operation of ihdr feelings, and th^ ilmlUr- 
ItT of tbclr Kutlmcnls, hare. In every Irvine utaatJon pro- 
duced a whldi ^iToml bvproriJmrr and par- 

fued with ardor, nas accotaplbhwl In an Imtanl iHo bairn'*si 
of a csmpalcTu W o have never dehhe*atdT snopl.t vIctot. 
but snsteneu It and bravely untlnnc In an boor Ute bioH«l 

fa^of Cbarlrtl n, Itlfr dte mb' rtnrr* ef 
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ITTCj Ime i\t hst onlled forth n epint, nnd kindled np a 
flame, winch pcrlmps no other cn ent could have produced. 
If the cncjnr has circulated a fali«ehoodj they lia% e unwisely 
np-g^rav.aied us into life, nnd if they have told us a truth, 
thcvh’uc unintentionally done us n fier\ico AVc were rc- 
tuniintr witli folded ai ms from the fatii^ucs of wan aud think- 
ing nul sitting leisurely down to enjo) rcju’i'^c Tlie depend- 
ence that hashecn put upon Charleston throw a dlO^\Bine83 
over Amo! icn "We looked on the butinesb done — the conflict 
over — the matter settled — or that all wliich remained unfin- 
ished would follow of itself. In tliis state of dangerone re- 
laxation, exposed to the poisonouB infuBions of the enemy, 
and having no common dangci to attract our attention, we 
were cxtingnislung, hy Btaws, the ardor wc hc^aiiM ith, and 
Biirrondcring by picee-mcalB the \ irtiic that detended ns 

Atllieting nB tlie loss of Cliarlcston may he, }et if it uni- 
versally rouse us from the slumber of twelve months past, 
and renew in us the spirit of former days, it will produce an 
ad^ antage more important tlian its loss America ever is 
what she f/a'id s licrsclf to he Governed hy sentiment, and 
acting lier own mind, slic liccoincs, ns she jilcascs the victor 
or the victim 

It is not the conquest of towns, nor the accidental capture 
of garrisons, that can reduce a countiy so extensuo as this. 
Tlie suflcringB of one part can never be iclicved by the c\- 
erbons of another, and there is no situation the enemy can 
be placed m. that does not aftbrd to us the same advantages 
he seeks liimself. By dividing his force, ho leaves eveiy 
post attackable. It is a mode of war tli.it carries with it a 
confession of weakness, and goes on the principle of distress, 
rather than conquest 

Tlie dechiie ot the enemy is visible, not only in their ope 
rations, but in tlieir plans ; Charleston originally made but 
a secondary ob]ect in the system of attack, and it is now be- 
come the principal one, because they have not been able to 
succeed elsewhere It would have earned a cowaidly ap 
pearance in Em ope had they formed their grand expedition, 
m 1776, against a part of the continent where theie was no 
army, or not a sufficient one to oppose them ; but failing 
year after year in their impressions iiere, and to the eastward 
And northward, they deserted their capital design, and pru- 
dently contenting themselves with what they could get, give 
a flomish of honor to conceal disgrace. 

But this piece-meal work is not conquermg the contment 
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It IB a diBcredit in ttem to attempt it, and in ns to inficr it. 
It IS now foil timo to put an end to a <»ar of aggravationi, 
which, on one Bide, has no possible object, and on the other, 
has every inducement which honor, interest, aafety and hap- 
piness can inspire. If we goffer thorn much lon^ to ro- 
Tnain among us, we shall become as liad as themsSves. An 
association of vice will rednee na more than the s^or^ A 
nation hardened in the practiceof IniqmtTknowshcttcrhow 
to profit by it, than a young country nowij comqitod "We 
are not a match for them in the Ime of advantageous gnflt, 
nor they for us on the pnnclples which we bravely out 
with. Our first days were onr days of honor They have 
marked the character of Amenca wherovor the stoir of her 
ware are told and convinced of this, wo have nothing to 
do, but wisely and unltodly tread the well known track. 
The progress of a war is often os nimous to indindnak. as 
the issue of it is to a nation , and it is not only ncccssair tha* 


our forces bo such that we be conquerors in the end, bni 
that br timely exertions we bo secure in the mtcrim. The 
present cumpaim afford an opportnmty which has 
never presented Itself befonx and the proparatfons for item 
eqoailv necessary, whether Charleston stand or fall Snp* 
pose the first, it is in that case only a failure of the enemy, 
not a defeat All Uio conquest that a bosic^ town can 
hope for, Is, not to bo conquered , and compelling an cnomjr 
to raise the siege, is to tlic besieged a victory Bat there 
must bo a probability amounUng almost to certainty, that 
would justify a gamson marching out to attack a retreat 
Therefore should Charleston not do taken, and tlio enemy 
abandon tho siege, every other part of the continent slionid 
prepare to meet tliom , nnd, on the contrarr, slumlil it bo 
taken tlio same pn.paratIons are necessary to lialance tlio 
lojs, and put ouwclrei in a condition to cooperate with our 
allu'« immediately on their arrival 
■\\ c arc not now fighting our battles alone, a« we were in 
1T7C hjinlaud, from a roaliriooi disposition to Ainrrlra, 
has not only not dcclarc.1 war against hmnee and ^paio 
but Uie Itctter to pn»***cutc I.rr paMloru here, hai sff 
those i>owers no multarv object, nnd avoid* them, l->i!i*trcM 
^0 win niT.T Iirr til Indl. i.Hn.l. U,Uortrnu 
Fniocc, «nd her wnthrm !«" ulro hr 

”Xcl, on the or HriU>n, 1 ... oot ihr r-'I ^ 
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Atnerip-a on tlie spot Tlieir arrival cannot be very distant, 
nor the i avages of the enemy long Hie recruiting the armyy 
and procui’ing the supplies, are the two things most necessary 
to be accomimshed, and a capture of either of the enemy’s 
divisions will restoie to America peace and plenty 

At a cnsis, big, like the piesent, with expectation and 
events, the whole country is called to unammity and exer- 
tion ISTot an abibty ou^ht now to sleep, that can produce 
but a mite to the general good, nor even a whisper to pass 
that militates agamst it ^e necessity of the case, and the 
importance of the consequences, admit no delay from a fiiend, 
no apology from an enemy. To spare now, would be the 
height of extravagance, and to consult present ease, would 
be to saciificeitpeihaps forerei. 

Amenca, rich m patriotism and produce, can want neither 
men noi supplies, when a serious necessity calls them forth. 
The slow operation of taxes, owing to the extensiveness of 
collection, and their depreciated value befoiethey arrived in 
the treasmy, have, m many instances, thrown a bmden upon 
government, which has been artfully interpreted by the 
enemy into a general decline thi’oughout the country. Yet 
this, mconvement as it may at mst appear, is not only 
remediable, but may be turned to an immediate advantage ; 
for it makes no real difference, whether a certain number of 
men, or company of militia (and m this country every man 
is a militia-man} are directed by law to send a recruit at 
then own expense, or whether a tax is laid on them for that 
purpose, and the man hired by government afterwards. The 
nrst, if theie is any difference, is both cheapest and best, 
because it saves the expense which would attend collecting 
it as a tax, and biin^ the man sooner into the field than the 
modes of i ecnutmg formerly used , and, on this piinciple, a 
law has been passed in this state, for recruiting two men 
from each company of nulitia, which will add upwards of a 
thousand to the foice of the country 
But the flame which has broke forth in this city since the 
repoit from blew Toik, of the loss of Charleston, not only 
does honoi to the placs, but, like the blaze of 1776, will 
kindle mto action the scatteied sparks throughout America. 
The valor of a country may be learned by the bravery of its 
soldiery, and the general cast of its inhabitants, but confi- 
dence or success is best discovered by the active measures 
pursued by men of property ; and when the spirit of mter- 
pnse bwomes so universal as to act at once on all ranks of 
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men, « yrtr may then, and not till then, he itylcd truly 
popnlfiT 

In 1776, the ardor of the enterpnaing part vaB considera 
bly checked by the real rerolt or some, and tte coolnew o\ 
otneTB. Bnt m the present case, there is a firimees In the 
substance and property of the connliy to the public cauee. 
An association has been entered into by the merchants, 
tradesmen, and principal inhahitants of me ca^, to reedre 
and support the new state money at the value of gold and 
silver, a measure which, whilo It does them honor, will 
likewise contribute to their interest, by rendering the opera 
tionfl of the campaign convenient and effeotual. 

Kor has the spirit of exertion stopped here. A voluntary 
subsenption la lifcewlso begun, to raise a ftmd of hard monOT’, 
to be given as bounties, to ^ up the full quota of me 
Penns^vania line. It h^ been the remark of tho enemy. 

every thing in America has been done by the force ot 
government, but when she sees individuals tawing In 
tncir TolunUry aid, and fadlltatiiig tho public measures In 
concert with mo cstabluhcd powers of me coxmtry, It will 
convince her that tho causo of Amanca stands not ou the 
\sdU of a few, but on the broad foondatxcm of property and 
populanty 

Thus uded and thus supported, disaficction will decline, 
and tho withered head of tyranny expire In America, The 
ravages of the enemy will do short and limited, and like all 
their former ones, will produce a victory over themselrca. 

OoKKO-v Scm. 

FXUtittfXt*, Jmv t 1^ 


tST At tho time of writing this number of tho Crisis, 
tho loM of Charleston, though wUeved by tome, w*i more 
confidently dlsbdioTcd by othwa. But there ought to ha 
no longer a doubt upon the maUcr Charleston U gone 
and I IwUoTo for tho want of a sullldent supply of prori^iont. 
Tho man that docs not now fwl for the honor of the bf#t and 
noblest caoto that ever a country rngaged In, and exert 
Hmsclf eccordmgly. Is no longer worthy of a pej^bls 
rosidcaco among a people detcnnlncd to be free. 0 B. 
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Iv^TJMBER X. 

OX TnO STJB.TEOT OF TAXATION. 

It ie impossible to sit down nnd tliink ecrionslj on the 
ftHairs of Amei ica, bnt the orimnal principles on which she 
resisted, nnd tlic glow nnd ardor which tncy inspired, will 
occur like the undefaced rcniembrnncc of a lovely scene. Tt 
trace ovei in imagination the purity of the cause, thevolun 
tni^ sacrifices that were made to sujiport it, nnd all the 
various turnings of the war in its defence, is at once both 
paying and rccciA ing respect Tlic jirmciplcs deserve to bo 
remembered, and to remember them rightly is leposscssing 
them In tins indulgence of generous recollection, we bccoino 
gainers by what wc seem to give, and the more we bestow 
^e nclicr wc become. 

So e\teiiBively right was the ground on which America 
proceeded, that' it not only took in over} pist and liberal 
sentiment which could impress the heart, but made it the 
direct inteiest of e\ cry class and order of men to defend the 
countiy. The war, on the part of Britain, was onginully a 
war of covetousness. Hie sordid, and not the splendid 
passions ^ave it being. The fertile fields and prosperous 
infancy ot America appeared to her as mines for tributary 
wealth. She viewed the hive, and disi emi ding the industry 
that had enriched it, thirsted for the honey But in the 
present stage of her afiaiis, the violence of temper is added 
to the rage of avai ice , and therefore, that wliicli at the first 
setting out proceeded from purity of principle and public 
interest, is now heightened by all the obligations of necessity ; 
for it requires but little knowledge of human nature to dis- 
cern what would be the consequences, were America agam 
reduced to the subjection of Britain. Uncontrolled power, 
in the hands of an incensed, imperious, and rapacious con- 
queror, is an engine of dreadful execution, and wo be to 
that country over which it can be exercised. The names of 
whig and tory would then be sunk in the general term of 
rebel, and the oppression, whatever it might be, would, with 
ve^ few instances of exception, hght equally on aU 

Britain did not go to war with America for the sake of 
domimon, because she was then m poBsession ; neither was 
it for the extension of trade and commerce, because she had 
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monopoUxed the whole, and the countiy had yielded to ft, 
neither was it to extingnuh what the might adl rebelUon. 
becanae before ehe b^an no rcaiatance enated* It conla 
then be from no other motiro than ayarice, or a dciign of 
eatabliflhmg in the first inatance, the same taxes in Amonca 
as are pai(f m England (which, as I shall presently show, are 
above eleven tunes heavier than the taxes we now pay for 
the present year, 1780) or, in the second instance, to con^ 
cate the whole property of America, m case of resistance 
and oonquost of the latter, of which she had thon no doubt 

I shall now proceed to show what the taxes in England 
are, and what the yearly mq>ense of the present war u to 
her — what the taxes of this conntry amount to. and what 
the annual expense of defending it cfiectnally will bo to ui, 
and shall endeavor concisely to point ont the canso of our 
difBculties, and the advantages on one side, and tho conso- 
qnonccs on tho other, in case wo do, or do not, put onrsclvcs 
m an efibctual state of defence. I mean to be open, candid, 
and imcerc. I see a nnlveraol wub to expel the enemy from 
the country, a mnnnuring bocanso tho war is not earned on 
witli more viOTf, and my intention is to show, as shortly as 
possible, both tho reason and tho remedy 

TIio number of souls In England (oxclosivo of Scotland 
and Ireland) is seven mnhona,* and the number of souls in 
Amenca is tlirco mdlioni 

Tlic amount of taxes In England (exclosivo of Scotland 
and Ireland) wsa, before tho present war commenced, olevcn 
millions six hundred and forty two thousand six hundrr^l 
and fiA\ thifo pounds stcrlmr, which, on an average, jj no 
Ics# a sum than one pound thirteen thlumgs and thrco-pcnco 
sterling per head per annum, men, women and chllartn . 
besides uonntr tnxe*, for tho support of Uie poor, anc| 
a tenth ot all the produce of tho earth for the support of 
the bisliop* and cfergr Jsoarlv five mlKions of thi* snm 
wont nnnnallT topav t1io interest of the national det»t,e<n 
tracted bj* former wars, and U»c remaining lum of sli ind 
lions six bundrvd and fortv twothouiand six hundrwl iwun '4 
sw app!io«l to defmv the reatlT expense of gorertmen , 
tho penre « abbfimienl of the army an 1 n-vw pl»r trr i 
TKniionerr ^c., rons^nmllr, the whole of the rn nt 
laxw l>eing thus an} n»j riatf»! she had nothin-^ to «{ irr out 
of them toward* defraying theeipenvM | rr^ nt -rxr 

TV u l i*»* e»* I » ert .nnWrlSii I * tf Ua, 

9f cu b* *1. 
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or any otlier ^ Tet liad slie not been in debt at the begin- 
ning of the war, as we were not, and, like ns, had onfy a 
land and not a naval war to carry on, her then revenue of 
eleven milhons and a half pounds sterling would have 
defrayed all her annual expenses of war and government 
within each year. 

But this not being the case with her, she is obliged to 
borrow about ten milhons pounds sterlmg, yearly, to prose- 
cute the war that she is now engaged in, (this year she bor- 
rowed twelve) and lay on new taxes to discharge the interest ; 
allowing that the present war has cost her only fifty millions 
sterlmg, the interest thereon, at five per cent ; will be two 
millions and an half; therefore the amount of her taxes now 
must be fourteen mdlions, which on an average is no less than 
forty shillings sterlmg, per head men, women and children, 
throughout the nation llTow as this expense of fifty mil- 
lions was borrowed on the hopes of conquermg America, 
and as it was avarice which first induced ner to commence 
the war, how truly wretched and deplorable would the con- 
dition of this country be, were she, by her own remissness, 
to suffer an enemy of such a disposition, and so circum- 
stanced, to reduce her to subjection. , 

I now proceed to the revenues of America. 

* The following is taken from Dr. Price’s state of the taxes of England, 
p 96, 9^, 98 

An account of the money drawn from the pubho by taxes, annually, being 
the medium of three years before the year 1776. 

Ajnount of customs m England. . ... 2 , 628 , 2151 . 

Amount of the excise m ^gland 4,649,892 

Land tax at 8s . . . . 1,800,000 

Land tax at 1« in the pound 460,000 

Salt duties . . . . . . . 218,789 

Duties on stamps, cards, dice, adyertisements, bonds, leases, 

mdentures, newspapers, almanacks, &a 280,788 

Duties on houses and windows 886,869 

Post office, seizures, wme hcencea, hackney coaches, Ac 260,000 
Annual profits from lottenes . ... 160,000 

Expense of collecting the excise in Boland . . . 297,887 

Expense of collecting the customs in England .... . . 468,700 

Interest of loans on the land tax at 4» expenses of collec- 
tion, mihtia, . 260,000 

Perquisites, &c to custom-house officers, Ac supposed . 260,000 
Expense of coUacting the salt duties m England 10 1-2 per 

cent . 27,000 

Sounties on fish exported . . . - 18,000 

Expense of coUectmg the duties on' stamps, cards, adver- 
tisements, Ac at 6 and 1-4 per cent. . 18,000 

Total, 11,642,063/ 


fj 
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I have already atated the ntnnber of aonla in Amerfca to 
be three millioiifl, and by a calonlation that I have made, 
which I have eveiy reason to believe is sufBdently correct 
the whole expense of the war, and the aupport of the scvo- 


and four ponce per head-men, women, and children, and the 
peace establishment at the end of the war, wiU bo bnt three 
qparters of a nuUiom or five shflhnga sterling per head. 
Kow, throwing ont oi the question cveiT thing of honor, 
pnnciplc, happiness, freedom end repntafion In the world, 
and taking it up on the simple gronnd of interest, I put ^e 
following case 

Snppoee Britam was to conquer America, and, as a eon 

a ocror, was to lay her under no oUier conditions man to pay 
le same proportion towards her annnal revonne which the 
people of England pay , our share, in that case, would bo 
six million ]>ound8 stcnlng yearly , can it tlicn bo a question, 
whether it is best to raise two millions to defend the conn 
tiT, and govern it ourselves, and only tlirce qoarlcrt of a 
nnlUon afterwards, or pay six millions to have it conquered, 
and lot the enemy govern ill 
Can it be supposed that conquorot* would choose to put 
themselves in a worse condibon than what they muted t»> 
the conquerodi In England, tho tax on rum isilTO shll 
lings and one penny stoning per gallon, whicli Is one sllrcr 
dollar and fourteen copper*. Now would it not be laugha 
ble to imagine, that after iho expense thoy taro bi\n at, 
they would lot dthor whig or drink it clicnp- r than 
thomsJYcst Coffee which is so Inconsiderable an article 
of consumption and support here, is there loaded with a 
doty, which makes the price betwom lire and six afjflfmgi 
per pound, and a pcnaitr of fifty nounda atcriing on any 
perfon detected In roasting llinhri own hnnae. Tlirro fa 
acarcclr a neccasary of life that yon can eat, dnrk, wear, or 
enjov, that is not Uiero loaded with a tax , erm Uie light 
from heaven la onlr pcrroitlcd to alilne Into thrir dwrlllngf 
br paying dghtecn pence atcriing per window annnallr; 
and the huroblesi drink of lift amEirbc«w, cannot tlirre 
nnrcba 5 ed wlUiont a Ux of nearly two copM per gatlotu 
trtidfs a heavy Ux upon th»« malt, and anotii^ on tim lop* 
befoTO it U brrwe*!, cxcluairo o*” a land Ur on the ranJi 
wMrh llirm lu abort the ronditioa of ihil e^inn- 

trr, In point of tatalJ m U ♦'i oj j rwnvc i1j« nomVr » f trt 
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poor 80 gi eat, and the extravagance and rapacioueness of 
the court eo enonnons, that, were they to effect a conquest 
of America, it ib then only that the dietressea of America 
TTOuld begin Neither vrould it signify any thing to a man 
-vrhether he he vhig or tory. TIic people of England, and 
the ministry of that countiy, know us by no such distinc- 
tions What tliey want is clear, solid revenue, and the 
modes winch they would take to procure it would operate 
alike on all. Their manner of reasoning would be short, 
because they would naturally infer, that if we were able to 
carry on a war of five or six years against them, we were 
able to pay the same taxes which they do. 

1 have already stated that the expense of conducting the 
present war, and the government ot the several states, may 
DO done lor two millions sterling, and the establishment in 
the time of peace, for three quarters of a million * 

As to navy matters, they nourish so well, and aie so well 
attended to by individuals, that I think it consistent on 
-every principle of i eal use and economy, to turn the navy 
into hard money (keeping only three or four packets) and 
apply it to the service of the army. We shall not have a 
smp the less ; the use of them, and the benefit from them, 
will be greatly increased, and their expense saved. We are 
now alhed with a foimidable naval power, from whom we 
derive the assistance of a navy. And the hne in which we 
can prosecute the war, so as to reduce the common enemT^ 
and benefit the alhance most effectually, will be by attend- 
-ing closely to the land service 

I estimate the charge of keeping up and maintaining an 
army, officermg them, and all expenses mcluded, sufficient 
for me defence of the country, to be equal to the expense of 
forty thousand men at thirty pounds sterling per head, which 
is one million two hundred thousand pounds 
I likewise allow four hundred thousand pounds for conti- 
nental expenses at home and abroad. 

And four hundred thousand pounds for the support of the 
-several state governments — the amount will then be, 

For the array l,200,000t 

Continental expenses at home and abroad 400,000 

(JoTemment of the sereral states 400,000 

Total 2,000,0001: 

• I have made the calonlations In sterhn^, because it is a rate generally 
known in all the states, and because, likewise, it admits of an easy comparison 
between our expense to support the war, and those of the enemy Four silver 
■dollars and a half is one pound >>.erluiir throe nence over 
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I taie the proporticm of this state, Poim^lTania, to be an 
eighth part of toe thirteen United States , the quota then 
for ns to raise •vnll be two hundred and fifW thousand pounds 
itcrhng , two hundred thousand of whici will be our share 
for the support and of the army, and continaital ci 
pensea at home and abroad, and thousand pounds foi 
the si^port of the state ^remment. 

In order to gam an Hoa of the proportion in which the 
raising such a sum will fall, I make the following cah 
culatioiu 

PennsylTania contains three hundred and serenty fire 
thousand Inhabitants, men, women and children , wldch is 
Ukewiso an eighth of tho number of inhabitants of the 
whole United States , therefore two hundred and fif^ tkou 
sand pounds sterlmg to be raised among three hundred and 
Boveuty fire thousand persons, is, on an arerage, thirteecn 
shillingB and four pcnco per head, per or somethl^ 

more than one shiUmg sterling per month ^d our pro- 
portion of three quarters of a mmlou for the goromment of 
tho countiy, in tune of peace, will bo nlno^ Uireo thousand 
seren hundred and fifty pounds sterling, fifty thousand of 
which will bo for the goremment expenses of tho state, and 
forty three thousand seven hundred and fity pounds for cod* 
tmentai expenses at homo and abroad 

Tho pcaco establishment then wHh on an aTcrage, bo fire 
shillings sterling per head. Whereas, was England now to 
stop, and tho war ccaso, her pcaco establishment would con 
tinuo tho same os it now is, rix. forty shillings per head, 
therefore was our taxes ncccasair for carrying on the war, 
as mncdi per head as hers now u, and tho dlfTcrcuco to be 
only wbeUicr wo should, at tho cad of the war, pay at tho 
rate of five ahJllIngs per head, or forty shnilngs j«cr litad, 
the ease needs no Uiinking oC But as wo can icvurclr de- 
fend nnJ kc* p the country for ono third Iwi than what our 
burden would bo if it was conquered, and luppirt Iho go- 
Tcrnmcnts nftonrarvls for one eighth of what jlntaln wonM 
lory on os and could I find a raUcr who« heart norrr foil 
the emotion of a fuarl of prfncIpV, crea that man onln 
fluenc^ by crery lore but tlie loro of rooncr, an I caj tile 

of no attachment but to hla IfitcT\-a-, wouU an I moit frum 
the frugality which goTcnis him, conlnhuto to tl c dr'enca 
of ll>o rounlTT 0 ho U U a mber anl Qra an 

lliot. Bit wJjf^ wolato ia with it fterr thin^ tfist ran 
omammi msnUnd. w! cn tho lin- our Imcfr. 
tha line of onr bijplnoa* whm all tlitl can rhorr 
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ftv mafce title Leait, when a sense of honor, fame, ehaiacter, 
at home and ahioad, are interwoven not only with tlie 
geciuTty but the mcrease of property, there exists not a man 
in America, unless 
see that his good 
defence 

I do not imagine that an instance can be produced in the 
woild, of a countiy puttmg herself to such an amazing charge 
to conquer and enslave another, as Britain has done. Tme 
sum 18 too great for her to think of with any tolerable degree 
of tempei ; and when we consider the burden she sustains, 
as well as the disposition she has shown, it would be the 
height of folly in us to suppose that she would not reimburse 
herself by the most rapid means, had she Amenca once more 
withm her power. With such an oppression of expense, 
what would an empty conquest be to her! "^^at reh’ef 
under such circumstances could she derive from a victory 
without a prize ? It was money, it was revenue she first 
went 10 war for, and nothmg but that would satisfy her. It 
is not the nature of avarice to be satisfied with any thing 
else Every passion that acts upon mankind has a peculiar 
mode of operation Many of them are temporaiy and 
fluctuating ; they admit of cessation and variety. But ava- 
rice is a fixed, uniform passion It neither abates of its vigor 
nor changes its object ; and the reason why it does uot, is 
founded m the nature of things, for wealth has not a nval 
where avarice is a ruhng passion One beauty ma^ excel 
another, and extmguish irom the mind of man the pictured 
remembrance of a foimer one . but wealth is the phoenix of 
avarice, aud therefore cannot seek a new object, because 
there is not another in the world. 

I now pass on to show the value of the present taxes, and 
conmare them wath the annual expense ; but this I shall 
preface with a few explanatory remarks. 

There are two distmct thmgs which make Ike payment 
of taxes difficult , the one is the large and real value of the 
sum to be paid, and the other is the scarcity of the thing in 
which thorpayment is to be made , and although these ap 
pear to be one and the same, they are in several mstances 
not only different, but the difficulty springs from different 
causes. 

Suppose a tax to be laid equal to one half of what a man’s 
yearly meome is, such a tax could not be paid, because the 
property could not be spared , and on the other hand, sup 


ne oe an nirea emissary, wJio does not 
is connected with keeping up a sufficient 
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po6o a very trifling tax "waB laid, to bo collected In pMrh. 
•uoh a tax likewise could not bo paid, because they could 
not be had- Kow any person may see tnat these are diitmct 
cases, and the latter of them is a representation of onr own 
Tim t tho difficulty cannot proceed from the former, that 
is, from the real tsIuo or weight of tho tax, is evident at tho 
first new to anv person who wiH consider lU 
The amount of tlie qnota of taxes for this state, for tho 
present year, 1780. (and so in proportion for cveij other 
state) is twenty nulhonB of dollars, which, at sorenty for one, 
U hut sixty four thousand two bnndred and dghty pounds 
tiiree shillings sterling, and on an average, is no more than 
three shiUmgs and fivcpenco sterling per head, per annum 
per man, woman and child, or threepence two-filUis per head 
per month. Kow hero is a clear, positive fact, that cannot 
be contradicted, and which proves that tho difficulty cannot 


oe in tno woicai oi uie lax, lor lu iv « n umiJ, buu irt 
from being adequate to our quota of the expense of tho war 
The qnit rents of ono penm etcrhng per acre on only ono 
half of the state, come to upwards of fifty thoniand pounds, 
which is almost as much os all the taxes of tho present year, 
and as those qnlt-rcnls made no part of the taxes then paid, 
and are now discontinued, the qnantl^ of moncr drawn for 
public semco this year, cxclusiro of the militia fines, which 
1 shall take notice of In the proceas of this work, is less than 
what waa paid and payaldo in any year preceding tho 
revolution, and since the lost war, what I mc^ is, that 
tho Quit-ronts and taxes taken together came to a larger sum 
then, than the present taxes without tho quit rents do now 
Mr Intention bv these argummls and calculations w to 
place the difficulty to tlio ri^it caufc, ami show that It d<va 
not proceed from tlio weight or worth of tho tax, but from 
the fcarcitv of tlio medium in which It U pa d . and (o nia*- 
trate this point rtlll farther, I shall now show, that if tho 
-tax of twenty rollllon* of dollaw wa^ of fonr timrs tho rraf 
valnc It now 1 % or nearly so, which would bo about tiro hon 


valnc U now l", or ncar»j . 

driHl ami fiflr thousand pounds sterling sod wool i be our 
fall finot*, thUsuro would hare raUM with more e^ 


fall nuoU, thUsuro would hare raUM with e^ 
mn 1 have l«i fi ll, than the preset sum of only sixty 
four thonsan 1 two bun Irvil and eighty pran I*. 

Tlie conmlcnc^ or Inro3V«l*mty of paying a Ux fa 
Tnonev arises from the quantilr of mm-ty tiitt -an b- 

.VPI-I th. rna tn^t w.. Irft 
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possession of two hundred millions of dollars, perhaps as 
equally dispersed as it was possible for trade to do it. An I 
as no more was to be issued, the rise or fall of prices could 
neither increase nor diminish the quantity. It therefore 
remained the same through all tlie fluctuations of trade and 
exchange. 

iJsow nad the exchange stood at twenty for one, which 
was the rate congicss calculated upon when they arranged 
the quota of the several states, the latter end of last year, 
trade would have been carried on for nearly four times less 
money than it is now, and consequently the twentj' millions 
would have been spai ed with much greater ease, and when 
collected would have been of almost four times the value that 
they now ai e. And on the other hand, was the depi eciation to 
be mnet}^ or one hundred for one, the quantity required for 
trade would be more than at sixty or seventy for one, and 
though the value of tlicm would bo less, the difliculty of 
sparing tlic mono}' out of trade would be greater. And on 
these tacts and arguments I rest the matter, to ])rove that it 
is not the want of propeity, but the scared v of the medium 
by which the proportion of property for taxation is to be 
measured out, that makes the cmbni rassment which wo lie 
under There is not money enough, and, what is equally aa 
true, the people will not let there lie mone}’’ enough. 

While I am on the subject of the curiency, I shall oflei 
one remaik wliich will appear true to eveiy body, and can 
be accounted foi b}" nobody, which is, that the better the 
times were, the worse the money grew , and the worse the 
times were, the bettei the money stood It never depreciated 
by any advantage obtained by the enemy Tlie troubles oi 
1776, and the loss of Philadelphia m 1777, made no sensible 
unpi ession on it, and every one knows that the surrender of 
Cliaileston did not produce the least alteration m the rate 
of exchange, which, for long before, and foi more than three 
months after, stood at sixty foi one It seems as if the cer- 
tainty of its bemg our own, made us careless of its value, 
and that the most distant thoughts of losmg it made us hug 
it the closer, like something we were loth to part with ; or 
tliat'we depreciate it for our pastime, which, when called to 
seriousness by the enemy, we leave off to i enew again at our 
leisure In short, our good luck seems to break us, and our 
bad makes us whole 

Passmg on from this digression, I shall now endeavoi to 
bring mto one view tbe several paiis which I have already 
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stated, and form thereon aome pTopodtJcni, and ccrn* 
dnde. 

I have placed before the reader, the aTerage tax per bead, 
paid by the people of England -which is forty ihilUngs 


Ana I have diown the rate on an average per bead, which 
win defray all the expense* of the war to na, and support 
the several covemments without running the cotmtiy into 
debt which u thirteen shillmgs and fonrponco. 

I ^-vo shown what the peaco establishment may he con* 
dneted for, via. on dghth part of what it wonld be, if under 
the government of Britain, 

And I have likewise shown what the averagoper head of 
the present taxes are, namely, three Bhillings and flveponce 
sterung, or threepence two-wlha per month, and that Aclr 
whole yearly value, m sterling, Is only sixty four thou^d 
two hundred and eighty poonda. ‘Whereas our ouota, to 
ko^ the payments equal -with the expenses, is two nnndred 
and fifty thousand pounds. Consequently, there Is a defi 
aency of one hondrw and dghtv five thousand eoron hnn* 
drod and twenty pounds, and the tame proportion of defect, 
according to the Mveral quotas, happens in every other 
sUtc, And this defect Is the causo -why the army has been 
so Indifferently fed, clothed and paid. It Is tho causo, like- 
•wise, of the nerveless state of tho campolcu, and tho Insecu 
nty of tho countrv J^ow, if a tax equal to ihirtcou and 
fourpcnco per head, will removo all those difllcnltins and 
make tho people secure in their homes, leave them to follow 
tho buBinoes of thdr stores and farms unmolested, and not 
only keep out, but dnvo out tho enemy from tho country , 
and If the neglect of raising this sum will let them In, and 

f roduce tho evils whli ml^t be prevented— on wbch tide, 
ask, docs the wisdom, interest and policy lie T Or, rather, 
wonld It not bo an insult to reason (o pal tlio qu»vtion I 
The sura when proportioned out according to the a-'VCTal 
abllitira of tho people can hurt no one, boi an Inroad from 
tho enemy ruin* hundreds of famlhes. 

Look ot the dertroctioa done in this ritr Tho many 
hoo««i toUU, drtlrojeJ »nd oIhrM . tJit wai ^ erf 

IcacM in tho coantrr aronml It, b«! If. tli. plondirr o' for- 
oitnt for»« »nd proTidom. I do no* topik** tii.l lulf 
« nilllinn » orllnp «oold wn.Uto tho »r 1 

Uii^ I Ilk. boar snr j.ritwttlon to Iho tbit wooM 

make ni irtrurr tbo datn.pr on in lYrtij* .t I<ait 
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len pouiids i^iorling per head, wMcli is as mucli afi thirteen 
shillings and four pence pei head conies to for fifteen years. 
The same has happened on the frontiers, and in the Jerseys, 
hTew-Tork, and other places where the enemy has been— 
Carolina and Geoigia are likewise suffering the same fate. 

That the people generally do not understand the insuffi 
fiiency of the taxes to carry on the war, is evident, not only 
from common observation, but from the construction of sev- 
eral petitions, which weie presented to the assembly of this 
state agamst the recommendations of congress of the 18th 
of March last, for tahmg u]p and fonding the jpresent cur- 
rency at forty for one, and issuing new money m its stead. 
The prayer of the petition was, that the cwTrency might he 
a^pprechated hy tojxea (meaning the present taxes) cwm tha;t 
ya/rt of the taxes he applied to the support of the m'nvy^ if the 
army could not he otherwise supported. JSTow it could not 
have been possible for such a petition to have been pre- 
sented, had the petitioners known, that so far h:orsipart of 
the taxes bemg sufficient for the support of the army, the 
whole of them falls three-fourths short of the years ex- 
penses. 

Before I proceed to propose methods by which a sufficiency 
■of money may be raised, I shall take a short view of the 
general state of the ..ounfry. 

hTotwithstanding the weight of the war, the ravages of 
the enemy, and the obstructions she has thrown in the way 
of trade and commerce, so soon does a young country out- 
grow misfortune, that America has already surmounted 
many that heavily oppressed her. Bor the first year or two 
-of the war, we were ^ut up within our porta, scarce ven- 
turing to look towards the ocean, blow our rivers are 
beautified with large and valuable vessels, our stores filled 
with merchandise, and the produce of the country has a 
ready market, and an advantageous price Gold and silver, 
chat for a while seemed to have retreated again within the 
bowels of the earth, have once more risen into circulation, 
and every d^ adds new strength to trada commerce and 
agricuhme. Li a pamphlet, written by Sir J ohn Balrymple, 
and Qispoisedin America in the year 1775, he asserted, that, 
two twcmy-gun s/i^s^ nay^ says he, tenders of those ships^ 
staUontya heihoeen Albemmie sound a/nd Ghesapeake hay, 
would shut up the trade of Am&nea for 600 mtles. ^ How 
little did Sir Jelu. Dalrymple know of the abilities of 
America 
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Tmder the corenunent of Britain, the trade of tM* 
coimtij -wns loaded^ Tntli rcatnctioM. It was 01117 a few 
foreign porta ■which "we were allowed to Roll to How it is 
otherwise, and aHowmg that the q-oanti^ of trade la but 
half what it was before U10 war, the case must show the rait 
adrantage of an open trade, because the present quanti^ 
under her restnetions could not eupport itsdf , from whicn 
I infer, that if half the qnanti^ ■without the restrictions can 
bear itself up nearly, If not quite, ei woH aa the whole when 
subject to them, now prosperous must the condlbon of 
America be when the ehaQ retnin open with all the 
world. By the trade I do not mean the employment of a 
merchant only, but the whole interest and hurincas of the 
country taken coHectiTcly 

It IB not BO much my intention, by this publication, to 
propose particular plans for raising money, as it is to ibow 
file necessity and tbe adranti^ea to bo derived from it 3 iy 
piinapal design is to form too disposition of tho people to 
file mcasnres which I am fully penuaded it is thdr interest 
and duty to adopt, and which needs no other force to aecom 
plish them than file foroo of bdng felt Bnt as every hint may 
be ut^ol, I Bhall throw out a sketch, and leave others to 
make eu^ iraprovements upon it as to them may appear 
reasonable. 

Tho annual sum wanted is two millions, and tho averago 
rate in which it falls, is thirteen ihUhngs and fourpcace per 
head. 

Snppoee, then, that wo raise half tho run and sixty thon 
sand^nnOB over Tho Bverago rate thereof will be scTcn 
shillings per head 

la this case wc shall hare half tho supply that wo want, 
and an annual fund of sixty thousand pounds wbcrcon to 
borrow the other mllhoa , becauio sixtr lliowand pounds is 
tho interest of a million at six per cent . and if at Uio end 
of another rear wc should U oblitrtd bv the rontlnusnro 
of tbo war, to borrow anotlur million, tho taxes will be 
incroasod to fcvcn shlUingt and slrpencr, and thus for 
every million borrowid, an additional tax, equal to sixpenre 

per head, must be levied 

^Tbosnm toboralsM next ycarwltl IwonB million anl 
slxtv thousand pounds one Iialf of which I vi>rti?J pn j 
should be ralsM by dullrs on fmjv rt«l iwK ar I 
coods, and the other half I v a tax < n Un Ini t sr I 

honi^ or such other m -an* .-trh > at fnk% J rj*** 
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But ns the duties od jmpoi'cs aud pviT^c poods mast be the 
same m all the states, tticrefoie the rate per cent, or what 
other form the duty snail be laid, must be ascertained and 
regulated by congress, and ingiafted m that form into the 
law of each state ; and the monies aiising therefrom cained 
into the treasuiy of each state Tlic duties ’to be paid in 
gold or saver 

There are many reasons why a duty on imports is the 
most convenient duty or tax that can be collected . one of 
which is, because the whole is payable in a few places m a 
country, and It likewise operates with the greatest case and 
equality, because as ever}’’ one pays m pioportion to what 
he consumes, so people in genenil con'^umc in pioportion to 
what they can afford, and therefore the tax is icgulated by 
tbe abilities which every man supposes himself to have, or 
in other words, every man becomes his own assessoi, and 
pays hy a little at a time, when it suits him to buy 
Besides it is a tax which people may pay or let alone hy not 
consuming the articles , and though the alternative may have 
no influence on their conduct, the power of choosing is an 
agreeable thing to the mind. For m}’’ own part, it would 
be a satisfaction to me, was there a duty on all sorts of 
hquors during tlie war, as in my idea of things it would he 
an addition to the pleasures of society, to know, that when 
che health of the army goes lound, a few diops from every 
glass become tlieirs. How often have I heard an eraphati- 
cal wish, almost accompanied with a teai, “ Oh, that our 
poor fellows in the field had some of tins /” Why, then, need 
we suffei under a fruitless sympathy when there is a way 
to enjoy both the wish and the entei tamment at once ? 

But the great national policy of putting a duty upon 
imports is, that it either keeps the foreign trade in our 
hands, or diaws something for the defence of the country 
from every foreigner who participates it with us. 

Thus much for the first half of the taxes, aud as each state 
will best devise means to raise the other half, I shall confine 
my remaiks to the resources of this state, ' 

The quota, then, of this state, of one million and sixty 
thousand pounds, will he one hundred and thirty-thiee thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty pounds, the half of which is sixty- 
six thousand six bundled and twenty-five pounds , and sup- 
posing one fourth pait of Pennsylvania inhabited, then a 
tax of one bushel of wheat on every twenty acres of land, 
one with another, would produce the sum, and all the pre 
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lent taxes to cease ‘WTiereas, the tithes of the bishops and 
do^QT in England, exclusive of the taxes, are upwards of 
halfe buahd of wheat on «rwy txngU acre of land, good 
and bad, throughout the nation. 

Tn the former part of this paper, I mentioned the mlhtia 
fines, hnt reserve speaHug to the matter, which I now 
do The ground I shall put it upon that two mlHionf 


the inconvenient metrod of continually calling men from 
their emplo^enfs, which, of all others, is the most eipen 
eve and the Itaul gubstanoal I oonsldftr the revenues 
created hy taxes as the first and principal thing, and fines 
only as secondary and acmdantal tnm^ It was not the in- 
tention of the mlhtia law to apply 3ie fine* to any tlitng 
else but the support of the mfiiti ft, neather do they produce 
any revenue to the state, yet these fines amount to more 
than all the taxes for taxing the muster roU to be slify 
thousand man, the fine on forty thousand who may not 
attend, will be sixty thousand pounds sterling, and those 
who musten will give up a portion of time equate half that 
mm, and II the eteht clMaes should be c^ed within the 
year, and one third turn out, the fine on the remaining forty 


year, and one tnird turn out, tne nne on tne remaining forty 
^ousand would amount to seventy-two mflUons ofooDars, 
oeside the fifteen shillings on every hxmdred pounds of pro- 


perty, and the charge of seven and a half per cant, for col 
lecting, in certain instances, which, on the whole, would 
he upwards of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds star- 

Now If those vffly fines disable the country from raising a 
sufficient revenue without producing an equivalent advan- 
tage, would it not be for the ease and mter^ of all parties 
tomcreaso the revenne, in the manner I have proposed, or 
any bettor, If a better can bo devised, and cease the opera 
tion of the fines! I would still keep the mlhtia u an 
organised body of men, and should there bo a real neces* 
nty to call them forth, pay them out of the proper roiunuea 
of the state, and increase the taxes a third or fourth pot cent, 
on those who do not attend. Ity limits will not allow mo 
to go farther into thli matter, which I rfiall therefore close 
wiSi this remark , tiiat fines are, of all modes of revenue, 
the most unsuitad to the minds of a free country ‘When a 
man pays a tax, he knows that the public noc^ty require* 
It, and therefore feels a pride in discharging hu duty, boi 
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R flue seems rh atonement for neglect of duty, and of conse- 
qnence is paid until disci edit, and frequently levied with 
seventy. 

I liavenow only one 8ub]ect more to speak of, •with which I 
shall conclude, which is, tlie resolve of congress of the 18th 
of March last, foi taking up and funding the present cur- 
rency at forty for one, and issuing new money in its 
stead. 

Every one knows that I am not the flatterer of congress, 
hut in this instance they arc right j and if that measure is 
suppoi ted, the currency •will acquire a value, wMch, with- 
out it, it will not But this is not all : it ■will give relief to 
the finances until such time as they can be properly ar- 
ranged, and save the country from being immediately 
double taxed under the present mode In short, support 
that measme, and it -anil support you, 

I have now waded throng a tedious course of difficult 
business, and over an untrodden path The subject, on 
every point in which it could be viewed, was entangled -with 
perplexities, and enveloped in obscurity, yet such are the 
resources of America, that she wants nothing but system to 
secure success 

Common Sensiu 

Philadelphia, Oet 6, lYSO. 




NUMBER XI. 

OF THE KIFQ OF ENGLAND’S SPEECH. 

Of all the innocent passions which actuate the human 
jnind, there is none more iimversally prevalent than curiosity. 
It reaches all mankind, and in matters which concern us, or 
concern us not, it alike provokes in us a desire to know 
them 

Although the situation of Ajnerica, superior to every 
effort to enslave her, and daily rising to importance and 
lence, hath placed her above the region of anxiety, it has 
still left her within the circle of curiosity ; and her fancy to 
see the speech of a man who had proudly threatened to bring 
her to his feet, was visibly marked "with tliat tranquil con 
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fidenc6 -whioh cared nothing about ita content*. It wa* in 
qnired after -with a smile, read with a lanpbj gnd diflinifised 
^th difldain. 

BnL a* jnatice ib due, even to an enemy, it la right to , 
that the roeech ia aa w^ mana^d aa the eanbarraaaod con 
ditionoftheirafEaiiioouldwellaainitof, and though hardly 
a hue of it IB true, except the monmfhl atoiy of Comwalll^ 
it may serve to amnae the deluded commona and people of 
Englfmd, for whom it waa calculated. 

“The war,” aayt the speeoln “ u atffl unhappily prolonged 
by that restiea ambition which first excited onr enemiee to 
oommenoe and which etfil contmnea to diaappoint my 
eameet wiahea and diligent ezertionB to restore the pnblm 
tranq^uifllty ” 

How eaiy it la to abuae tenth and language, when men, by 
habitual wickedneoi, have learned to set justice at defianc& 
That the very man who began the war, yvho with the most 
■nUen inaolence refdaed to answer, and even to hear ^ 
humblest of idl pebtionfl, who hath enoomraged hi* officer* 
and biB army in the m(^ aava^ cmeltlefi, and the most 
ecandalou* plunderingi, who ham stirred up the Trutiftn* on 
one fide, and the negroes on the other, and invoked every 
aid of h^ in his behSi^ should now, with an afiected air of 
pty, term the tables from, hlmsdf, and ohaijm to another the 
wlokedneia t^ti* hi* own, canomy beequj&edby thebaae* 
ness of the heart that iQxike it 

2*0 h6 ncU^ wrong %e more autniy than to ho nuaniyrtaH, 
is an ftT j n om iQ^ I once used on a former occasion, and it li 
eg[TiaIly applicable now We feel something Hhe respect for 
oonalitancy even in error W© lament file vlrteio that li de* 
banohed into a vice^ hut the vice that affects a virteie becomes 
the more detestable and amongst the yarious aasumptiom 
of chaiaotar. which hypoori^ baa taught, and men hare prac 
bsed, theroisnone that raise* a higher relish of disguat, than 
to see disappointed inveterate twisting itael^ by the most 
rlflible falseboods, into an appearance of piety which It ha* 
no pretenaioDfl to 

‘^ut I should not,” continues the •peech, “ answer the 
trust committed to the sovereign of a /re# ywpfc, nor mahe 
a suitable return to my subjects for their constant, zealous, 
and affectionate attachment to mj peraon, fsmiJy and 
ment, if I consented to sacrifice, cither to my own deslro or 
peace, or to their temporary ease and rchoii ihoH etsmital 
f^)S# and ^rmanmt tnUrttts upon the maintenance and 
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preservation of Mliich, tlie future etrengtli and secnritj of 
this countrjr must piincipally depend.” < 

That the man wliose ignorance and obstinacy first involved 
and still continues the nation in the most hopeless and ex- 
pensive of all wais, should now meanly flattei tliem with the 
name of free pcojplc^ and make a merit of his crime, under 
the disguise of their essential rights and permanent interests, 
is something which disgiaces even the character of perverse- 
ness. Is he afraid they will send him to Hanover, or what 
does lie fear? "WTay is the sycophant thus added to the 
hypocrite, and tlie man who pretends to govern, sunk into 
the humble and submissive memorialist? 

"Wliat those essential nghts and permanent inteiests are, 
on which the future stiength and security of England must 
principally depend^ are not so much as alluded to. They are 
words which impress nothing but the ear, and are calculated 
on^ for the sound 

Eut if they have any reference to America, then do they 
amount to the disgraceful confession, that England, who 
once assumed to be her potectress, has now become her 
dependant The British king and ministry are constantly 
hdding up the vast importance which America is of to Eng- 
land, in order to allure the nation to carry on the war : now, 
whatever ground there is for this idea, it ought to have 
operated as a reason for not beginning it^ and, therefore, 
they support their present measures to their own disgrace, 
because the arguments which they now use, are a toect 
reflection on their former policy. 

“The favorable appearance of affau’s,” continues the 
speech, “in the East mdies, and the safe arrival of the 
numerous commercial fleets of my kingdom, must have given 
you satisfaction ” 

That things are not quite so bad eveiy where as in America 
may be some cause^ of consolation, but can be none for 
triumph. One broken leg is better than two, but still it is not a 
source of joy : and let tae appearance of affairs in the East 
Indies be ever so favorable, they are nevertheless worse than 
at first, without a prospect of their ever being better But 
the mournful story of Comwallis was yet to be told, and it 
was necessary to give it the softest introduction possible. 

“ But in the course of tlus year,” continues the speech, 
“my assiduous endeavors to guard the extensive dominions 
of my crown have not been attended with success equal to 
the ]U8tice and uprightness of mv views ” — What lustice and 
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npr^htnoM thew wbb in beginning a ttat with America, the 
willjudgeof, and the nneqnSled barbarity with widch 

it has been conduotod, is not to bo -worn from the memory 
by the cant of Bmvelling hypocn^ 

“ And it ifl with ffr^cUconoam lliat I inform you that the 
events of war have been veir unfortunate to my arma in 
Virginia, having ended in the lots of my forOM m that pro 
vmoe.” — And ottr great oonoem ia that th^ are not aQ 
served m the same manner 

“ No endeavora have been wanting on my part,” saya the 
•poeoh, “ to extinguiah that spirit of rebellion wbion om 
enemiee have found ftieans to foment and TUftintafn fn the 
oolonlee , and to reetore to my niyad* in Amenoa 

that liMpv and prosperous condition whi^ they formerly 
derived ^m a due obedienoe to the laws.” 

The expreesion of ddudad tu^doU ib become so hahknied 
and oontenmtible, and the more so when we see them TTinVing 
prisoners of whole armies at a time, that the pndeofnm 
Doing laughed at would induce a man of common sense to 
leave it orn Bat the moat ofrennre falsehood In the para* 
graph, la the attributing prospen^ of Am^oa to a 
wrong caus& It was the unremittea industry of the settlen 
and udr descendants, the hard labor and toll of perseve> 
Ing fortitud^ that were the true causes of the proepenfy of 
America Ine former tyranny of Kngland served to people 
It, and the virtoe of the advmtarers to improve it. j&kCie 
man, w^, with his axe hath oleared a wi^ m the wilder- 
neas, and now poesesses an estate, what made him rich, and 
he win tell vou the labor of his hands, the sweat cn his 
brow, and the bleeaing of faeavem Let Britain but leave 
Amonoa to herself and she asks no more. She has risen 
into greatneea without the knowledge and against the will 
of England, and has a right to the umnoleeted taijoyment 
of her own created wealth. 

“ I will order,” says the speech, “ the estimates of the 
ensuingveartobelaidbefaroyou. I rely on your wisdom and 
public spirit for such sappll» as the ciromnstanoes of our 
affairs sbaP be found to require. Among the many fll oon- 
sequenoes which attend the continaation of the present war, 
Imoft ahwwrdly regret the additional burdens which It must 

unavoidably bring upon my folthfhl subjects.” 

It is strange that a nation must run through such a 
labyrinth of trouble, and capend such a ma* of wealth to 
gam the wisdom which an houris reflection might have 
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taught. The final Bupenority of America over every 
attempt rJiat an island might make to conquei hei, was ai. 
natnrally marked m the constitution of things, as tlie future 
ability of a giant over a divaif is delineated in his features 
while an infant. How far providence, to accomplish purposes 
which no human wisdom could foresee, permitted such 
extraordmary errors, is still a secret in the womb of time, 
and must remain so till futmity shall give it birth. 

“ In the prosecution of this great and important contest,” 
says the speech, “ m which we are engaged, I retain a firm 
confidence in of di'oine provideiicc and a per- 

fect conviction in the justice of my tfause, and I have no 
doubt, but, that by the concurrence and suppoit of my 
parhament, by the valour of my fleets and aimies, and by a 
vigorous, animated, and united exertion of the faculties and 
resources of my people, I shall be enabled to lestore the 
blessmgs of a safe and honorable peace to all my domin- 
ions ” 

The kmg of England is one of the readiest believers in the 
world. In the beginning of the contest he passed an act to 
put America out of the protection of the crown of England, 
and though providence, for seven years together, hatii ]put 
him out of her protection, still the man has no doubt. Like 
Pharaoh on the edge of the Bed sea, he sees not the plunge 
he IB making, and precipitately drives across the flood that 
is closing over his head. 

I thum it a reasonable supposition, that this part of the 
speech was composed before the arrival of the news of the 
capture of Cornwallis . for it cei-tainly has no relation to 
their condition at the time it was spoken. But, be this as 
it may, it is nothing to us. Our line is fixed Our lot is 
cast , and America, tlie child of fate, is arriving at maturity 
"We have nothing to do but by a spirited and qmck exer- 
tion, to stand prepared for war or peace. Too great to 
yield, and too noble to insult ; superior to misfortune, and 
generous in success, let us untaintedly preserve the cha- 
racter which we have gained, and show me future ages an 
example of unequalled magnanimity. There is something 
m the cause and consequence of America that has drawn on 
her the attention of all mankind. The world has seen her 
brave. Her love of hberty ; her ardour m supportmg it ; 
the justice of her claims, and the constancy of her fortitude 
has won her the esteem of Europe, and attached to her in- 
terest the first power m that countiy. 
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Sot ritnation now is snch, that to whatoTer point, past, 
present or to oome, ane casts her eyes, nerw matter nies to 
convince her that ene ifl nght. In her conduct towards her 
enemy, no reproachfol sentiment lurks in secret. Ko sense 
of injustice is left upon the mmd. Untainted widi amhiticoL 
and a stranger to revenge, her progrees hath been marra 
hr providence, and she, in every stage of the conflict, has 
blest her with suoceas. 

But let not America wrap herself up In ddusive hope and 
suppose the busmese done. ISie least remisBuees in prepa- 
ration, the least relaiatian in execution, will only serve to 
prolong the war, and increase expense*. JI our enemies 
can draw consolation from m&fortmie, and exert themselves 
i^n despair, how much more ought we, who are to win a 
coutmeut by the oonqueet, and have atr^dy an earnest of 
success! 


Having in the preceding part, made my remarks on the 
several matters which the speech contains, I wh^TI now rnaVn 
my remarks on what it does not contain. 


,y remarks on wnat it does not contain. 

^ere is not a syllable in it reepectmg alHancee. Either 
the ii^ufitioe of ^tain is too glaring or her condition too 
desperate, or botln for any ned^bormg power to oome to 


desperate, or botln for any nedghbormg power to oome to 
her support. In the beginning of the contest, when the had 
only America to oonte^ with, she faired assistance from 
Heeee, and other smaller states of Germany, and for nearly 
three years ^d America, young, raw, undlscfclined and un- 


provided. stand against the power of Brimin, aided by 
twenty mousand fordgn troc^*, and made a complete con- 
quest of one entire army 13ie remembrance of those things 
ought to inspire us witii confidence and greatness of min d, 
and cany us through every rematnlim olfflculty with con 
tent and oheorfulnesa. What are the little sufferings of the 
OToent day, compared with the hardsi™ that are past f 
fiffT A -was a time, when we had neither house nor home m 
safety , when every hour was tim hour of alarm and danger , 
^en the mind, tortured with anxiety; knew no repose, 
every thing but hope and fortituae, was bidding us 

use to look back upon those thin« , to caU to 
the tnnre <rf trouble and the scenes or complicated 
^rolsh that are paat and gone. Then every orpenso was 
^n, compared with the droad of conquest and the misery 
ofaubmls^n. Wo did not stand debntmg u^n tnfles, or 
contendlui, about the necessary and unavoldablo char;;cs of 
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defence Every one bore hie lot of suffering and looked for- 
ward to happier days, and scenes of rest. 

Perhaps one of tne greatest dangers which any country 
•can be exposed to, aiises from a kind of trifling which some- 
•times steals upon the mind, when it supposes the danger 
past, and this unsafe situation marks at this time the 
peculiar crisis of America. What would she once have 
given to have known that her condition at this day should 
be what it now is ? And yet we do not seem to place a 
proper value upon it, nor vigorously pursue the necessaiy 
measures to secure it. We know that we cannot be defended, 
nor yet defend om’selves, without trouble and expense. We 
have no right to expect it ; neither ought we to look for it. 
We are people, who, in our situation, differ from all the 
woild We fonn one common floor of public good, and, 
whatevei is our charge, it is paid for our own mterest and 
upon our own account. 

Misfortune and experience have now taught us system and 
method ; and the arrangements for carrying on the war are 
reduced to rule and order The quotas of Sie several states 
are ascertained, and I mtend in a future publication to show 
what they are, and the necessity as well as the advantages 
of vigorously providing them 

Ih the mean time, l shall conclude this paper with an 
instance of British cleTnency^ from Smollett’s History of 
England, vol xi p 239, pnnted in London It will serve 
to ^ow how dismal the situation of a conquered people is, 
and that the only security is an effectual defence 

We all know that the Stuart family and the house of 
Hanover opposed each other for the crown of England. The 
Stuart family stood first in the hne of succession, but the 
■other was the most successful 

In July, 1745, Charles, the son of the exiled king, landed 
in Scotland, collected a small force, at no time exceeding 
five or SIX thousand men, and made some attempts to re-es- 
tablish his claim The late duke of Cumberland, uncle to 
the present king of England, was sent against him, and on 
the I6th of April foUowii^, Charles was totally defeated at 
Culloden, m Scotland. Success and power are the only 
situations m which clemency can be shown, and those who 
are cruel, because they are victorious, can with the same 
facihty act any other degenerate character 

“ Immediately after the decisive action at Culloden, the 
duke i'f Cumberland took possession of Inverness, where 
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fix sud thirty deserters, convicted hy a ocmrt 
ordered to he execnted them he detached eeveral parties to 
ravage the coimtry One of these apprehended fiie Lady 
IfaotiTitosh, who waa aent pnaoner to ^vorneffl, phmderOT 
her honse, and drove away ner cattle, thon^ horinuhand 
was actoally in the service of the government. He caetle 
of Lord Lovat was destroyed. The Prenoh pnAonere were 
Bent to Cariiale and Pann& KUmamoo^ Balmermo. 
Oromartiei and hlf son, the lord Macleod, were conveyed hj 
sea to London , and thoee of an inferior rant were confined 
in different pnaon*. Uie marqnia of TuHibardiDe, together 
with a hrother of the earl of I>raitnore and llmTay, the 
pretond'sffl eecret&iy, were seuted and transported to the 
tower of London, to which the eaii of Traqnaire had been 
committed on iuiplaon , and the eldert son of lord Lovat 
was Imprisoned in the c^e of Edinburgh. In a word, aD 
the lafla in Great Bntam, firom the capit^ northwards, ware 
filled with those nnhcirtoiiat® captives and grwit numbcn 
of them wore crowded together m the holds ot ships, where 
they p«TjBhed in tbe moet d^orable manner, for want of 
au and exercise. Some rebel chieft escapod m two Itaoh 
frigates that arrived on the coast of Loohaber about the end 
of April, and engaged three vessels belongmg to his Britan 
nio majesty, whiSi they obliged to retire. Otoert embaiied 
on board a ihip on the coast of Bnohan, and were conveyed 
to Norway, firom whence th^ travelled to Swedem. In the 
month of jilajv^e dnke of Chnnbecrland advanced with the 
army into the ffighlands, as fax as fort Augustns, where ho 
encamped . and sent off detachments on all han^ to hunt 
down fee ragitivos, and Jar waste the countiT with fire and 
swTjrd. He casties of Glengary and Xoduel were plxm 
deny! and burned, eveiy bouse, hut, or habitation, met 
with the same fate, without distinction, and all the cattle 
and provision were carried off, the men were either shot 
upon ^0 mountains, Jke wild beasts, or put to death in cold 
blood, vrithout form of trial , the women, after having seen 
their nushandfl and fatheia murdered, wore subjected to 
brutal violation, and then turned out naked, vfith thdr 
chfldren, to starve on the barren heaths. One whole iamily 
was emSosed in a bom, and consumed to ashes. Those 
minister* of vengeance were so alert in the execution of 
their office, that m a few days there was neither house, cot 
tage, man, nor beast, to bo seen withm the compass of fifty 
n^DS allwasmin, silence, and desolation.” 
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1 Kavc lierc picsentcd the reader with one of the most 
shocking instances of eincltj cvei 2 '>iiietiscd, and 1 leave it 
to rest on Ins lumd, that ho may be fully impiessed with o 
sense of the destnielion he has escaped, in case Biitain had 
conquered Ainciica : and likcwisoj that he may see and feel 
the necessity, as well for liis ow n pci-sonal safety, as for the 
honor, the interest, and hapjnness of tlie whole community, 
to omit or delay no one preparation necessary to secure the 
ground which we so happily stand upon. 

TO THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA 

On tJi6 c-xjtenscf^ arrangements and dtslxirscmcnts for carrying on th* 
tear^ and faulting it tnth honor and adxantage. 

"WnEN any necessity or occasion has pointed out the con- 
remence of addressing the pubhe, I have nevei made it a 
consideration whether the subject v as populai or unpopular, 
but whethei it was light or wrong; for that which is right 
will become popular, and that wJiich is wrong, though oy 
mistake it may obtain the cry oi fashion of the day, will 
soon lose the power of delusion, and sink into disesteem. 

A lemarkable instance of this happened in the case of 
Silas Deane; and I mention this circumstance with the 
greater case, because the poison of his hypocrisy spread over 
the whole countiy, and every man, almost without excep- 
tion, thought me wron^ in opposing him. Tlie best frienas 
I then haa, except Mr Laurens, stood at a distance, and this 
tnbute, which is due to his constancy, I jiay to him with 
respect, and that the readier, because be is not here to hear 
it. If it reaches him in Ids imprisonment, it will afford him 
an agreeable reliection. 

“ As he rose Uhe a rocket^ he wovldfaU like a sUok^^ is a 
metaphor which I applied to Mr. Deane, in the first piece 
which I published respectmg him, and he has exactly fuL 
filled the descnption The credit he so unjustly obtained 
from the public, he lost in almost as short a time The de- 
lusion perished as it fell, and he soon saw himself stripped 
of popular support His more intimate acquaintances began 
to doubt, and to desert hini long befoie he left America, and 
at his departure, he saw himself the obj’eet of geneial suspi- 
cion I\^en he amved m France, he endeavored to effect 
by treason what he had failed to accomphsh by fi and. His 
plans, scliemes and projects, together with hie expectation 
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of befaig Bent to Holland to negotiate a loan of mone/, Imd 
bH mlBcarried He then bogw tradndng and acnudug 
America of every crimcj which oonld injure her reputation. 
** That Bhe woe a mined country , that she only meant to 
make a tool of France, to get what money she could out of 
her, and then to leave her, and accommodate with Bntaim” 
Of all which and much mor^ Oolonel Laurens and myself 
when In France, informed Dr Frankhn, who had not before 
heard of it. And to complete the oharacter of a traitor, he 
haa, hy letters to this country since, some of which, in hii 
own hand wnttng, are now m the poBseesion of congress, 
used every e^remon and a^ment in his power, to mjure 
the reputation of France, and to advise America to renounce 
her alliance, and ffurrender up her independence.* Thus m 
France he ahnses Amencs, and In his letters to America he 
abuses France , and is endeavoring to create disunion be- 
tween the two countries, by the same arts of douhle-deahng 
^ which he caused dis^tions among the eomnusBionen in 
Pans, and distraotions in America. But his life has been 
fraud^ and his character is that of a plodding, jjotting 
onngmg mercenarr, capable of any disguise that suited hu 
purpose, Hifl dnsl detection has very napplly dearod np 
&ose mistakes, and removed that uneasineaB, imoh hit un 
pTmcipled conduct oooasiotied. Ereoy one nowaece him in 
the Bame light , for towards friends or enemiee he acted with 
the same deoeptioQ and injustice, and his name, like that of 
Arnold, ougm now to be forgotten among us. As this is 
the famw that I have mentioned him einoo mr return 
from Ibmnce, it is my intention that it BhaH bo tne last. 
From this digretalon, which fbr several reasons I thought 
noooAary to give, I now proceed to the purport of my ad 
drees. 

I consider the war of America against Britain as the 
country’s war. the pnhlio’e war, or the war of the ^ple in 
their own h^lf^ lor the security of them natural rights, 
and the protection of their own property It i* not the war 
of congress, war of the assemDlies, or the war of the 
government in any Ime whaterer The coimtry first, hy t 

• Mr WUIka ©f tUi eftr ftnatriy a pflet, wito E»d bee* tdnn it 

M .nd tinted to Enjrtend, »od joi Btn* titae# to Frmnoo, brtiagbt ow kw 

IIm" Sir Uonte wot It anopwd 1* eooprot, tad tdria^ He Vmlun 
IrhlTW tbo oilm tboTfc whkh b* did. Tlio lettm wero of «■ «» pw 

to .U* a*} W tit’jm mt - 
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mutual coinpactj resolved to defend their riglita and main- 
tsin their independence, at the hazard of their lives and 
foi tunes, thejr elected their repreaentatives, bv whom they 
appointed Ihcir membera of conuresa, and said, aei you for 
Wj and wc iciU support you Ttna is the true ground and 
principle of the war on the part of America, and, conae- 
quently, tliei e remains nothing to do, but for every one to 
fiilfil his obligation. 

It was next to impossible that a now country, engaged in 
a new undertaking, could set olF systematically right at first 
She saw not tlio extent of the struggle that she was involved 
in, neither could she avoid the beginning. She supposed 
every stop that she took, and every Tcs(nntion winch she 
formed, would bring her enemy to reason and close the con- 
test Tliose failing, she was forced into new measui es ; and 
these, like the former, being fitted to lier expectations, and 
faibng in their turn, left nor continually unprovided, and 
without system. Tlie enemy, likeudse, u ns induced to pio- 
secute the wai , from the temporary expedients we adopted 
for carrying it on. IVe were continually expecting to see 
their credit exhausted, and they were looking to see our 
cuTTcncy fail ; and thus, between their watchmg us, and we 
them, the hopes of both have been deceived, and the child- 
ishness of the expectation has served to increase the expense. 

Yet, who through this wilderness of error, has been to 
blame? "WTieie is tbe man who can say tlie fault, m part, 
has not been his? They were the natural, unavoidable 
errors of the day. They were the errors of a whole coun- 
try, which nothing but experience could detect and time 
remove. Neither could the ciicumstances of Amenca ad- 
mit of system, till either the paper currency was fixed or 
laid aside No calculation of a finance could be made on 
medium failing without reason, and fluctuating without rule 

But there is one error which might have been prevented 
and was not ; and as it is not my custom to flatter, hut to 
serve mankind, I will speak it freely. It certainly was the 
duty of every assembly on tbe continent to have known, at 
all times, wliat was the condition of its treasuiy, and to have 
ascertained at every period of depreciation, how much the 
real woith of the taxes fell short of their nominal value. 
This knowledge, which might have been easily gamed, in 
the time of it, would have enabled tliem to have kept their 
constituents well informed, and this is one of the greatest 
duties of repzesentation. They ought to have studied and 
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calculated the expenaes of the war, the quota of each state, 
and the oonaequant proportion that ‘would fall on each man’i 
property for hia defence, and this mugt etailj hare fiho'wn 
to them, that a tax of one hundred pounds could not bo paid 
by a bushel of applee or an hundred of flour, wlach wai 
often the case two or three veer* ago But instead of tMi , 
which would hare been plam and upright dealing, the little 
line of temporary popul^ty, the feather of an bourns dura 
tioiu was too much puTBued , and in this in-yolred condition 
of tnmgB, every sta^ for the "want of a little thinldng, or 
a little information, soppoaod that It smiported the wole 
expenses of the war, when in iact It feu, by the t^me the 
tax was levied and ooUected, above three*fourths short of ita 
©■wn quota. 

Impitesed with a sense of the danro to which the coun- 
try was exposed by this lax method m doing busmese, and 
the prevailing errorB of the day, I publiBhed, last October 
was a twelvemonth, the Onsifl Ko iLy on the revenues of 
America, and the yearly expense of canrii^ on the war 
Ky estuMtion of the latter, together with the civil Hit of 
congress and the avfl list of the several states, was two mih 
Uon pounds starling, which is very nearly nine milhoiis of 
dollars. 

&nce that timcL congress have gone into a oaloulatiom 
and have eetimated the expenjee of me war department ana 
the civil list of congrea Wdusive of the civil list of the 
sereral goTominents) at eight miTbons of dollars . and as the 
remaining million ■wiH be fully sufficient for the cavil list 
of the several states, the two calculations are exceedingly 
near each other 

The sum of eight TnnHnnn of dollars they have called upon 
the statee to funush, and their quotas are u follows, -which 
I s>^ah preface "with the resolution itself 


u Jy tJU UniUd Stai/t in cem^rm ammiltd, 

OeUAtr SO, lYfl 

That the respective states be called upon Is 
fomiih the treasury of the XJmted State* with their quotw 
of elfiht millions of dollars, for the war department and civil 
listTor the eniulng year, to bo paid quarterly, in equal pn^ 
portiouB, the first payment to be made on the first day of 

That a conunlttfH) cousUtmt; of a member from 
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? 8,000,000 

** J?es'7h'rd^^ Tlint it lio rccoimncndcd to tliu 6C\eml Ftntc^ 
to piy taxes for r.u«inp tlicirq«otn«or money for the United 
States Feparatefrom tliuio laid for tiioir oum particular tirg *' 
On thf'se reFolutioiiF I phall ofler Rcveral remarkfl 
l8tj On the sum itself, and Die ability of the conntry. 

2d, On thcBGvcral quotas, and tlio nature of a union 
And, 

3d, On the manner of collection and c?mcndituro 
let. On the Buin itcjclf, and the abilit^'ot the country. Ab 
I know my osm calculation is as low as possible, and as tin 
sum called for by congress, according to flicir calculation, 
agrees voiy nearly tlierewitn, I am Bcnsible it cannot possibk 
be lower. iUeitber can it bo done for tb.at, unless tlicic is 
ready money to go to market with ; and even in that case, 
it is only by the utmost management and economy that it 
can be made to do. 

By the accounts winch were laid before the British parka- 
mont last spring, it appeared that the charge of only subsist- 
ing, that 16 , feeding tficir army in America, cost annually 
four million pounds steilmg, wliieh is veiy nearly eighteen 
millionB of dollars I7ow it, for eiglit millions, we can feed, 
clothe, arm, ynovide for, .and piy an aiiny sufficient for our 
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defence, the Terr oomperieon shows thjit the lumer mutt be 
TToU laid out 

It may be of some nse, either m debate or converaationj 
to attend to the progrtes of the oapmsee of an army, became 
it ■wiIL enable na to see on^hat part any deficiency mil fall. 

He first thing IB, to feed them and promde for the ilok, 

Second to dome them. 

Third, to arm and famlfih them. 

Fourth, to provide means for removing them from place 
to place. And, 

IlftL to pay them. 

The nret and second are abaolut^ neceaeary to tiwm as 
men. He third and fourth are equafly as neceaeary to them 
as an army And the fifth is their jnst due. Now If the 
sum which ah all be raised should fall short, either by the 
aeveral acts of the sUtee for raising it, or by the manner of 
ooHectmg it, the deflaen^ will fail on the fifth head, the 
aoldiers* pay, which would*^be defraudiM them, and eternally 
diigracing ourselves. It would be a Rot on the coundU, 
the oountiy, and the revolution of America, and a man 
would heoraftar be ashamed to own that he had any huntl 
in it 

But if the deficiency should be stiU shorter, it would next 
fall on the fourth head, th« maans ^ remown^ iJis army 
^romviaee toplaoe, and, in this case, the army must either 
fftandrtiQ where it can be of no use, or fedseonboiaes, carts, 
wagons, or any means of transportatiou which it can lay 
hold of, and In this inwtauoe the oonntry snffera. hi short, 
every attempt to do a thing for less than it can be done for, 
is sure to become at last both a loss and a dishonor 

But country cannot bear H, say some. This baa been 
the moat expensive doctrine that ever was held out, and cost 
America millions of money for nothing Oan the country 
bear to bo ovemnu ravaged, and rmned by an enemy f 
phU will immediately follow where defence Is wanting, and 
defence wBl erer be wanting where luflldont revcnuea are 
Qot provided. But this is omy one part of the foUy The 
jecimd is, that when the dan^ comes, invited In part by 
snr not preparing against it, wo have beei obllg^ In a 
inmber of instances, to expend double the sums to do that 
which at first ml^t have been done for half the money 
But this is not aB. A third mischief has been, that grain 
sf ail sorts, flour, beef, fodder, hoTKS, carts, wagons, or what- 
ever was absolutdy or unoedla dy wanted, hare been takeoi 
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•without pay. Kow, I ask, why was all this done, but fix)in 
that extremely weak and expensive doctrine, that the country 
could not hear it f That is, that she could not bear, in the 
first instance, that which would have saved her twice as 
much at last ; or, in proverbial language, that she could not 
bear to pay a penny to save a pound ; the consequence of 
which has been, that she has paid a pound for a penny. 
"Why are there so many unpaid certificates in almost eveiy 
man’s hands, but from the parsimony of not providing suf- 
ficient revenues ? Besides, Ihe doct^e contradicts itself ; 
because, if the whole country cannot bear it, how is it 
possible that a part should ? And yet this has been the 
case : foi those things have "been had ; and they must be 
had ; but the misfortune is, that they have been obtained in 
a very unequal manner, and upon expensive credit, whereas, 
with ready money, they might have been purchased for haK 
the pnce, and nobody distressed. 

But there is another thought which ought to strike us, 
which is, how is the army to bear the want of food, clothing 
and other necessaries ? The man who is at home, can turn 
himself a thousand ways, and find as many means of ease, 
convenience or relief: but a soldier’s life admits of none 
of those : their wants cannot be supphed from themselves 
for an army, though it is the defence of a state, is at the 
same time the child of a country, or must be provided for in 
every thing. 

And lastly. The doctrine is false. There are not three 
millions of people in any part of the universe, who live so 
weU, or have such a fond of ability as m America. The in- 
come of a common laborer, who is mdustrious, is equal to 
that of the generality of tradesmen m England Jh the 
mercantile hue, I have not heard of one who could be said 
to be a bankrupt smce the war began, and in England they 
have been without number In America almost every far- 
mer lives on his own lands, and in England not one m a 
hundred does In short, it seems as if the poverty of that 
country had made them funous, and they were determmed 
to risk all to recover all. 

Yet, notwithstanding those advantages on the part of 
America, trae it is, that had it not been for the operation of 
taxp for our necessary defence, we had sunk into a state of 
sloth and poverty • for there was more wealth lost by neglect- 
ing to till the earth in the years 1776, ’77, ’78, than the 
quota of taxes amounts to That which is lost by neglect 
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of thi* kind, la lost for ever whereaa that which is paid, ana 
continneB in the country, retnma to na again , and at the 
•ame time that it proTidea na with defence, it operate* not 
on^ as a spur, but ai a premium to onr indnatiy 

I shall now proceed to the second head, me, on the eevertu 
quotas, and the nabart qf a tmton. 

There was a time when America had no other bond of 
union, than that of common Interest and affeotion. The 
whole country flew to the relief of Bo^n, and, mnHng her 
cause their owmpartiaipatod in her caree and administered 
to her wants. The fate of war, since that day, has carried 
the calamity m a ten fold proportion to the southward , but 
in the mean time the union has been strengthened by a l^tl 
cornet of the states, jointly and BeverallT ratified, and that 
which before was choice, or the duty of aflection, is now 
likewise the duty of legal obligation. 

The union of America is the foundation-stone of her inde- 
pendence . the rock on which it is bnilt , and is something 
Eo sacred in her constitution, that we ought to watch every 
word we speak, and eveiy thought we tmnk. that we inhtte 
it not, even by mistake. "WTieaQ, a mnltituae, eitendea, or 
rather scatter^ over a continent in the manner wo were, 
mutoaHv to form one common centre whereon the 
whole snaU move, to scoompHsh a particnlar purnoso, aD 
parts must act tog^er and alike, or act not at all, and a 
stoppage in any one is a stoppage of the whole, at least for 


a time. 

Thus the sereral states hare sent represmtatires to aasem 
ble together In congress, and they nave empowered that 
body, which thus becomes their centre, and are no other 
tTiaii themselves in reproeentation, to conduct and mant^ 
the war, while their constituents at home attend to the do- 
meetio cares of the country, their Intornal Icmslabom their 
ferm^ profeedons or employraenti for it is only by reducing 
complicated things to method and orderly connenon that 
they can be understood with advantSM, or pursued with 
fncco». Oongreas, by virtue of this ddegation, estimates 
the expense, and apportions it out to the several parts of the 
empire according to thdr several abilities, and hero 
delate must end, because each state has already had its 
voice, and the matter has nndergono Its whole portion of 
ftnrument, and can no more be altered by any particular 
state, than a law of any state, aftco* It has puwd, can be 
a] by any individufll For with resiKwt to tfio^ thfnpf 
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irliicli immediately coiiccm the union, and for wliich tlie 
luiion u:as pni-posely established, and is intended to Becure, 
each state is to the united States what each individual is tc 
the state he lives in A.nd it is on this giand point, this 
movement upon one ccnti c, that our existence as a nation, 
0111 liappmess as a people, and our safety as individuals, 
depend 

it may happen that some state oi other may be somewhat 
ovei or unaer lated, but this cannot be much. Tlie ex- 
perience which has been had upon the matter, has neail^^ 
asceidained theii several abilities But even in this case, it 
can only admit of an appeal to the United States, but can- 
not authorise any state to make Ihe alteration itself, any 
moie than our internal govci nment can admit an individual 
to do so 111 the case of an act of assembly ; for if one state 
can do it, than may anothei do the same, and the instant 
tliis 16 done the whole is undone 

Ueithei is it suiiposable that any single state can be a 
judge of all the conipaiative reasons which may influence 
tlie'collecti ve body in arranging the quotas of the ( ontuient 
The ciicuuistauces of the several states are frequently vaiy- 
ing, occasioned by the accidents of war and commerce, and 
it often fall upon some to help otheis, i ather beyond what 
their exact proportion at another time might be , but even 
this assistance is as natuially and pohticaUy included in the 
idea of a urn on, as that of any particular assigned pi opor- 
tion , because we know not whose turn it may be ne:^ to 
want assistance, foi which reason that state is the wisest 
which sets the best example 

Though in matteis of bounden duty and leciprocal afiec- 
tion, it IS rather a degeneracy from the honesty and ardour 
of the heait to admit anything selfish to partake m the 
government of our conduct, yet in cases wheie our duty\ 
our afiections, and oui inteiest all coincide, it may be of 
some use to obseive their union. The United States will 
become heir to an extensive quantity of vacant land, and 
then* several titles to shai es and quotas thereof, will natm’ally 
be adjusted accoidmg to then lelative quotas diuang the 
war, exclusive of that inability which may unfoitunacely 
arise to any state by the enemy’s holdmg possession of a 
part , but as this is a ecld matter of interest, I pass it by^ 
and proceed to my thud head, viz 


OK THB HAKNKB OF OOUEOTIOK AKD EXPEKDITORE. 

It hath been our error, aa -well as our miEfortune, to 
blend the affam of each state, eapedallj m money mattery 
with thoeo of the TTnited Btatee, whereaB, it la our eaae^ 
oonveruence and intereet, to keep them separate. The ex 
penaefl of the United Btata for carrying onuie war, and the 
ei^^eniee of each state for its own domefitio government, are 
dlrtinct things, end to involve them is a sonroe of peiplenty 
and a cloak for fraud. I love method, because I see and 
am convinced of its beatrty and advantage. Itis that which 
mates all bnrineas easy and understood, and without which,, 
everything beeomea embarraesed and difQcnlt 

There are certain powotb which the people of each state 
have delated to their legislative and executive bodiea, and 
there are other powers which the people of eva^ statenave 
delegated to congreee, among which is Aat of conducting 
the war, and, consequently, of managfaig the oxpaasee at 
canding It, far how else can that be manage^L whldi con- 
cams everv state, but by a delegation from each f When a 
state has mmished its quota, it has an undoubted right to 
know how it has been applied, and it is as much the du^ 
of congress to inform the state of the one, as it is the duly 
of the state to provide the other 

In the resolution of oonnress already recated, it is recom 
mended to the several statw to lay taxa for rotnnp ihe%r 
ffuofos (f mOTX^for JJ-MUd »eparaU from <Aow 

laid for ihmr (non pariusrjlar um. 

This 15 s meet necessaiy point to be obsorved, and the 
distinction should follow ail the way through. They should 
be levied, paid and collected, separately, and kept separate 
in every instance. Neither have the dvil ofBccrs of any 
gtate, or the government of that state, the least right to 
touch that money which the people pay for the support of 
their army and the war, any more than congress has to 
touch that which each state raise* for its own use. 

Thi* distinction will naturally bo followed by another It 
will occasion every state to examine nicely into the eipcnsea 
ot Its civil list, and to rog^tc, reduce, and bring ft into 
better order than it has hitherto been , because the money 
for that purpose must be raised apart, and accounted for to 
the pnbUo separately Bat while the monies of both wt^ 
blended, the neccesary nicety was not observed and Uie 
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poor soldier, who onght to have been the first, was the last 
who was thought of. 

Another convenience will be, that the people, by paying 
the taxes sepaiately, will know what they are for ; and will 
likewise know that those which are for the defence of the 
country will cease with the war, or soon after. For althongh, 
as I have before observed, the war is their own, and for the 
support of their own nghts and the protection of their own 
property, yet they have the same right to know, that they 
have to pay, and it is the want of not knowing that is often 
the cause of dissatisfaction. 

This regulation of keeping the taxes separate has given 
rise to a regulation m the ofiice of finance, by which it was 
directed. 

“That the receivers -shall, at the end of every month, 
make out an exact account of the monies received by them 
respectively, during such month, specifying therein the 
names of the persons from whom the same shall have been 
received, the dates and the sums ; which account they shall 
respectively cause to be published in one of the newspapers 
of the state ; to the end that eveiy citizen may know how 
much of the momes collected from him, in taxes, is trans- 
mitted to the treasury of the United States for the suppor* 
of the war ; and also, that it may be known what monies 
have been at the order of the supeiintendent of finance It 
being proper and necessary, that, in a free country, the 
peome should be as fully informed of the admimstration of 
their afiPairs as the nature of thmgs wall admit ” 

It is an agreeable thing to see a spirit of order and 
economy taking place, after such a series of errors and diffi- 
culties A goveinment or an administration, who means 
and acts honestly, has nothmg to fear, and consequently has 
nothing to conceal ; and it would be of use if a monthly or 
quarteny account was to be pubhshed, as well of the expen- 
ditures as of the receipts Eight millions of dollars must 
be husbanded with an exceeding deal of care to make it do, 
and, therefore, as the management must be reputable, the 
publication would be serviceable. 

I have heard of petitions which have been presented to the 
assembly of this state (and probably the same may have 
happened in other states) praying to have the taxes lowered. 
How the only way to keep taxes low is, for the Umted States ^ 
to have ready money to go to market with and though the 
taxes to be raised for the present year will fall heavy, and 
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Uiere wfll natanlly be some difficult in paying them, yet 
the difflcnltr, in proparUon as monoy spreads about the 
coimtry, wfll every day and m the end ire aliftli 

save some millions ot dollara by iL "We see what a bitter, 
revengefol enemy wa bava to deal with, nn<i any expense Is 
cheap compared to thair mardleaB paw We have seen the 
unfortunate Oarolineans hunted like partridges on the moun- 
tain^ and it is 01^ by providing means for our defence, that 
we anall be kept mom the same condition. When ire thmk 
or talk about taxes, vra ought to recollect that we lie down 
in peace and sleep in safeW , that we can follow our fsrms 
or stores or other ooouMtionB, in prosperous tranquilU^, 
and that these ineetmiaDle blessings are procured to us by 
the taxes that we pay In this view, our taxes are pro- 
perly our insurance money . they are what we pay to be 
made safe, and, in strict policy, are the best money we can 
lay out. 

It was my mtention to oiffer some remarkB on the impost 
law of five per cent recommended by congress, and to bo 
established as a fund for the payment of the loajvoffice cer 
tificatee, and other debts of theUmted Btatos , but I have 
already extended my piece beyond my intention. And as 
this fund wiH make our system of finance complete^ and is 
■tncdy just, and consequently requires nothing^t Lonestv 
to do it, there needs buc little to oe said upon It 
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KUMBEE Xn. 


OK THE PEESENT ffTATE OF KEWft. 

SmoK the arrival of two, If not three packets, in quick 
succoBsiou, at New Toik, from England, a variety of uncon 
nected ntw has drculatod through the country, and aflordod 
as great a variety of spcoulndoa. , , , 

'mt something is the matter m the cabinet and councils 
of our enemies, on the other side of the water, is certain— 
that they have run their length of madness, and arc under 
the nftciity of changing tlicir niensures may wully bo soon 
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into ; but to wbat this ciange of measures may amount, or 
how far it may correspond with our interest, happmess and 
dutjf, is yet uncertain ; and from what we have mtherto ex- 
pepenced, we have too much reason to suspect them m every 
thing. 

I ^ not address this publication so much to the people of 
America as to the British ministry, whoever they may be, 
for if it is their intention to promote any kind of negotia- 
tion, it 18 proper they should know beforehand, that the 
United States iiave as much honor as bravery ; and that they 
are no more to be seduced from their alliance ; that their 
Ime of politics is formed and not dependant, like that of their 
enemy, on chance and accident 

On our part, in order to know, at any time, what the 
British government will do, we have only to find out what 
they ou^t not to do, and this last will be their conduct 
Forever changing and forever wrong , too distant from Amer 
ica to improve m circumstances, and too unwise to foresee 
them ; scheming without principle, and executmg wdthout 
probability, their whole Ime of management has hithei’to 
been blunder and baseness. Every campaign has added 
to their loss, and every year to their disgrace • till unable to 
go on, and ashamed to go back, their pohtics have come to 
a halt, and all their fine prospects to a haltei. 

Could our affections forgive, or hiimamty forget the 
wounds of an injured country — ^we might, under the influ- 
ence of a momentary obhvion, stand still and laugh. But 
they are engraven where no amusement can conceal them, 
and of a kmd for which theie is no recompense Can ye 
restore to us the beloved dead ? Can ye say to the grave, 
give up the murdered ? Can ye obhterate from our memo- 
ries those who are no more? Think not then to tamper 
wdth our feelings by insidious contrivance, nor suffocate oui 
humamty by seducmg us to dishonor 

In March 1780, 1 pubhshed part of the Ciisis, hlo. VUI. 
in the newspapers, but did not conclude it in the following 
papers, and the remainder has lam by me till the present 
day 

There appeared about that time some di^osition in the 
British cabmet to cease the farther prosecution of the war, 
and as I had formed my opimon that whenevei such a de- 
sign should take place, it would be accompamed with a dis- 
honorable proposition to .America, respeetmg France, I had 
juppressed the remainder of that numbei, not to ei^ose the 
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b*»anee 8 of any moli propodtioii. Btrt the arrfral ol the 
next news from England, dedered her determination to go 
on with the war, and conaeqnonBy as the political object 1 
had then in view waa not become a subject, it was nunecee* 
•ary m mo to bring It forward, which is the reason it was 
never published- 

The matter which I aHuda to in the ummblished part, I 
•hall now make a quotation of. and arndy it as the more ei- 
Urged state of things, at this day, ihali oonvezuent or 
neceeaary 

It was as foUoWB 

“ By the speeches which have appeared from the British 
parliament, it is easy to perceive to what impohtio and im 
prudent exoessea their pawons and prejndioee hav^m every 
instance, earned them, during the preoent war Frovoked 
at the iq)nght and honorable trea^ between America and 
France, they imagined that nothing more was necefiiaxy to 
he done to prevent ito final ratification, than to promise, 
throT^ the agency of their oommlssionera (Oarlisle, Ed^ 
and ^hnston) a repeal of thdr once offensive acts of pama 
tuent The v«ii^ of the ooncdL was as unpardonable as 
the ezpenment was impolitio. And so oonvmoed am I of 
theb wrong ideas of America, that 1 ihaB not wonder, if iu 
their last sta^ of pohtical phren^, they propose to her to 
break her aiitttnnn with France, and ento Into one with 
them- 8 noh a propoidtion, should it ever be made, and it 
bftjt been already more than once hinted at in parliament, 
would discover snob a disposition to perfidiousness, and Buch 
disregard of honor and moraU as would add the finishing 
vioe w national comiptlon - — 1 do not mention this to ptu 
America on the wato^ hut to put England on her guard, 
that she do not, in the loowness of her hearLmvelopo In 
disgrace e very fragment of her reputation-” Thus far the 
quotation. 

By the complexion of some part of the nows which has 
transpired through the Now Tore papers, it *061118 probable 
that uiis insidious era in the British pohtlc* Is beginning to 
make ita appearance. I wish it may not , for that which is 
a disgrace to human nature, throw* something of a shade 
oreff^ the human charaoter, and each individual feoli hi* 

ihare of the wound that Is given to the whoU 

policy of Bntain has ever been to divide America in 
tome ^7 or other In the bdginniDg of the d^nto, »ho 
practised every art to prorent or destroy tho union of tho 
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•tsitoB, •well knowing that could she once get them to stand 
singly, she conld conguer them nnconditionally. Faihng in 
this project in America, she renewed it in Europe; and, 
after the alliance had taken place, she made secret offers to 
Erance to indnce her to give up .America ; ai:d what is still 
more extraordinary, she at the same time made propositions 
to Dr Eranklin, then in Paris, the very court to v^ch she 
was secretly applying, to draw off America from Erance. 
But this is not 

On the 14th of September, 1778, the British court, through 
then* secretary, lord Weymouth, made application to ine 
marquis d’ Almodovar, the Spani^ ambassador at London, 
to “ ask the mediaUori^'' for these were the words, of the court 
of Spain, for the purpose of negociating a peace with France, 
leaving America (as I shall hereafter riiow) out of the ques- 
tion. Spain readily offered her mediation, and likewise the 
oity of Madrid as the place of conference, hut withal, pro- 
posed, that the United States of America should be invited 
to the treaty, and considered as independent during the time 
the business was negotiating. But this was not the view of 
England. She wanted to draw Erance from the war, that 
she might uninterruptedly pour out all her force and fuiy 
upon America , and bemg ^appointed in this plan, as weU 
through the open and generous conduct of ^ain, as the 
determination of Erance, flhe refused the mediation which 
ahe had solicited. 

I shall now give some extracts from the justiijung memo- 
rial of the Spamsh court, m which she has set the conduct 
^ind character of Britain, with respect to America, in a clear 
*nd striking pomt of light. 

The memorial, speakmg of the refnsal of the British court 
to meet in conference, with commissioners from the United 
States, who were to be considered as mdependent durmg the 
tune of the conference, says, 

“ It 18 a ithmg very extraordinary and even ridiculous, that 
the court of London, who treats the colonies as mdependent, 
n»t only m acting, but of right, durmg the war, should have 

repugnance to treat them as such only m acting durmg a 
truce, or suspension of hostilities The convention of Sara 
toga , the reputing general Burgoyne as a lawful prisoner, 
in ordei to suspend his trial , me exchange and hoeration 
■of other prisoners made from the colomes , the havmg 
named commissioners to go and supphcate the Americans, 
nt their own doors, request peace ot them, and treat with 
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them and the con®^ and, finally, by a thonwmd other 
acta of this aort, anthorixed by the court of London, which 
have been, and are true slgni of the acknowled^ent of 
their independence. 

“In aj^vatlan of all the foregoiM, at the iame time 
the British cabinet anawerod the kh^; oTSpain m the terms 
already mentioned, th^ were insmnatang SiemaelvM at the 
oonrt of France by means of aecrot emissaries, and TnaVmj^ 
yery great offers to her, to abandon the colonies andmaS 
peace with England. Bnt there is yet more, for at this 
same timo the English ministry were treating, by means of 
another certain emissary, with Dr Franihn. minuter plenl- 
potentiaiy from the colonle^ residing at Pans, to whom they 
made Tanons proposals to disnmte than frnm France, and 
accommodate matter* with England. 

“ From what has been observed, it evidently foUowi, that 
the whole of the British ^Utica was, to disunite the two 
courts of Pan* and Madrid, by means iff the luggestioDS and 
offers wbioh she separately made to them , anoatso to sepa 
rate the colonies fr^ their treatiee and engagements entered 
into with France, and induce them to arm agfunst the bouse 
of Bourbon, or mors probably ic (yoprtu Mean v>hm 
fo\md^frmbroak%n^iAtirenyafftmerUa,thai they aiood alcm 
and vnihoxii proiaetvjrK 

“ This, therefore^ la the net they laid for the American 
states , ^t IS to say, to tempt them with fiattering and 
veiT magnificent promises to come to an accommodation 
with them, eicloriVo of any Intervention of Spam or Franco, 
that the British numstty might always remam the arbiter* 
of the fate of the colonies. 

“ But the Oathoho king (the Idng of Spaing faithful on the 
one part of the engagements whhm bind him to the Most 
Christian king (the Hng of France^ his nephew , Just and 
ppright on the other, tohls own suhiects, whom he ought to 
protect and goi^ against so many miults , and finally, frill 
of humanly and compasrion for the Americans and other 
individuals who suffer in the present war , he is determined 
to pursue and prosecute it, ana to make all the efforts in hti 
power, until he can obtain a solid and pennonont pcac^ 
^th full and satisfactory securities that it shall bo observed.” 

Thus far the memorial, a transUtion of whicli into Eng 
bsh, may bo seen in full, under the head of State Paper*, fn 
the Annual Bcgxstcr, for 1770, p 807 

The oitracts I have here given, raro to show the various 
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endcftvorB and coiitrj\ ances of ilie enemy, to draw !Frano6 
from her connection Avith America, and to prevail on lier to 
malce a separate peace \Mtli England, leaving America 
totally out of tlic question, and at tlie mere}' of a mercilesB, 
nnpiinciplcd enemy. TIic opinion, likewise, •wliicli Spain 
has fonued of the Eiitish cabinet charactei, for meanness 
and pcrlidiousness, is so evactly tlie opinion of America, 
respecting it, that the mcmoiial, m this instance, contains 
oiir own statements and language, for people, however 
remote, who think alike, will unavoidably speak alike 
Thus we see the insidious use which Britain endeavoured 
to make of the piopositions of peace under the mediation of 
Spain I shall now pi oceed to tlie second proposition under 
the mediation ol the empeior of Germany and the empress 
of Russia , the gciiei.al outline of which was, that a congress 
nf the se% ei al powcis at war, should meet at Yienna, in 1781, 
to “settle preliminai ics of peace 

I could wish myself at liberty to make use of all the infor- 
mation winch I am possessed of on this subject, but as there 
is a delicacy m the matter, I do not conceive it prudent, at 
least at picsent, to make refcieiiccs and qnotations in the 
same manner as I liave done with lespect to the mediation 
of Spam, who published the whole proceedings herself , and 
thercfoie, what comes fiom me, on this part of the business, 
mnstiest on my own ciedit witb the public, assuring tliera, 
that when tlie whole proceedings, relative to the proposed 
congress of Yieuna, sh.ill appeal, they will find ray account 
not only true, hut studiously modciate 
We know at the time tins mediation was on the caipet, 
the expectation of the Biitish king and ministiy lan high 
with respect to the conc|UCBt of Ameiica The Enghsli 
packet wnich was taken with the mail on hoard, and caiiied 
mto I’Oiient, in France, contained letteis from lord G. Gei- 
mame to Sir Hemy Clmton, which expressed in the fullest 
terms the mimstenal idea of a total conquest Copies of 
tliose lettei s were sent to congress and published in the news- 
papers of last year Colonel Laurens brought over the 
originals, some of which, signed in the hand wiitmg of the 
then secietary, Geimame, aie now in my possession. 

Filled with these high ideas, nothing could he more inso 
lent towaids America than the language of the British court 
on the proposed mediation A peace with France and 
Spain she anxiously sohcited, but Amenca, as before, was 
to bo left to ber rnei cy, neither would she hear any proposi- 
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tion for admitting on agent from the TTiutod Steta into the 
coDgre*8 of Vlonna. 

On the other hand, Trance, ■vnth an opem noble, and 
manly detenninatiom and the fidell^ of a goM ally, would 
hear no prop^tion for a aq>arate peace, nor even meet in 
congrcaa at Vienna, withont an agent ^m Amenca and 
likewise that the mdependent character of the TJnlt^ States, 
represented by the agent, should be fhUy and uncqtuTocaHy 
de^ed and settlod before any conference ihonld m entered 
on. The reasoning of the court of France on the several 
propositions of the two imperial cemrta which relate to ns, 
IB rather m the style of an American than an ^y, and she 
advocated the cause of America as if she had been America 
herself — the second mediation, like the first, proved 
mefleotnal 

Bat since that time, a reveno of fortune has overtaken the 
British arms, and all thmr hl^ ozpeotationB are dashed to 
the gronncL He noble eierbons to the southward nnder 
general Greene , the sncccBsfbl operations of tbs allied arms 
m the Obesape^e * the loss of most of their islands in the 
West Indies, and l^orca m the Mediterranean , the pane 
renng spirit of Spam a^inst Gibraltar , the ozpeotea cap- 
ture of Jamaica, the f^ure of making a separate peace 
with HoBand, and the expense of an hundred miHIona iter 
ling, by which all these fine loesee wore obtained, have read 
tbpim a load lesson of disgracefbl mufortune, and neoeesity 
hfta called on ^em to ohmige their ground. 

In thia ritoation of oonmidon and despair theor proseot 
councils have no fixed character It is now the humcano 
TTirmtlm of Briti^ pohtica. EveiT day seems to have a storm 
cf its own, and they are sondding under the bare poles of 
hope. Beaten, but not bumble , condemned but not pcnl- 


straw From this convulsloii, in the entralla of thoir poll 
tic*, it IS more than probable, that the mountain crooning 
in labor, will bring forth a mouse, aa to its fixe, end a mon 
fter in its They wiH try on America the tamo hb 

sldiouB arts they tried on Franco and Spam. 

"We sometimes experience scniationa to which auguaco is 
not equaL The conception Is too bulJgr to bo bora alive, 
and m the torture of tnlnlang, we stana dumb Our feel 
Inca, imprisoned by their jna^tudo, find no way out — and, 
in 3io rtruggle of oxprcsaloo, ererr finger tncs to bo a 
£oj)coe. The machinery of tlio body seems too litUo for 
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tbo iiiiiid, and we look about for helps to show our thonghti 
by. Such must bo the sensation of Amenca, whenever 
Britain, teeming with corruption, shall propose to her to 
sacrifice her faith. 

But, exclusive of the wickedness, there is a peisonal 
ofience contained in cvci j such attempt It is calling ns 
■■ illains ; for no man asks anotlier to act the villain nmess 
he believes him inclined to be one. ISTo man attempts to 
seduce a truly honest woman It is the supposed looseness 
of her mind that stai ts tlic thoiiglits of seduction, and ho 
who ofibis it calls hei a prostitute Oiii pride is always 
hurt by tlie same pi opositions which oflend oui principles ; 
foi when we are siiocked at Ihe crime we are woimded by 
the suspicion of oin compliance. 

Could I convey a thought that might serve to regulate the 
public mind, I would not make the interest of the alliance 
the basis of defending it All the world are moved by in- 
terest, and it aifoids mem nothing to boast of But I would 
go a step higher, and defend it on the gi ound of honour and 
principle That oiii public affairs haveflouiit,hed under the 
alliance — that it was wisely made, and lias been nobly ex- 
ecuted — that by its assistance we are enabled to preserve 
oui country from conquest, and expel those who sought our 
destruction — that it is oui true mteiest to maintain it un- 
impaired, and that while we do so no enemy can conquer 
us, are matters which expeiience has taught us, and the 
common good of ourselves, abstracted from prmciples of 
faith and honoi, would lead us to maintain the connex- 
ion 

But over and above the mere letter of the alliance, we 
have been nobly and generously treated, and have had the 
same legpect and attention paid to ns, as if we had been an 
old established country. To obhge and be obliged is fair 
work among mankind, and we want an opportimity of 
ahowmg to the world that we are a people sensible of Mad- 
ness ana worthy of confidence Character is to us, m our 
present circumstances, of more importance than interest 
^V’e are a young nation, just stepping upon the stage of 
pubhc hie, and the eye of the world is upon us to see how 
we act We have an enemy who is watchmg to destroy 
our lepatation, and who will go any length to gain some 
■evidenco against us, that may serve to render our conduct 
suspected, and om* character odious, because, could she 
■ftccomphsh this, wicked as it is, the woild would withdraw 
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from as from a people not to be trusted, and our task 
TTonld then become diffloTilt. 

There is nothing which aeU the character of a nation tn a 
hi gh er or lower U^t with others, than the faithfoUy ftl 
fllBng, or perfidionrijr breaking of treatlefi. Th^ are thing* 
not to be tampered with and ahonld Britain, which see^ 
Terr probable, propoae to eednoo America mto inch an act 
of Dasenea, it would merit &om her some mark of untumal 
detestation. It la one of thoee extraordinaiy initances in 
which we ought not to be contented with the bare negatlye 
of conm«e, because it ie an affiront on the mnlbtnde aa well 
as on the gOTemment. It goea on the supposition that the 

E ubho are not honest men, and that they may be managed 
y contrivance, though they cannot be conquered by amt , 
But, let the world and Britain know, that we are nSher 
to be bon^t nor sold- Ihat our mind is great and fixed, 
OUT prospect clear, « pd that we wfll support onr character 
as firm^ as onr mda>endenoe. 

But I will go stfli ftirther , general Oonway, who made 
the motion, m the Bntuh pioliEarumt, for diswintintdi^ 
war m America, is a gentleman of an amia^ 
charactor “We have no personal quarrel with him. But 
he feels not as we feel , he is sot in our eftnatfoc, and that 
alone, without any other explanation, is enough. 

the BntLsh pamament suppose they have many frienda m 
Amenca, and ua^ when all ohanoe of conquest la over, they 
win be able to draw her from her alliauce with Fr^ca 
Kow, if I have any conception of the human heart, they will 
fail in this more toan m any thmg that they have ret tried 
Thij^ part of the baameas ia not a queatioa of polity 
but of honor and honeay , and the proposition will have m 
it something so visibly low and base, that their partisans, 
if thev hare any, wfll be ashamed of it Men are often 
hurt by a mean action who are not startled at a wicked one, 
and this will be such a coofessioD of ioabiby. such a decla 
ration of servile thinkmg, that the scandal of it will ruin all 
their hopea. 

In short, wo have notlfing to do but to go on with ij^r 
and detenmnarion. The enemy is yet In our country Tney 
hold KewYoric, Charleston and bavannah, and tbo very 
being hi those places Is an offence, and a part of offcnalYo 
wi^and until tnoy can be driven from them, or captured In 
them it would bo folly In us to haton to an idle talc. J 
take It for granted that the Bntiih minUtiy arc slnVlag 
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under tiie impossibility of carrying on tbe war. Let them 
then come to a fair and open peace with France, Spain, 
Holland and America, in the manner that she ought to do ; 
but until then, we can have nothing to say to them. 

OoMMon Sense. 

PhtladelphiOt May 22, 1782. 


HUHBER XHL 

TO SIE GUT OAELETOK 

It is the nature of compassion to associate with mislor-' 
tune ; and I addiess this to you in behalf even of an enemy, 
a captain in the British service, now on his way to the head- 
quarters of the American army, and unfortunately doomed 
to death for a crime not his own A sentence so extraordi- 
nary, an execution so repugnant to ever^ human sensation, 
ought never to be told without the circumstances which 
produced it : and as the destined victim is yet m eiastence, 
and in your hands rest his life or death, I siall briefly state 
the case, and the melanchofy consequence 

Oaptam Huddy, of the Jersey militia, was attacked m a 
small fort on Tom’s River, by a party of refngees m the 
British pay and service, was made prisoner, together with 
his company, earned to Hew-Tork and lodged m the pro- 
vost of that city . about three weeks after which, he was 
taken out of the provost down to the water-side, put mto a 
boat, and brought again upon the Jersey shore, and theie, 
contrary to the practice of all nations but savages, was hung 
up on a tree, and left hanging till found by our people, who 
took him down and buned him. 

The inhabitants of that part of the country wheie the 
mmder was committed, sent a deputation to general Wash- 
ington with a full and certified statement of the fact Struck, 
as every human breast must be, with such brutish outrage, 
and determmed both to punish and prevent it for the future, 
the general remresented the case to general Clinton, who 
then commanded, and demanded that the refugee officer 
who ordered and attended the execution, and whose name is 
Lippincut, should be dehvered up as a murderer ; and in 
case of lefusal, that the person of some British officer should 
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Buffer in Ha itead. The demand, thnu^h not rehiaed, haa 
not heen complied with , and the melancSoly lot (not Be* 
lection, but by cuffting lota) lias fallen upon captain 
of the guards, who, aa I have already mentioned, u on hii 
way from lAncaater to camp, a martyr to the general wiok 
edneafl of the cauie he engaged in, and the ingratitude of 
thoee whom he Berved. 

The first reflection which arises on this black bunneas ib, 
what sort of men must Engliahmen be, and what sort of 
order and diflcipline do they preserve in their army, when 
in the im mediate place of ^eir head-quarters, and under 
the eye and nose of their commander m-chicf^ a pnaoner 
can be taken at pleamre from has confinement, and ms death 
made a matter at sport. 

'Die history of the most savage doe* not produce 

instancee eiacuy of this kmdL They, at least, have a for- 
mality in their punishmeutB. With them it a the homd- 
neas of revenge, but with your army it is a still greater 
crime, the homdneas of daveiaion. 

The British generals, who have succeeded each other, from 
the time of general G^e to yourself^ have all affected to 
speak iu language that mey havo no right to In their pro* 
olamatioos, mdr addresses, their letters to general Washing- 
ton, and their supplications to congress (for they deserve no 
other name) they talk of British honor, British generosi^, and 
British clemency, as if thoee things were matters of fact , 
whereas, we whoee eyes are open, who speak the tamo Ian 
guage with yourselves, many of whom were bom on the 
tame spot with yon, and who can no more be mistaken in 
your words than m your actions, can declare to all the 
world, that so far aa our knowledge goes, there is not a more 
detestable character, nor a meaner or more barbarous enemy, 
t haTi the present British one. With ns, you have forfeit^ 
all pretenmona to reputation, and it is only holding you like 
a wild beast, afndd of your keepers, that you can So made 
manageable. But to return to the point In question. 

Though I can tbjnk no man innocent who has lent his 
hand to destroy the country which ho did not plant, and to 
ndn those that he could not enslave, yot, abstracted from all 
ideas of right and wrong on the ongmal question, capWn 
Asgill, in the present case, is not tho guilty man. _pio 
vflSiin and the victim arc hero serrated characters, lou 
hold tho one and wo tho other i on disown, or nffcct to 
diflown and reprobate tho conduct of IJppIncut,yet you 
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Mm a sanctuary ; and by so doing you as eliectually ‘become 
the executioner of Asgill, as if you had put the rope on his 
neck, and dismissed him from the world "Whatever your 
feelings on this interesting occasion may be are best known to 
yourself Within the gi ave of our own mind lies buried the 
fate of As^iU. He becomes the corpse of your will, or the 
survivor ot your justice. Deliver up the one, and you save 
the other , withhold the one, and the other dies by your 
choice 

On our part the case is exceeding plain ; an officer has 
lyeen taken ffiom his confinement and murder ed^ and the mur- 
derer is within your li/nes. Your anny has been guilty of a 
thousand instances of eqiial cruelty, but they have been 
rendered eqmvocal, and imelteied from peisonal detection. 
Here the ciime is nxed ; and is one of those extraoidmary 
cases which can be neither denied noi palliated, and to which 
the custom of war does not apply ; for it never could be 
supposed that such a brutal outiage would ever be com- 
mitted It 18 an origmal m the history of civilized barba- 
rians, and is truly Bntish 

On your part you are accoimtable to us for the personal 
safety of the prisoneis withm your walls Here can be no 
mistake ; they can neither be spies noi suspected as such ; 
your security is not endangered, nor your operations sub- 
I’ected to miscariiage, by men immuied withm a dimgeon 
They differ m every cu cumstance from men in the field, and 
leave no pretence for severity of pumshment But if to the 
dismal condition of captivity with you, must be added the 
constant apprehensions of death , u to be impiisoned is so 
nearly to be entombed ; and, if after all, the mmdeiers ara 
to be protected, and thei eby the crime encouraged, wherein 
do you differ from Indians, either in conduct or charactei ? 

We can have no idea of your honoi, or yom justice, m 
any future tiansaction, of what nature it may be, while you 
shelter withm yom hues an outrageous murderer, and sacri- 
fice m hiB stead an officer of your own If you have no 
regard to us, at least spare the blood which it is yom duty 
to save. Whether the punishment will be grater on hin^ 
who, m this case, innocently dies, or on him whom sad 
necessity forces to retaliate, is, m the mcety of sensation, an 
■undecided question. It lests with yon to prevent the suf- 
ferings of both T on have nothing to do but to give up the 
murderer, and the matter ends 

But to protect him, be he who he may, is to patronise hia 
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cnme, and to trifle it off by foyoloiie and TimriPiftTHTig in 
qtnne^ ia to promote it. Ibere is no declaration you can 
make nor promiee you can ^ve that obtain credit. It 
li the man and not the apology that ia demanded. 

Ton Bee yonraelf preaaed on all aidee to apare the I1& of 
yonr own offlceTj for die he will if yon withhold justice. Uie 
murder of captain Huddy ia an onenc© not to be boroe with, 
and there xa no aecurity with which wu can have, that auoh 
aotious or gimilar onea ahaU not be repeated, but by mftlnn g 
the puulahment fall upon youtaelvee. To deetroy the US 
Becun^ of captinty, and to take the unarmed, the unrcaat* 
ing pnaoner to private and aportive execution, la canying 
barbonty too hi^ for aflence. The evil must be put an 
end to , and the choice of peraona reata with you. jBut if 
your attachment to the guilty la atronger tbnu to the inno- 
cent, you invent a cnme that must destroy your character, 
and n the cauae of your king needs to be bo aupported, for 
ever cease, gir, to torture our remembrance with the 
wretched phra^ of Bntiah honor, British generosity, and 
Bntiah clemenov 

From tins melanoholy clrcnmstanc©, learn, sir, a lesson of 
morality The reftigeea are men whom your predeceeaort 
have instructed in wickedneea, the better to fit them to their 
masteris pnrpose. To make them usefal, they have made 
them vile, and the couiequence of their totored viHai^ la 
now descending on the heads of their encouragera. IheT 
have hem tramed like hounds to the Bcent oi blooiL and 
cherished m eve^ spociea of dissolute barbarity Their 
ideas of right and wrong are worn away m the constant 
habitude, of repeated infamy, till, like men practised in 
execution, they feel not the valno of anotberis lixo. 

The task benore you, though painfbl, is not difficult , giro 
up the murderer, and save your officer, as the first outset of 
neoeaiary reformation. 

Covuotf Sobs. 


if«r *1 
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NUMBER XIV. 

TO THE EAEL OF SHELBURNE 

Mt Lord, — meecli, wliicli lias been printed m seveial 
of the British and New-Yoik newspapers, as coming from 
yonr lordship, in answer to one from the duke of Richmond, 
of the 10th of Jnly last, contams expiessions and opmions 
so new and singular, and so envelopea in mysterious reason- 
mg, that I address this publication to you, for the purpose 
of givmg them a free and candid exanunation The speech 
that I allude to is m these words : 

“Bus loidship said, it had been mentioned m another 

C "* :e, that he had been guilty of mconsistency. To clear 
self of this, he asserted that he still held the same 

E nnciples m respect to American independence which 
e at hrst imbibed. He had been, and yet was of opinion, 
whenever the parliament of Great Britain acknowledges that 
pomt, the sun of England’s glory is set forever. Such were 
the sentiments he possessed on a former day, and such the 
sentiments he continued to hold at this hour. It was the 
opinion of lord Chatham, as well as many other al?le stat^ 
men. Othei noble lords, however, think differently; and as 
the majoiity of the cabmet support them, he acgmesced m 
the measuie, dissentmg from the idea ; and the point is set- 
tled for bimgmg the matter mto the fiill discussion of par- 
hament, where it will be candidly, fairly, and impartially 
debated! The mdependence of America would end m the 
ruin of England ; and that a peace patched up with France, 
would give thaiyproud enemy the means of yet tramphng on 
this country The sun of England’s glory he wished not to 
see set foievei , he looked for a spark at least to be left, 
which might m time hght us up to a new day. But if inde- 
pendence was to be granted, if parhament deemed that 
measure piudent, he foresaw, m his own mmd, that England 
was undone He wished to God that he had been deputed 
to congress, that he might plead the cause of that country 
as w^ as of this, and that he might exercise whatever 
powers he possessed as an oiator, to save both from ruin, m 
a conviction to congiess, that, if their mdependence was 
’Signed, their liberties were gone forever. 
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“ Peace, hJa lordship added, was a desiTahle o'^eot, but it 
must be an honorable peace, and not an humiliating one, 
dictated bv Prance, or inaiat^ on by America. It ivas Tery 
true, that thia kingdom yru net in a flouriflhing stat^ It 
hnpoTenflhed by irar But if we were not riSi, it was evl 
dent that France was poor If we were straitened In our 
finances, the enemy were exhausted m their resource*. 

Was a great empire , it abounded with braTe men, who were 
able and wllhng to in a common cause , the language 
of humiliation should not, therefore, be the language of 
Great Britain, ffia lordship said, that he was not afraid nor 
aahamed of thoae expreaeions going to America. There 
were number®, great uumbera there, who were of the sima 
way of thinking, m reepeot to that country being dependant 
on this, and who, with his lordship, perceived rrai and inde- 
pendence linked together ” 

Thus ^ the speech , on which I remark — That his lord 
ship IS a total stranger to the mind and sentiments of Atth v 
nca , that he has wrapped himself up m fond ddnricm, that 
iometldng less than Indmhendence may, under his admmia- 
tration, be accepted , and he wi^ee himself sentto congress, 
to prore the most extraordinary of all doctrines, whlmi is, 
that ^nd^endsnM, the suhlimeit of all human condltjuns, is 
loos of hberfy 

In answer to which wo may say, that in order to know 
what the contrary word d^pentfancs meanJL we have only to 
look back to those yean of severe humlHatioii, when the 
mildest of all potions could obtain no other notice than the 
haughrieet of ^insults, and 't^eoi the base terms of uneon 
diPonal submiaBlon were demanded, or undistingulsbable de* 
struotlon threatened. It is nothing to us that the ministry 
have been changed, for they may oe ohanMd again, TIi*! 
guilt of a government is the crime of a whole country , and 
Sio nation that can, though but for a moment, think and act 
as England has done, cao never afterwards be believed or 
trostew There are coses in whicli It Is as irapossflilo to re- 
store character to life, as it is to recover the dead. It Is a 
phenix that can expire but onco, and firom whose ashes there 
IS no roBurroction, Some offences are of such a slight com 
poeition, that they reach no further than tho toiywr. and are 
croatod or cured or a thought But tho sin of England has 
struck tho heart of America, and nature has not loft fn onr 
power to say wo can forrfvo. 

Your lordship wishes Tor an opportunity to plead before 
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congress the came of England and America, and to rave, aa 
you say, hoth from ruin 

That tlic country, which, for more than bctcu ycais has 
sought oui destruction, should now cringe to solicit our pro- 
tection, IS adding the wretchedness of disgrace to the misery 
of disappointment ; and if England has tlic least spark of 
BuppoBcd lionoi lelt, that spark must he darkened by asking, 
and c\tinguishcd by receiving, the Binallest favor from 
A.mcrica ; for the criminal wlio owes liis life to the grace and 
merer of tlie injured, is more executed by the living, than 
he wIio dies 

But a thousand pleadings, even from your lordship, can 
have no eflcct Honor, interest, and every sen'^ation of tlie 
heart, would plead against you 'NVe arc a people who think 
not as jou think ; and what is equally tiuc, you cannot feel 
as we t eel. Tlic situation of the two countries arc cveeed- 
iugly diffcicnt Oiiis has been the scat of ivar; yours has 
seen nothing of it Tlic most wanton destruction has been 
committed m our sight; the most insolent barbarity has been 
acted on our feelings. We can look round and see the re- 
mains of burnt and destroyed houses, once the fair fruit of 
hard industry; and now tlic striking monuments of British 
brutality. We walk over the dead whom we loved, in every 
part of America, and remember by whom they fell. Tliero 
16 scarcely a village but brings to life some melancholy 
thought, and reminds us of what we liave suffered, and of 
those we have lost by the inliumamty of Britain. A thou- 
sand images arise to us, which, from situation, you cannot 
see, and are accompanied by as many ideas which you can- 
not know ; and therefore your supposed system of reasoning 
would apply to nothing, and all your expectations die ot 
themselves. 

The question whether England shall accede to the inde- 
pendence of America, and which your lordship says is to 
undergo a parliamentary discussion, is so very simple, 
and composed of so few cases, that it scarcely needs a 
debate. 

It is the only way out of an expensive and rumons war, 
which has no object, and without which acknowledgment 
there can be no peace 

But your lordship says, t?ie sun of Cheat Britain will set 
when&oer she acTmawleages the mdejoendenGe of AmeTnea — 
Whereas the metaphor would have been strictly ^nst, to 
have left the sun wholly out of the figuie, and have 



Mcnbed her not acknowledging it to the influence of the 
moon* 

But the aipreaalon, if tnWf is the greatest confession of 
disgrace that conld be made, and fon^ee America with 
the h^heet notion* of sovereign indqiendent unportanoe. 
Mr ■^^^derbume, about the year 1Y76, made nae of an 
idea of much the *ame kind , — Amendal say* 
be — • Whjst M vt hut to deairt a ffutni to sArmb trpontanaotMf 
Vito a duxtrf 

Ala* ! are tho*a people who call themsd-vea “RTigiiiihTnmi, 
of BO little mtemal oonaegnenoei, that when America i* gone, 
or shnte her eyes upon therm their urn 1 b Bet, they can flilnw 
no more, hnt grope ahont m obscnn^, and contract Into 
insignificant annaala I Was AmencBj then, the giant of the 
empire, and England only her dwan in waiting f I* the 
case BO strangely altered, that thoee who once^Songht wo 
oonld not live withont them, are now brought to deoltfe 
that they cannot exut wldbont n* ! "Will Sey tell to the 
world* and that from thehr Amt nrimater of state, that 
America is their all In aE , that it is by her importance oply 
that th^ can Uvm and hreaUie, and nave a 'WIU 

they, who long smeo threatens to bring na to toeir feet, 
DOW themaelvee at ours, and own that wi^ont n* they are 
iiot a nation t Are they become bo im^iialifled to debate on 
independence, that they have loot all idea of it thomielvea, 
and are caUing to the rooks end mountains of America to 
cover their inrignificanoel Or, if America !* lost is it 
manly to sob over it like a child for its rattle, and invite the 
lan^ter of the world by dedarationi of disgrace! Surely, 
a more consistent line or oondnot would bo to bear it withont 
complaint , and to show that England, withont America, 
can preserve her mdependence, and a suitable rank with 
o^er European power*. Ton wore not contented while yon 
had her, and to weep for her now is childish. 

But lord Shelbumo thlnla something may yet be done. 
"What that somethii^ is, or how it is to do accompUshcA I» 
a matter in obsenr^ By arm* there Is no hope. The 
erperienco of nearly eight Tcara, with the expense of an 
Imndi^ miDion pounds ste^ng, and the loss ortwo annlc*, 
must positively dwide that point. Bcddca, the Britiih have 
lost their interest in America with the disaffected. Every 
part of it has been tried, licre is no now scene left for 
ddnsion and the thousands who have been mined by ad- 
hering to them, and have now to quU the »cttlemcata which 
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iihey had acquired, and "be conveyed like ti’ansports to cnlti« 
vate the deserte of Augustine and hTova-Scotia, has put an 
end to all further expectations of aid. 

If you cast your eyes on the people of England, what have 
they to console themselves wim for the mifiions expended ? 
Or, what encouragement is there left to continue tm owing 
good money after Dad ? America can carry on the war for 
ten years longer, and all the charges of government included, 
for less than you can defray the charges of war and govern- 
ment for one year. And I, who know hoth countries, Imow 
well, that the people of America can afford to pay their 
share of the expense much better than the people of Eng- 
land can. Besiaes, it is their own estates and pi opeiiy, their 
own rights, liberties and government, that they are defend- 
ing ; and were they not to do it, they would deserve to lose 
all, and none would pity them. The fault would be their 
own, and their punishment just. 

The British army in America care not how long the wai 
xasts They enjoy an easy and indolent life. They fatten 
on the folly of one country and the spoils of another; and, 
between tneir plunder and their pay, may go home rich. 
But the case is very different with me laboring farmer, the 
working tradesman, and the necessitous poor m England, 
the sweat of whose brow goes day after day to feed, in 
prodigality and sloth, the army that is robbing both them 
and us. Bemoved from the eye of that coun^ that sup- 
ports them, and distant from the government that employs 
them, they cut and carve for themselves, and there is none 
to call them to account. 

But England will be ruined, says lord Shelburne, if 
America is independent. 

Then, I say, is England already ruined, for America is 
already mdependent : and if lord Shelburne will not allow 
this, he immediately denies the fact which he infers Besides, 
to make England the mere creature of America, is paying 
too great a compliment to us, and too little to himself 

But the declaration is a rhapsody of inconsistency. For 
to say, as lord Shelburne has numberless times said, that the 
war against America is ruinous, and yet to continue the 
prosecution of that ruinous war for the purpose of avoiding 
ruin, is a Isinguage which cannot be understood. Beither is 
it possible to see how the md^endence of America is to 
accomphsh the min of England after the war is over, and 
yet not affect it before America cannot be more mdopend' 
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ent of her, nor a greater enemy to her, hereafter than the 
ncnf ifl , nor can England derive leee advantagea from her 
than at preeent ■why than la min to follow in 3ie beat state 


■w^ IB it to follow at alll 

That a nation la to be mined byjpeace and commerce, and 
fonrteen or fifteen miCiona a year Iw expenses than before, 
if a new doctrine in polities. We have heard mnch clamor 
of national savings and economy , bnt surely the trae 
economy wonldbe, to save the whole charge of a fnily, foolish, 
and headstrong ■war , becanae, compared with thiw, all other 
retrendunenta are banblea >tT\d trifles. 

Bnt is it poesible that lord Shelbnme can be serious in 
foppoBing that the least advantage can be obtained by arms, 
or that any advantage can be equal to the expense or the 
danger of attempting it I Will not the capture of one army 
after another satisfy nhn, must all become pnaonera I Must 
England ever be the sport of hope, the victim of delu- 
aioni Bometrmes onr currency WB3 to fafl, anotherthneonr 
army was to disband , then whole provinoea were to revolt, 
finch a general said this and that, another wrote ao and so, 
lord Ohatham ■was of this opinion , and lord aomehody else 
of another To-day 20,000 Hnsrians and 20 ships 

of the Ime were to come , to-morrow the c mp rees was ahused 
without morgr or decency Then the emperor of Germany 
WM to he bribed ■with a mltUon of money, and the Idng of 
Prussia was to do wonderful things. At one timo It was, 
Loherel and then it waa, Lo there i Sometimes this power, 
and sometimea that po^^ro. ■was to e»gago in the war, 
mst as if the whole world was as mad and foolish ai 
Britain. And thus, from j^r to year, has orery straw been 
catched at, and every WlU -with a wisp led tnmn a new 
^anoe. 

This year a stfll newer foUy is to take place. Lord SheV- 
bume ■wishes to he sent to congress, and he thinks that some- 
tiring may he done. 

Are not the repeated declarations of congress, and which 


triependenoo of America u recognised , are not, I say, these 
declarationi answer cnon^ f 

Bnt for England to receive any thing from America now, 
after so many insults, injuries and outrages, acted towards 
u, would show such a spmt of meanness in her that wo 
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ent of her, nor a creator enemy to her, liereafter than aho 
now ii ) nor can ^igl&nd derive leta adyanta^ fix>m her 
than at present why then u min to follow in me beet itate 
of the caae, and not m the wont I And if not in the wont^ 
wi^ is it to follow at alll 

't^t a nation is to be mined by peace and commerce, and 
fourteen or fifteen millions a year Iw expensee than he^ore, 
ii a new doetmie In politics. "W'e have heard much clamor 
of national savings and economy , bnt *mrely the true 
economy would be, to save the whole charge of a i^y, foolish, 
and he^trong war , because, compared with this, all other 
retrenchments are baubles ftnd triflea. 

But IS it possible that lord Shelburne can be serious in 
supposing that the least advantage can bo obtamed by arms, 
or mat any advantage ca n be equal to the expense or the 
danger of attempting it I Will not the capture of one army 
after another aatisfyluai, must all become prisoners t hfast 
England ever be the sport of hope, and ^e victim of delu* 
nont Sometimes our currency was to fail , another time our 
army was to disband , then twle provinoee were to revolt 
Such a general said this and that, another wrote so andso, 
lord Ohatham was of this opinion, and lord somebody else 
of another To-day 20,000 Bossians and 20 Bnauan ships 
of the lino were to come , to-morrow the empress was abused 
Without many or d»Muoy Then the emperor of Germany 
was to be biiSed with a million of money, and the king of 
Pnu^ was to do wonderful things. At one time it was, 
Lo here t and then it was, Lo there r Sometimes this power, 
and sometimoa that power, was to cagage in the war, 

i uBt as if the whole world was as mad and foolish ai 
IritaiiL And thus, fro m yc^ to year, has every straw boon 
catched at, and emy Will with a wisp led them a new 
^ance. 


This year a still newer folly is to take place. Lord Shel- 
burne wishes to be sent to oongress, and he thinks that somo- 
thlng ma y be done. 

Are not ^e repeated doclaratloni of congress, and which 
all America supports, that they will not oven hear any prt>- 
pussls whatever, until tb* unconditional and unequivocal 
t.dependonoe of America w recognisod , are not, I say, these 
declarations answer enonchl 
Bat for England to receive any thing from America now, 
after so many insults, injuries and outrages, acted towards 
u would show such a spirit of mconneu in her, tliat wu 
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could not but despise her for accepting; it A.nd so far from 
lord Slielbuine’s coming boio to solicit it, t would be the 
greatest disgrace we could do them to offer it. England 
would appear a -wi'etch indeed, at this time of day, to ask or 
owe any thmg to the bounty of America. Has not the 
name ot'“ Engli^imen blots enough upon it, without invent- 
ing moi e ? Even Lucifer would scorn to reign in heaven by 
permission, and yet an Englishman can creep foi only an 
entianco into America Or, has a land of liberty so many 
chaims, that to bo a door-keeper in it is better than to be 
an English minister of state ? 

But what can tliis expected something be ? Or, if obtained, 
what can it amount to, but new disgraces, contentions 
and quairclsl The people of America have for years accus- 
tomed themselves to think and speak so fieely and con- 
temptuously of English autlioiity, and the inveteracy is so 
deeply looted, that a person invested with any autlioiity 
fioni that country, and attempting to exercise it here, would 
have the life of a toad under a hanow. They would look 
on him as an interloper, to whom their compassion permit- 
ted a residence He would be -no more than the Mungo of 
a faice ; and if he disliked that, he must set off. It would be a 
station of degiadation, debased by our pity, and despised by 
our piide, and would place England in a more contemptible 
situation than any she has vet been in during the war. We 
have too higli an opinion or ourselves, ever to think of yield- 
mg again the least obedience to outlandish authority , and 
for a thousand reasons, England would be the last country 
in the world ti^ield it to She has been treacherous, and 
we know it. Her character is gone, and we have seen the 
funeral. 

Surely she loves to fish m troubled waters, and drink the 
cup of contention, or she would not now think of mingling 
her affairs with those of America. It would be like a fool- 
ish dotard taking to his arms the biide that despises him, or 
who has placed on his head the ensigns of hei disgust. It is 
kissmg the hand that boxes his ears, and proposmg to renew 
the exchange. The thought is as servile as the war is wicked, 
and shows the last scene of the drama to be as inconsistent 
as the first 

As America is gone, the only act of manhood is to let her 
^jo Tour loidship had no hand in the separation, and you 
will gam no honor by temponsmg pohtics Besides, there 
is something so exceedingly whimsical, unsteady, and even 
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mrinoero m tho preeent conduct of “Rn^aTifl, that she cx 
hibiti haraelf in the moet diahoiionibio c^ora. * 

9^ the aecond of Auguit laat, general Oarieton and adml 
ral Digoy wrota to gprieral 'WaaOngton in tiiesa vords 
“T^e resolution <m the houae of oommona, of the 37th of 
Fehru My last, has been placed m your excelleffi^i 
and mtimatlonfl ©ven at the same tune that further pacific 
measures were ukdy to follow Since which, unmthe 
present tmie, we haTO had no direct <vt TnTnTinipAfirmi> with 
England , bnt a mail is now arrived, which brmgt us vcit 
important infonnatiom 'W’e are ocqnamted, air, ov otriAorWy, 
that n^ot i at fon s for a general peace have already com 
menced at Paris, and that Mr Grenville is invested with foil 
Mwers to treat with all the parties at war, and n now at 
Pans in execution of his comimsaioiL A n d we are further, 
nr, made acquamtod, that Am tn order to retnove 

any obstaoUs to ihatpooM iohtch ho 90 ardently ioisheo to 
Tosiore, hoe oornxMunded Am tMtusiert to d*rect Jf r QtcmjxIU^ 


that iha xndtponAayAo ^ tho Ti^rtoen JjMiod Pfwincti* 
ihoxdd be^ropoood by Jwn tn ihsjirai tnrianca, tnsioad qf 
mahtny U a ooruUUan aganerdltrtatu^ 

27ow, taking your present mearures into view, and com* 
paring them with the declaration in this letter, pray what is 


the word of your king, or his ministers, or the pa^amonL 
good for! Huet we not look upon you as a coufedoratod 
body of fgfthlpgL treacherous men, whose assurances are 
fraud, and their language deceit! 'What opinion can we 
possibly form of you, but that you are a Ic^ abandoned, 
profiigate natann who gpoit even with your own oharaotor. 
and are to be h^ by nouiing but the bayouct or tho bolter 1 

To say, after this, tAot tho run Great Sntaxn \dxII ho ut 
vfxenover sho acknoiolodgeo tho tndoptndonco (ff -dtTMnct;, 
■s^en the not doing it is tho unquahned lie of MvermneaL 
can bo no other than the langunge of ridicule, the jargon of 
inconsistency There were thousands in America who pre 
dieted the dclusiou, and looked UMa it oi a tnck of treachery, 
to take us from our guard, and draw off our a tt ention from 
the only system of fiiaace, by which wo can bo called, or 
deserve to bo call^, a sovereign. Independent people. The 
fraud, on your part, might bo worth attompUng, but tho 
sacrifice to obtam it is too high. 

There ore others who credited tho assurance, becauso they 
thought Jt imposdMo that men who had thoir character* m 
Mtablijh, wouU b<^ it with a io. Tho prosecution of tho 
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■war by the former mmis^ was savage and bomd ; since 
wbieb it has been moan, tiieJnsb, and deinsive The one went 
greedily mto the passion of levenge, the other into the subtle 
ties of low contrivance , till, between the crimes of both, there 
is acaicely left a man m -America, be he whig or tory, who 
does not despise or detest the conduct of Britain. 

The management of lord Shelburne, whatever may be his 
views, 18 a caution to us, and must be to the world, never 
to regard British assurances A perfidy so notorious cannot 
be hid It stands even in the public papers of Hew-Tork, 
with the names of Oarleton ana Digby affixed to it. It is a 
proclamation that the king of England is not to be believed ; 
that the spuit of lying is the governing principle of the 
ministry. It is holding up the character of the house of 
commons to public infamy, and warning all men not to credit 
them Such are the consequences which lord Shelburne’s 
management has brought upon his country. 

-ALfter the authorized declarations contained in Oarleton 
and Digbys letter, you ought, ftom every motive of honor, 
pobey and prudence, to have ndfiUed them, whatever might 
have been ^e event. It was the least atonement that you 
could possibly make to America, and the greatest kindnesa 
you could do to yourselves : for you will save millions by a 
general peace, and you will lose as many by continuing the ' 
war. 

OoHMoiT Senbic. 

Philadelphia, Oet 29, 1782. 

P, S. The manuscript copy of this letter is sent your lord 
ship, by the way of our head-quarters, to ISTew-Tork, inclos- 
ing a late pamphlet of mine, addressed to the abbe Raynal, 
which wiU serve to give your lordship some idea of the prin- 
ciples and sentiments of America. 

0 . 8 . 
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KUMBEE XV. 

“ The times that tried men’s souls,” * are over — and the 
greatest and completest revolution the world ever knew, 
gloriously and happily accomphshed. 

• “ These are the times that try men’s souls," The Crisis No L pablished 
Daoember, 1776 
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But to paw from the extremes of danger to lafetr from 

the tumult of war to the tranquilh^ of peace, thou^ sweet 
in contempUUon, require* a gradual oompospre of Se Bensea 
to receive it. Even calmness haa the power of itnnmng, 
when it opens too instantly upon us. The loi^ andrag^ 
hurricane that should cease m a moment, wouS. leave ua m 
a state rather of wonder than enjoyment, and soma 
momenta of recollection must pass, before wo could bo cap- 
able of tasting the felicity of repose. There are but few m- 
stances, m whioh the mind is fitted for sudden transitious 
it takes m ita plaasures by reflection and comparison, and 
those must have time to act, before the relish for new scene* 
IB complete. 

In the present case — the mighty magnitude of the object 
— the various uncartaintiea of fate it has nndeigone — the 
numerous and complicated dangers we have suflored or 
eecaped — the emmence we now ^ind on, and the vast pros- 
pect before U8, must all conspire to impress ub with contom 
pUtiom 

To see it in our power to make a world happy — to teach 
mankind the art of being so — to exhibit, on ^e theatre of 
the umverse, a character hitherto unknowm—and to have, 
as it were, a new creation intrusted to our hands, are honors 
that command refleotioD, and can neither be too hfg^yosti 
mated, nor too gratefhlly received. 

In this pause then of recollection — while the storm is 
ceasing, and the long agitated mind vibratmg to a rosL let 
ns look back on the scenes we have passed, and learn 
expenenoe what is yet to be done. 

Never. I sa^haa a country so many openings to happi 
uoM as tills. Her setUng oat m life, like the rising of a fw 
monung was unclouded and promising Her cause was 
goodT^Her nrinciplca just and liberal. Her temper serene 
and firm. Her conduct regulated by the nicest steps, and 
jvery thing about her wore tbo mark of honor It is not 
avery country (p^haps there Is not another in tho world) 
that can boast so fair an ong^ Even the first settloment 
of America corrospondi with the characrer of tho revolution. 
Borne, once tho proud mistress of tho univerML was onmnally 
a band of ruffian*. Plunder and rapine mado her ri^, and 
her oppression of milliona madD her great. But America 
need nevor bo ashamed to toll her birth, nor rclato the 
stacos bv which she roeo to cmpln- 

Tho remcrabraacc, then, of what Is post, if it operate* 
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imibt iiidpiro her with the most lamlahio ot all am' 
bit.oii, tluit of suulin^ to the fair t.iuic thu bognii with. TIic 
w’O.hl lri-1 ficiiii her ^roat in luheiaity. without 

a thoui;!it of yiehiing, huiealh aecuiuul.itcd uillicultica. 
Br;i\el^> , UM proudly , encouutering d'tjtrcsa, and rising in 
rcfiohitioii the atorm increiibud All thib id justly duo to 
hei, tiU' hi.1 fortitude had iiiented llic eliai.icter Lot, then, 
the \.*orI<l SCO that the eau bear prosperity : and that her 
houe 4 jt \irtuo in time of peace, id et|ual to the bravest virtue 
in tiiao of war. 

She la uoW' dcacendiu^ to the tK.encd ot quiet and do- 
nicolic life. Xot lienoath the eyprctd shade of disappoiut- 
nieut,out to enjo> in lier own huut,an<l under her own vine, 
the aw>»ct of her labels, and the rewaid oi her toil. — In tins 
bituaticn, may ahe never furj'et tiuit a fair national leputa- 
tioii la of Ua much iniport,iuee as iiKlojicndeiice. That ic 
pua-t'-aCo a charm tiiat wins upon the world, and makes 
even enemica civil. — ^'I’hat it gives a dignity w’hieh is otten 
bupcrior to power, and commands reveiciice wdiere pomp 
and splendor lad. 

It would be a tiiciiiuatance ever to be lamented and never 
to bo forgotten, were u single blot, trom any cauae w'hat- 
over, aullered to full on a i evolution, wdiich to the end of 
time must be an honor to the ago that accomplished it: 
and whicli li»a contributed more to enlighten tho world, 
and dilluse u spirit of freedom and liberality among man- 
kind, tlian any liuinan event (if this may bo ealled one) that 
ever preceded ii. 

It is not among tho least of the calamities of a long con- 
tinued war, lilac ic unhinges tho mind from tiioso nice sen- 
sations which at other times appear so aimable The con- 
tinued spechicie of wo blunts tho finer feelings, and the 
necessity of beaiiug witli tho sight, lenders it familiar In 
like manner, are many of the moral obligations of society 
w'eakened, till me custom of acting by necessity becomes 
an apology, where it is truly a crime Yet let but a 
nation conceive rightly of its character, and it wiU be 
chastely just in protecting it. None never began with a 
fairer than America, and none can be under a greater obliga- 
tion to preserve it 

The debt which Amonca has contracted, compared with 
the canse she has gamed, and the advantages to flow from 
it, ought scaicely to bo rnentioned. She has it in her choice 
to do, and to live as happy as she pleases The world is 
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jier hAndf. She hu no foreign power to monopoHxo h« 
wminaroe, perplox her lM;i6la£joii, or control her proeperi^ 
rhe struggle is OTer, whioh must one dajr hare ^ppenei 
and Mfiapfl, nover could have happened at a hett^ Itoe* 
And instead of a domineering master, she has gained ao 
aCy, whose exemplary greatnew, and universal liberality, 
have extorted a confeaelon even from her enemloi. 

TVlth the bleesln^ of peace, independence, and an uni. 
versa! commerce, the states, indiviaually an d ooUfictfralj, 
will have leisure and opportunity to regulate and eetabhSi 
their domestic concema, and to put it bevond the pownr of 
calnmny to throw the least reflection on tbeir honor OhaN 
acter is much easier kept than recovered, and that maTi, if 
any such, there be, who, from idnistcr views, or litdeneas of 


* Tb&t tiu r«Totatl^ begu tfa* •uet period of tlma bMt flttod to tli« 
porpooA, U wIBdantly pnjTM 1)7 tlis •Tcat.~nnl U>o ^rtet Uxm od vUoS 
th« wbdo auahtno tortiAd. U of tko StaUt uid oidoa ««4 

minnlbr prodoeed br Um bilriStT of oaj oao aUt* to lapport ItMlf agriatl 
uiT Ar^Cgn oDbomy vtUioat tb« of ibe 

aa 4 <iM cut«i MT«tij]r bom Ibh obU tbas tUr v«t« «W th* vilt benut, 
ibelr ofiitod ctreagtb vomd noi bMa aqul to tbo va&tatMjiZf had 
m«it In til bosun probtb1fit7 htrt fJUd. — And, oo riw otW hui^ htd Hay 
MTWtSr botn more tbla. thtr not htr* uta, or vbtk it mort, migu 
not htre ftU, Uu mintrirj ^ umUnc tad, rithtr by ttttapdai to itand 
ilopt, or in tm^ coaCod«rtckt, vonidUTebMD MptrtU^ coo^ntrtiL 
ifoT M vt Qtanot Ht t tti^ (tnd Bua7 jwt mtri pM tvij btfor* U 
enn urirt) vbto Uu ctringtbof *07 one aUto, or Mrertl tnUed, eta be tiful 
to Uw vhM of Uie promnt Oolud BttUt, tad u to btrt aetn tht extmoe 
iGAcaltj of eoQeodrtlj proteoaUng the «tr to t r o ertwf bl Une, tnd fa>’ 
ttreiog oar Cmperttnce In tbt world, thareliDre, froo the txperimee 

ve btTt bed, tad the kaovledre «« bare nlaed, vt aratt, qdIcm ve nuhe t 
vute of vl^m, be ttroagir uapretted intb the tdrtatage, it v^ tt the 
aeomd^ of ttrcagthealas tw btpp/ naJoa vbleb btt b^ our ttlrtUoo, 
uid viihoot vbltb v« tb(^ btT« bem a rdaed pecide. 

While I vtt vrlUnc tbit ao<«, f ettt 107 tje oe the peapbkt, Cba tsoo 
Bense. from vbkb I tbtll utks tn oxlrtai, u It extctlf i ppltn e to (be cte*. 

It It u CsDovt 1 

^ I btTv ne^tr met vhb % ota, either In Coiptad or Ataenoe, vbo bt\b 
not ooofeeMd It u bit opUlon tbet t tepenolen beiveto the coutrite voeU 
pUot one Une or other \ tnd thue it no tatUnce In vbkb ve btve 
•hovn ka jadgeunt, Uaa In endeerories to deecribe, vbtt ve ctQ, the Hp^ 
a«a Or fitae^ of the coatlncnl for Inde y e ade a ce . 

M At ill tnen eUcw the mettore, tad dlfftr 0DI7 In tbatr oploloa of the 
let 01, ia order to remove nltUket, teke e t*aml tarrer of thiac*, 
if poeilbie, to find rtt the rery tim. hot »e n«d not ^ golir 
the InaafaT c«tMe a ooor for the Urns A«/«ed m. The gtscrtl ceaear. 
r*n(i7lhtriorio«Bnlooofiaihbr#pw 

«lHiootIna»mber*.btttintajilon,Uutoormelilfee|thtkt. Tbecon. 
tlMiilUiatt trrtT#dtltbapltcbofttf»BjihfavUchM «Iack coioarUthU 
to««ortlt*rif.tndthevboU.«beaoriUd.cta*««)mpKthibe»Murt tad 
or Uu then ihW, imlfht be fttel la lu taVett. 
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soul, lends unseen his hand to injure it, contrives a wound 
it will never be in bis power to heal. 

As we have establisiied an inheritance for posterity, let 
that inheritance descend, with every mark of an honorable 
conveyance. The little it will cost, compaied with the 
worth of the states, the ^eatness of the object, and the value 
of national character, wiU be a profitable exchange. 

Bnt that which must more toi cibly strike a tuoughtful, 
penetratmg mind, and which includes and lendeis easy all 
inferior concerns, is the Union of the States. On this our 
great national character depends. It is this which must 
^ve us importance abioad and secmuty at home. It is 
flnough this only, that we are, or can be nationally known 
ID the woild ; it is the fiag of the United States which ren- 
ders oiu ships and commeice safe on the seas, or in a forei^ 
port. Oui MediteiTanean passes must be obtained under 
the same style. AU om* treaties, whether of alhanee^eace 
or commerce, are foimed xmder the sovereignty of the umted 
States, and Em ope knows us by no other name or title. 

The division oi the empire into states is for our own con- 
venience, but abroad this distinction ceases The affans of 
each state are local. They can go no further than to itself 
And were the whole worth of even the lichest of them ex- 
pended in revenue, it would not be sufScient to support sove- 
reignty against a foreign attack In short, we have no 
other national sovereignty than as United States It would 
even be fatal for us if we had — ^too expensive to be mam 
tained, and impossible to be supported Individuals, or m- 
dividual states, may call themselves what they please , but 
the world, and especially the world of enemies, is not to be 
held in awe by the whisthng of a name. Sovereignty must 
have power to protect all the parts that compose and consti- 
tute it , and as tevited states we are equal to the import- 
ance of the title, but otherwise we are not Om union, well 
and wisely regulated and cemented, is the cheapest way of 
bemg great — the easiest way of bemg powernil, and the 
happiest mvention m government which the circumstances 
of America can admit of Because it collects from each, 
state, that which, by bemg inadequate, can be of no use ta 
it, and forms an aggregate that serves for aU^ 

The btates of HoUand are an unfortunate instance of the 
^ects 01 individual sovereignty Their diqomted condition 
exposes thorn to numeious intrigues, losses, calamities and 
enemies , ana the almost impossibility of bringmg their 
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Ejeaffuree to a decimon, and that decimon into execution, it 
to them, and would bo to ua, a source of endleetmiafortune. 

It ifl with confederated state* aa with individualfl in soci- 
ety , Bomethnmmufit be yielded iq) to make mo whole secure. 
In tnia yiew of things we gain by what we mre, and draw 
an annual mterest greater than the capitaL-5 ever feel my 
self hurt when I hear the umon, that great palladiTnn of our 
liberty and safety, the least ureveientfyqwKen of Itisthe 
most sacred thing m the constitution of ^^enca, and that 
whieh evaiy^ man should bo most proud and tender of Onr 
citixonship m the TTmted States ^ our Tiatinriftl character 
Our catixeaghlp in any particular state is only onr local dis- 
tinction. By the latter we are known at home, by the 
former to the world. Onr great title is Amsicuifs— our in 


ferior one varies with the place. 

So far aa my endeavors could go, they bare all been di- 
rected to conciliate the adections, unite the interests, and 
draw and keep the mind of the countiy toother, and the 
better to aaaiat m this foundation work of Sie revolotzon, I 
have avoided all places of prodt or office, either in the state 
1 live in, or in the TTmted States , kept mpelf at a distance 
from all partiei and party connenona, ana evendisregardad 
all private and infenor concerns and when wo into 
view the great work which we have gone throagh, and feel, 
as we OQ^t to feel, the just importance of it, we shall then 
see, that the little wranghi^ and indecent contentions of 
penKmal parley, are as dishonorable tt> our oharaeteia, as 
they are mjunona to our rqw>se. 

It was toe cause of Amtanra. that made me an anther 
The force with which It struck nay mind, and the dangerous 
condition the country appeared to mo id, by courting an 
impoasible and an unnatural reconciliation wth those who 
were doturminod to reduce her, instead of striking out into 
the only lino that could cement and savo her, a nn cL A U ATioK 
or jstv^pstivsiiCEj made It impoasTblo for mo, feeling as I did, 
to bo silent and if, in the course of more than soren ycort 
I have i-endorcd her any service, I have likowUo added 
something to the reputation of litcraturo, by freely and dis- 
interestemy employing it m tho grea cauio of m a nki nd, 
and showing that there may be genius without prosUlu 


Indopondenco always appeared to mo pracUcablo and 
orobablo, provided the sentiment of tho countrT could U 
fanmid and bold to tho obloct and there is no Instance in 
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the world, wheie a people so extended, and wedded to 
ioimer habits of thinl^g, and under such a variety of 
cumstances, were so instantly and effectually pervaded, By 
a turn in politics, as in the ease of independence, and who 
Buppoited their opinion, undimimshed, thiough such a 
succession of good and ill fortune, till they crowned it with 
success. 

But as the scenes of war are closed, and every man pre- 
paring for home and happier times, I theiefore take my 
leave of the subject. I have most smcerely followed it ffom 
begummg to end, and thiough all its turns and windmgs ; 
and whatever countiy I may hereafter be m, I shall always 
feel an honest pride at the part I have taken and acted, and 
a gratitude to nature and providence for puttmg it m my 
power to be of some use to mankind. 

Common Sense. 

Phxladtlphia^ April 19, 1783 


DUMBER XVI. 

TO THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA. 

iw “ Rivington’s iN’ew-Tork Gazette,” of December 6th, is 
a publication, under the appearance of a letter ffom Lon- 
don, dated September 30th, and is on a subject which 
demands the attention of the United States 
The public will remember that a treaty of commerce be- 
tween the TJmted States and England was set on foot last 
spring, and that until the said treaty could be completed, a 
bni was brought mto the British parhament by the then 
chancellor of the exchequer, Mr Pitt, to admit and legalize 
^8 the case then req^uired) the commerce of the TJmted 
States mto the British ports and dominions But neither 
the one nor the other has been completed The commercial 
treaty is either broken off, or remams as it began , and the 
bill m parliament has been thrown aside And in heu 
thereof, a selfish system of English pohtics has started up, 
calculated to fetter the commerce of Am erica, by engross' 
ing to England the carrying trade of the American produce 
to the West India islands 
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Among the adyocatea for tiua last me«ure u lord Shaf 
field, a member of the Bntiab parimment, ■ffbo bas publiabed 
& pamphlet entitled “ Obaervatioiif on the Commerce of tha 
American Statee.” The pamphlet haa two objecU , the one 
is to aliure the Amencana to pmchaae Briti^ Tnan-nffl i j 
tores , and the other to spirit up the British parliament to 
^hioit the citizena of the TJnitod Stat^ firom trading to 
the ^eet India islanda. 

Viewed m this light, the pamphlet, thon^ m some parti 
dexterously wntten, la an abeurdity It ofenda, in the very 
act of endeayormg to ingratiate, and Ha lord^p os a poll 
tmian, ought not to have euSh^ the two objects to^ve 
appeared together T3ie letter alluded to, contami extracts 
from the pamphlet, with high encomiums on lord Sheffield, 
for laboriously endeayorfiig (as the letter styles It) “to 
show the udghty advantages of retauung the carrying trade.” 

Since the pubUcatioa of this pamjSilet in ^g&nd, the 
commerce ot the Uoited Stataa to the W^est Indies^ in 
American veasela, has been prohibit^ , and all intercomae. 
exoOTt in British bottom^ the property and narigated 
oy Bntiah subjocta, cut om 

That a coantry has a right to be as foolish as it pleases, 
has been proved by praotico of England for many years 

r ; in her Island sitoation, seqoestered from the worh], 
forgets that her whispers are haird by other uatious , 
and in ner plans of politics and commerce, she seems not to 
know, that other yotea are xmeesaary besides her own. 
America would be equally as foolish as Britain, wore eho to 
ffoder so great a degradation on her flog, and inch a stroke 
on the freedom of her commerce, to pass without a balance. 

^0 admit the right of any nation to prohibit the com 
morco of another mto Its own dommions. ^i^ero there are no 
treaties to the contrary , but as this right belongs to one 
side as well as the other, thoro is always a way left to bring 
avarice and insolence to reason 
But the ground of socunty which lord Sheffield has chosen 
to erect his policy upon, la of a nature which ought, and I 
Aink must, aw^mn, m overr American, a just and strong 
senBO of national dignity lord Sheffield appears to bo 
aeusiblojthat In advi^ tho British nation and parllamaat 
to engross to themsdves so great a part of the carrying 
traJeof America, ho is attempting a mcoium which cannot 
sjccood. If the politics of tho United States bo properly 
jllreot^ to counteract tho a^sun^pt^on, 
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But, sayb lie, m. uis painplilet, “ It wiU bo a long timo 
before tho iVniericau states can be bi ought to act as a nation, 
neitbei aie they to bo feared as such by ns,” 

"What 18 this moio or less than to teU us, that 'ivhile we 
have no national system of commerce, the Bntish wiU go vem 
our tiado by theii* own laws and pioclamations as they 
please The quotation discloses a tiuth too serious to be 
ovei looked, and too mischievous not to be remedied 

Among other circumstances winch led them to this dis- 
covei^, none could operate so eifcctually as the injudicious, 
uncandid and indecent opposition made by sundry persons 
m a cei tarn state, to tho recommendations of congress last 
wmtei, for an im^rt duty ot hve per cent. It could not 
but explain to the British a weakness m the national power 
of Ameuca, and encourage them to attempt lestnctions on 
her trade, which otheiwise they would not have dared to 
hazard. Neither is there any state m the union, whose 
policy was more misdiiected to its mteiest than the state I 
allude to, because her prmcipal suppoi t is the caiiying trade, 
which Biitam, mduced by tho want of a weU-centred power 
m tne United States to piotect and secure, is now attempt- 
mg to take away. It fortunately happened (and to no state 
m the union more than the state in question) that the terms 
of peace weie agreed on before the opposition appeared, 
otherwise, theie cannot be a doubt, that if the same idea of 
the dimmished authoiity of America had ocemTed to them 
at tliat tune as has occiined to them smee, but they would 
have made the same grasp at the fisheries, as they have 
done at the caiTyiug tiade. 

It 18 Burpiising that an authority which can be supported 
with so much ease, and so little expense, and capable of 
«inch extensive advantages to the coimtiy, sliould be cavilled 
dt by those -whose duty it is to watch over it, and whose 
existence as a people depends upon it. But tliis, perhaps, 
■will ever be the case, tdl some misfoi time awakens us mto 
reason, and the mstance now before us is but a gentle begm- 
nmg of what Ameuca must expect, unless she guards her 
onion -with nicer care and stricter houoi Umted, she is 
formidable, and that -with the least possible charge a na-tion 
can be so : separated, she is a medley of indi-vidn^ nothings, 
subject to the sport of foreign nations. 

It is very piobable that Sie mgennity of commerce may 
have tbund out a method to evade and supersede the inten- 
ttcni of the Biitish, m mtei dieting the trade -with the "West 
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India lalanda. The laiifnaga of both being the same ana 
their omtoma well imaeratood, the veeseU of one country 
may, by deception, paaa for thoae of another But thii would 
be a practice too debaaing for a sovereigc *>eople to stoop 
to, and too profligate not to be diacotmtenanced. An flhcu 
tradcL nnder any shape it can be placed, cannot be carried 
on without a TiolaUon of truth. Ajnenca ia now sovereign 
and independent, and on^t to ccndnct her aflairs in a r^u 
lar style of character She baa the same right to say that no 
Bntiw veesel shall enter her ports, or that no Bntiu mana 
&ctiiree shall be im^rteiL bnt m American bottoma the 
property and nav^nited by American subjects, as Britain 
has to say the same tmng reroeoting the 'V/Wt Indies. Or 
she may lay a dnty of mo, ffiteen, or twenty ■hQbng H per 
ton (exolasiYe of other dubea) on every British veasel commg 
from any port of the Weet ^diea, where she is not permitted 
to trad& me said tonnage to contmne as long on her side aa 
the pro^ition oontipues on the other 

it IS only by acting in union, that the usurpations of 
foreign nations on the fr^om of t^e can be oonntaracteA 
and seouriW artandAd to the commerce of America. And 
when we view a flag, which to the eye is beautiful, and to 
contemplate Its nsa and origin inaplroe a sensatioQ of sublime 
delight, our national honor must unite with our interest to 
prevent injury to the one, or insult to the other 

CoixKO'? Sessb. 

Nnt Torkj />«amicr 9 1783 
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TO 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

I'USdlDBST OS THS UNITED STATSd OF AMEHIOX 

Sib. 

I present you a email treatiso in defenso of tUoso principles of free- 
dom whlcU your oiemplary virtue hath so enuncntly contributed to 
establish. That the rigUla of man may becomo as universal as your 
^novolenco can wish, and that you may enjoy the happiness of sccihg 
the new world regenerate the old, is the prayer of 
Sir, 

Your much obbgcd, and 

Obedient humble servant, 

THOMAS PAINE 




BIGHTS OF MAH. 


PART I. 

Among the incivilities by "which nations or individuals 
provoke and irritate each other, Mr. Bmke’s pamphlet on 
the French revolution is an extraordinary instance I^’either 
the people of France, nor the national assembly, "were 
ti’oubling themselves about the affairs of England, or the 
English parhament ; and why Mr Burke shomd commence 
an unprovoked attack upon them, both in parliament and 
in pubhc, is a conduct that cannot be pardoned on the score 
of manners, nor justified on that of policy 

Theie is scarcely an epithet of abuse to be found m the 
English lan^age, "with which Mr Burke has not loaded the 
French nation and the national assembly Every thmg 
which rancor, pie^udice, ignorance or knowledge could siig- 

t est, are poured forth m the copious foiy of near four hun- 
red pages. In the stram and on the plan Mr. Bmke was 
"wnting, he might have wrote on to as many thousand 
When the tongue or the pen is let loose m a phrenzy of 
passion, it is 5 ie man, and not the subject that becomes 
exhausted. , 

Hitherto Mr. Burke has been mistaken and disappomted 
m the opinions he had foimed on the affaus of France ; but 
such 18 the ingenmty of his hope, or the malignancy of his 
despair, that it furnishes him with new pretences to go on 
There was a time when it was impossible to make Mr. 
Burke believe there would be any revolution in Fiance. 
His opinion then was, that the French had neithei spirit to 
undeitake it, nor fortitude to support it , and now that there 
IS one, he seeks an escape by condemnmg it. 
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Not gnfflcientl}' content "witli abuamg the national nf wmrL 
bly, a Croat part of hiB 'work la taken np with abnamg Dr 
Price (one of the best hearted men that exist) and the two 
Bodetiea in England, known bjr^e name of the Berolution 
and the Conatitntional eoaeties. 

Dr Price had preached a eennon on the 4th of Novem 
her, 17S9, being the annivcTBory of what is called in Eng 
land the revelation, which too^ place in 16S8 Hr Boj^ 
iroeekmg of this aennon, says, “ the political divine jroceedi 
dogmatically to aa&ert, that, oy the principles of the revoln 
bon, the people of England nave acquired tiire© fundamental 
rights 

1st, To choose onr own govemon. 

2d, To cashier them for miflcondni^ 

Sd, To frame a government for onrtelvea.” 

Dr Price doea not say that the right to do these things 
exists in this or in that person, or in tbm or in that descrip- 
tion of persons, but that it ensts m the — that it ii a 

right resideiit in the nation. Mr Burke, on the contrary, 
deouai that such a right exists m the nation, either m wbolo 
or in part, or that it exists any whore , and what is still 
more strong and marvelloos, he saTS, that “ the pecple of 
England nlteriy dfanlaTm gach ngnL and tha^ they wiU 
resist the practical asBerbon of it with theLr lives and for 
tones.^’ Tnat men will take op arms, and spend their lives 
and fortnnee not to m aintftin meir rights, but to maintain 
that they have not rights, is an entire now sipccics of dis- 
covery and smted to me paradoxical genius of ilr Barkc. 

Die method which Mr Burke takes to provo that the 
peoplo of Eimland have no such rights, and that such rights 
do not exist m the nation, either in wbolo or in part, or anv 
where at all, is of the same marvellous and monstrous kind 
with what ho ha^ already said , for his arguments are, that 
the persons, or the gcncrabon of persons m whom they did 
arc dead, and with them tho right is dead also To 
prove this, ho quotes a declaration mado by parliament 
about an hundrea years ago, to "Wllliain and 2iary in these 
words "*Tho lords iipiritual and temwraJ, and commons, 
do, in tho namo of tho poopio aforesaid— (meaning tho pco- 
plr of England then llvmL) most humbly and fal^fuljy 
/ta nti themselves, their Aoir* and jpotfa^y fob cma. — lie 
al* quotes a clause of another act of parliament mado In 
the amo reign, tho terms of which, ho says, bind u*— 
(meaning the people of that day)— our hart and our por 
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teriiyy to tKmy their hdrs and poskniy^ to the end of 
time.” 

]\Ir Buike conaidera hia point sufficiently established by 
producing those elauaca, which ho cnlbrces by saying that 
they exclude tlie right of the nation for ever / ancl not yet 
content with making such declarations, repeated over and 
over again, ho further says, “ that if the people of England 
possessed such a right before tlio revolutiou ” (whi^ ho 
acknowledges to have been the case, not only m England, 
but throughout Europe at an early period) “yet that the JEny' 
fisA nation did, at the time of the revolution, most solenmly 
renounce and abdicate it, for themselves, and foi* all their 
posterity for oy<?r.” 

As Mr. Burke occasionally applies the poison drawn firom 
hia horrid principles (if it is not a profanation to call them 
by the name of principles) not only to the English nation, 
but to the French revmution and the national assembly, and 
charges that august, illuminated and illuminating body of 
men with the epithet of usurpers, I shall, sans ceremonies 
place another system of principles in opposition to his. 

The Enghsh parliament of 1G88, did a certain thmg, which 
for themselves and their constituents, they had a right to 
do, and which appeared right should be donej but, in addi- 
tion to this right, which theypossessed by delegation, they set 
up another right hy assurnptions that of binding and control- 
Img posterity to the end oftime The case, therefore, divides 
itselt into two parts ; the right which they possessed by dele- 

f ation, and the right which they set up by assumption. The 
rst is admitted ; but with respect to the second, I reply : — 
There never did, nor never can exist a parhament, or any 
description of men, or any generation of men, m any coun- 
try, possessed of the right or the power of binding or con- 
trolhng posterity to the “ end of time,” or of commanding 
for ever how the world shall be governed, or who shall 
govern it ; and therefore all such dauses, acts, or declara- 
tions, by which the makers of them attempt to do what they 
have neither the right nor the power to do, nor the power 
to execute, are in themselves null and void. Every age and 
generation must be as free to act for itself, m atl oases, as 
the ages and generations which preceded it. The vamty 
and piesumption of governing beyond the grave, is the most 
ndiculous and insolent of all tyrannies Man has no pro- 
perty in man; neither has any geneiation a property in the 
generations which are to follow The parliament or the 
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ITot flnfflcientlj content with abnamg the national aaaem 
a groat part of hia work is tahon np with ahnaing Dr 
rnce (one of the heat hearted men that eiiot) and the two 
Bocietiea in England, inown bythe name of the Eevolutfon 
and the ConfltitntlorLal societicfl. 

Dr Pnc 0 liad preached a eermon on the 4th of KoTem 
ber, 1789, bem^ tbe anniverBary of ig calied in Fug 
land the revolution, which took place in 1688 ifr Burke, 
yeakin^ of thii •ermon, eays. tie political divine jrocoedi 
dogmatically to assert, than by the prinaplei of the revola 
tion, the people of England nave acquired three ftmdaineBtal 
nghtfl 

lat. To choose our own goveniora. 

2d, To caahier them for mlacondTnjt. 

Sd, To frame a government for ouraelvea.” 

Dr Price doe« not aay that the right to do these thiM 
oiiitg m thia or m that penwm or m thia or in that deacr^ 
don of peraona, but that it exists in the \DhoU — that it is a 
right rodent in the nation. Mr Burke, on the contrary, 
d^ee that euch a right exists in the nation, either in whole 
or in part, or that it ortsts any where , and what £s still 
more strange and marvellous, be says, that " the people of 
England utterly disclaim such ngnt. and tha^ they will 
reaut the practical assertion of it wito thdr hres and for* 
times.” That men will take up arms, and spend their lives 
and fortunes net to maintain melr ngbts, but to ma in t a i n 
that thoy have net ri^ts, is an entire new tnemes of dis* 
coveiy aud suited to Uie paradoxical genius oi Mr Burke. 

The method wWUi Mr Burke takes to prove that the 
people of England have no such rights, and that such rights 
do not oust ui the uation, either in whole or in part, or any 
where at all, is of the same marvellous and monstrous kmd 
with what ho t»n.^ alroady said, for his arguuionts arc, that 
the persons, or tho generation of persons m whom they did 
diet, are dead, and with them the nght is dead also To 
proro ho quotes a dcclarahoa made by parliament 
about an hundnw years ago, to 'Wjllmm and Mary, m these 
words “Tho lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, 
do, In tho name of tho people aforcsaiif— {meajun^ iho pco- 
plf of England then Uvmp most humbly and faithialjy 
rtu nti themselves, their A^ra and tob eteb.”— ITc 

ala quotes a clauso of another act of parliament mado in 
iho amo reign, the turns of which, bo says, ‘ bind u.- 
(meaning tho people of that day}— our Arirs and oar pos- 
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xeAt/y^ to their Jievt's and jpostei'iiy, to the end of 

time.” 

Mr. Burke considers his point sufficiently established by 
pi educing those clauses, which he enforces by saying that 
they exclude the right of the nation fo)' efv&r • and not yet 
content with making such declarations, lepeated over and 
over again, he further says, “ that if the people of England 
possessed such a right before the revolution ” (whidi he 
acknowledges to have been the case, not only m England, 
but throughout Europe at an early period) “ yet that the Eng- 
lish naUon did, at the time of the revolution, most solemny 
renounce and abdicate it, for themselves, and foi' all thevr 
‘posterity for ev&r.'‘^ 

As Mr. Burke occasionally applies the poison drawn from 
his horrid principles (if it is not a profanation to call them 
by the name of principles) not only to the English nation, 
but to the French revmution and tAe national assembly, and 
charges that august, iQuminated and iUuminatmg body of 
men with the epithet of umrjp&rSy I shall, saris ceremonies 
place another system of principles in opposition to his. 

The English parliament of 1688, did a certain thing, which 
for themselves and their constituents, they had a right to- 
do, and which appeared right should be done; but, in addi* 
tion to this ri^ht, which they possessed by delegation, they set 
omother mght hy assurrwUon^ that of bmding and control- 
ling posterity to the end oi tune The case, therefore, divides 
itsSf into two parts ; the right which they possessed by dele- 
gation, and the right which they set up by assumption. The 
nrst is admitted ; but with respect to the second, I reply : — 

There never did, nor never can eidst a parliament, or any 
description of men, or any generation of men, m any coun- 
try, possessed of the’right or the power of bmding or con- 
troUmg posteritv to the “ end of time,” or of commanding 
for ever how Ine world shall be governed, or who shaU 
govern it ; and therefore all such clauses, acts, or declara- 
tions, by which the makers of them attempt to do what they 
have neither the right nor the power to do, nor the power 
to execute, are in themselves null and void. Every age and 
generation must be as free to act for itself, m aU oases, as 
the ages and generations which preceded it The vamty 
and piesumption of goveining beyond the grave, is the most 
ridiculous and msolent of all tyranmes Man has no pro- 
perty in man , neithei has any generation a property in the 
generations which are to follow The parliament or the 
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people of 1688, or of any other period, had no more right 
diipoee of the people of the present day, or to hind^ to 
control thean tn (tny thc^ toA^mter, than the pn-rliamimt qj. 
^0 people of the present day have to dlipoie oi^ hbd or 
control thoae who are to hr© an hundred or a thfrnmTij 
year* hence. Eveiy aeration is and must be competant 
to an the pnrpoeea which its occaaions reqniro. It iiSe 
living and not uie dead, that are to be acoominodated. HThen 
man ceases to be, hia power and hU wants cease with him* 
and haying no longer any partnnpathDai hi the ooncomi of 
this world, he has no longer any anthority in direchng who 
• h a ll he its govemors. or how its goTemment ho 
orgaoiaed, or how administered. 

I am not contending for, nor against, any form of gorem 
mgnL nor for nor against any pai^, here or elsewhere. 
which a whole^ nation chooses to do, it has a right to do. 
h£r Bnrice denies it. Where fh^n does the right | X 
am contending for the right of the l%i)\ng and against their 
bdng ^«Eed away, and controlled and contracted for, ^ 
the manusoript-asstuned authority of the dead, and Jdr 
Bnxka u contending for the anthonW of the dead oTor tha 
rights and freedom of the Hying Ihere was a time when 
k&gi disposed of their crowns hr will iqion their death-beds, 
and conjogned tho people like heaits of the field, to what- 
eyer sncceesor they appi^ted. Ihis la now to exploded ta 
scarcely to he rememBered, and lo monstrous as hardly to 
be believed par Hamflnfauy niATiflfla npnn which Mr 

Burke builds Ids polim^al church, are of the tame nature. 

The laws of eveiy country must be analogous to so ma 
•commou principle. In England, no parent or master, nor 
all the authority of parUament, omn^tont as it has caQod 
itself can bind or control the pertoual freedom eren of an 
mt^dual beyond tho ago ox twenty-one jeaia on what 
ground of ri^t then couM tho parliament of 1688, or any 
other parliament, bind all pooten^ for oTcrf 

Ihoso who have quitted tho wond, and those who are not 
arrived yet in it, are as remote from oseh other as tho utmost 
atretch of mortal imaglnatioa can concelTO what poadblo 
obliffatioa then can most between thorn, what role or prfud 
pie oaji he laid down, that two nouontitioi, the one out of 
find the other not In, and who never can meet In 
this world, tho one should control tho other to tho cud 

^^Tn^gUnd, it is s^d that money cannot bo taken out of 
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tlio pockotd of tbo people without their couaent ; but who 
authorized, and who could authoiize tlie parbameut of 1688 
to control and take away the freedom of pooterity, and limit 
and conhuc tlieir right of ucliug m certain cases for over, 
who were not in exititcnco to gn e or withhold their consent f 

A gieatcr absurdity cannot present ibiclf to the under- 
standing of man, than wdiat Burke oilers to hia readers. 
He toila tlieiii, and he tells the world to come, that a certam 
body of men who oxidte<l a hundred years ago, made a law, 
and that there does not now exist m the nation, nor never 
w'lll, nor never can, a pow or to alter it. Under how many 
subtleties, or absurdities, has tho divine right to govern been 
imposed on tho ercdulitv of mankind : ilr. Burke has dia- 
co%ered a now one, and ho has shortened his journey to 
ItoniL, by appealing to tbo pow’er of tins iuiulliblo parlia- 
ment of former dajs; and ho piodnees what it has douo as 
of divine authority , for that power must be certainly more 
than human, which no human pow'cr to tho end of time can 
alter. 

But !ilr. Burke has done some service, not to his cause, 
but to Ins country, by bringing those clau'^es into public 
view. They servo to demonstrate Jiow necessary it is at all 
times to watcb against tlic attempted encroachment of 
power, and to prevent its running to excess It is some- 
what extraordinary that tlie offence for wdnch James II. w'aa 
expelled, that of setting up power by ewsa/nuifon, should 
be re-acted under another shape and form, by the parliament 
that expelled him It shows that the rights of man were 
but imperfectly understood at the revolution ; for certain it 
iS that the right which that parliament set up by assumption 
(for by delegation it bad not, and could not have it, because 
none could give i^ over the persons and freedom of posterity 
foi ever, was of the same tyrannical unfounded kind which 
James attempted to sot up ovei the parliament and the 
nation, and for which he was expelled. 

The only difference is, (for in principle they differ not) 
that the one was an usurper over the living, and the other 
over the unborn ; and as the one has no better authority to 
stand upon than the other, both of them must be equally 
null and void, and of no effect. 

From what or whence, does Mr. Burke prove the right of 
any human power to bind posterity for everl He bas oto- 
duced his clauses 5 but he must produce also his proofs that 
such a right existed, and show now it existed. If it ever 
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ftrfitfld, it mart now enst, for wIiateTer appertaini to tba 
natore of man, cannot be ftnnfhflft tpd by rnan, it la tho 
nature of man to die, and ho wiH continue to die aj lOng a# 
he oontmnea to he bom. Bat Mr Burke haa set iro a sort 
of political Adam, in whom aE poatenty are bound for ever, 
he mart therefore more that m Adam poaaeeaed a 
power or such a right. 

The weaker any oord IS, the leas itwfll bear tobertretohed, 
and the worse la the poU^ to gtretoh it, nnlees it is 
to break it Hkd a person contemplated the orerthrow of 
Mr Barkers positions, he would ^yb proceeded as Mr 
Burke has done. He would hare mummed the autiioritie% 
on purpose to have called the ng^t <n them into question, 
and the instant the anestion of rmbt was started. ^ au^o- 


rities mart hare been given up 

It requires but a very email glance of thought to perceive 
that although laws made in one generation often oontinue 
in force throng sacoeedmg generations, yet they contmue 
to derive thdr force &om the oonient of the living A law 
not repealed oontimies m force, not because it be 

repealed, but b6oaaeeit{ino^r«p<»ied, and thenou*repeal 
ing passes for consent. 

But Mr Burke’s clauses have not even this qualiflcatiou in 
their favour They become null, by attempting to bccomo 
immortsL The nature of thnin precludes oonieat They 
destroy the right which th^ tmghi have, by grounding it on 
a right which they oannoi nave. Immortal power is not a 
human right, and therefore cannot bo a of parUament. 
The parUament of 1688 might aaweE have passed an act to 
have authorized itself to ure for ever, as to mako thdr 
authority live for ever All, therefore, that can be said 
of them IS, that they are a formobty of words, of as mu b 
import, as if those who used them had addressed a con 
gmtulatioa to themselves, and, m the oneutol i^le of 
antiquity, had said, O I parliament, live for over I 

The circomstaucoe of the world aro continually changing, 
and tho opinions of men change also , and as jmrormnent 
is for tho livi^. and not for tho dead, it is tho living only 
thafhas any right m it. That which may be thought right 
and found couvcaicat in one offif ui^ bo thought wrong 
and found inconvenient in anotucr In such cases, who ti 

to decide, tho Uvlng, or the dead? „ » , , . 

As almost ouo hundred pages of Mr Burke s book are 
employed upon those clauses, it will consequently follow, 
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that if the clauses themselves, so far as they set up an 
assumed^ usurped^ dominion over posterity for ever, are 
unauthoritative, and in their nature null and void, that all 
his voluminous inferences and declamation drawn there- 
from, or founded thereon, aio null and void also: and on 
this ground I rest the matter 

TS'e now come more particularly to the affairs of France. 
Mr. Burke’s hook has the appeal ance of being written as in- 
itruction to the French nation ; but if I may permit myself the 
use of an extravagant metaphor, smted to the extravagance 
of the case, it is darkness attempting to illuminate light. 

While I am writing this, there is accidentally before me 
some proposals for a declaration of rights by the marq^uis de 
la Fayette (I ask his pardon for using his former aadress, 
and do it only for distinction’s sake) to the national assembly 
on the 11th of July, 1789, three days before the taking of 
the Bastile ; and I cannot but be struck how opposite the 
sources are from which that gentleman and Mr. Burke 
draw their principles. Instead of refening to musty records 
and mouldy parchments, to prove that the lights of the 
living are lost, “renounced and abdicated for evei” by 
those who are now no more, as Mr. Burke has done, M de 
-a Fayette applies to the hvmg world, and emphatically 
says, “Call to nund the sentiments which natme has en- 
graved in the heart of every citizen, and which take a new 
Force when they are solemnly recognized by all : for a na- 
tion to love hberty, it is sufficient that she knows it ; and 
to be free it is sufficient that she wills it.” How dry, 
barien and obscure, is the source from which Mr. Burke la- 
bors ; and how ineffectual, though embelhshed with floweis, 
is all his declamation and his argument, compaied with 
these clear, concise and soul-animatmg sentiments : few and 
short as they are, they lead on to a vast field of generous 
and manly thinking, and do not fimsh, like Mr Bmke’s' 
periods, with music m the ear and nothmg in the heart 
As I have mtroduced the mention of M de la Fayette, I 
will take the hberty of addmg an anecdote respectang his 
farewell address to the congress of America m 1783, and 
which occurred fresh to my mmd when I saw Mr Burke s 
thundermg attack on the French revolution — de la 
Fayette went to America at an early period of the war, and 
continued a volunteer m her service to the end. His con- 
duct throughout the whole of that enterprise is one of the most 
extraoidmaiy that is to be found in the histoiy of a young 
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would exchange fuch a scene for the wooda and wildemoBfi- 
of ATn e ncA, and pae the flowe^ Tear* of youth in nnpro* 
dtable danger and hardship I iSni iuch £• tna fiict. 'Wnon 
the war ended, and he was on the pomt of taHug his 
departure, he preeented hlroself to congress, an^ contem- 
plating, in hit affectionate farewell, foe reTolation he had 
seen, expressed himself In these words “ May thu grio^ 
vwxxuTxmt njMod io I^>ertyy»«rT)6 cu aUuon U>iMO£pm»ry 
and an aacmpU to (Aa omnsstd /” 'When addr^ 
came to the hands of Br hrantbaijWho was then In Fiance, 
he applied to count 'Vergennes to hare it inserted in the 
French gaxette, bat nerer coaid obtain consent. The 
&ot was, that count Vergennes was an anstocratao despot,, 
at home, and dreaded the example of the AnreriftAn reroln- 
tian In France, as certain otJw persons now dread the 
example of the French revolution in England, and Hr 
Burkes tEibiite of tear (for hi this light it mnst be con* 
sidered) nina parall^ wdh count Veogeaines* refo|ah But 
to return more partlcnlarly to his wot£ 

^ We have seen (says Hr Budce) the French rebel against 
a mild and Iswfdl moaaroh, with more fory, outrage and 
insult, than any people has been known to raise against 

1.1 ni- -T - - — *i.» 


ci^ea of the French rerolntioiu 
It was not against Louis XVX but sgainst the dcsrotio 
principles of the goTcmmont, that the n s t i o n revoltod, 
uiese prindplea pot their origin In him, but in the 
origin^ establishment, many ceaturik back , and thi^ were 
become too deeply rooted to bo removed, and tho Au g ea o 
stable of parasltce and plundorers too abominably filthy to 
be by any thing short of complete sad uniTorasJ 

becomes neccsnury to do a Itlng, tho wholohesrt 
•honU join in tho measore, or It ihonid not bo attempt^ 
That erWo was then arrired, and thoro remained no ch^ 
but to net with determined vigor, or Mt to act at a^ -no 
kinc waa tnown to bo tho fntnd of tho nation, and this dr- 
cutanea was favorable to tho onterpmu Perhaps no msn 
bred up in tho style of an obioluto hiUK, oru- poucsiod a 
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ieart so little disposed to tlie exercise of that species of 
power as the present Idn^ of France. But the principles of 
the government itself still remained the same The mon- 
arch and monarchy were distinct and separate things ; and 
it was against the established despotism of the latter, and 
not against the person or principles of the former, that the 
revolt commenced, and the revolntion has been carried on 

"Mr. Burke does not attend to this distmction between men 
and prmciples, and therefore he does not see that a revolt 
may take place against the despotism of the latter, while 
there lies no charge of despotism against the former. 

The natural moderation of Louis XYI. contributed no- 
thing to alter the hereditary despotism of the monarchy. All 
the tyrannies of former reigns, acted under that hereditary 
despotism, were still liable to be revived in the hands of a 
successor. It was not the respite of a reign that would 
satisfy France, enlightened as she was then become. A 
casual discontinuance of the practice of despotism, is not a 
discontinuance of ita princi^tea j the former depends on the 
virtue of the individual who is in immediate possession of 
tlie power ; the latter, on the virtue and fortitude of the 
nation. In the case of Charles I. and J ames IE. of England, 
the revolt was against the personal despotism of the men ; 
whereas in France, it was against the hereditary despotism 
of the established government But men who can consign 
over the rights of posterity for ever on the authority or a 
mouldy parchment, like Mr. Burke, are not qualified to 
judge of this revolution It takes in a field too vast for their 
views to explore, and proceeds with a mightiness of reason 
thw cannot keep pace with. 

But there are many points of view in which this revolu- 
tion may be considered. When despotism has estabhshecl 
itself for ages in a country, as in France, it is not in the per- 
son of the Mug only that it resides It has the appearance 
of being so in show, and in nominal authority ; but it is not 
so m practice, and in fact It has its standard eveiy where 
Every office and department has its despotism, founded upon 
custom and usage. Every place has its Basl^e, and every 
Bastile its despot. The original hereditary despotism lesi- 
dent m the person of the king, divides and sub-divjdes itself 
into a thousand shapes and forms, till at last the whole of it 
Is acted by deputation — This was the case in France ; and 
against tms species of despotism, proeeedmg on through an 
endless labyrinth of office till the source of it is scarcely per- 
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tflptible, there ia no mode of redreea. It strengthens Itself 
fay dsfuramg the appearance of duty, and tyrannic under 
the pretence of obeying 

When a man reflects on the condition Trhich France 'wu m 
from the nature of her ^veitunent, he mD. see other cause* 
for revolt than those irhich immediately conn ect themselve* 
with the person or character of Louis XVI. — •There were, 
If I may so e^reas it, a thousand de^wtiams to be reform^ 
in France, wbioh had grown up under the hereditsiy des- 
potism of the monarchy, and become so rooted as to be in a 
great measure independent of it. Between the monarchy, 
me parliament, ana the churdi, there was a naalsh^ or 
deepotigm beeidee the feudal despotism operating locally, 
and the mmiateiial deapotiem operating eveiywhere. But 
Mr Burke, bv oonudenng the king a* Sie only possifalo ob- 
ject of a royolt, speaks as if France was a village, in which 
oTory thing that passed moat be known to its commanding 
officer, and no oppreanon could be acted but what he could 
bnmen lately controL Ur Burke havebeen In the 

Bae^ lus whole life, as well under Louis XVX as Louis 
XIV and neither the one or the other have known that 


such a man ag Hr Burke csated. The despotic principleg 
of the government were the same in both reigns, though tho 
dispositions of the men were as remote as tyranny and 
benevolence. 

VThat kir Burke conaders as a reproach to tho French 
revolution, that of bringing It forward under a roi^ more 
mild thfip the preceding ones, is oao of its highest nonors. 
The revolutions that bare taken place in other European 
oountne*, have been excited by personal hatred. The rage 
was against tho man, and ho became tho victim.— But, In 
tho instance of France^ we seo a revolution generated in tho 
rational contemplation of tho nghu of man, and diatin 
guishing from the beginning between persons and principles. 

Butllr Burko appears to have no idea of principles, 
when ho la coatemplaMg govcmnicnts. **Ton years ogo,” 
Bsys ho, “ I could nave feUeitated Franco on her hating a 
government, without inquiring what the nature of that tot 
S nunent was or how it was admlnUtered." Is this tho lan 
gnago 
foci mg 

erory 'ovemment in the world, while tho victims who snlTor 
an Icr ‘them, whether sold inu sla^vryor tortured out of 


of a rational man! Is it tho Ua-mageof a licart 
as It ought to feel for llio nghU and happiness of tho 
mPrtl On this trround Mr Burke mu*t coioplunuit 
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enstence, are wholly forgotten. It is power, and not prin- 
ciples, that Mr Burke venerates ; and under this abomina- 
ble depravity, he is disqualified to judge between them. 
Thus much for his opinion as to the occasion of the Fiench 
revolution I now pi oceed to other considerations. 

I know a place in America called Point-no-Pomt ; because 
as you pi oceed along the shore, gay and flowery as Mr. 
Buike’s language, it continually recedes, and presents itself 
at a distance a-head , and when you have got as far as you 
can go, there is no pomt at aU Just thus is it with Mr. 
Burke’s three bundled and fifty-srs: pages It is therefore 
difficult to reply to him. But as the pomts that he wishes 
to establish may be iofeiTed from what he abuses, it is in 
his paradoxes that we must look for his arguments 

As to the tragic pamtmgs by which Mr. Burke has out- 
raged hiB own unagmation, and seeks to work upon that of 
his readers, they are very well calculated for theatocal repie- 
sentation, where facts are manufactured for the sake of 
show, and accommodated to produce, through the weakness 
of sympathy, a weeping effect But Mr. Burke should 
recollect that he is wntiug history, and not j^lays / and that 
his readers will expect truth, and not the spouting rant of 
high-toned declamation 

Wlien we see a man dramatically lamenting in a publica- 
tion intended to be beheved, that “ The age of chwal/ry is 
gone y” that “ the glory of Europe %s eastmgvAshed for&ver 
that “ the wibought grace of life (if any one knows what it 
is,) the ohea^p defence of nations^ the nv/rse of mAml/y s&ntir 
mmt a/nd heroic entenyrhse gone And ^ this because 
the Quixotic age of cmvahuc nonsense is gone, what opinion 
can we form of his judgment, or what legard can we pay to 
his facts? In the ihapsody of his imagmation, he has dis- 
covered a. world of wmdmills, and his sorrows are, that there 
are no Qmxotes to attack them But if the age of aris- 
tociacy, like that of chivalry, should fall, and they had 
oiigmaUy some connexion, Mr Bmke, the trumpeter of the 
order, may continue his paiody to the end, and flmsh with 
exclamung — “ Othello^ s ocawpaUorOs gone P’ 

Hotwithstandmg Mi Buiiie’s horrid pamtmgs, when the 
Fiench revolution is compared with that of othei countries, 
the astomshment will be, that it is marked with so few sacri- 
fices ; but this astonishment will cease when we reflect that 
it was prinaifles^ and not pei'sons^ th^lt weie the meditated 
objects ot desti notion The niri of the nation was acted 
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tliere Ii no mode of rodma. It rtrongtlieiia itwlf 
by ftasuming the ap^earanoe of duty, and ^TrannkM tmd€r 
Cfiepretence of obeying 

Trhfln a man reflecta On the condition which France wai in 
from the nature of her goremment, he will see other canee« 
for revolt than thoee which immediately connect thameelv£» 
with the person or character of Louis Xvi. — There were, 
if I may ao etyireaa it, a thonaand dej^tiams to herefonW 
in France, which had grown up under the heredltauy d^ 
potiflm of the monarchy, and become ao rooted ag to be in a 
great measure independent of it Between the monarohVj 
me parliament^ and the chorch, there was a nvaUJitp 01 
deepotunn bemdeB the feudal decpotiam operating locally, 
and the immaterial deepotism operating evetywhero. But 
34 p Burke, bv oonsidermg the kmg aa uie onlypOMible ob* 
ject of a revolt, speaks as if France was a Tillage, In which 
every thing that passed moat bo known to its oommandlng 
officer, ana no oppression could be acted but ^Hiat ho conla 
immeaiately control Mr Bnrko might ha ve hc en In the 
Ba^e hi8 whole life, as well nnder Lonla XVX aa Looii 
XIV and neither the one or the other have known that 
inch a man as Mr Burke emated. The despotio pnaciplei 
of the government were the some in both reigiu, tJ^ngh the 
dispos&ons of the men were as remote as tyroni^ and 
benevoleuce. 

'IVhat Mr Borke considers as a reproach to the French 
revolution, that of bringing It forward under a rdm more 
mild than the preceding ones, Is one of its highest nonors. 
The revolutloiis that have taken place in other European 
countries, have been eitat^ by personal hatred. The rogo 
was against the man, and ho became the victinL— But, in 
the instance of France^ we sco a revolutloa gdu-rated Intho 
rational contemplatiou of the rights of man, and dutlu 
gnUMng from the beginning between persons and principles, 

BotMj Burko appears to have no Idea of pnnpiplcijj 
when ho is contcmplaang goTOrnmeaU. “Ten yearn ago," 
•ays he, " I could Mve foiiatatcd tranco on her having a 
goYcrnmont, without inquiring what the naturo of that jrev 
ornmont was or how it was aamlnistcrcd.” Is thU tho lan 
fmago of a rational man ? Is U tho lanreago of a licart 
fodum as It ought to feel for tho ngliu and happincw of tho 
humS rucot On thu ground Mr Burlo must complimtat 
every 'ovorument m the world, while the victmu who iaffor 
uulurthcm, whclher sold into slavery or torturwd out of 
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ftsistenee, are wiiolly forgotten. It is power, and not prin- 
e^les, tliat Mr Burke veneiates; and under this abomina- 
bio depravity, he is disqualified to judge between them. 
Ihus much for his opimon as to the occasion of the French 
revolution I now pi oceed to other considerations. 

I know a place in America called Point-no-Pomt ; because 
as you pi oceed along the shore, gay and flowery as Mr 
Buike’s language, it continually recedes, and presents itself 
at a distance a-head , and when you have got as far as you 
can go, theie is no pomt at aU dust thus is it with Mn 
Burke’s tliree himdied and fifty-six pages. It is theiefore 
difficult to reply to him But as the pomts that he wishes 
to establish may be inferred fiom what he abuses, it is in 
his paiadoxes that we must look for his arguments 

to the tragic pamtmgs by which Mr. Burke has out- 
raged his own imagmation, and seeks to work upon that of 
his readers, they are very well calculated for theatrical repro- 
Bentation, where facts are manufactured for the sake of 
show, and accommodated to produce, through the weakness 
of sympathy, a weepmg effect But Mi. Burke should 
recoUeet that he is wnting history, and not jglays / and that 
his readers will expect truth, and not the spoutmg rant of 
high-toned declamation 

vThen we see a man dramatically lamenting m a publica- 
tion intended to be beheved, that “ The age of oHval/ry is 
gone that “ the glory of Eurcme is extvngmshed fore/v&r 
that “ the vmbougJit grace of life (if any one knows what it 
is,) the chea/p defence of naUrnis, the nv/rse of manOy senti- 
ment and heroic enterprise is gone /” And all this because 
the Quixotic age of chivalric nonsense is gone, what opinion 
can we form oi his judgment, or what regard can we pay to 
his facts ? In the rhapsody of his imagmation, he has dis- 
covered a.woild of wmdmifls, and Ins sorrows are, that there 
are no Qmxotes to attack them But if the age of aris- 
tocracy, like that of chivalry, should fall, and they had 
origmaUy some connexion, Mr Burke, the trumpeter of the 
order, may contmue his paiody to the end, and finish with 
exclaimmg — “ Othello's ocGwpaUoris gone 

ISTotwithstandmg Mr. Buike’s horrid paintings, when the 
French revolution is compared with that of othei countries, 
the astonishment will be, that it is marked with so few sacri- 
fices , but this astonishment will cease when we reflect that 
It Avas pmnoiples^ and not persons, that weie the meditated 
objects ot desti notion The mini ot the nation was acted 
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all old govemmeiit*, when they are sncc^sM against irlut 
they call a revolt 

TjiIb plan must have been aomo time In contemplatloQ , 
because, in order to cany It mto execution, ft waanectftair 
to ooU6(^ a large mflitary force round Pans, and to cut o9 
the oommumcaUozi betw^ that cityond the national n«i^m 
bly at V era aiU ea. The troope destined for this service irere 
chiefly the foreign troops m the pay of Prance, and who for 
this particular purpose, were drawn from the distant pro- 
vinoe* where they were then stationed TThen they were 
collected, to the amount of between twenty five and thirty 
thousand, it was judged tune to put the plan in exeoutioa. 
The mmistiy who were then in office, and who were friendly 
to the revolutioUj were instantly diamiased, and a new 
ministry formed ot those who had concerted uio project — 
among whom was count de BrogUo, and to his share was 
given the command of those troops. The character of this 
matu as described to me m a letter which I communicated 
to Mr Burke before he b^an to wnte his book, and from 
an authon^ which Mr Burke well knows was good, waa 
that of ^ a ^h flying aristocrat, cool, and capable of orory 
mischief ” 

A^le these matters were nutating, the national assembly 
stood in the moat perilous ana oritloal sltnatioa that a body 
of men can be supposed to act in. They were the dovotod 
victims, and ^ey mew it They had the hearts and wishes 
of their country on their sides but mflitary authority they 
hod none. The guards of Br<»uo surroundw the hall where 
the assembly sat rcady^ ut too word of co mm a n d, to soixe 
their penon^ as had boon done the year before to the parlia- 
ment lu Bans. Had the national assembly dcsertod their 
traitf OT had they exhibited ai^ns of weakness or fcoT/^ ihoir 
enenucB had been encourage^ and tho country depressed. 
When tho dtuatioa they stood in, the cause they wore 
engaged m, and tho criris then ready to burst which shiiuld 
detenmne their personal and political fate, and that of tiiclr 
country, and probably of Europe, aro token into one tImw, 
none hot a heart callous with prejudice, or conuplcd by 
dependsnee, can avoid interesting luclf m their saccesi. 

The archbishop of Ylcono was at this time presidtint of the 
nabotml ajwmbly, a pcr»on too oja to andcr^ tho »«sw 
that a ftw d^yt, or a law hour*, bnn„ farth, V man 
of more aoUvitr, and botdi-r fortitude, waj nweoarj , and 
the natwnal aJjemblr obwa (and r tho form of rlra-prcil 
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deut, for tlie prcsidwicy still rested m tlio ai clibishop) M. de 
la Fajetto , aud this is the only matance of n vice-president 
being chosen It was at the momont tins stoim was pend- 
ing, tTuly 11, that a declaration of lights was brought for- 
ward by 3d de la Fayette, aud is tho same which is alluded 
to in page 51. It was hastily draivn up, and makes only a 
pai t of a more extensive declaration ot rights, agreed upon 
and adopted afterwards by the national assembly. The par- 
ticular reason for bringing it forward at this moment (M. de 
la Fayette has since inlbrmcd me) was, that if the national 
assembly should fall in tlio threatened destruction that then 
surrounded it, some trace of its pnneiplcs might have a 
chance of surviving the wieck. 

Every thing was now drawing to a crisis. The event was 
freedom or slavery. On one side an army of nearly thirty 
thousand men ; on the other an unarmed body of citizens, 
for the citizens of Paris on whom the national assembly 
must then immediately depend, were as unarmed and un- 
disciplined as the cituens of London are now. The French 
guards had given strong symptoms of their being attached 
to the national cause ; but their numbers wore small, not a 
tenth part of the foice which Broglio commanded, and their 
officers Vere in tho mterest of Brogho. 

Matters bemg now ripe for execution, the new ministry 
made their appearance m office. The reader wiU carry in 
his mind, that the BastUe was taken the lirth of July : the 
point of time I am how speaking to, is the 12th. As soon 
as the news of the change of mmistry reached Paiis in the 
afternoon, all the play-houses and places of entei tainment, 
shops and houses, were shut up. The change of mimstry 
was considered as the prelude of hostilities, and the opinion 
was rightly founded. 

The foreign tioops began to advance towards the city. 
The prince de Lambesc, who commanded a body of German 
cavalry, approached by the palace of Loms Xv . which con- 
nects itseli with some of the skeets. In his maich he in- 
sulted and struck an old man with his sword The French 
are remarkable for their respect to old age, and the msolence 
with which it appeared to be done, uniting with the general 
fermentation they were m, produced a powerful effect, and 
a cry of to a/rms ! to m'ms t spread itself in a moment over 
the whole city. 

Arms they had none, nor scarcely any who knew the use 
of them, but despeiate lesolution, when every hope is at 
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Kome, were tltemsalm the devoted Tiotimfl of thii 

plot, and they have not retaliated . why then ata 


plot, and they have not retaliated, why then are £tiar 
chai^ with reveuj^ they have not acted! In the tre 
mendonfl hrea)dn« forth of a whole neonle. m which a11 


mendonfl breaking forth of a whole people, in which all 
d^roee, tempere and characteig are confounded, and de* 
livanng themaelvea by a miracle of exertion, the 


deatruction meditated against them, la it to he e^cted 
that nothing will happen f AThen men are sore with the 


Ootra^yet the greatart li that which he has oom^tted. 
Hia DMJC Is a volnme of ontrage, and not apolomxed for by 


the impnlae of a moment, but cheruhed through a space 
ten months , yet hlr Boi^ had no provocation, no me, 
Interest at staW 


Here cifaxens fell in thia 
but four or five persona Wi 


de than of thedr opponenti , 
Laed by the popoLaoe, and 


instantly put to '^th , the Mvernor of the .'BttffTe and the 
mayor of rant, who was ducted in the act of betraying 
thasQ , and aftciwaids Foolon, one of the new minutiT, ana 
Berthier, hia eon In-law who had accepted the omce of 
intendant of Fans. Iheir heads were stuck upon pikea, and 
earned about the ciW , and It is upon this mode of pnnish* 
mftnt that Kr Bur^ buOda a great part of bis trade 
Bcenea. liet ua therefore examine how men came by uie 
Idea of puniahing id this manner 
liey ItoruTitn^m the gorernments they live under, and 
retaliate the punishmeutg, they have been accustom^ to 
behold. The needs stuck upon pikes which remained for 
years on Temple-bar dldared nothing in the horror of the 
scene from those carried about on the pikes at Fans yet 
this was dono by the English government. It may, per- 
haps, be said, that it signet nothing to s man what is 
done to Mm alter he is dood, but it i^piflca much to tba 
living it either tortures their feelings or hardens thoir 
bearts, and in either cose. It instruoU them how to punish 
when power foils Into their hands. 

Lay ^en the axe to the coot, and teach governments Uu 
maniw It is thdr sanguinary puniihmcnU which corrupt 
iD fl n MTid. In England the punishment In certain case* is, 


by fiangiM, drawing and Iho heart of the 

silnrer Is cut out, and held up to the view of the popuUcv. 
In France, under the fonner covcniment, the ponishmenU 
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were not less barbarous. Wbo does not remember the exe- 
cution of Damien, tom to pieces by borses ? The effect of 
these crael spectacles exhibited to the populace, is to destroy 
tenderness oi excite revenge ; and by uie base and false idea 
of govermng men by terror instead of reason, they become 
precedents It is over the lowest class of mankind that gov- 
ernment by terror is mtended to operate, and it is on mem 
that it operates to the woist effect. They have sense enough 
to feel that they are the obiects aimed at; and they inflict 
m their turn the examples of terror they have been instructed 
to practise. * 

Ihere are in all European countries, a large class of peo- 
ple of that description which in England are called the 
“ 77ZO&.” Of this class were those who committed the burn- 
ings and devastations m London in 1780, and of this clasfi^ 
were those who carried the heads upon pikes in Paris. Eon- 
Ion and Berthier were taken up m the country, and sent to 
Pans to undergo then* examination at the hotel de Tille ; 
for the national assembly, immediately on the new ministry 
commg into office, passed a decree, which they communi- 
cated to the king and cabmet, that they ^e national assem- 
bly) would hold the ministry, of which Poulon was one, re- 
sponsible for the measures they were advising and pursumg ; 
but the mob, mcensed at the appearance of Eoulon and Ber- 
thier, tore them ffom their conductors before they were car- 
ried to the hotel de YiUe, and executed them on the spot. 
"Why then does Mr. Burke charge outrages of this kind upon 
a whole people ? As weU may he charge the riots and out- 
rages of 1780 on the whole people of London, or those in 
Ireland on all his country. 

But everything we see or hear offensive to our feelings, 
and derogatory to the human character, should lead to other 
reflections than those of reproach. Even the bemgs who 
commit them have some claim to our consideration. How 
then is it that such vast classes of mankind as are distin- 
guished by the appellation of the vulgar, or the ignorant 
mob, are so numerous in all old countries ? The instant we 
ask ourselves this q^uestion, reflection finds an answer. They 
arise, as an unavoidable consequence, out of the ill construc- 
tion of all the old governments m Europe, England included 
with the rest. It is by distortedly exalting some men, that 
others are distortedly debased, till the whole is out of nature, 
A vast mass of mankmd ai e degradedly thrown into the 
back ground of the human picture, to brmg forward, with 
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gMter glare, tliB puppetHshow of itato and arlfltooraoy la 
the commencemmt ca a revolnticFii, thow men are rather the 
foUowera of the camj) than of the eiandard of Hherty, and 
have jfet to be Instrueted how to reverence it 
I give to Mr Bmte all hi* theatrical exoggerationa for 
tacti, and I then aa& him, if thet do not the cer- 

tainty of what I hero lay down! Admitting them to be 
true, they show the neceacity of the French revolution, a* 
much aa any one thing he could have aaserted, TbcM out- 
ragee are not the effect of the principle* of the revolution, 
but of the degraded mind that eiuted before the revolution, 
and which the revolution ia calculated to rrform. Plane 
them then to their proper cause, and tahe the reproach of 
them to your own ade. 

It 1 * to the honor of the national atsembly, a nd the eitr 
of Pan*, that during such a treumndou* scene of arm* vm. 
conftiHion, bOTond the control of all authority, that they 
have been able by the induence of example andaxhortation, 
to reatram so much. Kever was more pain* taken to in- 
atruot and enli^ten mankind^ and to m^o them see that 
their interest oonsisted m their vijtu^ and not in their re- 
venge, than what have been dispUyed in the revolntioti of 
Franca. — I now proceed to make soiue rema^ on 3ix 
Burke’s account of the expedition to YeraalUee, on tho 6th 
and 6th of October 

I can ojtnddQr Hr Burk^abook in scarcely any other li^t 
a dramatic pertbnnance, and he must, J thlnln hare 
considored it in the light himself, by the poetlcat liber- 
tie* be ha* taken of omitting tome &ct^ distorting others, 
and making the nuichlnety boid to produce a etago effect. 
Of this kipti £• his account of tho oxpedition to Vcrifitllca* 
He begins dd* account by cutting tho onlv fact* which, a* 
cause*, aro known to bo tmo, every thin g Doyond thcao 1* 
conjecture even in FarU , and he then work* up a tala oo* 
coumn^ied to his own passion* and umjadlcc*. 

It 1* to be observed thmughout Hr Burke’* hook, that ho 
never ipeak* of plot* offaimt the revolution , and it 1* from 
those plot* that ^ the mlachid* have aris<^ It fulU hi* 
purpoio to exhibit consequence* without their cause*. It U 
one of tho art* of tho drama to do *o. If the crime* of 
men wore exhibited with their suffering, tho sjago ^ect 
would sometimes bo lost, and the audicneo would bo mrllned 
to approve where It was Intcaded they ^ould commW^ 
all tho investigation* that have been ma/le Into thlt 
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intricate affair (the eicpedition to Yeraailles,) it still remains 
enveloped in all that kind of mystery which ever accompa- 
mes events produced more fiom a concuirence of awkward 
circmnstanccs, than from fixed design. "WTule the charac- 
ters of men are forming, as is always the case m revolutions, 
there is a reciprocal suspicion, and a disposition to misin- 
terpiet each other; and even parties dnectly opposite in 
principle, will sometimes concur in pushmg forward the 
same movement with very different views, and with the 
hopes of its producing very different consequences. A ^eat 
deal of this may he mscovered in this embarrassed affair, 
and yet the issue of the whole was what nobody had in 
view. 

The only things certainly known are, that considerable 
uneasiness was at this time excited in Paris, by the delay of 
the kmg in not sanctioning and forwarding the decrees of 
the national assembly, particularly that of the declaration 
of the righte of man^ and the decrees of fourth of August, 
winch contamed the foundation principles on which the con- 
stitution was to be erected. The kindest, and perhaps the 
fairest, conjecture upon this matter is, that some of the 
ministers mtended to make observationB upon certam paila 
of them, before they were finally sanctioned and sent to the 
provinces ; but be this as it may, the enemies of the revolu- 
tion derived hopes from the delay, and the friends of the 
revolution, uneasiness. 

During this state of suspense, the ga/rdes du corps, which 
was composed, as such regiments geneially are, of persons 
much connected with the court, gave an entertainment at 
YersaiUes (Oct. 1,) to some foreign regiments then arrived; 
and when the entertainment was at its height, on a sij^al 
riven, the gardes du coips tore the nationri cockade ffom 
tneir hats, trampled it under foot, and replaced it with a 
counter cockade prepared for the purpose. An indig- 
mty of this kmd amounted to defiance. It was like declar- 
ing war; and if men will give challenges, they must 
expect consequences But all this Mr. Burke has carefully 
' kept out of Bight He begins his account by saying, “ Hi^ 
tory will record, that on the mommg of the 6th of October, 
1'789, the king and queen of Prance, after a day of confu- 
sion, alarm, dismay and slaughter, lay down under the 
pledged secuiity ot pubhc faith, to indulge nature in a few 
hours of respite, and troub.ed melancholy repose.” This is 
neither the sober style of history, nor me mtention of it. 
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It Kfcrf thins to bo gnoBoed at, and tn'ntaVm On, 
would at least think there had been a battle, and a battle 
there prohablj- ■wonH have been, had it not been for the 
moderating prodence of thoea whom Mr Bnike InvolTM in 
hia cenanrea. By bia toeping the gctrdu du oorjM out of 
Bight Mr Bnrke haa afforded himamf the dramafio Uooaoo 
of pnttrog the king and ijneen in their plaoea, aa if the 
object of the expedition was againat them. — ^Bnt, to retnrn 
to my accoTuit — ■ 


'Em* coadixot of tixe du aa miglit wdl bo 

e:q>ected5 olanued and enraged the Paiilaiia^So oolora of 
tbo canae and tbe canae ireift become too tudt^ to 
mfitaka the intontioQ of the manlt^ and the ParmazLi ware 
detanoliied to call tbe yorcZea du corjp* to on accounta Ibfiro 
waa certainly nothing of the cowardice of in 

marchmg in the face of day to demand aatliiaotioiii if such 
a pbraae may be nae^ of a body of armed men who had 
TolnntarDT ^ven defiance. But the ciroumatance which 
aerroB to throw tUi affair into embairuament U, that tho 
eneimas of the reToIotfon appear to haTo encouraged it, u 
well ai ita firfenda- Uie one hoped to prerent a dTfl war, 
by cheoking it m time^ and the other to make one. The 
hope! of thoae oppoted to the revolution, mtod in making 
the king of their party, and getting him from Tcifaillca to 
v^ere they eipected to coHeot a force, and iet up a 
ftandard. “^ehare therefore two different object* jrcflcnnng 
themaelvca at the same dme, and to be accompliaEcd by the 
tame ^ the one, to choatiBe porc^ au coTJ^$ which 
wti the oMeot of the Paridana, the other, to render the 
m neh a acone an inducement to the king to let 
off for hfetz. 


men in tho of women, coUectod round tho hotel 

de Tillo, or town Wl, at Parit, and tot off for VcmIlJci. 
Their profeaacd object waa the poniM du ooip#, but pm 
dent men rcadfly recollected that mlachicf £i caaicr begun 
than ended, and thia impreaed iUdf with tho moro forc^ 
from the auipJcioua already atated, and the irm;^rity of 
inch a cavalcade. Aa won therefore iJ a i^c/at lorco 
could bo collected, da U Payctl^ by ordcrt from the 
civd anthontr of Paru, wt off after thm at too head of 
twenty thouaid of th^arU miUtla. T^c rerolnUon could 
derivo no benefit from confuaion, and lu om>oicrt micht 
By an amiable and ipinlcd manner of adduM. ho had 
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been fortunate in calming disquietudes, and in this 
he was exti’aordinarily successful , to frustrate, therefore, the 
hopes of those who might seek to improve this scene into a 
sort of justifiable necessity for the long’s quitting Tersaillea 
and -withdrawing to Metz, and to prevent, at the same time, 
the consequences that mi^ht ensue between the ga/rdes dm 
coTjgs and this phalanx ot men and women, he forwarded 
expresses to the long, that he was on his march to YersaiUes, 
by the orders of the civil authoiit^ of Pans, for the purpose 
or peace and protection, expressmg at the same tme the 
necessity of restraining the gardes dm corps from firing on 
th^eople.* 

He arrived at YersaiUes between ten and eleven o’clock 
at mght The gardes du corps were dra-wn up, and the 
people had arrived some time before, hut every thing had 
remained suspended. Wisdom and pohcy now consisted in 
ehangmg a scene of danger into a happy event M. de la 
Payette Deeame the mediator between me enraged parties ; 
and the king, to remove the uneasmess which had arisen 
from the delay already stated, sent for the president of the 
national assembly, and signed the deolaratton of the fights 
of man, and such other parts of the constitution as were in 
readmess. 

It was now about one in the mormng. Every thing ap- 
peared to be composed, and a general congratulation to(A 
place. At the beat of drum a proclamation was made, that 
Ihe citizens of YersaiUes would give the h(^itaUty of their 
houses to their feUow-citizens of Pans. Those who could 
not be accommodated m this maimer, remained in the 
streets, or took up their quarters in the churches ; and at 
■two o’clock the king and queen retired. 

In this state matters passed -ontU the break of day, when a 
a fresh disturbance arose from the censurable conduct of some 
of both parties ; for such characters there -wUl be in aU such 
•scenes One of the gardes du coups appeared at one of the 
wmdows of the palace, and the people who had remamed 
dnrmg the night m the streets accosted him -with re-vJing 
and provocative language Instead of retiring, as in such a 
case prudence would have dictated, he presented his musket, 
■fired, and kiUed one of the Pans nuhtia The peace bein» 
thus broken, the people rushed mto the palace in quest of 
■the offender They attacked the quaiters of the gardes dm 

* I am warranted in asserting this, as I had it trom M de la Fa> etto, witk 
‘Whom I have hved In habits of mendahip for fourteen years. 
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wlthm. the palace, and pursued tham through the 
atenuea of it, and to the apartments of ^e Vmg On this 
tumult, not tne queen only, as ^ Burho has rqntsented 
it but every person in the palace, was awakened and 
alarmed , and AT de la Fayette had a second time to inter 
pose between the partiea, me event of which was, that the 
gardes da oorpi put on the nftt^Anc^l cockade, and me matter 
ended, as bv obhvion, after the lou of two or three hves. 

During tne latter part of the time In which this confusion 
was acting, the king and queen were in pubho at the bal 
cony, and neither or them concealed for safe^i sake, as Hr 
Burjm msmuatea. Afatteni bemg thus appeased, and tran 
quiUity restored, a general acclamation broke for^ of Zd ro» 
0 Pan^ — U ro% a Porta — the king to Pans. It was the 
shout o^eace, and immediately accepted on the part of the 
tang ^y this measure, all future projects of trepanning 
theking to HeU, and setting up the standard of opposition 
to the constitution were prevented, and the susp^ons extin* 
gmshed. lha king and lus family reached rant m the 
evening, and were oongratulated on their arrival hr IL 
BaiHey, the mayor of Pana In the name of the dusens* 
Hr Burke, who throughout his book confounds thln^ per 
•oni, and prindplei, has, in his remarks on K. BoDl^s 
address, confounded time also. Ho censures AL Boilley for 
calling it, “ un 6<m your,” a good day jUr Burke should 
have inibnned himself, that uis scene took up the space of 
two days, the day on which It began with everr appearance 
of danger and mischief, and tho day on which it terminated 
without tho TTilRA.'h^pfi that threatened, and that it is to this 
peaceful termination that AE. Baflloy alludes, and to the 
arrival of tho king at Paris. Hot leas than throe hundred 
thousand persons arnuiged thoniBolTcs in tho procession from 
Versailles to Pans, pj^d not an act of molcstatiou was com 
iittod daring tho whole march. 

Mr Burke, on tho authority of AL Lolly ToHendol, a 
deserter from tho national assembly, says, that oa catering 
Pans, the pcoplo shouted, “ (oua U* ec qu(a a to lanicrM " 
AU bishops to bo hanged at tho lantern or lampposU. It 
was surpminL that nobody should hear this but Lallr Tol 
IcndaL that nobody 4hottl4 bUiove it but Hr JJarka. 

It has not tho least connexion with any part of tho tnm^ 
tloD. and II totaUy forugn to every t^uin.t'inco of it. Tho 
bishops have ncvij- Ih^ introduced heforu Into any sevoo of 
Hr iJorko’s dmnia why then are they, all at once, and 
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together, tout a cowp et tom ensemlle^ introduced now ? Mr. 

, Burke brings forward his bishops and his lantern, like 
figures in a magic lantem, and raises his scenes by contrast 
instead of connexion. But it serves to show with the rest of 
his book, what httle credit ought to be given, where even 
probability is set at defiance, for the purpose of defamiug ; 
and with this reflection, instead of a soliloquy m praSe 
of chivalry, as Mr. Burke has done, I close tne account 
of the expedition to Yersailles.* 

I have now to follow Mr. Burke through a pathless wilder- 
ness of rhapsodies, and a sort of descant upon governments, 
in which he asserts whatever he pleases, on the presumption 
of its being believed, without offering either evidence or 
reasons foi so doing. 

Before any thing can be reasoned upon to a conclusion, 
certain facts, prmciples, or data, to reason from, must be 
established, admitted, or denied. Mr. Burke, with his usual 
outrage, abuses the deda/raUon of the, rights of mem, pub- 
lished by the national assembly of France, as the basip on 
which the constitution of France is built This he calls 
‘ paltiy and blmred sheets of paper about the rights of man ” 
Does Burke mean to denv that mem has any rights ? If 
he does, then he must mean that theie are no such thmgs as 
rights any wheie, and that he has none himself ; for who is 
there in the woild but man? But if ,Mf. Burke means to 
admit that man has lights, the question then will be, 
what aie those lights, and how came man by them origi- 
naUv 

The error of those who reason by precedents drawn from 
antiquity, i especting the rights of man, is, that they do not 
go fai enough mto antiquity They do not go the whole 
way. They.stop in some of the intermediate stages ot an 
hundred or a thousand years, and produce what was then 
done as a rule foi the present day. This is no authority at 
aU If we travel still further into antiquity, we shall find a 
directly contraiy opimon and practice prevailing , and, if 
antiquity is to be authority, a thousand such authonties 
may bepioduced, successively con tiadictmg each other; but 
if we proceed on, we shall at last come out right * we shall 
come to the time when man came from the liand of hia 
make! TVhat was he then ? Man Man was his high and 

• An account of the expedition to Versailles may be seen in No II. of the 
' Kevolution de Pari'i,’ i.outaiaing the events fiom the Sd to the 10th of Octo- 
be- 
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onh title, and & lumber cannot bo given bim, Bnt of title* 
X eball Bpeab bereanor 

"We have now amvod at the origin of man. and at the 
ongm of bia nghta. As to tbo manner bi wb VcI i the world 
baa been Rovemed fiorn that day to this, it ia no fnrtber any 
concern oi ours than to make a proper use of the er r ojH or tbo 
improvements wbicb tbo bistoi^ of it presents. Hioso wbo 
lived an hundred or a thousand yean ago, were th en modenu 
as we are now They had ihar anments and those andents 
had others, and we also shall be ancients in our tnim If 
the mere name of antiqaity is to goTean in the ad^rirs of life, 
the people who are to live an hundred or a thousand yean 
hence, may as well cake os &r a prei^dent, as we make a 
precedent of those who lived an hundred or a thousand yean 
ago Ihe fact is, that portions of antnjmty, by proving 
every thing, establish nothing It is authority a^gainst 
authority all the way, till we come to the divine origm of 
the rights of man, at the creation. Here our inquiries dnd 
a reslwg place, and our reason ^ds a home. Ii a lUroute 
about the ri^ts of man had arisen at the distance oi on 
hundred years &om the creation, it is to this soniceof 
authority they must have referred, and it is to the tame 
mures or authority that we most now refer 

Though I mean not to touch upon any sectarian principle 
of relimon, yet it may be worth observing, that the gono- 
alo^ m Obi^ ia tracod to Adam. Why men not trace the 
rig^ of man to the creation of man ! I will aniwor the 
question. Because there have been upstarts of govern 
mentj thrusting theuiselvea between, end prcaomptoasly 
working to un-moke man. 

If any generation of men over possessed the right of dic- 
tating tno mode by which the world should be governed for 
ever, It was the mmemtioa that existed . ssd if that 
generation did not do it, nj succeeding generation can show 
any authority for doing it, nor set any up. The Uluminat* 
lug and dirko prindplc# of tho equal righu of man, (for it 
has its ongin from tho maker of man,) rclat«, not only to 
tho living Individuals, but to gcaeraUons of men sacctcJlflg 
each other Every generation is tqual ia rights to tho gtino 
rations which preyed It, hr tho same rulo that every in- 
dividual if bom equal in n^hts with hU coatempor^ 

Every hutory of tho creation, and orcry traditionary 
accouoL whether from tho ItUcrcd or unlettered world, how- 
•ver they may vary m their op mon or UHof of certain par- 
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ticulara, all agree in establialiing one point, the unity cf 
man / by which I mean that man is all of one deyree^ and 
consequently that all men are born equal, and with equal 
uatural rights, m the same manner as li posterity had been 
continued by ci'eation instead of genei’ation, the latter being 
only the mode by which the foimer is carried forward ; ana 
consequently, every child born into the world must be 
consideied as deriving its existence fiom God. The world is 
as new to hun as it was to the first man that existed, and his 
natuial right in it is of the same kmd. 

The Mosaic account of the cieation, whether taken as 
divme authority, or meiely historical, is fully up to this 
point, the unity or equality of man. The expressions admit 
of no controversy. “ And God said, let us make man in our 
own image. In the image of God created he him; male 
and female created he them.” The distinction of sexes is 
pointed out, but no othei distinction is even implied. If 
this be not divine autlionty, it is at least historical authority, 
and shows that the equality of man, so far from being a 
modern doctrine, is the oldest upon record. 

It is also to be observed, that all the religions known in 
the world are founded, so far as they relate to man, on the 
umty of mojny as being all of one degree. "Whether in 
heaven or in hell, or m whatever state man may be sup- 
posed to exist hcreaftei, the good and the bad are the only 
totinctions Hay, even the laws of governments are 
obliged to shde mto this pimciple, by makmg degrees to 
consist m ciimes, and not in persons. 

It is one of the gi’eatest of all truths, and of the highest 
advantage to cultivate. By cousidermg man m this hght, 
and by instructing him to consider himself in this hght. 
It places him m a close connexion with all h !s duties, wheflier 
to nis Gieator, or to the creation, of which he is a pail; , and 
it is only when he forgets his origin, or to use a more fashion- 
able phi’ase, his l)i/rth a/nd family ^ that he becomes dissolute. 
It is not among the least of the evils of the present existmg 
governments m all parts of Em’ope, that man, considered as 
man, is thrown baca to a vast distance from his maker, and 
the artificial chasm filled up by a succession of barrier^ or a 
sort of tmmike gates, through which he has to pass. I will 
quote Mr Burkns catalogue of barriers that ne has set up 
between man and his M^er Putting himself in the char- 
acter of a herald, he says — We fear God — ^we look with 
awe to kmgs — with affection to parhaments — ^with duty to 
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with reverence to priests, and with respect to 
nobility ” Mr Burke baa foigot to put in « cWaby^ He 
baa also forgot to put in Peter 

Uie duty of man la not a wfldemees of tampika gates, 
through which he £b to pass by ticket* one to the othOT 
It ifl plain and sample, and consiatB but of two point*. Hi* 
duty to God, which every man must feel , and with respect 
to nifl neighbor, to do as no would be done by If those to 

whom power is deleOTtod do well they win be respected, il 
not th^wilibe despised, and with regard to those to whom 
no power is delegated, but who assume it, the rational world 
can know nothing of theim 

Hitherto we have spoken only (and that but m part) of 
the natural rights of man. We have now to consider the 
dvfl. rights of man, and to slmw how the one originates out 
of the other Man did not eater into society to become 
WTM than h^ was before, nor to have less rights than he 
nod before, but to have those ri^ts better secured* His 
natural ngutfl are the foundation of all his civil right*. But In 
order to pursue this distinction with more precisloo, it is necca> 
saiT to mark the didereut qualities of natural and civil ri^ts. 

A few words will explaiu this. Hatural ri^U are uioso 
which always appertam to man in right of liis existence. 
Of this kind are all the mteneotoal ri^ts, or rights of the 
mind, and also oil those rights of acting as on individual 
for Ms own comfort and bajmlness, which are not iqjonou# 
to the rights of othera. — Oivn rights are those which sjiper 
tain to man in right of Ms bmng a member of society 
Bveiy civil right bos for its foundation some natural right 
Die-existuig in the individual, but to which his individual 
power is not, in all coses, sufflclontly compotent. Of this 
kmd arc txU those wMch r^to to security and protection. 

From this short renew, It will be esj^ to distinguish be- 
tween that elm of natural rights which man rcta^ alter 
entering Into society, and those which ho throws Into common 
stock os a member of society 

The natural nghta which be retains, aro oU those in which 
the power to oxccutu is os perfect in the indlTidual os the 
nchtltscir Ainon^ this Gass, os is before mentioned, are 
a2 the Intdlottual rights, or riKhU of mbd , coi^ 
oacntly,icb„iou u one of those The Mtural rithU 

which are not rvUiued, are all thotfl m which, though tbs 
n lit IS perfect in the Indlndoal, the power to execute them 
is'^defeotivc, Tlioj uiuwir not his purposos. A wan by 
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natiu'al right, has a right to judge m his own cause; and so 
far as the right of the mind is concerned, he never surren- 
ders it • hut what availcth it him to judge, if he has not 
power to redress it? He therefore deposits this right m the 
common stock of society, and takes the arm of society, of 
which he is a pait, in preference and m addition to his own. 
Society grants him nothingv Every man is a proprietor in 
society, and draws on the capital as a matter of right. 

Erom these premises, two or thi’ee eertam conclusions will 
follow. 

Ist, that every civil right grows out of a natural right ; or, 
in other words, is a natuial right exchanged. 

2d, That civil power propeily considered as such, is made 
up of the aggregate of that class of the natural rights of 
man, which becomes defective in the individual in point of 
power, and answers not his pm*pose, but when collected to a 
locus, becomes competent to the purpose of every one. 

3d, That the power produced by^ the aggregate of natural 
rights, imperfect m power in the individual, cannot be ap- 
phed to invade the natm-al rights which are retained in me 
mdividual, and m which the power to execute is as perfect 
as the light itself 

We have, now, m a few words, traced man from a natural 
individual to a member of society, and shown, or endeavored 
to show, the quahty of the natmal rights retained, and of 
those which are exchanged for civil rights. Let us now 
apply those principles to government. 

In casting our eyes over the world, it is extremely easy to 
distinguish the governments which have arisen out of society, 
or out of the social compact, from those which have not : but 
to place this in a cleai er light than a smgle glance may afibrd, 
it will be proper to take a review of the several sources from 
which governments have arisen, and on which they have 
been founded. 

They may be all compiehended undei’ three heads — Ist, 
superstition , 2d, power ; 3d, the common interests of society, 
and the common rights of man 

The first was a government of priest-craft, the second of 
conquerors, and the third of reason. 

l?\men a set of artfol men pietended, through the me<hum 
of oracles, to hold intai course with the deity, as familiarly 
as they now march up the back stairs in European courts, 
the world was completely under the government of super- 
stition The oracles wer#»^ consulted, and whatever they 
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were made to say, became tbe la’w , and tbii lortof goTertk- 
merit lasted jmt as long as tlus sort of saperstition ifl g tH, 

After tliese a race of coaq^aerors arose, whose KOTemment, 
like that of 'WiHiam the coaqueror, was foundea oa power, 
and the sword assumed the name of a sceptre. OoTom- 
ments thus efitabllBhecL last as long as the power to support 
them lasts , but that they uu^ht avail themselw of everT* 
ongme m their favor, they umted fraud to forc^ and set up 
an idol which they called which, in umta 

tion of the pope who affects to be iromtaal and tcnmoral, 
and m contradiction to the foumler of the Chnstiau rengion, 
twisted itself afterwards mto an idol of another shapes 
called ohitrch and ataU^ The key of SL Peter, and the 
key of the treasury, became quartered on one another, and 
the wondering, cheatod muUitode, worshipped the invention* 

When I contemplate the natural <hgni^ of man when I 
feel (for nature has not been kind enough to me to blunt my 
foebj^) for the honor and happiness of its oharaoter, I be* 
come irritated at the attempt to govern mankind by ibreo 
and fraud, as if they were all k^vee aud fools, and can 
scarcely arold feeling disgust for those who are thus Im 
posed upon. 

Tife have now to review the governments which ariio out 
of socie^, in contradistinctioa to thoee whloh arose out of 
superstition and conquest. 

it has been thought a con^erable advunco towards esUb* 
llshing the pnnei^es of freedom, to say, that government 
is a compact between those who govern and those who are 
govemod but this cannot be true, because it is putting the 
effoi/t before the cause for os myp must have existed before 
guYemmonta existed, there necessarily was a tunc when 
'^veraments did not e^t, consequently them conld 
originally exist no governors to form such a compact with. 
The fact therefore must bo, that the wdividuaU ihemultu, 
each in his own pcrsoual and sovereign right, enUred into 
a cempaci tcifA rocA oMrr. to produce a government aud 
this IS the only modo in wldcU governmenu have a ri^ht to 
bo establishod , and the only pnnclplo oa which they have 


* T^posjc*! oaraol\ os of a dear Idea of what govummeat 
is. or oSit to be, wo must trace it to iu ongm. In doing 
Ss, wo shall easily discos cr that govemmenU must have 
Iriii, utlicr oiU of tho pooplo, « oKr pooplo. Hr 
Borka luu luwlu oo dUum-iiou. tfo tnro.Uj,'*'^ BOlUng M 
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its sorn’ce, and therefore he confounds every thing : hnt he 
has signified his intention of undertaking at some fature 
^portunity, a comparison between the constitutions of 
England and France. As he thus renders it a subject of 
controversy by throwing the gauntlet, I take him up on his 
own ground. It is m high challenges that high ti'uths have 
the nght of appearmg; and I accept it with the more 
readmess, because it afiords me, at the same time, an oppor- 
tunity of pursuing the subject with respect to governments 
arising out of society. 

But it will be first necessary to define what is meant by a 
comtituUon, It is not sufficient that we adopt the word ; 
we must fix also a standard signification to it. 

A constitution is not a thing in name only, but in fact. 
It has not an ideal, but a real existence ; and wherever it 
cannot be produced in a visible form, there is none. A 
constitution is a thing antecedent to a government, and a 
government is only the creature of a constitution. Ihe con- 
stitution of a country is not the act of its government, but 
of the people constituting a government. It is the body of 
elements, to which you can refer, and (^uote article by ar- 
ticle ; and contains the principles on which the government 
shall be established, the form m which it shall be organized, 
the powers it shall have, ^e mode of elections, the duration 
of parliaments, or by whatever name such bodies may be 
called : the powers which the executive part of the govern- 
ment shall have ; and, in fine, every thing that relates to the 
complete organization of a civil government, and the prin- 
ciple on which it shall act, and by which it ^all be bound. 
A constitution, therefore is to a government, what the laws 
made afterwards by that government are to a court of judi- 
cature. The court of judicature does not make laws, neither 
can it alter them ; it only acts in conformity to tiie laws 
made ; and the government is in like manner governed by 
the constitution. 

Can then Mr. Burke produce the English constitution I 
if he cannot, we may fairly conclude, fliat though it has 
been so much talked about, no such thing as a constitution 
exists, or ever did exist, and conseq^uently the people have 
yet a constitution to form. 

M!r. Burke will not, I presume, deny the position I have 
already advanced j nammy, that governments aiise either 
out of the people, or over the peo^e The English govern- 
ment IS one of those which arose out of a conquest, and not 
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out of tociety, and oonsequeatly it arose over the people, 
and though It has been mudi modided the opportimiH 
of arcuinstances, sfaioe the fame of “Willitm the oonqueror, 
the country has never yet regenerated ifewlf, and it u there* 
fore "without a constitution, 

I readily nerceive the reason why Mr Burte declined 
going into me companaon between the and the 

French consfitutionfl, because he coidd not but perceive, when 
he sat down to the task, that no constitution "wu in exist- 
ence on his side of the question. hook is certainly 
bolhy enough to have oontained all he could say on thu 
subject, ann it "would have bo^ the beat manuar'in which 
people could, have judged of flieir separate merits. "Why 
then has he declined the only thing that "was worth "while to 
"wnte upon 1 It "was the strongest ground he could take. If 
the advantages were ou hla s^e . hut t^ wedicest if tb^ 
were not , and his declining to tore it, is either a sign that 
he could not posaess it. or could not maintain it. 

Mr Burke has said in hia speech last winter in parha 
ment, that "when the naboual assembly of France fiik met 
in three orders, (the eiaisy the clergy, and the ncbl^m) 
^t France had then a good ccnstitQtion, This shows, among 
numerous other instances, that ilr Burice does not under* 
stand what a conatltutioa is. The persons so met, wore not 
a confUtifUor^ but a oonosnAon to make a constitution. 

The present national assembly of Francois, strictly speak 
ing, the personal sodol compact. The members of it are the 
dedegatee of the nation in its ortmnal character, fhture 
assemblies "wiQ bo tho delegates of the nation iniU oryonusti 
character The auti^nty of the present assembly is dlffor 
ent to what tho authority of future assomblios will be. Tho 
authony' of the preseoC one is to form a constitution thu 
authority of futuro assemblies will bo to legislate according 
to the prmciplcs forms prescribed in that constitatioa , 
fTif^ if oxpenonce- should borcoitcr show that alterations, 
smondments, or additions are necossary, thecooititution will 
point out the mode by which suoh things shall bo done, and 
not leave it to tho discretionary power of tho future gorem 

°^^Toniment on tho principles on which conititutioiul 
goramments, arising out of sodctT,are esublish^ cannot 
have the right of altering iUelC If it had, it would Ui arbl 
trarv It might make Itself what It pleased , and whun3Ti.r 
such a right is sot np, It Jiows that thcro Is no coosututijn. 
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The act by which the English parliament empowered itself 
to sitfor seven yeais, shows there is no constitution m Eng- 
land. It might, by the same self authoiity, have sat any 
gi'eater number of years or for life. The bill which the 
present Mr. Pitt brought into parliament some years ago, 
to refoim parliament, was on the same erroneous principle. 

The right of reform is m the nation m its original character, 
and the constitutional method would be by a general con- 
vention elected for the purpose. There is moreover a para- 
dox m the idea of vitiated bodies reforming themselves. 

From these preliminaries I proceed to diaw some com- 
pai isons I have already spdren of the declaration of rights ; 
and as I mean to be as concise as possible, I shall proceed 
to other parts of the French constitution. 

The constitution of France says, that every man who pays 
a tax of sixty sous per annum {2s. and 6a. English) is an 
elector. What article will Mr. Em'ke place against this f 
Can any thing be more limited, and at the same time more 
capricious, than what the qualifications of the electors are in 
England 1 Limited — ^because not one man in a hundred (I 
speak much within compass) is admitted to vote : capricious — 
because the lowest character that can be supposed to exist, 
and who has not so much as the visible means of an honest 
livelihood, is an elector in some places ; while, in other 
places, the man who pays very large taxes, and with a fair 
known character, and the farmer vmo rents to the amount of 
thiee or four hundred pounds a year, and with a property on 
&at farm to thi’ee or fbur times that amount, is not achnit- 
ted to be an elector. Every thing is out of nature, as Mr. 
Burke says on another occasion, in this strange chao s, m d all 
sorts 'of foUies are blended with all sorts of cnmes. William 
the conqueror, and his descendants, parcelled out the countiy 
in this maimer, and bribed one part of it by what they called 
eharters, to hold the other parts, of it the better subjected to 
their will This is the'reason why so many charters abound 
m Cornwall. The people were averse to the government 
■established at the conquest, and the towns were garrisoned 
and bribed to enslave the country. All the old charters are 
the badges of this conq^uest, and it is from this source that 
the capnciousness of election arises. 

The French constitution says, that the number of represen- 
tatives for any place shall be m a ratio to the number of 
taxable inhabitants or electors What article will Mr Burke 
place against this ? The county of Torkshir^ , which con- 
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tsuu n ea r a million of aouIiL sends two eonnty memben, 
and so doet the ootmty of Bntlai^ whioli <vrnf«in« nn t ^ 
Imndredtli ^art of that number The town of old SarmiL 
which contams not three honaeS) two mcmben | 
town of Manchester, which npwarda of fiz^ 

thousand bouIbj is not admitted to send any Ii there any 
principle In these thii^ f Is there any thing by which you 
can trace the maria or freedom or dlecOTer those of wisdom ? 
I^’o wonder then iCr Burke hag divdipiyl the compariNmy 
and endeavoured to lead hia readers from the point, by a wfld 
gnsTBtcmatical display of paradoxical rhapsodies. 

The French consutwon ssys^ that the national aetembiy 
shall bo elected eveiy two year s. What artjclo will Mr 
Burks place this? >Vhy, that the nation has no 

ri^t at all m the case that the government is perfectly 
arhitraiy with respect to thia point , and he quote for 
his authority, the precedent of a former parliament. 

The Frencii constitution says, there whiiTI be no game 
laws . that the fftrmrwf on whose lands wild game sh^ be 
fbumi (for it is by the moduco of those lands they arc fod) 
shall have a rt^t to \wt he can take. That tLere shall 
be no monopohes of any kind, that all trades shall be free, 
and every man free to friUow any occupation by which he 
can procure an honest livelihood^ and in any places tows, or 
of^, throughout the nation, what will Burke say to 
this f In JSngland, game is made the property of those at 
whoso expense it is not fed , and with respect to monopolies, 
the oounny is out up into monopolies. Btcit chsrierea 
town is an orlstocuatio monopoly in itself^ and the qualifrca* 
tion of electors proceeds out of those chartered monopolies. 
It this freedom f It this what Hr Bnrke means by a coo^ 
stitution f 

In these chartered monopolies a man coming from another 
part of the countiy, is hunt^ from them as if ho were a 
for^gn enemy An^glishman isnotfroe in Hsown coun 
try every one of those places presents a barrier In his way, 
and t ells ho is not a freeman — that he has no rights. 
Within these monopohes, ore other monopolies. In a city, 
■uch for instance u Bath, which contains between twenty 
and thirty ^oosand inhabitaaU, the right of electing repr^ 
sontatives to parliament u monopolised into »boat thmy-ca* 
TMirsons. ^d within tbeso monopolies are stul olhc^ v 
p^nn, cTcn of iho somo town, whoso parents w ere o ut In cir» 
cumstanccs to give him an oecapatlon, U Jclarrw, In manr 
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cases, from the natural right of acquu’ing one, he hia genim 
or industry what it may. 

Aie these thmgs examples to hold out to a country regen- 
erating itself from slavery, like France ? Certainly they are 
not; and certain am I, that when the people of England 
come to reflect upon them, they will, like France, annihilate 
those badges of ancient ^pression, those traces of a con- 
quered nation Had Mi. Burke possessed talents similar to 
the author “ On the Wealth of Hations,” he would have 
comprehended all the paits which enter mto, and, by assem- 
blage, form a constitution He would have reasoned from 
minutiae to magnitude. It is not from his prejudices only, 
but fi'om the disorderly cast of his gemus, that he is unfitted 
for the subject he writes upon Even his genius is without 
a constitution. It is a genius at random, and not a genius 
constituted But he must say something — He has therefore 
mounted m the air like a bmoon, to draw the eyes of the 
multitude from the ground they stand upon 

M!uch is to be learned from ine French constitution. Con- 
quest and tyranny transplanted themselves with 'W’llham the 
conqueror, from Hoimandy into England, and the country 
IS yet disfigured with the marks. May then the example of 
all France contribute to regenerate the freedom whieh a 
province of it destroyed I 

The French constitution says, that to preserve the national 
representation from being corrupt, no member of the national 
assembly shall be an officer of government, a placeman or a 
pensioner. "What will Mr Burke place against this? I 
will whisper his answer : loaves and jisTies. Ah 1 this gov- 
ernment of loaves and fishes has more mischief m it Sian 
people have yet reflected on The national assembly has 
made the discovery, and holds out an example to the world. 
Had governments agreed to quarrel on purpose to fleece 
their countries by taxes, they could not have succeeded bet 
ter than they have done. 

Every thing in the English government appears to me the 
reverse of what it ought to be, and of what it is said to be- 
parliament, imperfectly and capriciously elected as it 
is, is nevertheless av^osed to hold the national purse in iinist 
for the nation ; but m the maimer in which an English par- 
hament is constructed, it is like a man bemg both mortgager 
and mortgagee . and m the case of nnsap^cation of trust, 
it is the criminal sittmg m judgment on himself. If those 
persons who vote the supphes are the same persons who re- 
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Momeewes aoajwuaoia w vtemsawSf and tne \Jomedr of 
Emua conclndea witli the jpantomime of SutJu Heftbea* 
the ministerial party, nor ti^ opposition, will toudi troon 
this case, Uia natioiiftl purse is the conunon, hack "wmch 
each mounts upon- It la like what the country people call, 
“ Kide and tifr — ^Tou. nde a little way and L** Thay 
order these thmgi better in France. 

Ihe French oonatttutiQn says, that the of war 
peace is m the natloiL. ^Tlieire should it rs^de, hut m 
those who are to pay the expanse f 

In Fugland the n^it is said to reside in a iMAa^phor^ 
shown at the tower £or sl^i^ence or a billing a piece > so are 


shipping Aaron's molten calf^ or Kebuchadnetxars golden 
image , but whr do men contmue to practise on thoouelres 
the ahsaidihea ^y despise m others i 
It may with maon be said, that in the manner the EoAliAh 


natioa is represented, it matt^ not where this r^t roedes, 
whether m the crown or in tlie parliament, nor is the 
oommon harvest of all those who partldpato in the division 
and expenditure of public money. In sU countries. It is the 
art of coTK^osrvM ai home the object of it is an mcreaie 
of revenue ana as rovenuo cannot be increased without 
taxes, a pretence must be made for 03 ^>endituxcs. In res 
viewing the history of the government, its wan ami 

taxes, an observer, not blinded by pn^udicc, nor warped by 
inter^ would declare that taxes were not raised to cany 
on wan. but that wars were raised to cany on taxes, 
dir Burke, os a member of the house of commons, is a 


which seeks to explode it Ho bolds up tho English gorem- 
mont as a mo^ m all Its ports, to Frimco , but ho should 
first know tho romariu wulch Che French make upon it 
IhOT contend. In favor of thdr own, that tho portion of lib 
erty enjoyed in England, U just enough to enslave • coua 
txr by, more productively than by do»pyUam , and that as 
the roal obioct of a dc*pou*m is rorenu^ a government so 
formed obtains more than it conld either ^ direct ucspoUsift 
-*■ in a full state of freedom, and U, thftrcterc,oa the gmond 
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of interest, opposed to both. They account also for the 
readiness •which always appears in such govermnentsfor en- 
gaging m wais, by remarlang on the different motives which 
produce them. In despotic governments, wars are the effects 
of pride ; but in those governments in which they become 
the means of taxation, tney acquire thereby a more perma- 
nent promptitude 

The Prench constitution, therefore, to pro-vide against both 
those evils, has taken away from kings and ministers the 
power of declaring war, and placed the right where the ex- 
pense must fall. 

When the question on the right of war and peace was 
agitatmg in the national assembly, the people of England 
appeared to be much interested in the event, and higmv to 
applaud the decision. As a principle, it appHes as much to 
one countiw as to another. William the conqueror, as a 
wnqiieror^ held this power of war and peace in himself, and 
his descendants have ever since claimed it as a right 

Although Mr. Burke has asserted the nght of me parlia- 
ment at the revolution to bind and contiS the nation and 
posterity /br he denies at the same time, that the par- 
Bament or the nation has any right to alter, what he caUs, 
the succession of the crown, in anj^ thing but in part, or by 
a sort of modification. By his taking tt^ grounc^ he throws 
the case back to the Norman conquest ; and by thus running 
a Hne of succession, sprmging from William the conqueror 
to the present day, he makes it necessary to inquire who and 
what William the conqueror was, and where he came from ; 
and into the origin, history and nature of what are called 
prerogatives, i^ery thmg must have had a beginning, and 
the fog of time and of antiquity should be penetrated to 
discover it. Let then Mr. Burke bring forwam his William 
of Hormandy, for it is tb this origin that his argument goes. 
It also unfortunately happens in running this line of sue- 
cession, that another line, parallel thereto, presents itself, 
which is, that if the succession runs in a line of the con- 
quest, the nation runs m a line of being conquered, and it 
ought to rescue itself from this reproach. 

But it wiU perhaps be said, that though the power of d^ 
daring war descends into the heritage oi the conquest, it is 
held in check by the right of the parliament to ■wathhold the 
Bupphes It -will always happen, when a thing is orminally 
■wrong, that amendments do not make it n^t, and often 
happens that they do as much mischief one way as good 
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theotiier, aDdrooli is the cam hero, forif tlieoneraiUjdfr 
elarea war as a matter of n^t, and other peramptornT 
withholds the supphea as a matter of right the texaadj be- 
comes as bad or worse than the disease. Ihe one ford the 
nation to a oombat, and the other ties its , bat the 
more probable Issue is, that the contrast will end in a coDu- 
■ion between the partiae, and be made a screen to both. 

On this question of war, three things are to bo considered, 
1st, the right of declaring it , 2d, the expense of supportiiig 
it , 8^ riie mode of oond^t^ it after it Is deolarea The 
iFrenon oonstitutaon places the rt^hi where the most 

fail, and this union can bo only in the nation. The mode 
of conducting . 1 ^ after it is deciaxed, it oons^ns to the exe- 
ontiye- department “Were this the case in alf countriedy wa 
should hear but little more of iWara. 

Before I proceed to oonaider other parts of the iPronch 
oonstitutiom and b/ way of reliering the fahgaa of 
argument X will inti^uce an anecdote which I ^ru 
Drj FranHuL 

While the doctor resided in Prance, as Minister fh>m 
Amencsy duniig the war, he had numeroua proposals made 
to him bj projectors of every connby and of eTcrr kintL 
who wiahoa to go to the land that floweth with mTllr ana 
honey. America, and among the rest there was one who 
oderea himself to be king ae introduced bis proposal to 
the doctor by letter, whlcm is now in the hsnds of hL Beau 
marohala ofroris— -stating, first, that oi the AineHcans had 
dismissed or sent away th^ would want another 

8oooudly, that hlmn ^f was a Borman. Thirdly, that ho 
waa of a more luicient family than tho dnkos of Normandy, 
and of a moro honorablo descent, his lino norcr haring boon 
bastardized. Fourthly, that thoro was already a pro^ont 
m England, of kings ooming out of Normandy, and on 
these grounds ho reitod his offor, myoimny that tho doctor 
woula forward It to America. Bat oa tho doctor did not do 
%h{^ nor yet send lum an answer, tho projector wrote a 
second lottor , in which ho did not, it U tnio, threaten to go 
orer and conquer Amorica, but only, with groat dJ^ty, 
proposed, thatlf his ofibr was not accepted, that on acknow 
fed^ent of about 30,000/ might bo made to him for hU 
generosity 1 Now, as oU orgumcaU respecting succcrioa 
must necessarily connect that sacccssloa with some 
mng. ilr Burko’s arguraonU on this snbjoct to show, tha* 
Scro is no English origin of kings, aad that thoy aro do- 
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ficendants of the J^orman line in right of the conquest. It 
may, therefore, be of service to his doctrine to make the 
etory known, and to inform him, that in ease of that natural 
extinction to which all mortality is subject, kmgs may again 
be had from iN^orruandy, bn more reasonable terms than 
William the conqueror : and, consequently, that the good 
peo]ple of England, at the revolution of 1688, might have 
done much better, had such a generous Iforman as this 
known their wants, and they his, 1*he chivalric character 
which Mr. Burke so much admires, is certainly much easier 
to make a bargain with than a hard dealing Dutchman. But 
to return to the matters of the constitution — 

The Erench constitution says, there shall le no UUes / and 
of consequence, all that class of equivocal generation, which 
in some countries is called “ aristoGracyy^ and in others 
is done away, and the jye&r is exalted into the 

vian 

Titles are but nicknames, and eve^ mckname is a title. 
The thing is perfectly harmless m itself, but it marks a sort 
nf foppery in the human character which degrades it It 
renders man diminutive m things which are great, and the 
counterfeit of woman in things which are httle. It talks 
about its'i^e I'iband hke a gm, and shows its gart&r like a 
child. A certain writer, of some antiquity, says, “ When I 
was a child, I thought as a child ; but when I became a man, 
r put away childish things.^’ 

It is, properly, from the elevated mind of France, that the 
folly of titles has been abolished. It has out-grovsm the 
baby-clothes of count and dulce^ and breeched itsSf in man- 
hood France has hot levelled, it has exalted It has put 
do^ the dwarf to set up the man The insignificance of a 
^useless word like duke^ county or earl^ has ceased to please. 
Even those who possessed them have disowned the gibber- 
ish, and, as they outgrew the nckets, have despised the 
rattle The genuine mind of man, thirsting for its native 
home, society, contemns the gew-gaws that separate him 
from it 'jCitles are like circles drawn by the m^cim’s 
wand, to contract the sphere of man’s fehcity. He lives 
immured withm the Bastile of a word, and surveys at a dis- 
tmce the envied life of man 

Is it then any wonder that titles should fall in France f 
Is it not a greater wonder they should be kept up any where! 
What are t hey ? Wliat is their worth, nay “ what is their 
amount?” "When we think or speak of a Judge, or a <jene- 
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rflZ, wo associate with it the ideas of office and ^ 

wo think of gravity in the one, md brtveiy m the other , 
but when we use a word maroly as a tit]^ no ideas associate 
with it. Through all the vocabnlary of Adam, there is not 
such an animal as a duke or a connt , ne i t her wo con- 
nect any certain idea to the words. "Whether they triPtm 
strength or weakness, wisdom or fol ly , a ohild or a Tnnn^ or 
a nder or a horse, is all d^aiyocah What respect th » n een 
be paid to that which describee nothing, which triftarm 
notning! linagi nation lias giyen figure oud character to 
centaurs, satyn, and down to all the &iry tribe , but titles 
baffle even the powers of fan(^, and are a chimerical non 
descnpt. 

But this is not aU — If a whole country is disposed to h old 
them in contempt, all their value is gone, and none wHl own 
them. It la common opinion only that thftm gny 

thing or nothing, or worse than notning There is no occa- 
sion to take titles away, for they take themselyes away when 
society conoura to ndicme them. This species of imaginary 
consequence has visibly declined in every |>&rt of £l^pe> 
and it hflfltonfl to ita exit os the worid of reason continaes to 
rise. There was a timn when the lowest class of what are 
called nobility, was more though of than tho highest If 
now, and when a Tnan in armor nding through Christendom 
in search of adventorea was more stared at than a mxxiom 
duke. The world seen thia folly tail, and it iias fallen 
by lai^hod at, and the larce of titles will follow its 
fate. Tne patriots of France have dlscoTcrcd in good time, 
thf yt rank and dignity in society must take a new ground. 
Tho old one hos^Sllen through. It must now tako the sub- 
stantial ground of character, of tho chimerical ground 

of titles and they have brought their titles to tho altar, and 
mode of thorn a bumt-olTcring to reason. 

If no mischief onnexwTitsclf to tho folly of titles, they 
would not hare been wor^ a serious and fora^ destruction, 
such os tho national assembly have dccrcod them and this 
makes it necessary to Inquiro further into the nature and 
character of aristocracy 

That- then, which u called orUtocnicy m some countrioL 
»nd nobUitjln othon, aro« out of tho guTcrnmcnU fomuM 
upon conquest. It wu orfgmally a roflituy orjer, &r tho 
pnrpow of supporting luUitnry guTcrnmcut . (fur imh wenj 
uU (TOToromenU roan<lc<l m comiuwu) to keep up . 
Micxasion of Hu. oehr tor tin pnr]K-o fur tthh h it wu 
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estabLshed, al] the younger branches of those families were 
disinherited, and the law of primogenitfui'eshi^ set up. 

The nature and character of aristocracy shows its^ to na 
in this law It is a law against every law of nature, and 
nature herself calls for its destruction Estabhsh family 
justice and aristocracy falls. By the aiTsiocraticaJ law of 
primogenitureship, in a family of six children, five are ex- 
posed — ^Aristociaey has never but one child The rest are 
begotten to be devoured. They are thrown to the cannibal 
for prey, and the natural parent prepares the unnatural 
repast. 

As every thing which is out of nature in man, affects, 
more or less, the interest of society, so does this. All the 
children which the anstocracy disowns (which are all, except 
the eldest) are, in general, cast like orphans on a parisl^to 
be provided for by the pubhc, but at a greater charge. Un- 
mecessary oflices and places in governments and courts are 
created at the e^ense of the public to maintain them, 

"With what kind of parentm reflections can the father or 
mother contemplate tnbir younger offspring; By nature 
they are children, and by marriage they areheirs ; but by 
aristocracy they are bastards and orphans. They are the 
flesh and blood of their parents in one line, and no thin g akin 
to them in the other. To restore, therefore, parents to their 
children, and children to their parents — ^relations to each 
other, and man to society — and to exterminate the monster 
aristocracy, root and branch — the French constitution has 
destroyed me law oi jm'imogeniUtn’eshyp. Here then lies the 
monster, and Mr. Burke, if he pleases, may write its epitaph. 

Hitherto we have considered aristocracy chiefly in one 
point of view. "We have now to consider it in another. 
But whether we view it before or behind, or side ways, or 
any way else, domestically or pubhcly, it is still a monster. 

In France, aristocracy had one feature less m its coun- 
tenance than what it has in some other countries It did 
not compose a body of hereditary legislators. It was not “ a 
oorporaUon of a/nstocn'OGyf for su^ 1 have heard M. de la 
Fayette describe an English house of peers. Let us then 
examine the grounds upon which the French constitution 
has resolved against havmg such a house m France. 

Because, in the first place, as is already mentioned, aris- 
tocracy is kept up by family tyranny and injustice 

2nd, Because there is an unnatural unfitness in an ari^ 
tocraey to be legislators for a nation Their ideas of d/istri- 
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httwjiuUee are corrupted at the Tory source. They oegin 
life trampling on all their younger brothers and eisters, and 
relations of every kind, and are taught ati< 1 educated so to 
do With what ideaa of justice or honor can that tniyn 
enter a house of legislation, who absorbs m his own person 
the inhentance of a whole family of children, or mA^iafl out 
some pitiftil portion with the insolence of a gift t 
8d, Because the idea of hereditary l^ialators is as i p con 
Ustent as that of hereditary judge*, or hereditary juriea. and 
as absurd as an hereditary mamematlcian, or an heroditaiy 
wise man , and oa ridiculous as an heo^taiy poet laureat. 

4th, Because a body of men, holding themsmvca account 
able to nobody, ought not to be trnstw by any body 
5th, Becanse it is continuing the undvlhxea prinapfe of 
goTemments founded in conquest, aiul base ioea of 
man having property in man, and governing him by per- 
sonal right. 

6th, Because aristoaraoyhas a tendency to degenerate the 
human spemee. By the universal economy of nature it is 
known, and by the instance of the Jew* it is proved, that 
the human specie* ha* a teodeniy to d^^erat^ In any 
small number of persons, when separated firom the generm 
stock of society, and intermarrying constantly wim each 
other It defeats even lU pretended end, and becomes La 
time the opposite of what is noble in mam Hr Burke talks 
of nobility , let him show what it Is. The groatest obarao- 
ters the world has known, havo rose on the domocxatlo floor 
Aristocracy has not been able to keep a proportlonste pac* 
with demoora^ The artifloial no52a shrinks Into a dwarf 
before the of nature, and in a few instances (for there 
are tome in all countries) in whom nature, os by a mirac le, 
has survived in aristocrat, Mom Ti\tn ti. But it is 

time to proceed (o a now subject 
'fb B hrouch constitution ha* refonned tho condition of the 
clergy Ithns ralsod the incomo of tho lower and middle 
classes, and taken firom tho higher None are now less than 
twelro hundred Hvros, (flftr pounds sterling) nor any high® 
two or three thousand pounds. IVhat wIU Hr Burke 
pUco agahut this 1 Hear wW ho sav*. 

He Siyh “ tho people ol England can see, without 
psm or gradginif, MohliUliop pnx-i-do a dolu tho/- ciw 
see a biSiop of lhirhaia,or a buUopof \\ Inchc^ In poss*^ 
slon of lOjOOOZ. a year and cannot soo why [t U in worM 
hands tlmn utates to tlio like amount in iho band* of UO* 
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eari or that ’squire ” And Mr. Burke offers this as an eX' 
ample to Fiance. ‘ ‘ 

As to the fiist pait, whether the archbishop piecedes the 
duke, or the duke the bishop, it is, I believe, to the people 
in geneial, somewhat like Stemhold and JBbphms^ or Mc^ 
Icins and Stemhold / you may put which you please first : 
and as I confess that I do not undei stand the merits of 
this case, I will not contend it with Mi’ Bmke. 

But with respect to the latter, I have somethmg to say. 
Ml Burke has not put the case right. 'The comparison is 
out of Older by bein^ put between the bishop and the earl, or 
the ’sqniie it ought to be put between the bishop and the 
curate, and then it will stand thus: the 'people of Englcmd 
can see without 'amdging oi'pain^ a Majiop of Durham or a 
'bishop of Winofiestei'j in ^^ossession of ten mousand pounds 
arpeaVj and a curate on thirty oi' foi'tJy pounds aryea/)\ oi' less. 
No, sir, they certainly do not see these thmgs without great 
pain and grudging It is a case that apphes itself to eveiw 
man’s sense of justice, aPd is' one among many that calla 
aloud foi a constitution. > • . . . ' - 

In France, the’ ciy of “the church! the chw'ch!” was 
repeated' as often as m Mr. Burke’s book, and as loudly aa 
•when the' dissenters’ bill' 'was before parliament; but the 
generality of uhe French clergy were not to be deceived 'by 
mis cry any longer. They knew that whatever the pretence 
mi^ht be, it was themselves Whe were one of the principal 
objects of it. It was the cry of the high beneficed dergy, to 
prevent any regulation of mcome taking place between those 
of ten thousand pounds a-year and the parish pnest. They, 
therefore, j dined then* case to those of every other oppressea 
class of men, and by this union obtained redress. ' ' ' ' 

The Flench constitution has abolished tithes, that source 
of peipetual discontent’ between the tithe-holdei and the 
parishioner When land is held' on' tithe, it is in the condi- 
tion of an estate 'held 'between two parties;' one recei'vmg 
one tenth, and the other nine tenths of the produce ; and, 
consequently, on prmciples of equity, if the estate can be 
improved, and made to produce by that improvement double 
or treble what it did before, or m any other ratio, the expense 
of such improvement ought’ to be borne in like pr^ortion 
between the parties who are to share the produce But this 
IB not the case m tithes , the faimer bears the whole expense, 
and the tithe-holder takes a tenth of the improvement, in 
additiou to the oiigmal tenth, and by this means gets the 
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vslod of two tenthff instead of one. TTn^ xf anotKor '‘H fn 
that calls for a conititntioiL. 

The French coustltntion hath aboliahed or Tenonnced 
tcUraUor^ and %nicUraiwn and hath established un^ 
vartdl rtgM qf ooneaeruM^ 

Toleration is not the op^oeiU of intoleration, hut li the 
ooMnUrfett of it Both are deapotums. [Hie one tssuma 
to itseli tho right of withholding liberty of conscience, and 
the other of grantinff it one is the pope, armed with 
fire and iagotjmd ue other is the pope or granting 

indnlgences. The former is ohnroh a:^ state, and latter 
is church and truffle. 

But toleration may he viewed m a much stronger light 
hfftn worships not himself, but his nr>aVm» and the liberty 
of conscience which he claims, is not for the service of him* 
self hut of his God. In this case, therefore, we must neces* 
saruy have the associated idea of two bei^ , the moriat 
who renders the worship, and the immoriS hetng who is 
wonhipnedL Toleration, therefore, places itself not^tween 
man ana man, nor between chorch and ohnroh, nor between 
one denomination of rellmon and another, but between God 
and man between the Doing who worships, and the Uxn^ 
who is worshipped , and by the same act ox assumed autho- 
rity by which it tolerates man to pay Ms worsMp, it pro- 
■nmptnously and blasphemously sets up Itself to tolerate 
the Almighty to receive iL 

'Were a bill broiu^t into parliament, entitled, ” An act to 
tolerate or grant Hhaty to tho Almighty to receiro the 
worship of a Jew or a Tmk,” or to prohioit the Alm ighty 
firom receiving it," all men would startle, and call it bias* 
phimy There would bo an uproar The presumption of 
micration in rol/gfons matters wonld then, present itself 
unaskod , bat the presumption is not tho icas because the 
name of tnan ’’ omy appears to those laws, for tho assod 
atod idea of tho tocrsAijfprr and tho v»T$Atj>p<d cannot be 

X rated. '^ 0 , then, art thou, vam dost and ashes ! by 
toror name thou art colled, whothor a king, a bishop a 
church or a state, a parliament or any thing else, that 
obtrudcfit tiune insignincanco between tho soul of man and 
his maker! ilind Uuno own concerns. If ho beliovcot not 
as thou believest, it Is a proof that thott tH.UBT<3st not as ho 
boUorcfh, ond there Is uo earthly power con dtlcnnlns 


between you, , , / n j 

"With nypect to what are called icnotamations of religion, 
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value of two teotlui Instead of one. This is another case 
that c^ls for a constitntioiu 

Tie French constitQtlon hath ahdUshed or rencmnced 
idUnduyny and %id<)ler<Uton also, and hath estahliB]M tm^ 
wpsol rtgfd qf eon^oienoe 

Toleration is not the ojypotti^ of intoleration, hnt u the 
wunierfni of it. Both are deapohsms. The one asBumet 
to its^ the right of ■withholding liberty of oonsaencc, and 
the other of grantine it. Tie one is the pope, armed ■with 
fire and ^goLmd the other is the pope seD^ or granting 
indolgences. ^e former u church and state, and £e latter 
is church and traffic, 

Bttt toleration may he •viewed in a much strcnger hghU 
Man worsWps not himself, but his maher and the Uhorty 
of consaence which he oIriihb, is not for Uie service of hii^ 
idLhut of his God. In this case, therefore, we must necea- 
saruy have the associated idea cn two bedM , the moridt 
who renders the •worship, and the immortal otxng who is 
worsldppe^ Toleration, therefore, place* itself not between 
man ana roan, nor between chnreb and ohnrch, nor between 
one denomlnatlcFU of rollricm and another, but between God 
and man between the pclng who wdtsMm, and the hnn^ 
who is wonhipped , and by tfio tame act of assumed authch 
rity by which it tolerates man to pay bis worship, it pro* 
ffumptuously and bUspbemously sets up itself to tolerate 
the Almighty to receivo it. 

*Wcro a bill brought into parilament, entitled, “ An ad to 
tolerate or grant ube^ to the Almighty to receivo the 
worship of a Jew or a Turk,” or " to prohibit the Almighty 
fiom receiving It,” all men ■would startle, and call it bias* 
phtmy There would be an uproar The pmumpUou of 
wleration In religioua matter* ■would then, present itself 
unasked , but the presumption U not the less becauso the 
uaine of “ man ” omy appears to those U^ws, for the associ* 
atod idea of the wrrhtjyptr and tho vorthxjp^d cannot be 
separativi. "Who, tlicn, art thou, vain dust and ashes t by 
wnaloTor name thou art called, whether a king, a blsliop, a 
church or a slate, a parliament or any thing else, that 
obtrudest ibino insiuuiflcanco between the soul of roan and 
bis maker i Mind thino own concerns. If he bellercst not 
as ihon bclleTcst, It is a proof tlial thou belleTort not as bo 
bcliercth, and ihcre )• no eartlily jMawer can detcnnlno 
between yon 

itJi respect to what aro called Jcuominalioni of rehgion 
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if every one is left to jud^e of Ms own religion, there is no 
finch thing as a relimon fliat is wron^ ; but if they are to 
judge of each other^s religion, there is no such thing as a 
religion that is light; and therefore all the world is right, 
or all the world is wrong But with respect to reli^on 
itself, without legaid to names, and as diiectmg itself &om 
tlie umveisal family of mankind to the divme object of all 
adoration, it is man Imaging to his maker the findts of 
his heart’) and though these fruits may differ from each 
other like the fruits of the earth, the gratefol tribute of 
every one is accepted. 

A bishop of Dm ham, or a bishop of "Winchester, or the 
archbishop who heads the dukes, will not refuse a tithe-sheaf 
of wheat, because it is not a cock of hay , nor a cock of 
h&j, because it is not a sheaf of wheat ; nor a pig because 
t IS neither the one nor the other: but these same pei sons, 
undei the figure of an estabhshed chm ch, will not permit 
their maker to receive the varied tithes of man’s devotion. 

One of the continual choruses of Mr. Burke’s book, is 
^‘chmch and state,” lie does not mean some one particular 
chuich, or some one paiticular state, but any church and 
state ; and he uses the term as a general figure to hold forth 
the political doctrine of always uniting the church with the 
state m eveiy coimtry, and he censures the national assem- 
bly foi not having done this in France Let us bestow a fe\v 
thoughts on this subject 

All lehgions aie, m their nature, mild and bemgn, and 
muted with principles of morality. They could not have 
made pioselytes at first, by professing any thing that was 
vicious, cruel, persecuting or immoral. Like every thing 
else, they had theu beginnmg , and tlw proceeded by per- 
suasion, exhortation, and example. How then is it that 
they lose their native mildness, and become morose and 
intoleiant? 

It proceeds from the connexion which Mr Bm’ke recom- 
mends By engendering the church with the state, a sort 
of mule animal, capable only of destroying, and not o'P 
breedmg up, is produced, called, the ch-wrch established lyy 
loAJO It is a stranger, even from its birth, to any parent 
mother on which it is begotten, and whom m time it kicks 
out and destroys 

The inquisition in Spam does not proceed from the reli- 
mon ongmally professed, but from this mule ammal, engen- 
dered between the church and the state The ^^umings in 
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Bmithfield proceeded firom the same heterogenecra* prodno* 
tion , and it traa the regeneration of this strange nnimfll in 
England afterwards, ^at renewed rancor and irreligion 
among the inhabitants, and that droTe the people c^ed 
Quakers and Dissenters to America. PorBeention is not an 
original feature in any religion^ hut it is always the strongly* 
marked feature of all law religion^ or religions estahlished 
h^ law Take away the law-establishment, and ©7017 rell- 

g ion ro-essnme» its original benignity In America, a catho* 
c priest is a good citiaen, a good character, and a good 
neither, an episcopalian nunister is of the same deecnp- 
bon and this proceods independent of men, from there 
beiM no law-establishment in AmOTica. 

Ii also wo Mew this matter in a temporal sense, we B ha H 
see the ill effects it has hod on the prosperity 01 nations. 
Tho union of church and state has imporensned Spdn.— ■ 
The reMiHng the edict of Ifaotr drove &e silk manmacture 
from that countty into England , and church and state are 
now driving the cotton manufacture from England to Ame- 
rica and France, Lot then ICr Burke continue to preach 
his anti political doctrine of church and state. It will do 
some go^ The national assomblv will not follow his ad* 
Ticcjbul will benefit br his foUy Tt was by observing the 
ill effects of it in England, that America has been warned 
against it, and it is by ci^toriencing them m Franco, that 
the national assembly nave oboUshed It^ and, liko America^ 
has established universal rxgH <ff coftieimof, on^ tiniwrw* 
nghiaf citurruAip* 


■ WbcD in UT eoqnlrj v« m txtnordlavj clrc«i»taacM UUnf plw* 
IbCT utanUj Wd tn^ m4a hu • tikat for obarmtloo tad fasTMtl^i^eii, 
to bepdr* Into tbt c«(rv«. Tb« of Vtscitf^ter llEmftixbu*, 

tad ShefBHd, tiT ih« Bunubetorm ta EaKUad. Fmn did 

eil*uWf ▲ CuU etatemhea vUl rr^tln th* CAM. Tie pdodptL tad tS* 
c^rtUt; of tb« laludkIUoU of tlow tr« se( of vlai b calbd b Ror- 

Usd, tSo ehoirli o*uMblwJ by Uw i taJ or Ihel f Uwr* (for U b «IiIbi 
bwl • ff* withdraw fro™ ibf of ib* fbaruml tootrt, •!>«» 

ioM« pmkaUrij oponto. tod tmUbltd t ton of uybta for thtm. 
trim io tboM It w tbt ooly ttyltua lb«a oirmU, for tbe mt of 

roTOT^ wn wo-*o Uol Uh* et*t H bo» chtnjrfar — FriiKo tnd AtattW M4 
tn ewnm BtWow tod lahUU lt>«B totn til Uw nrfm of rtUtrttUp. FtOty 
ted IbItt^ thrttrc»r* wSH, b*t f'MitpB loo Uto djouio ta roRUad wbtl r»*- 
*M tad Jttiik* cwJd aet. TV*^ ftioabrtuftrt wiiidrttUji lo oOwr 

riAtr<, Tln-rr I* wr Tju*#/ ihrr^ fro* r*Tb.» b« fO'Sa* 

mwftrlofT tad t^Ttnlttftlfi^drrwnodta An»*TW. Fooo itW Oi* r*+»rt* 
bip rii» bnj for oo» of lit mMtrfirttftrt b Jbf. 

Uedttldtany U*rtac,“rnrb l» •« a ro«»ifT fot t pji^ut U btt 

ta _ *t ci«»t r> to rrtar* ** Tb *• tr* ufJuk tad U It datoj JtttJet to toOi 
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I tHU here cease the comparison with reject to the prin- 
ciples of the French constitution, and conclude this part of 
the subject with a few obserrafions on the organization of the 
formal parts of the French and English governments. 

The executive power in each country is in the hands of a 
person styled the Kmg ; but the French constitution distin- 
guishes between the king and the sovereign : it considers 
Ihe station of king as official, and places sovereignty in the 
nation. 

The representatives of the nation, which compose the na- 
tional assembly, and who are the legislative power, originate 
in and from the people by election, as an inherent ri^t in 
the people. ^ In England it is otherwise ; and this arises 
from the original establishment of what is called its monar- 
chy ; for M by the conq[nest all the rights of the people or 
the nation were absorbed into the hands of the conqueror, 
and who added the title of king to that of conqueror, those 
same matters which in France are now held as rights m the 
neople, or m the nation, are held in England as grants from 
what is called the crown The parliament in England, in 
both its branches, was erected by patents from the descend- 
ants of the conqueror. The house of commons did not origi- 
nate as a matter of right in tibe people, to delegate or elect, 
but as a grant or boon 

By the French constitution, the nation is always named 
before the king.' The third article of the declaration of 
rights says, ^^The Tiation is essenUaMy the source (or foun- 
tam) of (M sovereignty ” Ikfr. Burke argues, that, in Eng- 
land, a king ,is the fountain — that he is the fountain of ^ 
honor But as this idea is evidently descended from the con- 
quest, I shall make no other remark upon it than that it is 
•flie nature of conquest to turn every thmg upside down ; 
and as !Mjr Burke will not be refused the privilege of speak- 

in twice, and as there are but two parts in the figure, the 

1 

partiesi to tell them. It is chiefly the Dissentera that hare earned English 
manufactorea to the height they are now at, and the same men have it in then 
power to carry them away , and though those manofactorera would afterwards 
continue in those places, the foreign market will be lost There frequently ap- 
pears m the London Gazette, extracts from certam acts to prevent maclunee, 
and as far as it can extend to persons, from gomg ont of the country It ap- 
pears from these that the ill effects of the ■ test-laws and churoh-estabhahment 
begin to be much suspected, but the remedy of force can never supply the 
remedy of reason In the progress of less than a century, all the unrepresented 
part, of , England, of all denominations which is at least an hundred times the 
most numerous, may begin to feel the neceosity of a constitution, and then aD 
those matters will come regularlv before them. 
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ftnmiatn and tlw epout^ lie T?ill be right tlie Moond 
tune. 

The French conatltntion puts the Jegulativo befero the 
executive , the law before the king. lalot^U rot, TTiT* also 
la in the natural order of things , becanae laws nrast hare 
existence, before they can have eiecntion, 

A king in France does not, m addreesing himadf to the 


national assembly, sav, “ my assembly/* fnmiiftr to the phrase 
used in England of “ fny parliament r neither can he nee U 
consistent with the con^tntion, nor conld it be admitted. 
There may be propriety in the nse of it in En^and, becanscL 
as is before mentioned^ both honsea of parliament origmateu 
ont of what is called the crown, by pa&it or boon — and not 
out of the inherent rights of the people, as the national 
assembly does m France, and whose name deeignata its 
ongm. 

The president of the national assembly does not ask the 
king io orant to the a«ttmbly the liberty as is the 

case witn the English house of oommons. The constHntlonal 
dlgmtyoftbe national assembly cannot debase itsell Speech 
is, m tnc drst place, one of the natural r^hts of man always 


of it is their duty, and the nation is their auihoniy Th<sy 
were elected by me greatest body of men exercisinff the 
right of election the European world ever saw ^ey 
■prang not from the filth oi rotten boronghs, nor are they 
vassaT representatires of aristocratical ones. Feelinu the 
proper dignity of their chsractei^ they support it. ^eir 
parliamentary language, whothtn* lor or a«mst a question. 
IS free, bold, and mamy, and extends to all the parts ana 
circumstances of tho case. If any matter or rubjoct respect- 


ing the oiccntive department, or the person who presides in 
It(the langi) comes before mom, it is debated on with the 


ignonmi^i 
cance, Thi 


nor bend with tho enneo of »ycophantic inslgnm 
10 graceful pride of tru 3 i knows no extremes, and 
a oreiy latitado of Ufo tho right-angled charseter 


preserves in oreiy lauicao oi luo mo ngni-ongica cnai»cicr 

(jf TTtftn. 

Let US now look to tho other side of the question. In the 
addrtMses of the English parbamenta to their Idngt. we see 
neither tho intrepid spirit of tho old paHIaraents of Franre 
nor the screno dignity of the prt-ent national asw-emhlj , 
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neitlier do -we see in them any thing of the style of English 
msinnersj which holders somewhat on blnntness. Since then 
they are neither of foreign extraction, nor naturally of Eng- 
lish productionj their ongm must be soi^ht for elsewhere, 
and tnat oi igin is the Iforman conquest They are evidently 
of the vassalage class of manners, and enmhatically mark 
the pi ostrate Stance that exists in no other condition of 
men than between the conqueror and the conquered That 
this vassalage idea and style of speaking was not got rid of, 
even at the revolution of 1688, is evident from the declara- 
tion of parhament to William and Maiy, in these words : 
“ we do most humbly and faithfully swymit ourselves, our 
heirs and posterity for ever ” Submission is wholly a vas- 
salage term, repugnant to the digmty of freedom, and an 
echo of the language used at the conquest. 

As the estimation of all things is by comparison, the revo- 
lution of 1688, however from circumstances it may have 
oeen exalted above its value, will find its level It is already 
on the wane, eclipsed by the enlarging orb of reason, and 
the revolutions oi Amenca and France In less than another 
century, it will go, as well as Mr. Burke’s labors, “ to the 
family vault of all the Capulets.” Mankind will then 
scarcely believe that a counti^ calling itself free, would send 
to Holland for a man, and clothe him with power, on pur 
pose to put themselves in fear of him, and give him almost 
a milli on sterlmg a-year for leave to siibmzt themselves and 
their posterity, like bondmen and bondwomen for ever. 

But there is a truth that ought to be made known ; I 
have had the opportumty of seeing it ; which is, iAai not- 
withsta/nding cuppeofrcmces^ there is not omy descTwtion of 
men that desj^e mona/rchy so much as cov/rtiers. But they 
well know, that if it were seen by others, as it is seen by 
them, the juggle could not be kept up. They are in the 
condition of men who get their living by show, and to whom 
the folly of that show is so familiar that they ridicule it ; 
but were the audience to be made as wise, in this respect, 
as themselves, there would be an end to the show and the 
profits with it The difference between a repubhcan and a 
courtier with respect to monarchy, is, that the one opposes 
monarchy believing it to be sometnmg, and the other laughs 
at it knowing it to be nothing. 

As I used sometimes to correspond with Mr. Burke, be- 
lievmg him then to be a man of sounder prmciplea than his 
book Slows him to be, 1 wiote to him last winter from Paris, 
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In that letter, I r efer re d 


and gave him an^ account how 
going om Among other fiubje( 
to the happj situation the national aBBemhlj were placed 
In , that Iher had taken a ground on wlucn thefr moral 
du^ and thear political interest were umted- Tley hare 
not to hold out a language which ih^ do not bellevT^ for 
the fraudulent purpose of Tnafang others helieve It. Their 
station reqniree po artifice to support IL and can onlj be 
maintained enlightening manJond. It is not their in* 
tereet to chensh ignorance, but to dispel it They are not 
in the case of a ministerial or an opposition party m Eng 
land, who, though they are opposed, are still united to keep 
up the oommon mystery The national assembly must 
throw open a macarine of light It must show man the 

a ST character of man , and the nearer it can hnng him 
lat standard, the strmiger the national assembfy be* 
cornea. 


In (^templatmg the French constitution, we see In It 
a rational order oT ihli^ Tie princgilea harmoniie with 
the forms, and both with th^ ongim It may perhapa he 
•aid os an excuse for bad forms, that they are nothing more 
than forms, but this is a mistake, fonns grow out of 
prindplei, and operate to continue the pnndplw they grow 
from. It is Impossible to praotiso a had form on any Uiing 
but a had prindple. It cannot be cugraftod on a good one , 
and whoroTcr the forms in any goTemment are had, it is a 
certain indicadou ^at the princ^loe aro bad also 
I will hero flnnllT close this subject, I b^an it by ro- 
markiug that Mr Burke had vdlunianl}/ declined going 
Into a coumtrison of the English and French coutdtuuona. 
Ho apologia (p 24y for not doing it, by saying that ho 
had not tune. Mr Burke’s book was upwards of eight 
months in hand, and it extended to a Tolnmo of three hnn 
dred and fifty-six pages. As his omiasioa doc* iniuir to hli 
cause, his apology makes It worse , and men on the English 
side of the water will bedn to consider, whether tlicro Is not 
some radical defect In Is called the English consUtn 
tion, that made it ncccwary la Hr Burke to suppress the 
comparison, to arold bringing U Into rlew 
As Mr Burke has not wntten on constitutions, w neither 
has ho wntten on the Frcncli rcrolntlon. ITo pres no ac- 
count of its commencement or Its progresa. Ho only ci 
preese* his wonder “ It looks s*r» lie « to me os If I 
were In a great crisis, not of the aflatn of t ranee alone, but 
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,of all Eni’ope, perhaps of more than Europe. All circtim- 
stances taken together, the Erench revolution is the most 
astonishing that has hitheito happened in the world ” 

As wise men aie astonished at foolish things, and other 
people at wise ones, I know not on which ground to account 
tor Mr. Buike’s astomshment ; hut certain it is that he does 
not understand the Erench revolution. It has apparentlj 
burst forth like a creation fi-om a chaos, hut it is no more 
than the consequences of mental revolution previously exist- 
ing in France The mind of the nation had changed before- 
hand, and a new order of things has naturally followed a 
new order of thoughts. — will here, as concisely as I 
can, trace out the growth of the Erench revolution, and 
mark the circumstances that have contributed to produce 
it 

The despotism of Louis the XIV. united with the gaiety 
of his court, and the gaudy ostentation of his character, had 
so humbled, and at the same time so fascinated the mind of 
France, that the people appear to have lost all sense of their 
own dignity, m contemplating th at of then* grand monarch ; 
and the whole reign of Lome XV. remarkable only for 
weakness and effeminacy, made no other alteration than 
that of spfeading a sort of lethargy over the nation, from 
which it ^owed no disposition to nse. 

The only signs whi^ appeared of the spirit of liberty 
during those periods, are to be found in the writings of the 
Frenrm ^iflosophers Montesquieu, president of the parlia- 
ment of Bordeaux, went as far as a writer under a despotic 

f ovemment could well proceed . and being obliged to divide 
imself between principle and prudence, his mmd often ^ 
pears under a veil, and we ought to give him credit for 
more than he has expressed. 

Voltaire, who was both the flatterer and satirist of des- 
potism, took another line Bjb forte lay in exposing and 
ndiculing the superstitions which priesticraft, united with 
state-cratt, had interwoven with governments. It was not 
from the puiity of his prmciples, or his love of mankind, (for 
satire and philanthropy are not naturally concordant,) but 
from his strong capacity of seeing folly in its true shape, and 
his irresistible propensity to expose it, that he made those 
attacks They were however as form idable as if the motived 
had been virtuous ; and he merits the 'thanks rather than 
the esteem of manlond. 

'On the contrary, wo find in the wntmgs of Eousseau and 
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abbe Bajnal, a loTelmefla of sentiment in faro of liberty, 
that oxcifea rcc^t, and elenratca the human facnltleB , ret 
harluff raised thlfl ammatJon, thty do not direct iti opera* 
tioua, out leave the mind in lovovnlh on object, ‘wiUiout 
describing the meant of pottcsBing it. 

The writing* of Qaltne, Turgot, and the friend* of thoeo 
author*, are of a senout l^d, but thor labored under the 
aamo diMdvantago with Ifonte^meu , tficir writing* abound 
with moral maxim* of government, but are rather directed 
to econonuRQ and reform the adminittration of the guTom 
ment, than the government itadil 

But all those writmga and many other* had their weight, 
and by the diflferent manner in which they treated the enb- 
ioct of government, ITonlcequion bj hw judgment and 
knowlcdTO of law* Voltaire by hi* wit, itoosscau and 
Baynal by their animation, and Quisne and Turgot by their 
moral maxims and *vitom* of economy, reader* of overr 
das* met with somethmg to their taste, and a spirit of poliU 
cal inquirr began to diLtuso itself through the nation at the 
time the aispute between Ungtand and the then eolonlcf of 
America br^e out 

In the war which Franco afterward* engaged in. It U veiT 
well known that tho nation appeared to m beforenaud with 
tho French mmlstry ^ch of them had Its riewa , but those 
viowa were directed to dUTcrcnl obj^ects, tho one sought 
liberty and tho other retaliation on .England. The French 
ofHccrs and •oldior* who after this west to America, were 
ercntually placed In tho echool of freedom, and learned the 
practice a* well as tho principles of it hj heart. 

A* It vr«s Impoidble to aeparato the mlliUry crents which 
took place in Amenca from tho principles of tho American 
ttTolatlon, tho publication of those ctcuU in Franco ncce** 
farily conntdeo themsdre* with tho pTindplc* that prth 
dnerJ them. Many of iho facts were In thtto-lvc* prmci* 
pics, anch as Ujo dccUration of American IndepcndmcT 
and the Irvaty of idUauco hclwren Franrc and Vine ica. 
which recogu^M the natural rights of mao, and JusJflod 
resistance to oppreadoru 

Tho llim mmUtcr o' France, count \ ergennta was not 
thr fneud of kmcrica , and It l» both jta J 'o and mlllads 
to Sty, U»st It quten o' I raa« wlo gave tho caass 

if Uucnra a faihlon at lljchfxm he ran. U/unl Vergttuws 
va« lli** i*moDxl an I sorial frcn i of U I rankha , ai^.1 tla 
de-'tor h» j ohUlocl by hU Si^th^o gTaerfotwTS a ► rt cf 
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inflaence over him; but with respect to principles, count 
y^ennes was a despot. 

The situation of Dr. Franklin as minister from America 
to France should be taken into the chain of circumstances. 
A diplomatic character is the narrowest sphere of Society 
that man can act in. It forbids intercourse by a reciprocity 
of suspicion; and a diplomatist is a sort of unconnected 
atom, continually repelling ahd repelled. But this was not 
the case with Dr. Franklin ; he was not the diplomatist of a 
court, but of man. His character as a philosopher had been 
long established, and his circle of society in France wat 
universal. 

Count Vergennes resisted for a considerable time the pub' 
hcation of the. American constitutions in France, translated 
into the French language ; but even m this he was obliged 
to give way to public opimon, and a sort of propriety m 
admitting to appear what he had undertaken to defend. 
The American constitutions were to liberty, what a gram- 
mar is to language : they define its parte of speech, and 
practically construct them into syntax 

The peculiar situation of ^e then marquis de la Fayette 
is another link in the great chain He served in America 
as an American oflicer, under a commission of congress, and 
by the universality of his acquaintance, was in close fiiend- 
ship with the civil government of America as well as mth 
the military line He spoke the language of the counfay, 
entered into the discussions on the principles of goveiinnent, 
and was always a welcome fiiend at any election. 

"When the war closed, a vast reinforcement to the cause of 
liberty spread itself over France, by the return of the French 
officers and soldiers A knowledge of the practice was then 
joined to the theoiy ; and all that was Wanting to give it real 
existence, was opportuni^ Man, cannot, properly speak- 
mg, make circumstances for his purpose, but he always has 
it m his power to improve them when they occur : and this 
was the case in France 

M Heckar was displaced in May, 1781 ; and by the ill 
management of the finances afterwards, and particularly 
during the extravagant administration of M Ualonne, the 
revenue of France which was nearly twenty-four m illions 
sterhng per year, was become unequal to the expenditures, 
not because the' revenue had decreased, but because the ex- 
penses had mcreased, and this was the circumstance which 
the nation laid hold of to bring forward a revolution. The 
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Koglieh nunkter, 1I> Pitt, huA frequenUj ulladed to the 
itato of the French finanew in hii budget^ -without under 
ftanding the sul^ect- Had the French pa^amcata been u 
ready to register edicts for nev taxes, as an EnglUh xai* 
Uament is to grant them, there bad been no demnecmontln 
the finances, nor yet any revoTution , but this will better 
explain itseli as I procce<L 

It •will be neccflsary hero to show how taxes -wero foTTnerlr 


acting under the use of that name, fnunod the edicts for 
taxes at thdr own discretion, and sent them to the parlla 
menu to be registered , for until they were rcgiitcrod by tho 


BXistod between the court and tho parliament with respect 
to the extent of the parllomcnt’s outhori^on tl^ head. 
The court iusiated that tho authority of parCamcnl wcut no 
farther than to remonstrate or show reasons ogamft the tax, 
resemug to Itself the right of determining whether the 
reasons were wcD or Hbfoundcd, and in consequence them* 
ol^ cither to withdraw the edict as a matter of choice, or to 


were always supported by the nation. 

But to return to the order of my narratiro— H Calonne 
wanted money, and os ho knew tho sturdy dIfpo*UIen of 
tho parliaments -with respect to now tajr^ ho fngenlouily 
sougnt rither to approach theta by a more gentle means than 
that of direct auUKiri^, or to got otrr their hea<U br a 
manojuvre and. for UiLi purpov?, ho ktHtM the of 

awombiing a body of men from the MTcral prorinert, under 
tho stylo of on “ajwmbly of the notable* ^ or men of note, 
wbo met In 1787, and were either to rw'owmfnd lax»a to 
the parlitmcnU, or to eel as a parlisment themwlre* An 
awemblr under lld« name had been eallr*! in 

As wo are to rlew this as the first p^llcal strp towards 
tho rcTolotioD, It wIU l>e proj'cr to enter Into somo par* 
ticnlm rrJpecting It. Titr a ly of the les has la 
#otne plam be*^ ml uhm fjr U e i atr*^»-ral I at wu 
irhollT a dtfienmt l^Ir tbo l<(rg ajwa^ by 

election Tbe pers* rt who mmpo^l tbe It of the 

noUl 1m were all D^^nlnatisl Iit the Vlrg, and e« n*li e»l ^ 
roe hundred and fortr tnemUr*, Bet m M 
not depen 1 upon a roajurl y of ihl« nw-m! It In hi< urrr fca 
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reiT mgemoHElj- arranged them in such a manner as to 
make forty-four a majority of one hundred and forty: to 
effect this he disposed of them into seven separate com 
mittees of twenty members each Every general question 
was to he decided, not hy a majority of persons, but by a 
majority of committees ; and, as eleven votes would make a 
majority m a committee, and four committees a majority of 
seven, M. Calonne had good reason to conclude, that as 
forty-four would determme any general question, ne could 
not be out-voted. But all his plans deceived him, and in 
the event became his overthrow. 

The then marquis de la Fayette was placed in the second 
committee, of which count d’Artois was president ; and as 
•money matters was the object, it naturally brought into •view 
•nvjiy cucumstance connected with it M de la Fayette 
made a verbal charge against Calonne, for selhng crown 
land to the amount of two millions of h^vres, m a manner 
that appeared to be unknown to the kmg The count d’ Ar- 
tois (as if to mtimidate, for the Bastile was then m being) 
asked the marquis, if he would render the charge m writing ? 
He replied that he would. The count d’ Artois did not de- 
mand it, but brought a message from the king to that pur- 
port M de la Fayette then delivered in his charge in writ- 
ing, to be given to the kmg, undertakmg to support it. Ho 
further proceedmgs were had upon this anair, butM Calonne 
was soon after dismissed by the king, and went to England. 

As M de la Fayette, from the experience he had had m 
America, was better acquamted with the science of civil 
government than the generahty of the members who com- 
posed the assembly of the notables could then be, the brunt 
of the busmess fell considerably to his share The plan of 
those who had a constitution m "view, was to contend with 
the court on the ground of taxes, and some of them openly 
professed their object Disputes fiequently arose between 
count d’ Artois and M de la Fayette upon various subjects.. 
With respect to the arrears already incurred, the latter pro- 
posed to remedy them, by accommodating the expenses to 
the revenue, instead of the revenue to the expenses ; and as 
objects of reform, he proposed to abolish the Bastile, and all 
the state prisoners throughout the nation (the keeping of 
winch was attended -with great exjiense) and to suppress let- 
'bres de cachet j but those matters were not then much at- 
tended to , and with respect to lett/res de cachet^ a ma^orit/y 
■of t he nobles ap^ea/red to be tnfa/oor of them. 
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On the rQbie<jt of sntml^iDr the treaBUir bj nerr tuoe) 
the aasemhly accUned talang the matter on thomtdre*, con* 
onmng in tho opinion that thoj hod not authontj* In a 
debate on tho anbjcct, it. do U Fayette Bald, that raifinc 
money by taxes could onlv be done by a national aBacmbl^ 
freely elected by the people and acting as their rcpTtacnta- 
tirea Do yon mean, eald the count (TArtoii, tho states* 
general ? JiL do la Fayette repUed, that ho id. 'Will you, 
said the count d* Artois, Bign wnat you »ay, to be giren to 
the king? The other replied, that he not only irould do 
this, hut that ha Tcould go farther, and lay, that tho eflbe- 
tnai mode ^ronld bo, for me king to agree to the cstabliah* 
ment of a contUtution. 

At one of the plant bad thns failed, that of getting tho 
aisefflbjy to act as a parliament, tho other camo into now, 
that of recommending On thU eubject, tho assembly 
agreed to recommend two new taxes to bo cnrcgutcred by 
the parUamont, tho ono a sUo^act, and tho other a terrt 
toritd tax, or sort of land tax. Tue two haro been estimated 
at about fire milhons storting per annum. V^o hare now 
to tom our attention to tho parliaments, on whom tho boii 
noBs was again derolnog 

'Zbo archbishop of Toalouao (sineo archbfihop of Setuk 
and now a oarinal) was appoints to tho adjuinutrmUou or 
tho finances, toon after tho aiamUnion of Calonno. lie wsa 
also mado pntno minister, an ofHcc that did not always 
exist in France. IVben this ofDeo did not exist, tho eWef of 
each of tho pnnapil ipartmeats transacted batlnes* Imrac* 
dlatoly with tho king , hut when tho pritoo minister was 
appointed, they did bttiiacs* only wim him. The arch 
btsQop arrired to more statc-aotnorilr than any mlalsVr 
since tho doko do Cholieun, and tho nation wa< strongly 
disposed in hU faror, but br a lino o^ condart ♦'•trccly to 
bo accounted for, he penrerted orcry opportaoltr turn'll 
out a despot, and lonV Into disgrace and a cardinal 

Ibo averobly of tho noUbIra haring brokn np, the now 
mItuj.or sent tno e»llcu for the two now Uica nr^immen toi 
by iho att^mbly to the parliament, to b^ enrp^ erct 
IctoT of eoarP came fi»t W •« lb*' yar’lsmmt of J srfi, 
who return'^ for answer 3%i tet W f 1 a n^n u at fU 
Mm wyyv>rfAf, f ^ narv of fo-s s naf fv r>m. 
hu> /iT rw 7 >v (f refunny *-il thrrw 

both the edicts oan* 

• WWa t^^4 tr Tit, IV» Trt^K Iwv** 
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On this refusal, the parliament was ordered to TersailletL 
■where in the usual form, the Mn^ held, -what under the old 
government was called a bed of justice : and the two edicts 
were enregistered in presence of the parliament, hy an order 
of state, in the manner mentioned, p. 58. On this, the par- 
hament immediately returned to Paris, renewed then session 
m form, and ordered the registering to he struck out, declar- 
ing that every thing done at YersaiUeswas illegal. All the 
members of parliament were then served •with lett/i'es de 
oacJiet^ and e:med to Trois ; but as they continued as inflex- 
ible in exile as before, and as vengeance did not suppty the 
place of taxes, they were after a short time recalled to Paris. 

The edicts weie again tendered to them, and the count 
d’Aj^iois undertook to act as re^esentative for the kmg. — 
Por this purpose, he came from Versailles to Paris, in a train 
of piocession , and the parliament was assembled to receive 
him But show and parade had lost their influence in 
France , and whatever ideas of importance he imght set off 
•with, he had to retmn with those of mortification and dis- 
appointment. On ahghtmg from his carriage to ascend the 
steps of the pailiament house, the crowd (which was numer- 
ouMy collected) threw out trite expressions, saying, “ This is 
monsieur d’Aodois, who wants moi e of our money to spend.” 
The marked disapprobation which he saw, impressed him 
with apprehensions ; and the word aux artnes^ {[.o was 

given out by the officer of the ^ard who attended him. It 
was so loudly vociferated, that it echoed through the 
avenues of the house, and produced a temporary con^ion : 
I was then standing m one of the apartments through which 
he had to pass, and could not avoid reflecting how •wretched 
is the condition of a disiespected man 

He endeavoured to impress the parliament by great words, 
and opened his authority by saying, “ The king, our lord and 
master ” The paihament received him very coolly, and 
with their usual determination not to register the taxes , and 
in this manner the mterview ended 

After this a new subject took place : in the various deba^ 
and contests that arose between the court and the parlia- 
ments on the subject of taxes, the parliament of Paris at last 
declared, that although it had been customary for parlia- 
ments to enregister emcts for taxes as a matter of conveni- 
ence, the right belonged only to the states-general ; and that, 

in the Encash parliament, it would be weU that he noticed this sa an OS’ 
ample 
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therefore, the parUflmentB coiui no longer witn propriety 
continue to debate on -what it had not nuUioritT to setf The 
long, after this, came to Pam, and heid a meeting with tho 
parliament- m which he coalmned from ten in the morning 
tin about six in the evening , and, in a manner tjiat oppear 
od to proceed from him, as if nnconsulted upon wiUi tho 
cabmet or the minlatir, gave his word to tho parliament, 
that the statee-geneml should bo convenei 
But, after this, another scene arose, on a ground difTeront 
from all tho former Tho minister and fie cabinet were 
avcTBo to calling tho statee-goneral they well knew, that 
if tho Btates^oncral wero assembled, that ficmsolvcs must 
fall, and as the king had not mentioned any/iwr- they 
hit on a project calcalated to elude, without appeanng to 


oppose. 

tOT this purpose, tho court set about making a sort of 
conatitation itself it was principally tbo work of if. 
XiazDoignon, keeper of tbo seals, who forwards shot him 
self arrangement consisted In esUbllihiDg a bodr 

under the name of a <our or fall court, In irhicn 

were Invested all tho power tbai tho government might have 
occasion to mako oso oC Tho persons composing this coart 
to bo nominated by tbo king , tho contended ri^it of taxa 
tjon was given up on tho port of tbo kmg, *ml a nrw cximl 
cal codo of laws, and law rwcccdingi^ was rulMtltuted la 
the iwm of tho former llio tldng, in many points, con 
talncd bettor principles than tho«o upon whicli Uio govern 
ment had hitherto l>ocn admmuUrcd hot, wlll> it's pcct to 
tho eour it was no other than a mediom through 

which dwpoiuni was to paM, witbont ajpcanng to act 
directly fmm itwlf 

Tho cnliinct liad high cxpectatloo« from tJicir new contri 
vance Tlie jH.rsous who weir to the 

were already nominated , and a* It w*« nr^ ir> 1 m arrr a 
f^r ap;*caranec, many of iho b**sl chirarttrt In nail >0 
were appointed among the imraVr It was t > c»)miufne« 
on the bih of May, I7eS but an » pp-yhhfl an-e to it, cm 
two gruands— the one a« to prionj V, il u brr a* to 

fonzu ft t % 

Oil til criianil orimndjili-tt wux^atri. 1.^1 tin! putrm 

miniliiUotErvliitonIt'-rlt-ftf »nJ tl.i ifll.irErtU 
w». onr,- mlmlttfa It ’ruoM prjw Into » [Ticnj' , .tM 


roniln « I nwlcnl tnf fa ci^ «I rnl! . . I 
ml_ht wi h to « ‘ • 
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emmeut ^vab a national riglit, and not aright of governmont. 
A^nd on tlie ground of form, it ^va8 contended that the cow 
jfUnicrr -vras nothing more than a large cabinet. 

The then dnhcs dc la Hochefoucault, Luxembourg, de 
Noaillos, and many others, refused to accept the nomination, 
and sti’enuously oppo'^ed the whole plan. Wlien the edict 
for establishing tins new court was sent to the parliaments 
to bo enrcgistered, and put into execution, they resisted also 
The parliament of Pans not only refused, but denied the 
authority , and the contest renewed itself between the parli- 
ament and the cabinet more strongly than ever "Whire the 
parliament was sitting in debate on this subject, the ministiy 
ordered a regiment of soldiers to surround the house, and 
form a blockade The mombei’s sent out for beds and pro- 
vision, and -lived as in a besieged citadel ; and as this had no 
effect, the commanding officer was ordered to enter the 
parhamont house and seize them, which ho did, and some 
of the principal members were shut up in different prisons. 
About the same time a deputation of persons arrived from 
the province of Britanny, to remonstrate against the estab- 
hshment of the cour pleniere ^ and those the archbishop sent 
to the Bastile But the raint of the nation was not to be 
overcome : and it was so rally sensible of the strong ground 
it had taKen, that of withholding taxes, that it contented 
itself with keeping np a sort of qmet resistance, which effeo- 
tually overthrew all the plans at that time formed against it. 
The project of the courplenicre was at last obliged to be 
given np, and the prime minister not long afterwards fol- 
lowed its fate ; and M. hTeckar was recaUea into office 

The attempt to estabUsh the com pleniere had an effect 
upon the nation which was not anticipated. It was a sort 
of new form of government, that msensibly served to put 
the old one out of sight, and to unhinge it from the super- 
stitious authority of antiquity. It was government dethron- 
ing government , and the old one, by attempting to make a 
new one, made a chasm 

The failure of this scheme renewed the subject of conven- 
ing the states-general : and this gave rise to a new senes of 
politics Theie was no settlea form for convenmg ^e 
states-general ; all that it positively meant, was a deputation 
from what was then called the clergy, the nobihty, and the 
commons , but their nurabeis, or their piopoitions, had not 
been always the same Tliey had been convened only on 
extraordinary occasions, the last of which was in 1614: , their 
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The election that followed, was not a contested election, 
bnt an animated one The candidates were not men, but 
principles Societies were formed in Paris, and committees 
of correspondence and communication established throughout 
the nation, for the purpose of enlightening the people, and 
explaining to them the principles of civil government ; and 
so orderly was the election conducted, that it did not give 
rise even to the rumour of tumult. 

The states-general were to meet at Yersailles in April, 
1789, but did not assemble till May They located them- 
selves in three separate chambers, or rather the clergy and 
the aristocracy withdrew each mto & separate chamber 
The majonty.of the aristocracy claimed what they call the 
privilege of voting as a separate body, and of giving their 
consent or their negative in that manner ; and many of the 
bishops and high-beneficed clergy claimed the same privilege 
on th^ part of their order 

The tze7S etat (as they were called) disowned any Imow- 
ledge of artificial orders and privileges ; and they were not 
only resolute on this point but somewhat disdamral. They 
began to consider aristocracy as a land of fungus growing 
out of the conniption of society, that could not be admitt^ 
even as a branch of it ; and from the disposition the aristo- 
cracy had shoivn, by upholding lett/res de cachet^ and in sundry 
Other instances, it was manifest that no constitution could be 
formed by admitting men m any other character than as 
national men 

After various altercations on this head, the tiers etcU^ or 
commons, (as they were then called) declaied themselves 
(on a motion made for that puipose by the abbe Sieyes,) 

“ THE EEPEESENTATIVES OF THE HATIOH , Om^ that the PWO 
orders co^dd he considered hut as deputies of corporations^ 
amd could only home a deUberatme voice hut when they 
aesernhled in a national oha/raoter^ with the naUonal repre- 
sentat/i/ves ” This proceeding extinguished the style of etc^ 
genera/aso or states-general, and erected it into the style it 
now bears, that of Vasserriblee naUonale or national assembly. 

This motion was not made in a precipitate maimer it 
was the result of cool dehberation, and concerted between 

qnestionB agitated therein, and the heat with which they were put, it 
appears that the great (Us grands) thought more to satisfy their particular 
passions, than to procure the Mod of the nation , and the whole time pasaed 
away m altercations, leretnomea and parade ” I’lntrigue du Cabmet, toL t 
p S29 
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the national roprewntatiTee and flie^triotio member* of the 
two cbambeTB, who aaw mto the foU^ miacluei^ and mjuatioo 
of artificial privil^ed dutinctionB. It wa* become evident, 
that DO constitnlion, worthY of bemg called by that name, 
conld be establiahed on any tnmg leae a national gronni 

The anstocra^ had lu^erto oppa&ed tbe deapofasm of tha 
court, and afiected the langnayge of patnotiam , bnt it oj>* 
poaed it aa it* rival , (aa the E^liah baron* opposed ting 
John,) and it now opposed the nation from the ■amemotiTM. 

On carrying this motion, the national rqjreeentative*, a* 
had been concerted, aent an invitation to the two chambera, 
to unite with them m a national character, and proceed to 
bnrineea. A majority of the clergy, chiefly of file pariah 
pnertB, withdrew from the deriCal chamher, and joined the 
nation , and forty five from the other ohamber jomed in Kke 
manner Here i* a sort of eecret histoir belonging to thl* 
last oironmatance, wbnfo u neceoary to its ezp&nj^cm it 
waa not jndged pmdent that all the patnotio member* of the 
ohambcir, e^bng itaelf the noble*, ehoi^ qmt it at once , and 
in conseqaeDOce w this arrang^ent, they drew off by degree*, 
always leaving aome, a* w^ to reaion the case, a* to watch 
theaaapeoieA In a liUle time, the nmnber* incoeased from 
fortv five to eighty, and aoon after to a greater number, 
wbiob with a majonty of the clergy, and Sie whole of the 
national repreeentativee, put the i^eontent* m a very 
dimmubve oondltioaL 


The king, who, very different to the gaieral olsa called 
by that name, i» a man of a good he-Vt, mowed hinuelf dia- 
poeed to recommend a x^on of the ih^ chamber*, on the 
ground the national assembly had taken , but the malcon* 
fonts exerted thetuBeilvee to prevent it, and began now to 
have another project m view Their numbers oonristed of 
a majority of the anstocratical chamber, and a minority of 
the derical chamber, diiefly of bUhnp* and high benenced 
clergy , and theao men were determined to put every t hing 
at iBSue, a* weD. by strength a* by stratagem. They had no 
objection to a constitution, but it mn*t oe such an one a* 
tiiein*elvM should dictate, and suited to their own news and 
particoJar sitnations. On the other hand, the nation dis- 
owned kno'vring any thing of them but aa atixena, and wo* 
determined to shut out all such uprtart pretenrio^ The 
more anafocracy appeared^ the more it ™ de*pi»od , there 
was a naibleimbowlitytuidwantof intolleoti in the majority. 

a sort of ya ne ttww ffuos that while it affected to be more 
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than citizen, was less than man It lost OTonnd more from 
contempt than from hatred ; and was rather jeered at as an 
ass, than di’eaded as a Kon. This is the general character of 
aristocracj, or what are called nobles or nobility, or rather 
no-abdity, in all countries. 

The plan of the malcontents consisted now of two things ; 
either to deliberate and vote by chambers (or orders,) more 
especially on aU qnestions respecting a constitution (by which 
the aristocratical chamb^ would nave had a negative on 
toy article of the constitution) or, in case they could not 
accomplish this object, to overthrow the national assembly 
entirely. 

To effect one or the other of these objects, they began now 
to cultivate a friendship with the despotism they had hither 
to attenmted to rival, and the count d’ Artois became then 
chief. The hmg (who has since declared iumsdf deceiyed 
into their measures) held, according to the old form, a bed of 
jusUce^ m which he accorded to the deliberation and vote 
^ar (by head) upon several objects; but reserved the 
deliberation and vote upon all questions resj^ecting a con- 
stitution to the three chambers separately. This declaration 
of the Mng was made against the advice of M. hTeckar, who 
now began to perceive that he was growing out of fashion 
at court, and that another minister was in contemplation. 

As the form of sitting in separate chambers was yet ap 
parently kept up, thou^ essentially destroyed, the national 
representatives, immediately after this declaration of the 
kin^, resorted to their chambers, to consult on a protest 
against it ; and the minoiily of the chamber (calling itself 
the nobles) who had joined the national cause, retired to a 

E rivate house, to consult in like manner. The malcontents 
ad by this time concerted their measures with the court, 
which count d’ Artois undertook to conduct ; and as they 
saw, from the discontent which the declaration excited, and 
the opposition making against it, that they could not obtain 
a control over the intended constitution by a separate vote, 
they prepared themselves for their final object — ^that of con- 
spiring against the national assembly, and overthrowing it. 

The next morning, the door of the chamber of the national 
assembly was shut agamst them, and guarded by ta*oops ; 
and the members were refused admittance On this they 
withdrew to a tennis-ground m the neighbourhood of V^er- 
saiUes, as the most convenient place they could find, and, 
after renewing their session, took an oath never to separate 
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from e*oli other, imdor aoj dromiutaiicee ‘wtutere 
excepted, until they had eeiabllBhod a conttitutioiL 
e^)enineintof ahnttingTi^itiiehonae had no other efiE^ 
that of prodndng a doter connexion in the memben 
opened again the next daj, and the pnblio bnaiaMB 
znenced m tiie ntoal plaoo. 

"We now are to hare In View the forming the ne? 
try, which waa to accompUah the orerthrow of the i 
aiaembly But aa force would he neoceeaiy, order* were 
lamed to aweinble thirty thouaand troop*, the crrmynAnfl of 
which waa given to Bro^o, one of the new intended nunli- 
try, who waa recalled the oountry for thi* purpoae. 
But aa some management waa neceesaiy to keep t^ plan 
concealed till the moment It ahould bo ready for ereou£^ 
U ia to this policy that a ^olaratlon maoe by the count 
d’Artoia mnat be attributed, end which ia here proper to bo 
introduced. 

It oonld not but occur, that while the maloontanta oon 
tinned tc reaort to thmr chambers separate from the national 
ajeembly, that more Jealouay would oe excited than if they 


were mu^ with iti and that the plot mi^t be auipedte^ 
But at they had uisea their gyouno, and now wanted a pre> 
tmee for auitthiff it, it waa neoeeaarT that one should be de* 


vieed. Tbla was ettdotuaQy aoconmliahed by a declaration 
made by count d’Artda, tHat ioch no part *n tt* 
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terve pnbuc tranquillity, ’orliicli appeared to be much diB- 
tnrbed. 

But in a few days from this time, the plot nnrayelled 
itself. M ITeckar and the ministry were displaced, and a 
new one formed of the enemies of the revolution; and Brog- 
lio, with between twenty-five and thirty thousand foreign 
troops, was arrived to support them. The mask was now 
thrown off, and matters were come to a crisis. The event 
was, that in the space of three days, the new ministry and 
all their abettors found it prudent to fly the nation ; the 
Bastile was taken, and Broguo and his foreign troops dis- 
pei-sed ; as is already related in a former part of this work. 

There are some curious circumstances m the history of 
this short-lived ministry, and this brief attempt at a counter^ 
revolution The palace of YersaiUes, where the court was 
sitting, was not more than four hundred yards distant from 
the haU where the national assembly was sitting. The two 
places were at this moment like the separate head-quarters 
of two combatant enemies ; yet the court was as perfectly 
imorant of the information which had arrived from Paris to 
the national assembly, as if it had resided at a hundred 
miles distance. The iiien marquis de la Payette, who (as 
has been already mentioned) was chosen to preside in me 
national assembly on this particular occasion, named, by 
order of the assembly, three successive deputations to the 
king, on the day, and up to the evening on which the Bastile 
was taken, to inform and confer with him on the state of 
affairs ; but the ministry, who knew not so much as that it 
was attacked, precluded aU communication, and were solac- 
ing themselves how dexterously they had succeeded : but in 
a few hours the accounts arrived so thick and fast, that they 
had to start from their desks and run : some set off in one 
disguise, and some in another, and none in their own char- 
acter Their anxiety now was to outride ihe news, lest they 
should be stopped, which, though it flew fast, flew not so fast 
as themselves 

It IS worth remarking, that the national assembly neither 
pursued those fugitive conspirators, nor took any notice of 
them, nor sought to retaliate in any shape whatever Occu- 
pied with estaohshing a constitution, foimded cu the rights 
-of man and the authority of the people, the only authority 
on which government has a right to exist in any countty, 
the national assembly felt none of those mean passions which 
mark the character of impertment governments, founding 
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themielvei on thedr own antlxon^, or on the abenrdi^ of 
heredltJiry Buccesalon. It ii the facrjty of the human ndn^ 
to become -what it contemplates, uid to act in tm^fm 
its object 

The conspiracy behm thns dijipereod, one of the first worki 
of the national assembly- faisteaa of vindicttre pTOoUmationi, 
as has been the case with other goremmenra pnblished a 
declaration of the rights of mam as the hasls on which the 
new oonstitotion was to be bnl^ and which is here sub- 
joined- 


DetiaraUon qf tha T%ghU qf man and qf otUMm$ hy 
ncUumal awndUy qf Franoi. 

** The representatiTes of the people of France, foamed mto 
a national asBembly, considering that ignorance n^lect, or 
contempt of human rights, are the sole c&nsee of pnmio m^ 
fortimee, and oozroptioQS of goTeomnent, hsTe resolved to set 
fiirth, in a solemn declaration, these natural, impreecnpilble, 
and unalienable i^hta that this deolar&tion being con 
itantly present to t^ minds of the body aocfal, they may be 
ever kept attentive to their rights and their dntiea that the 
acts of &e Ittpslative and ex ^aU ve powers of government, 
being capable of being every moment oompared with the 
end of political institution^ may be more reepeoted and 
also, that the fiitare fll almfl of the cdtixeni, bemg directed by 
simple and incontestable prmcdples, may alwayi tend to the 
mi&tenaiice of oomtilntion ana the generu happiness. 

“ For tbpaq reasons the noHmifl] assei^ly^doth recognise 
and declare, in the presence of the Supreme^eing, andwith 
the hope of ^ blpmipg and favor, the lollowing wred rights 
of men and of cdtisenB 

** 1 JHeo are bora and alwavs continue flree and e^ual in 
reepoct of their nghta. Qvil dLMinotions, therefore, can only 
bo founded on p^ho utill^ 

“ IL The end of aH^litical aaociadons is the preeerva- 
tlon of the natural and^ toprescriptible rights of man , and 
thao rights are liberty, prt^>er^, security, and reslttance of 

nation la essentially the source of aH sovo- 
roumtv nor can any tndttfuJual or any body qf tnm^ be 
<^tli to any authonty which is not e^ireBBly derived 

^”TV Political liberty consists in the poVer of doing whot 
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OTfrer does not injnre anotlier. The exercise of the natural 
rights of every man has no other limits than those which are 
necessary to secm’e to every oth&r man the free exercise of the 
same ri^ts ; and these lirmts are determinahle only hy law. 

“ Y. The law onght to prohibit only actions hnrmil to 
society. What is not prohibited by the law, shonld not be 
hindered ; nor shonld any one be compelled to that which 
the law does not require. 

“ YI. The law is an eicpression of the wiU of the com- 
mumty All citizens have a right to concur, either person- 
ally, or by their representatives, in its formation. It should 
be the same to all, whether it protects or punishes ; and all 
being equal in its sight, are equelly eligible to all honors, 
places, and employmente, according to their different abi- 
lities, without any other distinction than that created by 
thei r vir tues and talents. 

“ VII. Koman should be accused, arrested, or held in con» 
finement, except m cases determined by the law, and accord- 
ing to the forms which it has prescribed. All who promote,, 
solicit, execute, or cause to be executed, arbitrary orders,, 
ought to be punished ; and every citizen called imon or ap- 
prenended 'by virtue of the law, ought immediately to obey^ 
and not r ender himself culpable by resistance. 

“ Vlll. The law ought to impose no other penalties than 
such as are absolutely and evidently necessary ; and no one 
ought to be punished, but in virtue of a law promulgated 
bemre the offence and legally applied. 

“ IX. Every man being presumed innocent till he has been 
convicted, whenever his detention becomes indispensable, ^ 
rigor to him, more than is necessary to secure his person, 
ought to be provided against by the law. 

“ X. Xo man ought to be molested on account of his 
opinions, not even on account of his religious opinions, pro- 
vided his avowal of them does not disturb the pubhc order 
estabhshed by the law. 

‘‘ XI The unrestramed communication of thoughts and 
opmiouB being one of the most precious rights of nian, eveiy 
citizen may speak, write, and pubhsh freely, provided he is 
responsible for the abuse of this liberty in cases determined 
by t he la w. 

XII A pubhc force being necessary to give security to 
the rights of men and of citizens, that force is instituted for 
The benefit of the community, and not for the particular 
benefit of the persons with whom it is intrusted 
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“ XIlL A common contrfbotfon beiag noceoaflir &r tho 
mpport of tho jmblio force, imd for defiraTiug tne othar 
expenses of govommonL it onght to oiridod e^cudlr 
amo:^ tho members of the community, according to thefr 

** AIV Every dtlxon baa a ngbt, eitber by blmself or bU 
represeotative, to a free voice in determfaiing tbe necesBi^ 
or public contnbntiona, the appropriation ofSiem, and tb jr 
AmoTrnt, mode of aaseaemenL and duratiem 

“ XV Every community ^ a right to demand of aH Ita 
age nte an account of tbeir condnet. 

“XVX Every commumtv In wblcb a aeparatian of 
po^rers and a security of rights is not provided for, wants a 
CQD Stitutio m 

“XVH. The r^t to property being inviolable and 
sacred, no one oo^t to be aepnved of it, enteept in cases of 
evident public necessity 1%*^ ascertained, ana on condition 
of a previous just indemnity " 


Ohtertniuns on tMs dodUtraiiOn 

drat articles ’n^iobend in gmiaral terms tbe 
^ of r all tbo succeeding articles 
V out of iboc llow as eloddatlons. Tlie 
6th, define "Jy what is only 

a in tbe 3d. 

9tb, IQth, articles are declaratory 
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people in ^ well as m other ooun 
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Tlie rcmnining article'?, beginning witli tlio twelfth, nro 
labBtnntially contained in the pnnciplcs of the precomng 
article*; but, in the particular ntuation in which Prance 
then was, lla^^ng to undo Avhat was wrong, as u ell as to set 
up what was ri^Tit, it was projier to be more particular than 
m another condition cf things would bo nccessnrj*. 

'Wlnle the declaration ol rights was before the national 
assembly, some of its momber-> remarked, that if a declara- 
tion of rights was published, it should bo nccompamcd a 
declaration of duties The obbervation discovered a mind 
that reflected, and it only erred by not reflecting far enough. 
A declaration of rights is, by reciprocity, a declaration of 
duties also "WTiatcvor is my right as a man, is also the 
right of another; and it becomes my duty to guarantee, ns 
well as to possess. 

The three first articles are the basis of liberty, as well in- 
diridual as national • nor can any country bo called free, 
whose government does not talcc its bcginmng from tho 
principle they contain, and continue to preserve them pure : 
and tho whole of tho declaration of rights is of more value 
to the world, and will do more good, than all tlie laws and 
statutes that have yet been promulgated. 

In the declaratory exordium which prefaces the declaror 
tion of rights, we see the solemn and majestic spectacle of a 
nation opening its commission, under the auspices of its 
Creator, to establish n government , a scene so new, and so 
transcendently mie<iui2led by any thing in the European 
world, that the name of a revolution is inejapressive of its 
character, and it rises into a r^eneration of man. "Wliat 
are the present govemraents of Europe, but a scene of ini- 
gmty and oppression? "WTiat is that of England? Does 
not its own umabitants say, it is a market where every man 
has his price, and where corruption is common traffic, at the 
expense of a deluded people ? No wonder, then, tnat the 
French revolution is traduced. Had it confined itself merely 
to the destruction of flagrant despotism, perhaps Mr. Burke 

individual peraon stands m towards his Maker cannot be changed, bj any hn* 
man laws or human authority, that rchgious devotion, which is a part oi this 
compact, cannot so much as bo made a subject of human laws , and that all 
laws must conform themselves to this prior existing compact, and not assamo 
to make tho compact conform to tho laws, which, besides being human, ore^ 
subsequent thereto Tho first act of man, when he looked around and taw 
himself a creature which he did not make, and a world furnished for his re- 
ception, must have been devotion , and devotion must ever continue sacred 
to every individual man, as it appears right to him , and governments do mis- 
chief by interfering 
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“ XHL a common contribution bciM neoeewir for tha 
mpport of the public force, and for (^fraying ie other 
expenses of goTcmment it ought to be oivSed oqnaUr 
Moo^ the membern of the community, according to Sot 

Xi v Evory dtlxan has a right, either hy htTnit pHf or hla 
rmreeentative, to a free >ojco in determining the neceeally 
ofpnhllc contributions, the appropnafion of Siem, and thefr 
amo^L mode of aaMeement, and duration. 

“ Xy Ereiy commnni^ has a right to demand of aH lt» 
age nts an account of their condnct. 

“AVjL Eveiy onnmnnxtT In which a separation of 
powers and a secnnty of njjpta is not provided foi^ wanta a 
con fltltntio n 

‘^XVIL The n^t to proper^ being inviolable and 
•acred, no one oognt to be depmod of it, except in oases of 
ondant public nocwty l^alR aacertained, and on condition 
of a pre^ons just mdemn^ " 

Oh^frvattoM on tAa dMlaraSon qf riyhU, 

The three frrit arhole* oomprehond in general ten na tibs 
whole of a de^aration of ri^ts , all the succeeding articles 
either originate out of thexo, or follow u elncidationa. The 
4th, 5th, and 6th, define more particularly what is only 
generally enresaed In the Ist, Shi, and 8d. 

The 7th, 8th, 9th, lOth, ana 11th, articles are declaratory 

prvic%pU$ upon which laws sball be cocatnxed oonfbrm* 
able to nffhit already declared. But it la ^eetloned hy 
some very good people in France, as well as m other conn 
tries, wilder tne lOth artiole sufficiently guarantees the 
right it 15 intended to sooord with , beaidee which, it talcea 
off from the divine dlgmty <d‘ reUgion, and weaken* its ope- 
rative foroe upon the mind to make it a subiect of human 
lawa. it ^en presents itself to man, like lignt intercepted 
by o doudy mo^mm, In wiiiah the source cn it Is obscured 
from his sight, and he sees nothing to rererenoe in the dusky 
raya.* 

Ttien U k itnaU Um, vUeb, tf tt •trtlnB rigfallr opoa ttn afaitl, tUbtr h 
k lajcil or k rtHglow iow may tokti of uiy body of nwa, or my 

goTwnment, fro» going VK*g oo tb* wbjort of rkHglmt whieb ti, thkt 
before kay bifdtatioe* of forenUBoni vert kaovn m tb* vorU, tbtr* 

«xi*ted, li I mk? » •xp«* k oompMi b«tw*« Ood kad iB*n, from tbk 
bejiloAm;; of tlm* kod thkt ka the r^daa end condltloa vbkti noa tn bit 
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Tlio remftming nrticle-, beginning witJi tlic twolilb. aro 
lobstantiallr contnincd in the principles of the precemng 
articles; bn(,in the particular sitimlion in v,’lucii Franco 
then was, having to undo what was wrong, as well as to sot 
up v,hat was right, it was proper to be more particular than 
in another condition cf things would ho ncccssarv'. 

"Vriiilc the declaration ol riglits was before the national 
a<=senibly, some of its members remarked, that if a declara- 
tion of rights was published, it should bo accompanied bjj* a 
declaration of duties The observation discovered a mmd 
that reflected, and it only erred by not reflecting for enough. 
A declaration of rights is, by reciprocity, a declaration of 
duties also Wlintcvor is my right os a man, is also the 
right of another; and it becomes my dnty to ^aranteo, ns 
well as to possess. 

The three first articles are the bnsiB of liberty', as well in- 
dividual as national ♦ nor can any country bo called free, 
whose government does not take its beginning j5-om tho 
principle they contain, and continue to preserve them pure : 
and tho whole of tho declaration of rights is of more value 
to the world, and will do more good, than all the laws and 
statutes that have yet been promulgated. 

In the declaratory o.vordium which prefaces the declara- 
tion of rights, we see the solemn and majestic spectacle of a 
nation opening its commission, under the auspices of its 
Creator, to establish a government ; a scene so now, and so 
transcendently unequalled by any thing in the European 
world, that the name of a revolution is inoOTressive of its 
character, and it rises into s r^eneration of man. "What 
are the present govemraents of Europe, but a scene of ini- 
qmty and oppression? "What is that of England? Does 
not its own innabitants say, it is a market where every man 
has his price, and where corruption is common traffic, at the 
expense of a deluded people ? No wonder, then, that the 
French revolution is traduced. Had it confined itself merely 
to the destruction of flagrant despotism, perhaps hfr. Burke 

Individual person stands in towards his Moker cannot be changed, bj any hu- 
man laws or human authority, that religious devotion, which is a part oi this 
compact, cannot so much na be made a subject of human laws , and that all 
laws must conform themselves to this prior existing compact, and not assume 
to make tho compact conform to the laws, which, besides being human, are * 
subsequent thereto Tho first act of man, when ho looked around and saw 
hunseU’ a creature which he did not make, and a world furmsbed for his re- 
ception, must have been devotion , and devotion must ever continue sacred 
to every individual man, os it appears Tight to him , and governments do mi«- 
chief by mterfering 
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«id flomo Others had been fiflent Their cry now It, "It has 
gone too far that la gone too fiu: for tbmri , It etar^ oor^ 
ration m the face, and the Tonal tribe are all 
Their fear dlficoTers itself in their ontra^ and they are bnt 
publiBhfng the groana of a wounded Tice. But from such 
ojjjKWitiOTi, the French, revolntion, instead of enfioring, lo* 
ceiTee homa^ The more it la atraoh, t^ more qiarks wfll 
it emit, and the fear is, it will not be sbruck pmrmgli it 
has nothing to dread attspVa. TWth hat given it an 
eetabbflhment , and time wiQ record it with e name u last* 
ing as its own, 

riaving now traced the progreea of the French revolodon 
throngh most of its piindpid etagow from ita oomioonoe- 
ment to the taVmg of^ the BattBe, ana its eetabliahmont by 
the declaration oi rights,! will clote the an^ect with the 
energetic apostrophe of il. de la Fayette— tAw 
nonummi raiMd to liberty f tore* at a Imon to iM eppr uM Ti 
and on aoaripU to iKt oppromdl* 


iCBOKLLAireOXJB OHATTEB, 


To Tarevent intonimting the argamont in the 'preoeding 
part oithia work, or the nairarire uiat ioDowi i^ LiCMi^od 
aomo obacorrationa to be thrown t^Mher mto s nuse^Xaneotu 
chapter., wldch Ttnety nright not be censored for eon 
'forion. Borke’a booa IS oS 'miscellany His nrten tion 
waa to TnoVft gja on the French rerolotiaiv bnt "in 

atead of proceeding with an ardariy arrangement, he haa 
itormed at with a mob of ideal, tmnbling over and destroy 
ing one another 

But this confhaion and oontradictlan in ifr Bnrictfa book, 
la ea f^y acconnted for ^^en a man in any oanse attempta 
to iteer hit comae by any thing else than aomo pcmnlar truth 
or pnnciple, he IS anre to bo It is beyond the oompaai 
of hlB capam^, to keep all the parti of an argnment to- 
gether, and make them unite In one laoue, by any other 
Sieena having hia gtude always in view Bdthor 


• 8^ M* of lldi B. Hae* the ttthf ^ <h* 6c«r» 

b*m pobIWwdi b*» Ih* aettm r«orW tathh »mt^m 
j»te to th*i pwW, ood oom of them , u taaj eeiHy be eeea, eea be bet 
rerj KltU knovo. 
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memory ncr inyentioii ■will supply the ’want of it. The 
former fails him, and the latter betrays him. 

ITotwithstanding the nonsense, for it deserves no better 
name, that Mr. Burke has asserted about hereditary rights, 
and hereditary succession, and that a nation has not a right 
to form a government for itself, it happened to fall in his 
■way to give some account of -what government is. “ Govern- 
ment,” says he, “ is a contrivance of human wisdom ” 

Admittmg that government is a contrivance of human 
wisdom, it must necessarily foUo'w, that hereditary suc- 
cession, and hereditary rights (as they are called^ can make 
no part of it, because it is impossible to make "Wisdom here- 
ditary ; and, on the other hand, that cannot be a ■wise con- 
trivance, "which in its operation may commit the govern- 
ment of a nation to the wisdom of an idiot. The ground 
which Mr Burke now takes is fatal to every part of his 
■cause The a^ument changes from hereditary rights to 
hereditary wisdom ; and the question is, who is the "wisest 
man ? Se must now show that every one in the line of 
hereditary succession was a Solomon, or his title is not good 
to be a king What a stroke has Burke now made I to 

use a sailor’s phrase he has swabhed the dec\ and scarcely 
left a name legible in the list of kings ; and he has mowed 
do"wn and thinned "the house of peers, "with a scythe as for- 
midable as death and time. 

But Mr Burke appears to have been aware of this retort, 
and he has taken care to guard against it, by m aking gov- 
ernment to be not only a coni/nvanoe of human "wisdom, out 
a monopoly of "wisdom. He puts the nation as fools on one 
side, and places his government of "wisdom, all -wise men of 
Gotham, on the other side : and he then proclaims, and says, 
that “ men have a eight that their wahts should ie provided 
foi' hy this wisdom ” Haidng thus made proclamation, he 
next proceeds to explain to them what theu" wants are, and 
also "v^at their ingJits are In this he has succeeded dex- 
terously, for he makes their wants to be a wamt of "wisdom ; 
but as this 18 but cold comfort, he then informs them, that 
they have a right (not to any of the "wisdom) but to be gov- 
erned by it ; and m order to impress them "With a solemn 
reverence for this monopoly-government of wisdom, and of 
its vast capacity for all purposes, possible or impossible, 
right or -wrong, he proceeds -with astrological, mysterious 
importance, to tell mem its powers m these words — The 
rignts of men in government are their advantages: and 
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theee we often in ‘baknces between dlffermc® of good , and 
in compromisea Bometamea between good and «r£Z, and Bome' 
timee between eoU and eoiL Politiad reason Is a oompxtUng 
^nc^, adding, rabtractinfe multiplying, and dividing, 
morally and not metapbyiicSly or Tn^^tbplTT^^^^^r^ ^^ y , trtie 
moral demonetrationB.” 

Ab the wondering andieno© wtom Mr Bm^e suppow 
himself tallong to, ma^ not undersUnd aU thia jargon, iwS 
nndertate to be it* mterpreter The meaning §ien, good 
people, of all thu, la, that gcvommont i6 gooemod hg no 
pnnoxpU whaiooer , that *t can maio €VU goodf or good 
0 oUy jMt <%s ti pUaoee In short, that gowmmsnt « arht- 


Bui there are wme things which Mr Bmlce hai forgot- 
ten l«t, he hu not shown where the wisdom onginaDy 
came from , and, ho haa not shown by what auftiority it 
first b^an to act. in the manner he mtrodnoed the mat- 
tera. it is either goveminant stealing wiadon^ or wisdom 
stealing government. It is without an cingm,aMit» powers 
without authority In abort, it la UBmpanon. 

Whether it be from a aenae of shame, or from a con 
seiotLsnees of some radical defbot in gorerament neoeeuty 
to be kept out of sight, or from both, or from some other 
eanse, I undertake not to determine, but so It is, that a 
monaiohical reasoner never traoce goremmont to its source, 
or from rta source. It ^ one of the sAxlhoisihs which he 
may be known. A thousand years henoe, those who shall 
lire m America, or in France, will look ha^ with contem- 
plative pride on the origin of their govemmenta, and aay, 
fdw too* the work our glor%ous anosstors / But what can 
a monarchical talker eay 1 What has he to earult m 1 Alas I 
he has nothing A oertain something fbrhida him to look 
back to a b^^mmg, lest some robber, or some Bobln Hood, 
should rise tfom the loim obscnnW of time, and say, I am 
ihs orxgin. Hard u i& Borice mborod under the regency 


ihs ongin. Hard u ifr Bonce labored under the regency 
bill and hereditaiy snoceaeion two years ago, and much at 
he dived for p receaents, he ^tfll had not bolanees enough to 
bnng up ‘Wiluam of Hormandy and say, thers is Me qf 
MWtffi, w ths/ouniatn of honor^ the son of a proetltute, 

and the plunderer of the Engl i sh nahon- 

The oplnicms of men, with respect to TOvemment, are 
changing fast in all couutnea. The revolnUons of America 
and have thrown a beam of light over the worid, 

which reache* into man. The enonuoua eipcnie ofeorom 
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mente have provoked people to think by making them feel; 
and when once the vau begins to rend, it admits not of re- 
repair. Ignorance is of a peculiar natme : once dispelled, it 
is impossible to ro-establisli it. It is not origmallj a thing 
of itself, but IS only the absence of knowledge ; and though 
man may be ignorant, he cannot be made ignorant. 
The mmd, m discoveiing truths, acts in the same manner as 
it acts through the eye in discovering an object, when once 
any object has been seen, it is impossible to put the mind 
back to the same condition it was m before it saw it. Those 
who talk of a counter-revolution m France, show how httle 
they undeistand of man There does not exist m the com- 
pass of language, an arrangement of words to express so 
much as the means of effectmg a counter-revolution. The 
means must be an obliteration of knowledge; and it has 
never yet been discovered how to make a man unhiww his 
knowledge, or withink his thoughts 

Mr. Burke is laboring in vam to stop the progress of 
knowledge ; and it comes with the worse grace from him, as 
there is a certain transaction known m the citjf, which rend- 
ers him suspected of being a pensionei ia a nctitiouB nama 
This may account for some strange doctnne he has advanced 
in his book, which, though he pomts it at tlie Kevolution 
society, is effectually directed against the whole nation 

“ The king of England,” says he, “holds his ciown (for it 
does not belong to the nation, according to Mi. Burke) m 
oordempi of the choice of the Revolution society, who have 
not a smgle vote for a king among them either mdi/oiducdd/y 
or coUecUvel/y / and his majesty’s heirs, each in his time apd 
order, will come to the crown with the same contempt of their 
choice, with which his majesty has succeeded to that which 
he now wears ” 

As to who is king of England or elsewhere, or whether 
theie 18 any at all, or whether the people choose a Cherokee 
, chief, or a Hessian hussar for a kmg, is not a matter that I 
trouble myself about, be that to themselves , but with respect 
to the doctnne, so far as it relates to the nghts of men and 
nations, it is as abommable as any thmg ever uttered in the 
most euriaved country under heaven Whether it sounds worse 
to my ear, by not being accustomed to liear such despotism, 
than it does to the ear of another person, I am not so well a 
judge of. but of its abommable pnnciple, I am at no loss 
to ludge 

It 13 not the R/Cvolution sociely that Mr Burke means; n 
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is the nation, u well in its ot^gynalj at in itt 
character , and he haa taken care to make hhrmi^ nnd®- 
•tood, hy »ymg, that therhave not a vote dtherooSao^we^ 
or tndtmdwiUy The Kerolntion Bodety Is conrooeed of 
dtirena of all o^omlnationB, and of membeia of both honiea 
■of parliament, and oonaequently, if there is not a right to 
rota in anr of the charactnra, th^ can be no n^t to ain', 
either in the nation or in ife pariiamenL on^t to be 
a cantlon to oveiy oormtiy, now it importo foreign ^*Tn?K«i 
to be kln^ It la somewhat cnnona to oDterve, that although 
the pe<mre of En^and have been in the habit of falVin^ 
about tEeking»,lt la alwa^aforeigTihonMofldngi. hating 
foreignera, yet governed by them. It 1b now the houaod 
Bnmflwiol^ one of the petty tribes of Genna^ 

It haa hitherto been the practice of the 'KT^ gliih pariia 


JLI naa nitneno oeen tne practice of toe pariia 

raents, to r^nlate what waa called the sncce^on, (ta&ng ft 
for granted, that the nation then continued to acoordtothe 


to have tent either to iloUaiid or to Hanover, or to napote 
a king upon a nation agamat ite wiE) Ana this mnst "bt 
the ntmofft limit to which paiiiament can go upon the case . 
but the nght of the nation goce to the wwie case^ became it 
1 * the right of ohung ing the toAoie form of goveminent. The 
right of a parilament ib only a nght in trnrt, a nght by 
dm^atlom and that hnt from a vmy amall part of the nation , 
and one of its honaoe has not erren thia. But the nght ci 
the nation is an onghial nght, a8 nniverBal aa taxation 13ie 
nation is the paymaster of every thing, and every thing must 
cohform to its general wiE 

I remember taking notice of a speech In vrijct Is called the 
P.Ti ^itih house of peers, by the then Eari of Shelbonme, and 
T t^nk it was at toe time he was m mister, which is appli- 


cable to this case. I do not direct^ charge my memory 
with eve^ partionlar , but toe words and the purport as 
nearly as i remember, were these (hcU the qfgotem- 
ment vw afruiUer^hollyat the a, naiuynaAaUUrMe 

ihcA \f %t ohoee a moncrchtoalform^ had a right to have U 
jw, and ^Uqftertoardtehoeetohear^lltOj xtMdartghi to 
he a rep^iUtOy and to eayioa king, w have no longer any 

oeoanon/oryou 

■When Mr Bnrko aays that “hU majesty’s heirs and sno- 
ceasora, each in their time and order, mil come to the crown 
mtli the same contempt of torfr choice with which hii 
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majesty has succeeded to that lie wears, it is saying too 
mueli even to the humblest mdividual in the country ; part 
of whose daily lahoi goes towards maldng up the million 
sterlmg a-year which the country gives a person it styles a 
king. Grovemment with insolence, is despotism ; hut when 
contempt is added, it becomes worse ; and to pay for con- 
tempt IB the excess' of slavery. This species of government 
comes fiom Germany , and reminds me of what one of the 
Brunswick soldiers told me, who was taken prisoner by the 
Americans in the late war , “ Ah 1” said he, “ America is a 
fine free country, it is worth people’s fighting for ; I know 
the difference by knowing my own ; in my countiy, if the 
prince say, eat sta'aw, we eat straw.” — God help that country, 
thought 1, be it England or elsewhere, whose hberties are 


not to be piotected by German prmciples of government and 
prmces oi Brunswick 

As Mr Burke sometimes speaks of England, sometimes of 
France, and sometimes of the world, and of eovemment in 


France, and sometimes of the world, and of government in 
general, it is difficult to answer his book without apparently 
meetmg him on the same ground Although principles of 
government are general subject^ it is- next to impossible, in 
many cases, to separate them mom the idea of place and 


circumstance ; and the more so when circumstances are put 
for arguments, which is frequently the case with Mr."^ Burke. 

In tne former part of his book, addressing himself to the 
people of France, he says, “ no. experience has taught u^ 
(meaning the Enghsh,]) mat in any other course or method 
than that of an nereditary crown, can our liberties be regu- 
larly peimetuated and preseiwed sacred as our heredUa/ry 
Tight. 1 ask Mr, Burke who is to take them away ? M. de 
la Fayette, m speaking of France, says, For a nation 
to he free, %t is sufficient that she wills itP But Mr. Burke 
represents England as wanting capacity to take care of itself ; 
and that its liberties must be taken care of by a kmg, hold- 
ing it in “ contempt ” If England is sunk to this, it is pre- 
parmg itself to eat straw, as m Hanover or in Brunswick. 
But besides the folly of the declaration, it happens that the 
facts are all against Mr Burke It was by the government 
heing hereditary, that the liberties of the people were endan- 
geied Charles I. and James II aremstances of this truth; 
yet neither of tliem went so far as to hold the nation in 
<tontempt 

As it IS sometimes of advantage to the people of one coun- 
try, to hear what those of other countries hare to say respect* 
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ing it. It IB jKwIble tliat the people of Prsoce may luirn 
MiMthW ftom Mr Burke’s bool^ end that the pecmlo oJ 
J^n g i a nd may also loam aomethiug from the flnasmiB firrflj 
ojcasion, wheii natloni fall out about freedom, a ■wide Add 
of debate U opened- The argument commenoea -with the 
rtehtB of war, without iu eriiB , and a« knowledge ii tiie 
object contended for, the party that sustahu t& defeat 
obtain* the prize. 

Mx Burke talka about what he oalla an horeditaiT crown, 
as if it Were some production of nature , or a* i^ like time, 
it had power to operate not only indepmdently. but in spite 
of man , or a* ii it were a thing or a iubjeoi uniTeraalfy 
oonsent^ to Alae I it baa noim of thoae propertleSj but u 
tberoraraoof thean all Xt h m thbig otimJ^hi^ozL ibe 
propnety of whioh ia more than doubted, and t&e Ifisalw of 
whfoh in a few year* will be denied. 

But, to arrange thlft matter in a dearer Tiew than what 
general eMreisioua can conTey, it will be neoeasair to 
ftate the cUatmot head* nnder which (what 1* caSecB an 
hereditary crown, or, more properly tpeaiing, an heredttatr 
nooesion to the government m a nation, con be oonsiderea, 
which are^ 

1st The right of a particular fiunily to ettabllib it*clfl 

Sd. The right of a nation to wtablfih a particular femihr 

^th reepoct to the ^r€{ of those heed^ that of a 
««tabhflhii^ Itself -srith hareditaiypoirefB on its own autho* 
nty, and independent of the oonsent of a nation, sU men 
•will oononr in calling U despotism, and H would be treapaaih 
ing on thejT underttandlng to atteonpt to prove It 

But the Mccmd head, that of a nation eetabhshing a par 
ticular family with jwws, doe* not present iUdf 

as dfi^bten on the AM leAecticm, but if men wDlnennit 
a seoond reAootion to take place, and cany that reflection 
forward but on© remove out of thdr own person* to that of 
their offspring, th^ wIH then see that hereditary tucceiBion 
become© inrns consequanoes the ssme despotism to otbera, 
wbidh thojr TCprubatod for themaelTea. It cy^eratee to pre- 
dude the con*flnt of the succeedfam gener^on, and the 
precluiion of consent is despotism* When tiiopereon who at 
any time shall be m poeseerion of a goramment, or thoee 
who stand m sncceesion to shall say to a nation, I hold 
thi* power in “ contempt” of you, It signlAes not on what 
autiiori^hoprttflndstotay it It i* no relief but an aggra- 
ration to a penon in slavery, to reflect that he was •ouJ by 
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hii parent : and as tliat which heightens the criminality of 
an act cannot be produced to prove the legality of it, here- 
oitary succession cannot be established as a legal thing. 

In order to airive at a more perfect decision on this nead, 
It will be proper to consider the generation which undertakes 
to estabhsh a family with heredita/ry j>owers, separately from 
the generations wluch are to foUow ; and also to consider 
the maracter in which they^rs^ generation acts with respect 
to succeeding generations. 

The g^eration which selects a peison, and puts him at 
the head of its government, either with the title of king, or 
any other distinction, acts its own choice^ be it wise or fool* 
ish, as a free agent for itself. The person so set up is not 
hereditary, but selected and appomted ; and the generation 
who sets him up, does not hve under an hereditary govern* 
ment, but under a government of its own choice and estab- 
lishment "Were the generation who sots him up, and the 
person so set up, to hve for ever, it never could become 
hereditary succession hereditary succession can only follow 
on death of the first parties 

As therefore hereditaiy succession is out of the question 
with lespect to the first generation, we have now to con- 
sider the character m which thcut generation acts with respect 
to the commencing generation, and to aU succeeding ones. 

It assumes a character, to which it has neither right nor 
title It changes itself from a legislator to a testc^r^ and 
affects to make its wiU, which is to have operation after the 
demise of the makers, to bequeath the government , and it 
not only attempts to bequeath, but to estabhsh on the suc- 
ceeding geneiation a new and different form of government 
under which itself lived Itself, as is before observed, lived 
not under an hereditary government, but under a govern- 
ment of its own choice and establishment , and it now at- 
tempts by virtue of a will and testament, (and which it has 
not authority to make,) to take from the commencing gene- 
ration, and all future ones, the rights and free agency by 
which itself acted 

But exclusive of the right which any geneiation has tc 
act collectively as a testator, the objects to which it applies 
itself m this case, are not within the compass of any law, or 
of any will or testament 

The rights of men m society, are neither devisable, nor 
transfeiable, nor amuhilable, but aie descendable only ; and 
tt 18 not in the power of any generation to intercept finally, 
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and cttt off the descent- Ijf the preefflit generatioiL or an/ 
other, are dlrooaed to be aUvas, ft doee not Ie»aii^ right 
of the Bncoeedmg p^ eratian. to oe free wrongs cannot have 
a l^al deecent. >^en Mr Bnrke attempta to meir^tatn^ 
that the Etxgluh naiton did^ ai ihe rtndl\axoi\ ^ 1688, most 
toUmrUy rmounos and dbd%oai6 idetr rights fir ihenisdvssy 
and for aU thoxr j>o9torxty for ner he BpeeM a lanmge 
that menta not repT/, and whioh oan onl/ excite oo^winpt 
for hla prostitute pnnc^lea, or pity for hii ignorance. 

In whatever light hereditary succcMion, as growing out 
of the win and teetament of aome former generation- pro- 
•enta itaelf It is an absurdity A cannot make a will to 
take from B hia property, ana give it to 0 , yet thii is the 
manner in which (what ia caHe^ hereditary inocaBBlon by 
law, operates, A certain fonnor generation made a will to 
take away the rights of the commencing generation and all 
fhtare ones, and convey thoae rights to alhlrd person, who 
afterwards cornea forward, and tells them, in Mr Burice^s 
language, that they have no righta, that their rights are 
already l^ueathea to him, and that he will govern in eon- 
Unnj)t of them. From such princ^es, and such ignorance, 
gowi Lord deliver the world I 
But, after all, what is this metaphor, called a crown, or 
rather, what is monarchy f Is it a thing, or is it a nam& or 
ia it a frand 1 Is H a " contnvanoo of human wisdom," or 
human craft, to ob tain mon^ from a nation under specious 
pretenoesf Is It a thing necessary to a nation I If it is, in 
what does that necessity conaist, what ssmee does it per^ 
form, what is its busmets, and what are its msorits f Ilbth 
the virtue consist m the metaphor, or in the man f Doth 
the goldsnilth that mskes the crown, make the virtue also f 
Doth it operate like Fortunatus's wishing cap, or Harlo- 

S um’s wooden sword 1 Doth it make a man a oonjnrer I 
0 . fine, what is itf It appears to be a something going 
mnoh out of fashion, falling Into ridicul^ and rejected in 
some oonntnea both as imnecessary ana eiqieaisive. In 
America it is oonsiderod as an absurdity, and in Franco it 
has BO far declined, that the goodness or the man, and the 
respect for his personal character, are the only things that 
preserve tho appearance of its existence. 

If government be what Mr Burke describes it “a oon- 
tnvance of human wisdom,” I might ask h i m, if wisdom 
was at such a low ebb in England, that it was become 
necewaryto import it from Iloiland and from Hanover I 
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But I will do the countiT the justice to Bay, that that was 
not the case ; and eTen if it was, it mistook tke cargo The 
wisdom of every country, when properly exerted, is suffi- 
cient for all its purposes : and there could exist no more 
real occasion in England to have sent for a Dutch stadtholder, 
or a Gorman elector, than there was in America to have 
done a similar thing. If a country does not understand its 
own affairs, how is a foreigner to understand them, who 
knows neither its laws, its manners, nor its language ? If 
there existed a man so transcendantly wise above all others, 
that his wisdom was necessary to instruct a nation, some 
reason might be offered for monarchy ; but when we cast 
our eyes ^out a country, and observe how every part un- 
derstands its own affairs; and when we look around the 
world, and see that of all men in it, the race of kings are 
the most insignificant in capacity, our reason cannot fail to 
ask us — ^What are those men kept for ? 

If there is any thing m monarchy which we people of 
America do not underetand, I wish Mr. Burke woula be so 
kind as to inform us. I see m America, a government ex- 
tending over a countiy ten times as large as England, and 
conducted with regularity for a fortieth part of the expense 
which government costs in Ei^land. If I ask a man in 
America, if he wants a king, he retorts, and asks me if I 
take him for an idiot. How is it that this difference hap- 
pens ; are we more or less wise than others ? I see m 
America, the generality of the people living in a style of 
plenty, unknown in monarchical countnes ; and I see that 
the principle of its government, whidi is that of the e^tuil 
rights of man, is making a rapid progress in the world 

If monarchy is a useless thing, why is it kept up any 
where ? And if a necessary thing, how can it be dispensed 
with? That ciml government is necessaiy, all civilized 
nations will agree in ; but civil government is republican 
government All that part of the government of England 
which begins with the office of constable, and proceeds 
through the department of magistrate, quarter-session, and 
general assize, mcludmg the trial by jury, is republican 
government. Hothing of monarchy appears in any part of 
it, except the name wmch William the conqueror imposed 
upon the English, that of obliging them to call him ‘‘their 
sovereign lord the king.” 

It is easy to conceive, that a band of interested men, such 
as placemen, pensioners, lords of the bed-chamber, lords of 
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the Idtohen, lordi of the neceeearj house, tnd the Iicad 
ImowB -what beddau can find aa teeny maona for monarol^ 
aa their ealariee, paid at the expense of tiie conntiy, amomt 
to , hnt if I ask the farmer, the mannfwjtarer, the merchant, 
the tradeeman, and down throng all the oocnpatlon* of Ufa 
to the common laborer, Trhat service monarchy is to he 
can give me no answer If I him what monarchy la, he 
behoves it is something hkn a s^eome. 

Kotwithstanding the taxes of Iceland amount to almost 
seventeen mniiona a^yean said to w for the eiq>ensee of 
^yemment, it is still evident that the sense of the nation li 
to govern itself and does govern itself magistrates and 
Junes, almost at ito own charge, on republican princ^leB, 
exclusive of the expense of taxes. The salanes of ^ jnogeB 
ore almost the only charge that U pdd out of the revenue. 
Oontiderlng that au the mterual govemment is executed hr 
the peo^e, the taxes of blngland ought to be the U^itest of 
any nation m Europe , ins^ad of ^ich, they are the com 
tr^ Aa this cannot be aooounted for on the score of chil 
govemmont, the subject neceaaazxLy exteoids itself to the 
monarcblcal part 

*WlLeQ the people of England scoit for George I. (and it 
would puxtle a wLsar man than Mr Burke to disooVer for 
what he could be wanted, or what service he could renderl 
they ought at least to have conditioned for the abandonment 
of Hanover BoadoB the ondleee German intriCTse that 
must follow from a German elector's being long of Engl a nd, 
there is a natural Impowdbfli^ of uniting m the same person 
the principlee of fireodom and the principles of deepotlam, or, 
as it is called in England, arhi&aiy power A German 
elector is, m his electorate, a despot now then should it be 
expected that ho should be attached to principlee of Uber^ 
in one country, while Kb Inlcreet in another was to be 
ported by despotism f The tmlon cannot exist , and It might 
easily have been foreseen, that German electors would jniika 
German kings, or m Mr Burke’s words, would twumo 
government with “ contempt.” The En g lis h have been in 
Se habit of considering a king of England only in the cha 
racter in which he appears to them , whereas the same par* 
son, while the connexion lasts, has a homoaeat in another 
c ountr y , the interest of which is at variance with their own, 
and the principlee of the government in opposition to each 
other To such a person England will appew ssatoTO 
rwidenrA, and the electorate u the eetate. The EugUih 
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may •wislij as I "believe they do, snccess to the principles of 
liberty in Prance, or in Germany ; hut a German elector 
trembles for the fate of despotism in his electorate ; and the 
dnchy of Mecldenbnrg, where the present qneen’s family 
governs, is nnder the same wretched state of arbitrary power, 
and the people in slavish vassalage. 

There never was a time when it became the English to 
watch continental inti’igues more circumspectly than at the 
present moment, and to distinguish the politics of the electo- 
rate from the pohtics of the nation. The revolution of 
Fiance has entirely changed the ground with respect to 
England and France, as nations : but the German despots, 
with Prussia at their head, are combining against liberty ; 
and the fondness of Mr. Pitt for office^ and the interest which 
all his family connexions have obtamed, do not give suf- 
ficient security against this intrigue 

As everything which passes in the world becomes matter 
for history, I will now qmt this subject, and take a concise 
review of the state of parties and pohtics in England, as Mr. 
Burke has done m France 

Whethej the present reign commenced with contempt, I 
leave to Mr Burke . certa^ however it is, that it had 
strongly that appearance The animosity of the English 
nation, it is very well remembered, ran high : and, had the 
true principles of liberty been as well understood then as 
th^ now promise to be, it is probable the nation would not 
have patiently submitted to so much George I and 11 
were sensible of a nval m the remains of the Stuarts : and 
us they could not but consider themselves as standing on 
their good behaviour, they had prudence to keep their Ger- 
man prmciples of government to themselves; but as the 
Stuart family wore away, the prudence became less neces- 
sa^. 

The contest between rights, and what were called prero- 
gatives, continued to heat the nation till some time after the 
conclusion of the American revolution, when all at once it 
fell a calm ; execration exchanged itself for applause, and 
court popularity sprung up like a mushroom in the night. 

To account for this sudden transition, it is proper to ob- 
serve, that there are two distinct species of popularity ; the 
one excited by merit, the other oy resentment. As the 
nation had formed itself mto two parties, and each was 
extolhng the merits of its parliamentary champions for and 
'against the prerogative, notlung could operate to give a more 
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matter, the reeolve i* made m right of the naticoi , but, Mr 
Pitt, on aU national qnotlonfl, so far as they refer to the 
honae of commonB, absorb* the right of the nation into the 
organ, and makee the organ mto a nation, and the naticn 
itself into a cipher 

In a few wordB, the qneation on the regenor a quee- 
tion on a million a year, -which i* appropriatoa to theezeou 
tive dqiartment and Pifct conld not poaea lifmwpJf of 
any management of this snm, -withont eetting np the strpre 
macy of oariiament, and wimn was accompliihed, it 
■was indifierent who ahonld ho regent, as he must oeregent 
at hifl own cost Among the cnriomtiee which tids oouton- 
tions debate afforded, -was that of m%Vmg the great sealinto 
a king , the affiriT^ of -which to an ack -was to be royal an> 
•thonfy If, therew^re, royal anthorily u a groat aeal, it con- 
•equentiv is m itself nothing, and a good oonstatntion would 
be of infinitely more value & the nati^ than what the three 
nominal po-wera, as they now stand are worth. 

The oontinual use of the word in the Rnglfih 

parliament ahows that there is none, and that the whme is 
merely a fWi of goremment with^ a conftftntioD, and 
oanstitntmg Hself with what powers it pleasea If there 
i#a* a ooi^tiiotion, tioertamly would be referred to, and the 
debate on any constitutional point, would terminate bypro- 
dUcii^ tii ^ oanstituiion. One member Bays, this is oonicitu 
tionaf^ another says, ♦•hat is oonstitutional— To-day it is one 
thing , to-morrow it is something else — while the maintain- 
ing the debate ^roree there is none. Oonstitution is now 
ithe cant word of parHament, turning itidf to tiie ear of the 
nation. Formerly it was the wfwtwaal rupiwiooy and iA4 
omnwotmw <^parU<m«nL But l in e e the jm^ress of lib- 
er^ m France^ those phrases have a despotfo harshness in 
thcar note, and the FngH»h p^ Hiam ent hu oanghttheiaih 
ion from toe national aasemhly, hut witho'ut the suhstanoe, 
■of speaking of a 

As the present generation of pec^le in England did not 
the government, they are not accountable for any of 
its defeats , but that sooner or later it must come into their 
hands to undergo a oonstitiitional reformation, £* as certain 

ns that the same thing has happened in F^oe. ^FranoA 

with a reveatie of nearly twenty four mhuons sterling, with 
an extent of rich and fertile countty above four times larger 
than England, with a popnlation of twenty^our mllllcms ^ 
InhabitSts to support te^Lation, with upwaroi of mnoty mil* 
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tioM sterling of gold and silver circulating in the nation, and 
with a debt less than the piesent debt of England — still 
found it necessary, from -whatever cause, to come to a settle- 
ment of its affaus, it solves the problem of frmding for both 
countiies 

It IS out of the question to say how long, what is called 
the English constitution, has lasted, and to argue from thence 
how long it is to last ; the q^uestion is how long can the ftmd- 
ing system last ? It is a thmg but of modem invention, and 
has not yet continued beyond the life of a man ; yet, in that 
short space it has so far accumulated, that, together with 
the current expenses, it requires an amount of taxes at least 
equal to the whole landed rental of the nation in acres, to 
defray the annual expenditures. That a government could 
not always have gone on by the same system which has been 
followed for the last seventy years, must be e-vddent to 
every man ; and for the same reason it cannot always go 
on. 

The frmding system is not money ; neither is it, properly 
speakmg, credit. ' It, in effect, creat^ upon paper the sum 
which it appears to borrow, and lays on a tax to keep the 
imagmary capital alive by the payment of mterest, and 
sends the annmty to market, to be sold for paper already in 
circulation. If any credit is ^ven, it is to &e disposition of 
the people topay the tax, and not to the government which 
lays it on. Wbien this disposition ei^ires, what is supposed 
to be the credit of government expires -vritn it. The instance 
of Erance, under -flie former government, diows that it is 
inipossible to compel the payment of taxes by force, when 
a whole nation is determmed to take its stand upon that 
ground. 

Mr. Burke, m his review of the finances of Erance, states 
the quantity of gold and silver m Erance, at about eighty- 
eight millions sterlmg. In doing this he has, I presume, 
divided by the difference of exchange, instead of the stan- 
dard of twenty-four li-vres to a pound sterling; for M. 
Heckar’s statement, from which Mr. Burke’s is taken, is iwo 
thousand two hundred mW/ions of livres^ which is upwards 
of ninety-one milhons and a half sterling. 

M. !N^kar, in France, and Mr. George Chalmers of the 
coffee of trade and plantation in England, of which lord 
Hawkesbury is president, published nearly about the same 
time (1^86) an account of the quantity of money in each 
nation, from the returns of the mint oi each nation. Mr. 
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OhalmerB, from the return* of the “RTi gllith mint at the loarei 
of London, etate* the quanti^ of money m fn* 

eluding Bootland and L^nd, to he twenty i^ffion* rtor- 
]h^* 

M. Neokarf Bays, that the amonnt of mon^ in France, 
coined from the old oom which -wa* in, waa two 

thonsand fire hundred mlllionfl of livre*, (upward* of one 
hundred and four mflUon* eterl^,) and- after deducting for 
waste, and what may be m the Weet-Limee, and other poasi* 
ble circumstance*, ttetee the oxroulating quantity at home, to 
be nmetr-one mmion* and a half tterlW , but, toting it as 
Ur Burke ha* put iMt i* sixty-ei^t muBon* more than the 
TifttiiTnw.1 qnantliy In FT>g1>TiH. 


waste, and what may be m the We^Bidfee, and other possi* 
ble circumstance*, stete* the oxroulating quantity at home, to 
be nmetr-one mmion* and a half sterlW , but, toting It as 
Ur Burke ha* put iMt is sixty-ei^t muBons more than the 
TifttiiTnw.1 quantity In England. 

*Ihat the quantity of money in France cannot be under 
this sum, may at once he seen from the state of the French 
rerenuQ, without refemng to the records of the IVench mfat 
for proofr. The revenue of France prior to the revolution- 
was nearly twenty four TnilliOTit stening , and as paper haa 
then no existence in France, the whi^ reveDue was col* 
looted upon gold and sUrer, and il would have been im- 
poeslble to have collected sooh aquantity of revemie upon 
a lea* national quantity than H. Keokar has stated Bemrt 
the establishment of pap^ In England, the rerenue wai 
ab^ a fourth part of the naBonal amount of gold and fiF 
ver, as may be known by referring to the reronue prior to 
kfnff W ilBairij and the quantity of money stated to be In the 
nari^ at that time, which was n»riy ta much ss it Is now 

It can be of no real service to A nabon, to Impoee upon it 
seBi or to permit Itself to be imposed imon , but the pr^u 
dice* of some, and the impositloTi of other*, have always re 
presented France as a nation poesecBiiig but little mon^ 
whereas the quantity is not only more than four time* wha’ 
the quantity u in i&gland, but is consideaably ereater on s 
proportion of numbers. To account for thia oimQieaioy on 
the part of England, some reference should be had to the 
system of funding It operatea to multiply paper, 
and to substitute it in the room of money, in various shape* , 
and the more paper is multiplied, the more opMrtunltie* ar* 
afforded to export the specie, and It admit* or a poflsfbllity 
{by extending it to small notes) of increasing paper, tfli 
there is no monoy left. 

• Sm Eitbate of tbo oomporttfro Strtogth of 0ml BriWn. by Ow 
of th* Flnoaoe* of Fmtc*. toL in,b7X. Koctafc 
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I knu'w tins is not a plcasnnt subject to Englisli readers ; 
but tlie matters I am ^oiim to mention are so important in 
tbcinsclvcs, as to require tne attention of men interested in 
money transactions of a public nature. There is a cir- 
cumstance stated by M Ncclcarj in his treatise on the ad- 
ministration of the /inauceSj which has never been attended 
to in England, but whicli forms the only basis whereon to 
estimate the quantity' of mono}" (gold and silver) which 
ought to be in every nation in Europe, to preserve a relative 
proportion with other nations. 

Lisbon and Cadiz arc the two ports into which (money) 
gold and silver from South America are imported, and 
which afterwards divides and spreads itself over Europe by 
means of commeice, and increases the quantity of money in 
all parts of Europe If, therefore, the amount of the annual 
importation into Europe can be known, and the relative 
proportion of the foreign commerce of the several nations by 
which it IS distributed can be ascertained, they give a rule, 
sufficiently true, to ascertain the quantity of money which 
ought to be found in any nation at any given time 

II Heckar shows from the rcgistci's ot Lisbon and Cadiz, 
that the importation of gold and silver into Europe, is five 
milhons sterling annually. He has not taken it on a single 
yeai, but on an average of fifteen succeedmg years, from 
1763 to 1777, both inmusive . in which time, the amount 
was one thousand eight Inmdred million livies, which is 
seventy-five millions sterhng.* 

From the commencement of the Hanover succession in 
1714, to the time Mr Chalmers pubhshed, is seventy-two 
years; and the quantity imported into Europe, in that time, 
would be three hundred and sixty miUions sterlmg. 

If the foreign commerce of Great Biitain be stated at a 
6i\th part of what the whole foreign commerce of Europe 
amounts to (which is probably an inferior estimation to what 
the gentlemen at the exchange would allow) the proportion 
whi^ Britain should draw by commerce, of this sum, to 
keep heiself on a proportion with the lest of Europe, would 
be also a sixth part, which is sixty millions sterling ; and if 
the same allowance for waste and accident be made for 
England, which M Heckar makes for France, the quantity 
remainmg after these deductions, would be fifty-two mil- 
hons, and this sum ought to have been m the nation (at ^e 
time Mr Chalmers pubhshed) m addition to the sum which 

• Administration of the Finances of Franco, toL iiL 
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WM In tho nation at the commenoement cf the Hanoroi 
rocceedon, and to have made in the lyholo at leart mxtr-iix 
mflhone eteriing, inetead of whtoh there were bnt twen^ 
mlDionfl, whioh I« forty-Bi mflUoiu below Ite proportionate 
quantity 

Ae tho quantity of gold and ollTer, imported into liabon 
and Oadix is more eaeily aeoartainod than that of any com- 
modity nnportod into England , and aa the quantity ofmoney 
ooined at the Tower of London, is stm more positiv^y known, 
the leading &ctado not adinit of a controvert Either, 
therefore, the commaroe of England Is nnproduotive of profit, 
or tho gold and rilver which it bnugs hi, leak continual^ 
away by unseen means, at the average rate of about throe 
quarter* of a million a year, whioh in the course of eovenfy 
two yearn, account* for the dafidenoy, and its aheenoe la 
supphod by paper • 

* WhetlMr Um £n^kh OQmi«m dot» aat brtD^ ia ncmey or wbetlwr tb* 
pTrenmast oeatU U ost «/ter It k brongiit b, li a mattarwU^ the partial 
eooeeroed oan beet expdiiD btrt that the dafleleDeT exiiti. b not ta tb* powar 
of eHhw to dlcproTB. Dr PrbM^ Ur Bdeo, (oew AotJeUad,) Ur Cb^ 

sm, eod otha^ were debettaj; whether the of boaej ww srwtar 

or MH thu at the rmhtHoa, the etromoetatnee vm not ed-rerted thei 
afatee the ierolctba, there etnnat here beee leee thu four hBadm) ailaeta 
itoHlag laportod hto iStrope { eod therefore the ipMLBtftT’ to Saghad oagbi 
£t letMt to hare be«a fentr tlmee graaCer thaa (t wu at the renrietloa, to he ea 
a proportkn with Seropa. What Knriand U bow itntn^ br paper hr wltal 
■he abooU hare been able to do hr eohd 100007^, if ^old aso whrW had oooMt 
into the natioQ In the p ro ^Uo n It ooght,er bad Dot been not oot{ aid rite 
k obdeaTOrtne to rettore br paper the batmoe ibe has Int bj BKHtej II b 
eertato, that ua gidd and lum wUsh antre amuQj la the regburUhlu t» 
Spain Fortxinl, do not remain tn thcae eornitrlee. Taking the Tilae half 
In gold and half In Ulrer H Is abent (bor hnodred toss ansuH/ 1 and from, 
the nomber of shhw and galiMos tmoIoTed In tb« trade of brii^fiu thoee 
metals from Boalhvu»rlee to Portsgai aind ^palo* the rfoantl^ e nJMeB tly 
jtvm Itself^ vlihodt referriog to the regbtera 
In the titmOan ftarUod nor Is, it b cspoesfol^ *!>» can berease h mooej 
High taxee not onfy leam the propertf of the fotfiridnab, hot the^ leeaca 
abe the tnofwf etpUal of the Bsttom bj todnobg emegcOng, vUeh ean oo!;’ 
be oarrlsd oa br gold and iHrar ^ Che poQCias wIiJ^ the Bdtbh goreriH 
T BWfrt IttTo earrM on with the Inland powen of Germnj tod the emtloent,. 

It has an enem^ of all the marituae powert, and b therefore ohCged to 
keep np a Urge naT7 but tbongh the bst^ is bunt in £ngUnd. the naTtl 
atOr« mast be parehlsed from abroad, and that &om cotnttiies wbere tbe 
greatest part most be paid for In gold and rer Some faHictoos nmert 
hare been set sdoat In England to lodoee a belief of monej and, ameu 
otbers, that of tha Freneh mngeee bringing great qoaatldM. The Idea S 
ridlenloas. The geowral part of the mooa; In Franoe Is sQTcri and It wbold 
take ODwardt of nrea^of the Urgest broad wheel wagons, with ten hortet 

each, to remoTO one mtaoe sterling of sBrer Is It then te be sopfKWed, that 

A people fleelsg oa boreebsek or In pest-ehaUea, la a seem suoer, and 
htTlnr^ Freooh cnstotnJioaee to paw. utd the eea to erses, eonld bring 
even tnflJdeoeT for their own expeam * 
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The revolntion of IVance is attended with many novel 
circuinstanceSj not only in the political sphere, hut in the 
circle of money transactions Among others, it shows that 
a government may bo in a state of insolvency, and a nation 
riSi So far as the fact is confined to the late government 
of France, it was insolvent ; because the nation would no 
longer support its extravagance, and therefore it could no 
longer support itself — ^bnt \vith respect to the nation all the 
means existed A govonimcnt may be said to be insolvent 
every time it applies to a nation to discharge its arrears. 
The insolvency of the late government of France, and the 
present government of England, differed in no other respect 
than as ^c disposition of the people differ. The people of 
France refused their aid to the old government, and th e pe o- 
ple of England submit to taxation without inquiry. "What 
IB called the cioivn in England has been insolvent several 
times ; the last of which, publicly known, was in May 1Y77, 
when it applied to the nation to discliarge upwards of 
600,0002. pnvate debts, which otherwise it could not pay 

It was me erroi of Mr Pitt, Mr. Burke, and all those who 
were unacquainted with the affairs of France, to confound 
the French nation with the French government The 
French nation, in effect, endeavored to render the late gov- 
ernment insolvent, for the purpose of taking government 
into its own hands : and it reserved its means for the support 
of the new government. In a country of such vast extent 
and population as France, the natural means cannot be 
wanting; and the political means app ear the mstont the 
nation is disposed to permit them, vimen Mr Burke, in a 
speech last winter in the British parliament, oast his eyes 
over the mo/p of Mit/rope, and saw a chasm that once was 
France^ he talked like a dreamer of dreams The same 
natural France existed as befoie, and all the natural means 
existed with it. The only chasm was that which the extinc- 
tion of despotism had left, and which was to be dlled up 
with a constitution more formidable in resources than the 
power which had expired. 

When millions of money are spoken of, it should be recollected, that mich 
Bums can only accumulate m a country by slow degrees, and a long procession 
of time The most frugal svstem that England could now adopt, would not 
recover in a centurv the balance she has lost m money since the commencement 
of the Hanover succession She is seventy millions behind France, and she 
must be, m some considerable proportion, behind every country in Europe, be- 
cause the returns of the English mint do not show an increase of money, whilo 
the registers of Lisbon and Cadir show ee Furopean increase o^ between three 
and fcrai hundred miUionb sterhng 
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Altlicragli the French nation rendered the late goremment 
InBolrent, it did not permit the inaolrenqy to act lorarda the 
creditors , and the creditors, considering the nation ai the 
real pa\Tnaeter, and the govenunent only as the agent, 
reetoQ themselvee on the miilott, in preference to the goTPm- 
memt. Thi* appears great^ to distorb Mr Bnrfcfi^ as the 
precedent is fatd to the policy ^ •which govommentB hare 
Buppoaed themselvea socare. They have contracted debts, 
wufi a view of attaching "what & called the monied intereet 
of a nation to their sopport , bnt the example in France 
shows, that the permanent aeonnty of the orealtor is in the 
nation, and not in the government , and that in all possible 
revolutlonfl that may happen m governments, the Tries '^ 
are always ■with the nation, and flie nstian always in exist- 
ence. ifr Bnike argues, that the erectors ougtt to have 
abided the fiite of the government which thw frosted , hut 
the national assembly considered them as the erectors of 
the nation, not of the government — of the master, and not 
of the stewari 


great part of the capitaL has been aecomplisned by 
^0 means , the one by l^scming the eiqienses of govern 
ment, and the other by the sale oi the monastio and eoclefl 
aatic^ land^ estates. The derrotees and penitent de- 
banchees, ertortaonerB and mlBors of former days, to ensure 
themselvea a better world than that they were about to 
leave, had bequeathed ImTnfmiift property in trust to the 
pnee^ood forjnoiM uws, and the priesthood kept it for 
themselves. The national assembly has ordered it to be sold 
for the good of the whole nation, and the priesthood to Ik 
decently provided for 

In consequence of the revolatloD, the amraal interest of 
the debt of France •will bo reduced nt least six mnUons ster* 
hog, by paying off upwards of one hundred mllH o ns of the 
captal, which, ■with lessening the former expenses of gov 
emment at least three millionB, will place France in a siiaa 
tion worthy the imitation of Europe. 

Upon a -whole review of the subject, how vast Is the con- 
trast I 'While ilr Burke has been talldngof a ^eral bank 
ruptcy m France, the national assembly have been paying 
off the capital of the national debt, and whilo taxes have 
jicreawid nearly a milUon a year in England, they have 
low(.red several milhons a rear in Franco. Kot a -word has 
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eitlier Mr. Burke or Mr. Pitt eaid about French affairs, or 
the state of (he French finances, in the present session of 
parliament The subject begins to be too ■well 'understood, 
and imposition serves no longer. 

Tlicrc is a general enigma running througli the "whole of 
Mr. Burke’s book lie Aviites in a rage against the national 
assembly : but what is he enraged about ? If his assertions 
were as true as the}* arc groundless, and if France, by her 
revolution, had annihilated her power^ and become what 
he calls a it might excite tne gnef of a Frenchman, 

(considering himself as a national man^ and provoke his rage 
against the national assembly ; but wliy should it excite the 
rage of Mr. Burke ? Alas I It is not the nation of France 
that Mr. Burke means, but the aoxirt ^ and every court in 
Europe, dreading the same fate, is in mourning. He •writes 
neither in the character of a Frenchman nor an Englishman, 
but in the fa'svning character of that creature, kno'wn in all 
countiies, as a friend to none, a courtier Whether it be the 
court of V ersailies, or the court of St James, or of Carlton 
house, or the court in eimectation, signifies not; for the 
caterpillar prmciples of all courts and courtiers are alike. 
They form a common policy throughout Europe, detached 
and separate from the interest of the nations, and while they 
appear to quarrel, they agree to plunder. Hothmg can be 
more terrible to a court or courtier, than the revolution of 
France That which is a blessing to nations, is bitterness to 
them ; and, as their existence depends on the duplicity of a 
country, they tremble at the approach of principle, and 
dread the precedent that threatens their overmrow. 


OONOLTJBION. 

Reason and ignorance, the oppositeB of each other, influence 
the great bulk of m,ankmd If either of these can be ren- 
dered sufficiently extensive m a country, the machine^ of 
government goes easily on Reason shows itself, and i^o- 
ranee submits to whatever is dictated to it. 

The two modes of government which prevail in 'the world, 
are, Ist, government by election and representation ; 2d, 
government by hereditarv succ ession The former is gene* 
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rally known by tbe name of republic, the latter by that of 
monarohy and anatooraoy 

Those two difltinot and opposite forma, erect ^hemflalvea on 
the two difltmct and oppoerte bases of reaaon and ^orance. 
As the eiertase of TOvenunent requiroa talents andabflitiea. 
and as talents ana abUtties cannot have hereditary descent, 
it is evident that hereditary snooessicm requires a belief fh»in 
man, to which his reason cannot snbscrme, and which can 
only he established npon hit Ignorance, and the more igno- 
rant any ooxmtiy Is, the better It is htt^ for this sp^es of 
goremmenL 

On the contrary, government in a weH constituted repnbEc, 
reqmres no belief framman be^mid what his reason %nt h<v 
rizea. He sees the ro^tonols the whole s ystem , its origin, 
and its operation , and as H is best simpcrted when bestnn- 
deratood, the hnman ^oolbes act with boldness, and acquire, 
xmder this form of government, a gigantic mamlnest. 

As, therefore, ea<m of those forms acts on a diffm mt basil, 
the one znonng Aeety by the sM of reason, the other by 
ignorance, we nave next to oonsidjer, what n Is that gives 
motiaiL to that species of gorenunent which is called mixed 
gOTernment, or, as it Is sometimes ludlorouily s^ed, a gov 
erxnnent of VuUj and (’oMer 

The moving power in this species of goroeximesit is, of 
necesri^, oomiption. However Impcrftct dection and re- 
presentwon may be in mbced gorernmentB. they Btlll give 
exertion to a greater portion of reason than a oonrenlentto 
the horedllary part , and therefore it becomes necessary to 
huy the reason up, A znLrad gorerazaant is an impenffect 
every thing, ftffrpnntifng and soldering the disoordaniparts 
togemoT} By corruption, to act ss a wfude, hD* Hurke 
appears mgnfy disgusted, that bVanoe, since she had resolved 
on a rev^tfon, 3id not sdcq»t what he caHs ** a British 
constitution;” and the regret which he expresses on this 
occasion, impbes a snB;i^daum, that the Bntim constitution 
needed something to keep its defects in countenance. 

In mixed governments, there is no reiroonifbillty, the 
parts cover each other till responsibility ts lost , and the 
corroptiaG which mores the machine, contrives at the tame 
time its own escape. ‘When it is laid down as a maxim, that 
a ktna con do no xorong. it places him in a state of similar 
secnrity with that of idiots and persons insane, and reepon 
sibllity is ont of tho question, with respect to hlmselt It 
then descends upon tlio ministdor who shelters himself under 
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ft majority in parliament, -wliicli, by places, pensions^ and 
commtion, lie can always command; and tnat majority 
justines itself by the same antbonty with which it ;^rotects 
the minister In this rotatory motion, responsibility is 
thrown off from the parts, and from the whole 

When there is a part in a government which can do no 
wron^j it imphes that it does nothing; and is only the 
machme of another power, by whose advice and direction it 
acts What is supposed to be the king, in mixed govern- 
ments, is the cabinet , and as the cabinet is always a part of 
the pai Lament, and the members justifying in one cmarac- 
ter what they act in another, a mixed government becomes a 
continual enigma , entailing upon a country, by the quantity 
of corruption necessaiy to solder the parts, the expense of 
suppoiting all the forms of government at once, and finally 
resmvmg itself into a goveinment by committee , m which 
the adviseis, the actois, the approveis, the justifiers, the 
persons responsible, and the persons not responsible, are the 
same person 

By this pantomimical contrivance, and change of scene 
and character,, the parts help each other out m matters, 
which, neither of them singly, would presume to act. When 
money is to be obtained, the mass of variety apparently dis- 
solves, and a profasion of parhamentary praises passes be- 
tween the parts Each admiies, with astonishment, the 
wisdom, the Kbeiahty and disinterestedness of the other; 
and all of them breathe a pitymg sigh at the burdens of the 
nation 

But m a weU-conditioned republic, nothmg of this solder- 
ing, piaising and pitying, can take place ; therepiesentatioB 
bemg equal throughout the country, and complete in itself, 
however it may be arranged mto legislative and executive, 
they have all one and the same natural source The parts 
are not foreigners to each other, hke democracy, aristocracy, 
and monarchy As theie are no discordant distinctions, 
there is nothing to corrupt by compromise, nor confound by 
contrivance Bublic measuies appeal of themselves to the 
understanding of the nation, and, lestiug on their own 
merits, disown any flattering application to vanity. The 
continual whme oi lamenting the buiden of taxes, however 
Buecessfolly it may be practised in mixed governments, is 
inconsistent with the sense and spint of a republic If taxes 
are necessary, they are of course advantageous , and if they 
require an apology, the apoloo-y itself implies an imneach 
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inent- Why then Ib man thni impoeed iipon^ or why do« 
he impose upon himselt 

When men are Broken of as kin^ and Bnbjects, or when 
goremment la mennoned nnder d&fanct or oomhined he^di 
of monarchy, anBtocra<y, end democracy, what is It that 
ratontng man is to nnderetand by the tennsl If there 
really existed m the world two more distinct and separate 
il^TnirUi of human power, we should tiien see tho Boyertl 
origins to which those torroB wonld deemiptiTety' apply, but 
as there is bnt one spociee of man, there be hot one 
element of human powtir, and that dement is Tn^n l^TTp*elfi 
Ifonarchy, anstocraor, and democracy are hnt croatnrea of 
t j n tnotuami such maybe contnreduwell 


From tho rerolations of America and Prance, and the 
symptoms that haye appeared in other oonntriea, it iserident 
that the opmioQ of the world is changing wim respect to 
systems of government and that rerohraons are not within 
the compass of poUtioal calonlatlons. Ihc progress of time 
and circumstances, which T ne n assign to the accompBshmcnt 
of great ohftu gpiL ij too mechaniom to measure the force of 
the mind, and the rarfdl^ of reflection, by which revoln 
bona are generated , aH the old governments have received 
a shock from those tnat already appear, and which were once 
more Imprehable. and are a greater subject of wonder, than 
a graeral reroliraon m Europe wonld be now 

When we survey the wretched ooudftion of man, under 
the monarchical and hereditary rrstems of gorenuncnt, 
dragged from his home by one power, or driven or another, 
andunpovendied by taxes more than ov enomioa, ithecomea 
evident that those ^sterns are bad, ana that a g^eral revo- 
lution in the principlo and coostrection of governments is 
neceasary , . ^ j. 

What is government more than the management of tno 
affairs of a nation! It Is noL and from its natnro cannot be, 
the property of any particular man or family, but of the 
•whole ^immunity at whoso oxpenso it is sup^rted, and 
though by force or contrivance it has hcen tunipTO into an 
inhentance, the uiurpotion cannot alter tho right of things. 
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Sovereignty, as a matter of right, appertains to the nation 
only, and not to any individnal ; ancf a nation has at all 
tunes an inherent, indefeasible right to abolish any form of 
government it finds inconvenient, and establish snch as 
accords "with its interest, disposition, and happiness. The 
romantic and barbarons distmctiona of men into kings and 
8nb3ect8, though it may snit the condition of courtiers can- 
not that of citizens ; and is exploded by the princij^le upon 
■which governments are now founded, Eveiy citizen is a 
member of the sovereignty, and as such can acmowledge no 
personal subjection; and iiis obedience can be only to the 
laws. 


When men think of what government is, they must neceS' 
sarily suppose it to possess a knowledge of all the oh^ects 
and matters U]^on which its authority is to be exercised. 
In this view ot government, the republican system, as es- 
tablished by America and France, operates to embrace the 
whole of a nation : and the knowledge necessary to the in- 
terest of all the parts, is to be found in the centre, which 
the parts by representation form : but the old governments 
are on a construction that excludes knowledge as well as 
happiness ; government by monks, who know nothing of 
the world beyond the waifs of a convent, is as consistent ar 
government by kings. 

What were formerly called revolutions, were little more 
than a change of persons, or an alteration of local circum- 
stances They rose and feU like things of course, and had 
nothing in their existence or their fate that could influence 
beyond the spot that produced them. But what we now 
see in the world, from the revolutions of America and Franc^ 
are a renovation of the natural order of thmgs, a system of 
principles as universal as truth and the existence of mam 
and combinmg, moral "with political happiness and national 
prosperity. 

“ 1 hfen are bom, and always contiaue, free and equal, 
in respect to their rights Oi'vil distinctions, therefore, can 
be foimded only on public utility. 

“ H The end of ^ political associations is the preserva- 
tion of the natural and imprescriptible rights of man, and 
these rights are liberty, property, security, and resistance of 
oppiession.,. 

“ m The nation is essentially the source of all sovereignty ; 
nor' can any mdi'vidual, or any body of men, be entitled to 
any authority which is not expressly derived from it ” 
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In theeo princ^loi there if nothaigto throir & netlon 
oouftirioii, by inflftTnhig ambition. ^They are calculated to 
call fortb 'wiedom and abUitiee, and to ezeroiie them for 
the public good^ and not for ^e emolmnent or ajggrandi*^ 
ment of partlctilar deecriptionB of men or Mo- 

narchical flovere^ty. the enemy of manMnd and the eouroe 
of miaery, la abouahed , and aoverelgnfy itaelf ia restored to 
ita natum and original place, the nation. — ■'Were thia the 
case throughout Europe, the cause of waiB would be taken 
away 

It is attributed to Henry IV of Prance, a m fln of *n en 
larged and benevolent heart, that he ^opoaed, about the 
year 1620, a plan for aboUahi^ war in Europe. Hie plan 
consiated in conttitutin^ an ^rojpean oon g r o sa, or^ aa the 
French authora ftyle it, a paciflo republic, ly appointfcag 
del^tea from the several nationa, who were to act, as a 
coun of arbitration, in any dlaputee riiat might ariM be- 
tween nation and nation. 

Had fuoh a plan been adop^ at the time it waa proposed, 
the taxes of hhigUnd and Vraneo, as two of the partfee, 
would have been at least ten mOlicins sterling annnslly, to 
each nation, leas than th^ were at the oocumencemeut of 
the Fr«ioh revolution. 

To conceit a cauaewly such a plan has not been adeyted, 
(and that Instead of a oongrees &r the purpoeo of prevenfiDg 
war, it has boon called only to tarnHnaia a war, after a 
frnltlefli expense of several yeart^ it will bo Deceasary to 
oonrider the intereat of gov em roents as a distinct interest to 
that of nations. 

'Whatever is the cause of taxes to a nation, becomes alto 
the means of revenue to a eoveniment. Every war ter- 
minates with an additfon oitaxcs, and oonsequentlr with 
an addition of r e venue , and in any errent of war, in the 
manner they are now commenced and concluded, the power 
and Interest of gov u mments arc Increased. "War, therefore, 
fimn Its TOoductivenesa, as it essay fomishes the pretence 
of nece*fty for taxes and appointments to places and offices, 
T^f^vyrn p* the principal part of tiie system of old govemments , 
and to estabto any mode to abollali war, however adran 
tageous it might be to nations, would bo to take from such 
goremmeuttho most lucrative of Its branches. The frivo- 
h)us mattOT upon which war is mad^ show the disposition 
and avidity of governments to uphold the system of war, 
end botrav the motives upon which they act. 
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Why are not republics plunged into war, but because the 
nature of tbeir government does not admit of an interest dis- 
tinct from that of the nation ? Even Holland, though an ill- 
constructed republic, and with a commerce extenmng over 
the world, existed nearly a century without war ; and the 
instant the form of government was changed in France, the 
repubhcan principles of peace, and domestic prospeiiiy and 
economy, arose with the new government; and the same 
consequences would follow the same causes in other nations, 

As war is the system of government on the old construc- 
tion, the animosity which nations reciprocally entertain, is 
nothmg more than what the pobcy of their governments ex- 
cite, to keep up the mirit of the system. Each government 
accuses the other of perfidy, intiigue and ambition, as a 
means of heating the imagmation of their respective nation^ 
and mcensmg them to hostilities. Man is not the enemy oi 
man, but through the medium of a false system of govern- 
ment Instead, therefore, of exclaiming against the ambi- 
tion of kmgs, the exclamation should be directed against the 
principle of such governments ; and instead of seeking to 
reform the individual, the wisdom of a nation should apply 
itself to reform the system. 

Whether the forms and maxims of governments which are 
still m practice, were adapted to the condition of the world 
at the period they were established, is not in this case the 
question The older they are the less correspondence can 
toey have with the present state of things. Time, and 
change of circumstances and opinions have the same pro- 
gresave effect in rendering modes of government obsolet^ ai 
tiiey have upon customs and manners. Agriculture, com- 
merce, manufactures, and the tranquil arts, by which the 
piosperity of nations is best promoted, require a different 
system of government and a different species of knowledge 
to direct its operations, to what might have been the former 
condition of the world. 

As it is not difficult to perceive, from the enlightened 
state of mankind, that the hereditary governments are verg^ 
mg to their dechne, and that revolutions on the broad basis 
of national sovereignty, and government by representation, 
are makmg their way m Europe, it would be an act of wis- 
dom to anticipate their approach, and produce revolutions 
by reason and accommodation, rather than commit them 
to the issue of convulsions 

From what we now see, nothmg of reform in the political 
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■world ought to he held improbable. It la an &ae of reyo- 
lutions, in ■which eyery thing may be looked for liie 
intrigue of courtB, by which the system of war is kept up, 
may proyoke a confederation of nafaons to abolish it and 
an European congress to natronize the progress of free 
goyemment, and promote the oavilization of nations with 
each other is an event nearer m probahility than once 
were the reyolutioiis and allianoes oi France and Amenca. 



RIGHTS OF MAN. 

PART n. 

COMBINING PRINCIPLES ANO PRACTICE 




TO M. DE LA FArETEE. 


Aftkk an acquaintance of nearly fifteen years, in difficult 
situations in America, and various consultations in Europe, 
I feel a pleasure in presenting you this small treatise, in 
gratitude for your services to my beloved America, and as 
a testimony of my esteem for the virtues, public and private, 
which I know you to possess. 

The only pomt upon which I could ever discover that we 
differed, was not as to prmciples of governments but as 
to time For my own part, I think it equally as miunous 
to good prmciples to permit them to linger, as to pujm them 
on too last. That which you suppose accomplishable m 
fourteen or fifteen years, I may beheve practicable in a 
much shorter period. .Mankind, as it appears to me, are' 
always npe enough to understand their time mterest, pro- 
vided it be presented clearly to their understanding, and 
- that m a manner not to create suspicion by any thing like 
self-design, nor to offend by assuming too much. Where we 
would wish to reform we must not reproach 

When the American i evolution was established, 1 felt a 
disposition to sit serenely down and enjoy the calm. It did 
not appear to me that any object could afterwards arise 
great enough to make me quit tianquiUity, and feel as I had 
telt befoi e But when prmciple, and not place, is the ener- 
getic cause of action, a man, 1 find, is every 'where the 
same 

I am now once more m the pubhc world ; and as I have 
not a right to contemplate on so many years of remaining 
life as you have, I am resolved to laboui as fast as I can ; and 
as I am anxious foi your aid and your company, I wish you 
to hasten your prmciples and overtake me. 

If you make a campaign the ensumg spring, which it is 
most piobable there willbe uq occasion for, I wiU come and 
join you Should the campaign commence, I hope it will 
terminate m the extinction oi German despotism, and m 
estabhshmg the freedom of all Germany. When France 
shall be surrounded with revolutions, she will be m peace 
and safety, and her taxes, as well as those of Germany, wiU 
consequently become less. ' 

Tour sincere. 

Affectionate friend, 

Thomas Pahts. 


Loniott, Fkbnuiry 9, 1792. 
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'Wkck I bogcn the oE&pter entMed the OofuiMtiof^ in the 
Conner ]^art of the Bights of publidied Isit Tosr, it 
^rts my mtantum to hsvo extended it to a greater l!eng& , 
hnt in cagtlng the whole matter in my mind which I wmed 
to add, I found that I most either mate the work too 
or contract my jtan too much. I thaioibre bron^ it to a 
(doee as eoon as the subject would admit, and reeervedwbst 
I had further to say to another opportunity. 

Serert^ other reasons contribute to prouce tills detor^ 
minadon. 1 vi^ed to know the manner in which a work, 
written in a sty'e of thinking and expression at variance 
With what had been onitomaiy ih England, would be ro- 
oidTed, before I proceeded farther A great field was 
opening to the view of mankind by means of the French 
revolution, Mr BnrkeV ontrogeous oppofition thereto 
brought the controversy into England. He attacked prin* 
(dplee which he knew (from In&nnation) I would contest 
With hirn, because they are pnndplca I believe to be good, 
imd wWoh I have contribmed to ertablish, tind coacei'fe 
myself bound to defeniL Had he not urged the controvert, 

I most probab^ been a silent man. 

Another reason tor deferring the remainder of the work 
was, that Burke promised in his first publication to 
renew the subject at another opportunity, and to make a 
oomparison of what he caHod the rlngUih and French con* 
ftitutiona. I therefore hdd myidf in reservo for lum. He 
has published two worfci ^ce, without doing this , which 
he «rtMnly would not bare omitted, bad the comparison 
been in his farour , , ^ , .-v» , 

In his last work, his “ Appeal from the IJew to the Old 
'Whigs,” ho has quoted about ten pages from the Righfa of 
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Man, and having given himself the trouble of doing thia, 
says, “ he shall not attempt in the smallest degree to refnte 
them,” meaning the principles therein contained. I am 
enongh acqnainted Tvith Mr. Burke, to know, that he would 
if he could. But instead of contesting them, he immedi- 
ately after consoles himself with saying that “ he has done 
his part” — ^He has not done his part. He has not per- 
formed his promise of a comparison of constitutions He 
stai-ted a controversy, he gave the challenge, and has fled 
from it ; and he is now a case m^mnt wim his own opin- 
ion that “ the age of ohmcHry is gone /” 

The title, as well as the substence of his last work, his 
Appeal, is nis condemnation. Principles must rest on ^eir 
own merits, and if they are good, they certainly will To 
put them under the shelter of other men’s authority, as Mr. 
Burke has done, serves to bring them into suspicion. Mr. 
Burke is not very fond of dividmg his honors, but in thia he 
is artfully dividing the disgrace 

But wno are those to whom Mr. Burke has appealed ? A 
set of childish thinkers and half-way politicians oom in the 
last century ; men who went no further with any principle 
than as it suited their purpose as a party ; the nation sees 
, nothing in such works, or such politics, worthy its attention. 
A little matter will move a pai^, but it must be something 
great that moves a nation. 

Thox^h I see nothing in Mr. Burke’s Appeal worth tak- 
ing notice of, there is, however, one expression upon which 
I rtiaU offer a few remarks — Alter quotmg largely from the 
Rights of Man, and declining to contest uie prmciples con- 
tained in that work, he says, “ This will most probably be 
done {%f such wriUngs shaU he thought to deserve a/rvy other 
refutcmon tha/n thai of criTTvinal juskce) by others, who may 
think with Mr. Burke and with ihe same zeal.” 

In the fii*8t place, it has not been done by anybody. Hot 
less, I beheve, than eight or ten pamphlets, mtended as 
answers to the former part of the Rights of Man have been 
published by different persons, and not one of them, to my 
knowledge, has extended to a second edition, nor are even 
the titles of them so much as generally reni^bered- As I 
am averse to unnecessarily mmtiplying publications, I have 
answered none of them And as I beheve that a man may 
wnte himself out of reputation when nobody blse can do it, 
I am careful to avoid that rock 

But as I decline unnecessarypublicationsontheonehand, 
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lo Wild I avoid anything that looked like sallen pnde on 
the otheF. If Mr Borl^ or anypenwn on hia ndo tha 
meation, tfiU produce an answer to the Eights of Man, that 
wiflU extend to an hml^ or even a fourth part of the nmnber 
of copies to which the Eights of Man extended I will reply 
to hiB work. But, until this be done, I shall so far take the 
sense of the public for my rade (and the world knows I am 
not a datterer) that what they do not thinV worth whilo to 
read, is not worth mine to answer I ammose the number 
of copies to which the first part of the Sfots of M«n ex 
teud(^ taking England, Scotland, and Maud, is not lees 
than between forty and fifty thousand, 

I now come to remark on. the Ttanainmg part of the quo^ 
tation I have made from Mr Bnrka 
“ says he, “ such writings shall be thought to dosarve 
any other roftitation than that of ertmtruiZ justice.” 

Pardoning the pun, it must be mmtnoZ justice indeed 
that should condemn a work as a substitute for not being 
able to refhte it The greateet condemnation that could bo 
passed upon it would mi a refritation. But, in proceeding 
By the method Mr Boike alludes to, the condemnatioii 
would in the final erent, pass npon the eriminahty of the 
procoes and not upon the work, and in this case, I had rather 
Be the anthor, than be eitbar the judge or the jury that 
should condemn it. 

But to come at once to the point. I have differed from 
some profeeaional gentlemen on the subject of proaccutiout 
and i since find they are falling into my otuuou, which I 
shall here state as fdtyj but as concisely as 1 can. 

I will first put a case with respect to any la^ and then 
compare it wim a government, or with what in England Is, 
or bM been called a consUtutlam 

It would be an act of dcspotlBin, or what in England is 
aibitrary power, to a law to proldbtt mvestigat* 
ing the pnnciplea, good or bad, on which such a law, or any 
other is founded. 

If a law be bad, it isonothing to oppose the practice of it, 
but it IS quite a different thing to eipoao its earom, to reason 
on its defects, and to show cause why it should bo reeled, 
or why another ought to be lubstltuled in its place. I have 
always hold it an opinion (making it also my nractice) that 
it is better to obey a bad law, mating use at the aame timo 
of every argument to show iu error* and procure ita repeal, 
than foroib^' to vioUte it because the precedent of bre-k 
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Ing a bad law might weaken the force, and lead to a diaer^ 
tionary violation of those which are good. 

The case is the same with respect to prmciples and forms 
of government, or to what are called constitutions, and the 
parts of which they aie composed 

It is for the good of nations, and not for the emolument 
or aggrandizement of particnJar individuals, that govern- 
ment ought to he estabushed, and that mauled are at the 
expense of supporting it. The defects of every government 
and constitution both as to prmciple and form, must, on a 
parity of reasomng, be as open to discussion as the defects 
of a law, and it is a duty ■\^ch every man owes to society 
to point them out When those defects and the means of 
remedying them, are generally seen by a nation, that nation 
wUl reform its government or its constitution in the one case, 
as the government repealed or reformed the law in the other. 
The operation of government is restricted to the making and 
the aommistering of laws ; but it is to a nation that the right 
of forming or reforming, generating or regenerating consti- 
tutions and governments belong ; and consequently those 
subjects, as subjects of investigation, are always before a 
country as a Tnatt&r of rigM^ and cannot, without invading 
the general rights ©f that countiw, be made subjects foi 
prosecution. On this ground I will meet Mr Burke when- 
ever he pleases It is better that the whole argument should 
come out, than to seek to stifle it It was himself that 
opened the controversy, and he ought not to desert it. 

I do not believe that monarchy and aristocracy will con- 
tinue seven years longer in any of the enhghtened countries 
of Europe. If better reasons can be shown for them than 
against them, they will stand ; if the contrary, they will not. 
Mankind are not now to be told they shall not think, or they 
shall not read • and publications that go no further than to 
investigate principles of government, to invite men to reason 
and to reflect, and to show the errors and excellencies of differ- 
ent systems, have a right to appear If they do not excite 
attention,, they are not worth tne trouble of a prosecution , 
and if they do, the prosecution will amount to nothing, smce 
it cannot amount to a prohibition of reading. This would 
be a sentence on the pubhc, instead of the aumor, and would 
also be the most e&ctual mode of making or hastening 
revolutions 

On all cases that apply universally to a nation, with res- 
pect to systems of government, a jury of inoeVoe men is not 
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competent to decide. WLore there are no witDesees to be 
examined, no facto to be prcrrod, and where the whole mat 
ter la before the whole pnhUc, and the merito or demerito 
it reetm^ on their opinion . a^ where liere is nothing to be 
known m a oonrt, bnt wnat every body knows out of it, 
every twelve man are equally as good a jury as the o&er, 
and would most probably reverse eaob otnar’s verdict , or, 
from the variety of their opinions, not be able to form one. 
It is one case wbetber a nation approve a wori^ or a plan , 
but it IS quite another case wbemer it wiU commit to any 
such imy the power of determining wbetber that has 

a right to, or shall reform ita government or not. 1 men* 
turn these cases, that Mr Burke may seo 1 have not written 
on government withont reflectin^n what is law, as well as 
on what are righto. — •'Hie only ^ectnal ^my in such cases 
would be a convention of the whole nation frirly elected , 
for, m an such cases, the whole nation is the vicinage. 

As to the prqjudlces whioh men have from education and 
habit, m favour of any particmlar form or tystem of rovem- 
ment, those pregudices have vet to stand tne test of^reason 
and reflection. Ih fact sucn prqindices are nothing Ko 
tn>Ti ifl OTejudiced in favour of a thing knowing it to be 
wrong IS attached to it on the of its bong right , 
and when ho sees it is not ao. the prejudice wiU he gone. 
Weliavehuta defective idea of whet pregudico is. Itmight 
be said that nntil mecn tTimk for themselvee the whole iipre* 
judlce and not , for that is opinion which is the 

result of reason and reflWlon. I off^ this remark, that Ifr 
Burke may not confide too much m what has been the ouik 
tomary prqiudices of the country 

But aomitfanggoTenunentstobe changed all over Europe, 

It certainly may be done without conrulsion or reven^ It 
is not worth making changes or revolutions, unless it ue for 
some great national ben^t, and when this shall appear to 
a nation, the danger wiE as m America and fVance, 
to those who oppose , and with this reflection I close my 
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PART n 
INTRODUOTION 

What Arcliimedes said of the mechanical powers, may 
be applied to reason and liberty “Had we" said he, “a 
place to stand upon, we might i awe the world ” 

The revolution in America presented in pobtics what was 
only theory in mechanics So deeply rooted were aU the 
governments of the old woild, and so effectually had the 
tyrannny and the antiquity of habit established itself over 
the mind, that no beginning could be made in Asia, 
Africa or Euiope, to refoim the political condition of man 
Pieedom had been hunted round the globe reason was 
considered as rebellion , and the slavery of fear had made 
men afiaid to think. 

But such IS the iriesistible nature of truth, that all it 
asks, and all it wants, is the bberty of appearing The 
sun needs no inscription to distmguish him from dark- 
ness, and no sooner did the American governments dis- 
play themselves to the world, than despotism felt a shock, 
and man began to contemplate redress 

The mdependence of America,considered merely as a sep- 
aration from England, would have been a mattei but of little 
importance, had it not been accompanied by a revolution in 
the principles and practice of government She made a 
stand, not for herself only, but for the world, and looked 
beyond the advantages which she could receive Even the 
Hessian, though hired to fight agamst hei, may live to 
bless his defeat, and England, condemning the viciousness 
of its government, rejoice in its miscarriage 
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A» Amoricft wm the onW spot In the political worid where 
thei principles of univerBsTr^omiation could be®L[i, bo sIbo 
WEB it the bert m the njitural worid, An msqidI^^ of cdp> 
cumitancee conapirod^ not onW to give birth, but to add 
glgantio maturity to ita pnnclplee. The scene which that 
country preeents to the eye of the spectator, has something 
in it which goneo^tes and eaxliOTes great idea*. Kattire 
appears to him m magmtude. 13ie migh^ objects he be* 
holds, act upon his mind by enlarging it, and he partatea of 
the greatnees he contemplates. Its &st settlers were emi- 
granta from different E'^pean nations, and of di^'erstftod 
profeaaions of reHgioii, retiring firom the governmental per 
secntiona of the md world, and meeting m the new, not as 
enomlea, but as brothers. The wants which neceeaarily 
accompany the cultivation of a wGderneea, produced among 
them a state of society, which ooimtriea long harassed by the 
q^oarrela and rnfanguee of governments, had neglected to 
ohenih. In anoh a situation man be^mes what he oughtto 
be. He sees hla speciee, not with the inhuman Idea of a 
natural enemy, but as kmdred , and ^e example shows to 
the arttfleiai world, that man mnst go back to nature for 
information. 


From the rapid progress which America maiea in eveiy 
species of unprovomenti It is rational to conclude that if tLe 
governments of ArifL, Africa and Enrop^ had begun on a 
prmoiple wimnar to that of America, cn* ^d they not been 
very early corrupt^ therefrom, thoae countries must by this 
time have been In a far superior condition to what th^ aret 


of the old worid to be new. just struggling with the dilfi 
cnlbes and hardships of an Infant settlement. He cou.d not 
enppote that the hordee of miserable poor, with which old 
eonntnes abound, could be a^ other than those who had 
not yet been able to proride for themsHvet- little would 
he think they wore the consequeuce of what iu such coum 

tries is caDpd government. . , u 

If, from the more wretcheo parts of the old worio, we 
loot at those wluch are in an advanoed state of improve- 
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oxcrciBcii, to l\irniph new protcncea for revenue and taxation* 
It watclics prosperity as its i>roy, and penn-ts none to escape 
witbout a tiibute 

As levolutions ln\e bc^un, (and as the piobability is 
always prreatci ai^uinst a thinj:; beginning, tlian of proceed 
mg after it lias bcirnn) jt is natural to expect that other 
revolutions will lolloiv The ainaring and still lucrcaBiug 
expenses uitli which old govorninonta aie conducted, the 
numerous M ars the> engage m or provoke, the cinbariass- 
monts they till ow m the ^^a^ ol universal civilization and 
commerce, and the oppicsshm and usurpation acted at home, 
have Mcaried out the natieucc, and exhausted the property 
of the woild 111 such a situation, and with such examples 
already existing, revolutions ate to he looked for, Tliey are 
become sulgectR of umvorsal conversation, jind may be con- 
sidered as the tndcr of the day. 

If systems of go\ ernment can be introduced loss ex-pciisive, 
and more prodiicti\ c of general bajipincss, than those which 
have existed, all attempts to oppose their }irogress will in 
the end prove fiuitlcss Reason, like time, will make its 
own way, and prejudice will fall in the combat with interest 
If universal peace, harmony, civilization and commerce are 
ever to he the liappy lot of man, it cannot he accomplished 
hut by a rcvolntion m the piesent system of govenmients. 
All tiie monaichical govemmeuts are military "War is 
their trade, plunder and revenue then objects \Vliile such 
governments continue, peace has not the absolute seciinty of 
a day. "Wliat is the history of all monaicliicnl governmente 
but a disgustful picture of numan wietchcdness, and the ac- 
cidental icspite of a few years’ repose? "Weaned with war, 
and tired with human biitcheiy, they sat down to rest ana 
called it peace This certamly is not the condition that 
heaven mtended for man ; and if this he monarchy^ well 
might monarchy he reckoned among the sins of the Jews 

The revolntions which formerly took place in the woild, 
had nothmg m them that interested the bulk of mankind. 
They extended only to a change of persons and measures, 
but not of prmciples, and rose or fell among the common 
ti ansactions of the moment Wliat we now behold, may not 
impioperly be called a “ counter revolutAonP Conquest and 
tyranny, at some early period, dispossessed man of his lights, 
and he is now recovering them And as the tide of human 
Affairs has its ebb and How in directions contrary to each, 
other, BO also is it m this. Government founded on a morod 
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theory., on a ar/ilem qf untveraal peace, on the xndq^easxbU^ 
hereaxtary rights qf many ib now rerolring from wort to out 
by a Btrongor unprilse thin the govemmeiit of the Bword re- 
volyed from east to west It mtereetB not partionUr 
TidualB btit nationa in ita progreu, *Tif1 promieea a new era 
to the hnman race. 

The danger to which the snooees of revolntionfl i* moat 
exposed, is that of attempting them befhr© ie prmciplee on 
wmch they proceed, and the advantages to raralt from them, 
are snfflciently nnderitood. Almost every thing appertain- 
ing to the oircnmstancea of a nati^ has beenabso^ied and i 
oonfbnnded under the general and myatenons word ^otwm- 
fTisn^ Thon^ it avoids taking to its aooonnt the erran 
it oommits, and the misohiefe it occasions, it f*il<i not to 
arrogate to Itself whatever has the appearsnoe of proepen^ 

It robs industry of its honors, by pedantically malriM 
Itself the canae of ite effects, and pnrlomfl fiiim the genenU 
oharaoter of man, the merits that appertain to him as a 
sodal being 

It mav therefore be of nee In this day of revolntioni, to 
discriminate between those things whl^ are the effect of 
government, and those which are not This will best be 
done by taVing » review of sodely and dviliiation, and the 
conse^nencee igniting therefrtun, as things distlnot from 
what are callod govemmenta. By beg i n n i n g with this inves- 
tigation, we be able to ss^n effects to their proper 
eanses, and analyze the of common errors. 


OHAPTER L 

or socnBTT Ain) omLizATTOir 

A oMtiT part of that order which roignB among mankind 
If not the effect of government It had its or^in in the 
pnnmplcs of society, and the natural constitution of mam 
It fi-Hrt fd prior to government and would exist if the for 
mality of government was aboushed. The mutual depend 
ence and reciprocal interest which man has in maa, and all 
the narts of a dviUred community upon each other, create 
that gr^t of connexion which holds it together The 
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landholder, the farmer, the mannfacturer, the merchant, the 
tradesman, and every occnpation prospers by the aid which 
each receives from the other, and from the whole. Com- 
mon mterest regulates their concerns, and forms their laws ; 
and the laws Tmch common usage ordains, have a greater 
influence than the laws of government. In fine, society per 
forms for itself almost everything which is ascribed to gov- 
ernment. 

To understand the nature and quantity of government 
proper for man, it is necessary to attend to his character. 
As nature created him for social life, she fitted him for the 
station she intended. In aU cases she made his natural 
wants greater than his individual powers. No one man is 
capable, without the aid of society, of supplying his own 
wants ; and those wants acting upon every mdividual, im- 
pel the whole of them into society, as naturally as gravita- 
tion acts to a centre 

But she has gone further. She has not only forced man 
into society bv a diversity of wants, which the recijprocal 
aid of each otner can supply, but she has implanted m him 
a system of social affections, which, though not necessary tc 
his existence, are essential to his happmess There is no 
period in life when this love for society ceases to act. It be- 
gioB and ends with our being 

If we examine, with attention, into the composition and 
constitution of man, the diversity of talents in different men 
foi' reciprocally accommodating the wants of each other, his 
propensity to society, and consequently to preserve the ad- 
vantages resulting fiom it, we shall easily discover, that a 
great part of what is called government is mere imposi- 
fron. 

Government is no further necessary than to supply the few 
cases to which society and civilisation are not convemently 
competent; and mst^ces are not wanting to show that 
every thing which government can usefully add thereto, has 
been perfoimed by the common consent of society, without 
government. 

For upwards of two years from the commencement of the 
American war, and a longer period, in several of the Ameri- 
can states, there were no estabhshed forms of government. 
The old governments had been abolished, and the country 
was too much occupied in defence, to employ its attention 
in establishing new governments , yet, during this interval, 
order and harmony wore pieseived as mviolate as in any 
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otrant^ in Europe. There ie & natoiel aptnees In t"*"i and 
more bo in Boolety, ‘because it embraoea a greater Tanefy of 
^biLtiee and resourc^ to accommodate Seelf to whaterer 
Bitnabon it la in. The instant fbmial govemment ia 
aboliabed, iociety ‘b^m* to act. A general a«BOciation 
take* place, and common mteieet prodncee oommon soou 

&o far is h from being tree, as baa been pretended, that 
the abolition of any formS govemment is the dissolution of 
aodety, it acts by a contraiy impulse, and brings the latter 
the doaer t<^etber All that part of ite oiganiiation ■which 
it had committed to its government, devmves again 'upon 
itself^ and acts through & medium. "When men, as ■well 
from natural instmot as from romproeal benefits, have 
habituated themselves to social and oivihsed life, there is 
always enough of its pnncaplee m practice to cany them 
through any changes th^ may find ueoeesaiy or oonvenlant 
to mske m their government. In short, man is so naturally 
a creature of eode^, that it is almost impossible to put him 
out of it. 

ronxLsl ^-vemment makes but a small part of dvilised 
nfe , and -^en even the beet that human wisdom can devise 
is e^blished, it is a thing more in name and idea, than in 
fact. It 18 to the great and frmdamental pnnolplos of 
society and civilisation— to the common usage unirenally 
consented to, and mutu^y and reciprocally maintained— 
to the unceasing circulation of interest, which passing through 
ite innurnerabm ohannpiltt, invigorate the whole mass of 
dvilised man— it is to these things, infinitely more than any 
thing which even the beet instituted govemment can per- 
form, that the safety and proepenty of the mdividual and 
of the whole depends. 

The more penoct civilisation is, the less occasion has it for 
government, because more does it regulate its own 
afi&dra, arid govern itself, hut so contraiy ia the practice of 
old goremments to the reason of the case, that the osponses 

them increase in the proportion thty ought to diminish. 

It is but few general laws that dviUsod Ufo requires, and 
those of Buoh common usefalnoea, that whether th^ are on 
forced ‘by the forms of government or not, the effect will bo 
nearly the same. If ■we consider what the prindplca are 
•that first candenso man Into society, and what the motives 
that r^rnlate their mutual mterconrso ofrerwards, wo shall 
by the time we arrive at what Is called gOTcmmcni 
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that nearly the whole of the bnainess is performed by the 
natural operation of the parts upon each other. 

MaUj with respect to all those matters, is more a creature 
of consistency tJian he is aware of, or than govemmenta 
would wish him to believe. All the ^rcat laws of society 
are laws of natui e. Tliosc of trade and commerce, whether 
witli respect to the intercourse of individuals, or of nations, 
are laws of mutual and recipiocal interest. They are fol- 
lowed and obeyed, because it is the interest of the parties so 
to do, and not on account of any formal laws their govern- 
ments may impose or interpose. 

But how often is the natural propensity to society dis- 
turbed or destroyed by tlic opeiations of government! 
"When the latter, instead of being engrafted on the prmci- 
ples of the former, assumes to evist lor itself, and acts by 
pai^iiahties of favor and oppression, it becomes the cause of 
the mischiefs it ought to pi event. 

If we look hack to tlic riots and tumults, which at various 
times have happened in England, wo shall find, that they 
did not proceed from the want of a government, bnt that 
government was itself the generating cause , mstead of eon- 
sohdatmg society, it divided it ; it deprived it of its natural 
cohesion, and engendeied discontents and disorders, which 
otherwise wonld not have existed In those associations 
which men promiscuously foim for the purpose of tiade, or 
of any concern, in which government is totally out of the 
question, and in winch they act mei ely on the principles of 
society, we see how naturally the various parties mute ; and 
this shows, by comparison, that governments, so far from 
being always the cause or means of order, are often the 
destruction of it The riots of 1180 had no other source than 
the remains of those prejudices, which the government itself 
had encouraged But with respect to England there are also 
other causes. 

Excess and inequality of taxation, however disguised In 
the means, never fail to appear m theii effect. As a great 
mass of the community are thrown thereby mto poverty and 
discontent, they are constantly on the brink of commotion: 
and, deprived, as they unfortunately are, of the means of 
information, are easily heated to outrage Whatever the 
apparent cause of any nots may be, the real one is always 
want of happiness It shows that somethm^ is wrong in 
the system or government, that injures the feheity by which 
society is to be preserved 
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Birt M fkct Is snpeHor to rettoniflg, tlio iniUnce of AmstJc* 

presents itself to con£nn these ohsorTations. If there U m 
ooTmtry tn the world, where ooncord, ecoordiiif to wimir^p Tt 
calonUtlon, would be least eraiected, it li America. 

as It is, of people fipm dfflerent nation*,* aconstomed to 
different forms and habits of TOvemnient, speeiiiig different 
languagee, and more diffarenr in their moi* of wonhip, Jt 
womd jrepear that the union of such a people was Impracti- 
cahle , out by the simple operation of oonstmoting gorem- 
ment on the pnnoiplefl of godety and the rights (ff man, 
eroTT difflcnlty retire, and all Ibe parts are Drought into 
cordial nnlaom Ther^ the poor are not oppressed, the rich 
are not privilegod. XnaoBtiy a not mortifieQ by the splendid 
extravagance of a oourt rioting at its e:q)ense. Th^ 
are few, because their goreminent is just, and as there is 
nothing to render them wrotohed, there ii nothing to engen 
der rlon and tumults. 

A metaphysictal man, like 3fr Burke, would have tortured 
his invention to dlaoover how nah a people could be gov 
emed. He would have suppoeed that some must be man- 
agod by frsnd, others {arce, and all by some conlriraDoe , 
that g^us must be hired to impose upon ignorance, and 
show and parade to fasoznate the vulgar Lcn in the shun* 
dance of his researohes, he wtnild hare reeolved and re-re- 
solved, and finallv ov^oohed the plain and easy road that 
lay directly before Mm. 

One of the great advantages of the American revolution 
has been, that It led to a discovery of the principlee, and laid 
open the impositian of governments. All the revolutioui 
tin ^en had been worbed within the atmew^ere of a court, 
and never on great floor of a natiou- partiea wore 
always of the of oourfers, and whatever was their 
rage for reformatloTi, they car^Uy preserved the fraud of 
the profession. 


• P*rt of AaitriM vhUt li riMnSj mIM Ncv'Eulkod, ladedlar 
Jtew^smpdilr^ lUiiialTiiiatfj, BhoM uS OenoieUevt, U p*opl*3 

cUcSt bj EncQ& davenklutU. la tii« ttole of K«ir York sbmt tutf or* 
DoUt tba mt Engtlii, Beoteii, »od IiWi. I» KrwJemy « solxtttrt ef Ia(. 
Bibnd Dvtdi «hh miM 8cot«li ood Iriab. U reoBiTtrult iboot oat tUrd 
«n V n irTMt , mother Oitma*, *ad lb* rtaulodw Sertih tad Irtrii, »W» iomi 
&wed«. Tbi to the oocawd hiT* « gmler propordoo cf Eniflih 

UaBtbiod«liiUlt*,bctbi*nofUiemU>eTtli»oditn«; and beridei tboot 
tli*r» or* « «nridir*Ue aonber of Freoei, *od *oio* few of ifl 
tlM Enropwa BMiont, ijln* on tt* tmtL Th* wbetooi 

etoottlnottOT an tU Piwbrtoitoii bet M on* •«! b itUbDibed oW 
«BO(b«r tod iB mtn u« eqtiaUr dUzen*. 
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I'l nil {*n''v to >1. »nr*‘ t** ^oionmirnt nfi n 

thjjo: jnn-1'' ti|> •<: jnwV“j« , 'v)»ioh Otjl^ HiPiJin'‘ht''? UJulor- 
»to>l. nij'i t?!*;. }i.<i tro.n ;'n ntiiH-nt’ i»f !lir tmlion, 
th” «o‘h tint *.\ ' ]vt ;tt tinfil V' nfuiuh, 

c ?. ,7 c 1 , it . t'‘>' . 
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ll'iViMi* {Si!< 4 'h]<t*.o 3< 1 to ilinl tJu‘ Ponnl nful 

i ito oTjua'i i^t ^ of j)> rforiiuli^' uitliin 

nil!*’'’. ‘Vi ’. tli.tij* }4« ‘ irv to jt" protpv tsuii ftudgourn* 
A Uo ti'oj'^vr, on t’.i ot!» r u iiulf *0 tn) o n review 
of ’! \* jTi. ' ' n* u*<l 0(0 vrntm nt tiiul oxntnmo v. hctlior their 
princ rnoi pr.-;».t 4 < n^o potto j>on(Knt thereto. 


CIIAITEU IL 

ov Tin: oj.totN <•} Tur Jon - jim oijo ooMuo.jtrr^'m^ 

It i*' ijnp('-'.;j,l(. thnt'Ui'h otncrninenifi jt 5 hiiAc hitiicrto 
cx5^t^.4 »n the uorl'h eoiihl li'ive eoinincnecd hv nny other 
iiiLMn-i thfin .1 toj t) xioIatioTj of o^tr’^ pniirijilc, ‘'.'icrccl find 
moral 'rio* oh*-* nnty m nhn h iho origin oj nil the present 
oM fro.< nmovit* »** huro'd, nnplK,-» the find djF;(rnco 

mth ^vln< h the; h*"^m TIu oriffin of the present ern- 
rnutt*- ui Amonen fijoi I r.uice ;;il! o\cr be remembered, bo* 
euu'-elt j** iiunoribleto record it ; but ;;jlh re, poet to the 
re'^t, c'lcn il iti' ry hii<? couMjrncd tliem to the tomb of time, 
;;ithout un im cription 

It could bine been no difiicult thin;? in thccnrly and f-oli- 
tnr; u^^es of the world, ;; bile the chief employment of nien 
wfih that of attomlin" lloclcs and lierde, for n br.udiUi of 
ruffians to ovenun u (onntrj, and lay it under contribution 
Their po;;er bein;^ thus celnbhsbcd, the chief of the band 
contrived to lose the name of robber in that ot monarch , 
and lienee the ori'^^in of monareliy and kiiiffs 

Tlie ojj^in of the '^oieinment of En^^mnd, bo far as it 
relates to what is called its lino of monarchy, bcin" one of 
the latest, is pcihaps the best iccordcd. Tlic hatred winch 
the [N^onnan invasion and tyranny bccat, must have been 
deeply rooted in the nation, to have ouuived the contrivanco 
to obliterate it Tlioiif^h not .1 courtier will talk of the cur 
few bell, not a villac^c in Enirland lias forgotten it. 
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by nolencej vm oondderod by otbere fts lawful to be 
and a second plunderer Bnocewed tbe first They alternate^ 
myoded tbe donmuona wblcb eaob had awigned to 
and the brutality with which tfa w treatedeSi other explains 
the original character of monarchy It was ruffian torturmg 
ruffian. The conqueror conaldened the oonquered not as hS 
prisoner, bnt his property He led him in triumph rattling 
m. chai n fl , and doomed him, at pleasure, to slayery or dsa th. 
As time obliterated the history of theor beglimii^ their suo- 
ceesors aasumed new appearancee, to cut off me entaU of 
their disCTace, but their princrolee and objects remamed the 
same. What at first was plimdar assumed the softer name 
of revenue , and the power they originally usurped, they 
affected to inherit. 

From such begmnmg of goTemments, what oould bo ex 
pected, buta contmualsyst^of warandeoctortLonl It has 
established itself into a trade. The nee is not peculiar to 
one more than to another, butlsthecoruiDon pnnapleof alL 
There does not exist withm such uoyenmentB aetanfina 
whereon to Ingraft reformation, ana the ^orteet and most 
eSeotual reia«^ is to begm anew 

What scenes of horror, what j>erfection of iniquity^ 
present themselyea in contemplating the character, ana 
renewing the history of such goyearunenta I If wo would 
delineate human nature with a hasencsa of heart, and hypo* 


faults about him. Is not up to tho character 

Oan we poalbly suppose that If goromment had originated 


m a right piinc 
wrong cue, that 


Indple, and had not an interest In pnnuing a 
lat me world could hare been In tho wretched 
ime condition wo hare seen it 1 What mduco- 


another country 1 Or what inducement has tho mannfao- 
tarer! What is donfimon to them, or to any class of men in 
a nation I Does it add on aero to any man^s estate, or ralso 
itsTRluol Aro not conquest and dtteat each of the same 
pnee, sud taxes the noTer-fafling oousequencef Though 
JiiTreasoulng may be good to a nation, It is not so to a 
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govcmmonL Wiir ib tho taro tnblo of go%GminciitB, and 
nation^ the dupc-^ of t)je game. 

If tlii'io li- any ihuig to under at m line miserable cccno 
of govormnont^, nmro tlinn inigh! 1)0 cxpcctod, it jb tho pro- 
gro-- \U)ieli tho poncofn! .arl^ of agricnlfiirc, manufactures, 
and commerce have muie. beneath such a Icmg accumulat- 
ing load ol di-eourngemoni and oj>j)rLtF5ton. It hcrves to 
^ho>'i th.nl in*-tincl in amnnlB dot^. not act witli Btronger 
impulBo than the ]»nnci{>le- of Boctoly and ciMiizatlon ono- 
rate in man. Under all dn-conragomentB, ho pursues liifl 
object, and fields to nothing but impossibiHtios. 


OnAPTEll ID. 

OF THK OLD .NKW SlBTlU.tfl OK 0O\'EJCNlttnrr. 

Kothi.vo can ajipeir more contiadictoiy than tlio prin- 
ciples on wliieli the old governments began, and tho con- 
dition to vlnch society, ciMli/.ifion ana commerce, are 
capiblo of ciurjnig mankind. Go^e^lment, on tho old 
B^^tenl, ib an asBumpnon ot power, ioi the nggrnndizoment 
of lUelf , on tlie new, a delegation ot pow'or tor llie common 
beuetit of socicl}. Uhe foimcr sujjpoilb itsell by keeping 
up a s\btcm ot v..ir; tlic latter promotcR a B^stein of peace, 
as the tiuc means of ciiiichmg a nation. The one en- 
courages national piejudices; the othei promotes universal 
society as the means of universal coinmoice. Tho one 
measuies its prosperity bj tho quantity of lovenuo it ex- 
torts ; the other f»roves its excellence, by the small quantity 
of taxes It recmircs. 

Ml . Burke lias talked of old and new whigs If he can 
amuse liimself with childish names and distinctions, I shall 
not interrupt Ins pleasure. It is not to him, bnt to tho 
Abbe Sieyes, that 1 address tins chapter. I am already en- 
gaged to tho latter gentleman, to discuss the subject of 
monarchical govei nmont ; and as it naturally occm s in com- 
paimg the old and now systems, I make this tho oppoitnnity 
of piesentmg to him my observations I shall occasionally 
take Mr Bm‘ke in my way 

Tliough it might be proved that the system of government 
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now called the n«t 0 . Is the moat andeiit in pnneiple of a& 
that have existed, oeing fonnded on the m ngfnal inherent 
rights of man vet, as tyranny and the sword have sus- 
pended the oxerclee of thoee riMti for many cantnriee past^ 
it serves better the pmposa of distinction to call it the nsw, 
tiian to claim the ri^t of ftajlmg H the oli 

The first general distinction between those two systems, 
is. that the one now called the old is her^d^iarg^ eSher m 
whole or in part , and the new is entirelv Y«pre*wUii¥Ot* It 
rgeota all hereditary government 

Is^ As being an imposition on TnanVfnil , 

3d, As Inadeqnate to the purposes for which govemment 
is necessary 

"With respect to the first of these heads — cannot be 
proved ^ what right hereditary government oonld Ixgin 
neither docs there exist within the compass of mortal power, 
a right to estabUah it. has no anmonty over posterity 

m matters of personal right , and therefore, no man, or body 
of men, bad, or can have, a right to sd up berediUiy 
government, "Vrere even onraelvai to come again inm 
existence, instead of being succeeded by posterity, we have 
not now the right of tafrmg from ourselves the n^ts which 
would then be onrs. On wbat gronnd, then, do wo pretend 
to take them from others t 

All hereditary govemment is in its nature tyranny An 
heritable crown, or on heritable throne, or by what other 
fandfol name stioh things may be called, havo no other sig- 
nificant explanation than that mankind are heritable pro 
perty To mhent a government, is to inherit the people, as 
if ^ey were flocks and herds. 

With reflect to the second bead, that of being InadequRto 
to the purposes for which govamment is necessary, wo havo 
only to conrider what gorermnent essentially is, and com- 
pare it with the circnmstances to which herMitary govern 
ment is subject. 

Government ought to bo a thing always in full mntunU 
It ought to be so eonstnictod a* to bo superior to all the 
accidents to which individual man is subject and, tUorcforc, 
hereditary succession, by being to them aU^ is the 

most irregular and imperfect of ail the systems of govem- 

have heard the ngUt of man called a UotUxng sys- 
tern bat the only system to which the word UttUxno is 

truly applicable, is the hereditary monarchical system. It I* 
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& Byfitem of mental levdting. It mdiscriminatelv admits 
every species of cliaracter to tlie same authority. Vice and 
virtue, iterance and wisdom, in short, every quality, good 
or had, is put on the same level. Kings succeed, each other, 
not as rationale, but as animals Can we then be surpnsea 
at the abject state of the human mind m monarchical coun- 
tries, when the government itself is formed on such an abject 
levelling system ? — ^It has no fixed character. To-day it is 
one thing ; and to-morrow it is something else. It changes 
with the temper of every succeedmg individual, and is sub- 
ject to all the varieties of each. It is government through 
the medium of passions and accidents It appears undhr 
all the various characters of childhood, decrepitude, dotage, 
a thing at nurse, in leading strings, and on crutches It 
reverses the wholesome order of nature It occasionally 
puts children over men, and the conceits of non-age over 
wisdom and experience. In short, we cannot conceive a 
more ndiculous figure of government, than hereditary suc- 
cession, in all its cases, presents 

Oould it be made a decree in nature, or an edict regis- 
tered in heaven, and man could know it, that virtue and 
wisdom should mvariebly appertain to hereditary succes- 
sion, the objections to it woiud be removed ; but when we 
see that nature acts as if she disowned and sported with the 
hereditary system ; that the mental characters of successors, 
in all countries, are below the average of human under- 
standing ; that one is a tyrant, another an idiot, a third 
insane, and some aU three together, it is impossible to attach 
confidence to it, when reason m man has power to act. 

It IS not to the abbe Sieyes that I need apply this reason- 
ing ; he has already saved me that troume by givmg his 
own opinion on the case “ If it be asked,” says he, “ what 
is my opinion with respect to hereditary right, I answer, 
without hesitation, that, in good theory, an hereditary 
transmission of any power or office, can never accord with 
the laws of true representation. Hereditaryship is, in this 
sense, as much an attaint upon principle, as an outrage upon 
society. But let us,” contmues he, “ refer to the history of 
all elective monarchies and prmcipalities ; is there one in 
which the elaitive mode is not worse than the^ hereditary 
succession ?” 

As to debating on which is the worst of the two, it is ad- 
mitting both to be bad; and herem we are agreed^ The 
preference which the aboe uiven* is a condemnation of 
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the thin^ Jie prefera. Such a mode of reaflonmg on soch a 
idlgect li inedmuBihlsy hecanae it flnnl^ amomiti to an 
acciiBatioii of provldonj^ a« jf the had left to rn^r, no other 
choice 'With Teepect to wvemnient, than between two erlli, 
the beat of which he admltB to be, “ on t*pon pruv- 

oiplcj and on oxnkogt Mpon sooieiy ^ 

Faediig otct, for the preeent, all the evili and mitchidt 
which monarchy hae oecasioi^d in the world, nothing ^-n 
more effectnally prove it* nteXeuneet m a lUte of cyoU 
than making it hereditaiy Would wo make 
ai^ office hereditary that required •witdom and abilitiee to 
fill it 1 And where ■wiadom and abOitiet are not necessary, 
such an office, whatever it may be, os snpcirflnDna or ins^ 
nificant. 

Hereditary succeaslan ia a bnrleeqne upon monarchy It 
puts it in the mort rldlcolorua light, ^ preeenting It as an 
office which any child or idiot mar ml It requires somo 
talent* to be a common mechamo, oatto bo a khm, require# 
only the animal figure of a man — a sort of breotElng auto* 
matoru This sort of suparetibon may lest a few years 
more, but it cannot long resist the awakened reason and 
inter^ of mam 

As to Hr Bnrke, he is a stickler for monarchy, not alto- 
gether as a pensioner, if he i* one, ■which I believe^ but as a 
political TTig-n ffe has taken up a contemptible opinion of 
mankind, who, m their turn, are taking up the same of him. 
Ho consider* as a herd of b€angs mat must be govomod 

by firaud, effigy, and show , and an idol would be as good a 
figure of monarchy with hlru, as a man, I will, however, do 
him the justice to say, that, ■with respect to America, ho 
"hns been very complimentary He always contended, at 


neceBsary m their govammeuta. 

the componson between horoditaiy and elective 
monarSy, wU^ the obbo hod made, is nnncccssary to the 
caae, because the ropresentatiTO mtem rt^ects both , yet 
were I to make the comparison, I should deddo contraiy to 
what ho has done. . , , , , 

Tho dvil wars which have origmatod from contested hero 
dltary are more numerous, and have been more 

dreaofol, and of longer continuance, than thoso which Imre 
been occamonod bv election. All iho dvli wa» in Franco 
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arose from the hereditary system ; they were either produced 
by hereditary claims, or by the imperfection of the hereditary 
form, which admits of regencies, or monarchy at nurse. 
With respect to England, its history is full of the same mis- 
fortunes. . The contests for succession between the houses ot 
York and Lancaster, lasted a whole century ; and others of 
a similar nature hare renewed themselves since that period. 
Those of 1715 and 1745, were of the same kind. The suc- 
cession-war for the crown of Spam embroiled almost half of 
Europe The disturbances in Holland are generated from 
the hereditaiyship of the stadtholder. A government calling 
itself free, with an hereditary office, is Eke a thorn in the 
flesh, that produces a fermentation which endeavors to dis- 
charge it. 

But I might go farther, and place also foreign wars, of 
whatever kmd, to the same cause It is by addmg the 
evil of hereditary succession to that of monarchy, t^t a 
permanent family interest is created, whose constant objects 
are dominion and revenue Poland, though an elective 
monarchy, 'has had fewer wars than those wmch ai*e heredi- 
tary , and it is the only government that has made a volun- 
taiy essay, though but a smaU one, to reform the condition 
of the country. 

Having thus glanced at a few of the defects of the old, 
or hereditary systems of government, let us compare it with 
the new or representative system. 

The representative system takes society and civilization for 
its basis? nature, reason, and experience for its guide 

Erpeiience, m all ages, and m all countries, nas demon- 
strated, that it is impossible to control nature m her distn- 
bution of mental powers She gives them as she pleases. 
Whatever is the rule by which she, apparently to us, scatters 
them among mankind, that rule remains a secret to man. It 
would be as ndiculous to attempt to fix the hereditaiyship 
of human beauty, as of wisdom. 

Whatever wisdom constituently is, it is like a seedless 
plant ; it may be reared when it appears ; but it cannot be 
vobantarily produced. There is always a sufficiency some- 
where m the general mass of society for all pmposes ; but 
with respect to the parts of society, it is continually changmg 
its place. It rises m one to-day, in another to-morrow, and 
has most probably visited in lotation every family of the 
earth, and again withdrawn 

As this is the order of nature, the order of government 
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muft ii©c 86 «ajilj follow It, at gorenunant wflL m wo tee It 
doee, degenentte Into ignorance. Tlie her^Urr Bystain, 
Uier^ore, ib as repugnant to Immiin wiadoni, u to ntunan 
nghte , and u aa abaord as it u imjiut. 

Ae the repnbhc of lettarabnngB forward the beet lltenuy 
prodnotionfl, by giving to genini a fair and uniyergal chance, 
60 the representative gyatein of goTermnent u r^lgn^a t ed to 
produce the wiseet lawa, by collecting wiadona where it can 
be fonnd. I smile to myaelf when I oontamplaie the ndico' 
Ions inaaffnificanoe into which literature and all the sdencea 
would amt, were they made hereditanr , and I cany the 
same idea into govurnmenta. heremliiy governor is as 
mcouaiBtent as ar hereditary author I know not whether 
Homer or Eudid had sons , but I will venture an opinion, 
that if thpy had^ and had their works unfinished, those 
sons could not have completed them* 

Do we need a stronger evideuoe of the abaurdlty of here- 
ditary government, than is eeen in the descendants of those 
men, in any line or life, who once were famous f Is there 
scarcely an instance in whidi there is not a to^ reverse of 
the character t It appears as If the tide of mental faculties 
flowed as fi^ as it could in certain channels, and then forsocdc 
its course, and arose m others. How irrational then Is the 
hereditarv system which establishes cb aim oils of power, in 
company with which wisdom refufles to flow I By contmu 
Ing this absurdity, man is in perpetual- contradiction wifla 
himself, he accepts, for a long, or a chief magistrate, 
or a legislator, a person whom ne would not elect for a 
oonstADle- 

It appears to general observation, that rovolutiona create 
genius and talents , bat those ©vents do no more than bring 


grave. As it is to the advantage of aocicty that the whole 
of Its faculUea should be employed, the construction of gov 
emment ought to bo such a* to bring forward, by a quiet 
and r^lar operation, all that extent of capacity which 

never foUs to appear In revolutlona. 

This cannot take place in the insipid state of horodltarv 
ffovoniment, not only because it prerimta, but IraaM U 
operates to benumb When the mind of a nation is bowed 
down by any political suporftitlon In Its wremmentj such 
aa hereditary sucooasion is, it loaca a oonsldorable portion of 
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its po'n'ers on all other subjects and objects Hereditaiy 
succession requires the same obedience to ignorance, as to 
wisdom ; and when once the mind can bring itself to pay 
this indiscriminate leverence, it descends below the stature 
of mental manhood. It is fit to be great only in little 
thmgs. It acts a treachery upon itselq and sunbcates the 
sensations that urge to detection. 

Though the ancient governments present to us a miserable 
picture of the condition of man, thei e is one which above all 
others exempts itself from the general description I mean 
the democracy of the Athemans "Wo see more to admire 
and less to condemn, m that great, extraordinary people, 
than in any thmg which history affords 
Mr Burke is so little acquainted with constituent prm- 
ciplea of government, that he confounds democracy anJ re- 
presentation together. Representation was a thmg un- 
known in the ancient democracies In those the mass of 
the people met and enacted laws (grammatically speakmg) 
in the hist person. Simple democracy was no other than 
the co mm on hall of the ancients It signifies the form, as 
well as the public pnnciple of the government As these 
democracies mcreased m population, and the territory ex 
tended, the simple democratical form became unwieldy and 
impracticable ; and as the system of representation was not 
known, the consequence was, they either degenerated con 
vulsively into monarchies, or became absorbed mto such as 
then existed Had the system of representation been then 
imderstood, as it now is, there is no reason to beheve that 
those forms of government, now called monarchical or ans- 
tocratical, would ever have taken place. It was the want 
of some method to consohdate the parts of society, after it 
became too populous, and too extensive for the simple de- 
mocratical form, and also the lax and sohtary condition of 
shepherds and herdsmen in other parts of the world, that 
afforded opportumties to those unnatural modes of govern- 
ment to begin. 

As it is uecessaiy to clear away the rubbish of errors, mto 
which the subject of government has been thrown, I shall 
proceed to remark on some others 

It has always been the political craft of courtiers and court 

g overnments, to abuse sometlung which they called repub- 
camsm; but what republicanism was, or is, they never 
attempt to explain Let' us examine a little mto this case. 
The only forms of government are, the democratical, the 
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•mtooratical the monrrducal, aiid what ia now called tho^ 
representatiYe 

Wliftt ifl called a r^TuWw, la not any wri%eulat form of 
government. It la whoIlT <itaracteriBtioal of the pmpcTt, 
matter, or olgect for whicn government on^t to he msti* 
tuted, and on which it u to he employed, r^^^nibUoa^ the 
pnbho aflSuTBj or the puhlic good, or, literally tranilated, 
the puUxo thAixg It is a word of a goro original, referring 
to wnat oimht to he the character and hnaineas of govern 
ment, andm this sense it is naturally opposed to the word 
moncerohy^ which hnA a base original lignmMtion. It means 
arhitraiT power m an individoal person , in the exercise of 
which, Mmadf and not the r»^n*Wtoo, is the object. 

Every government that doee not act on the principle of a 


xtepubllcan government is no other than government estab* 
Uahed and conducted for the interest of me pnbHc, as well 
mdivldnally as oollectively It is not necessarily connected 
with any particnlar fonn, bnt it most naturally sssomates 
with the representative form, as being best caJcolated to 
Beotnre the end for wbdch a nation is at the expense of teap- 
porting it. 

Various forms ofgOTemment have affected to slyl© them- 
selves republics, inland caDs Itself a republic, but is in 
iact an herodita^ anstocraoy, with what is called on olective 
monarchy Hnllt^ Tid f*llw itself a republic, which is chiefly 
anstocratical, with an hereditary stadtholoarship Bnt the 
government of America, which is wholly on the system of 
representation, is the only real republic in character and 

i iracbce, that now cxiita. Its govcniTnent has no other ob- 
ect than the public business oi the nation, and therefore it 
I properly a republic , and the Americans have taion caro 
that £A^ and no other, shall be the object of their TOvero- 
menh by their rejecting every thing hereditary, and eeta- 
b ljflhTng goTomment on the system or roprosentabon only 
Those who have said that a republic Is not a/orm of^v- 
omment >^lnnUtpid for countries of great extend mistook, In 
the flrat place, the hunn<s$ of a govemment, for a form of 
government , for the equally appertainB to every 

extent of tOTtory and popnlation- And, in the second 
place, if they meant ainr thing with respect to form^ it was 
the^nple democraticalfonn, such as was the mode of gov 
emment in the ondent dernocradoe, in which there was no 
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representation. The ease, therefore, is not that a republic 
cannot be extensive, but that it cannot be extensive on the 
simple democratic form ; and the question naturally presents 
itself. What is the hest form of gov&mmmt for conducim^ 
the EES-PUBLiaA or public busiiiesb of a naiion, after U 
heoomes too exctensime and ggojpulous for the simfle demooraM- 
cod form f 

It cannot be monarchy, because monarchy is subject to an 
objection of the same amount to which the democratical 
form was subject. 

It IS possible that an individual may lay down a system 
of principles, on which government shah be constitutionally 
established to any eirtent of temtoiy. This is no more than 
an operation of the mind acting by its own powers. But 
the practice upon those prmciple8,-a8 applying to the various 
and numerous circumstances of a nation, its agriculture, 
manufactures, trade, commeice, &c., require a Imowledge, 
of a different kmd, and which can be had only from the 
various parts of society It is an assemblage of practical 
knowledge, which no one individnal can possess ; and there- 
fore the monarchical form is as much limited, in useful prac- 
tice, from the incompetency of knowledge, as was the demo- 
cratical form, from the multiphcity of population. The one 
degenerates, by extension, mto confusion; the other mto 
ignorance and mcapacity, of which all the great monarchies 
are an evidence. The monarchical form, therefore, could 
not be a substitute for the democratical, because it has equEil 
inconvemences 

Much less could it when made hereditaiy. This is the 
most effectual of all forms to preclude knowledge Heither 
could the high democratical mind have voluntarily yielded 
itself to be governed by children and idiots, and all the mot- 
ley insignmcance of character, which attends such a mere 
animal system, the disgrace and the reproach of reason and 
of man. 

As to the aristocratical form, it has the same vices and 
defects with the monarchical, except that the chance of 
abilities is better from the proportion of numbers, but 
there is still no security for the right use and apphcation 
of them.* 

Eeferring, then, to the original simple democracy, it 
affords the true data from which government on a largo 

• For a character of anstocrncy, the render is referred to Rights of Man, 
part i p 48 et seq 
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tcalo am begin. It is ineap^ble of flxtmudon, not from Ifr 
principle, bnt from the inconvenience of it* form, and 
monarohy and anstocraoy fixrai their incapacity Retaming, 
then , democracy as the gronnd, and rgecting the corr up t 
systems of monhrchy and anatocracy, the representative sy*- 
t^ naturally presents itself, remedying at onoe the defect* 
of the simple democracy a* to form, and the incapacity of 
the other two with regard to knowledge. 

Simple democracy was sool^ governing itaelf withont 
the use of sooondaiy mean*. ingrafting representation 
noon democracy, we arrive at a system of government oapa 
ble of embracing and ooniedorating all the varion* intercatt* 
and every extent of temtoTy and population , and that algo 
with advantage* as much superior to hereditary government, 
as the republic of lettera i* to heredJtay literature 

It is on this system that the American government was 
founded. It is representation ingrafted upon democrat 
It has settled the form by a scale paraBel in all cases to tho 
extent of the pnndple. What Athen* was m miniatnr& 
America will be in magnitude. The one was the wonder of 
the ancient world — the other is bocomii^ the adnurstios 
and m<^el of ^e present It is the easiest of all the forms 
of goremment to be understood, and the most eligible in 
praoboe and exdudee at onoe the ignorance and iuseouri^ 
of the hereditary mode, and Ae inconvenience of the simple 
democracy 

It is impoasible to conceive a lystem of government caps 
ble of acting over such an extent of temtoiT, and such a 
circle of interests, as is produced by the operanon of reprch 
sentatioii- Frauoo, great and populous as it is, is but a spot 
in the capociousneas of the system It adapts itself to all 
posaible cases. It is preferable to aimpl© democracy ovm in 
Bmall temtonea. Athens, by represenUtiou, would liavo 
furoassed her own democracy 

That which is called government, or rather that which wo 
ought to ooucolve goTemment to ^ is no more than some 

common centre, in which all thoperts of Bociotr unite. This 

cannot be establl^ed by any method so conducive to the 
vanou* interests of the community, a* by flio roprosontaUro 
evstem. It concentrates the kno^odgo necessary to the in- 
temts of tho parte, and of the whole. It places wrwnmonl 
in a state of constant maturity It is, as has »frcady bcOT 
obicrrcd, never young, never old. It is subject noiUicr (o 
nonago nor dotage. It is norcr in the cradle nor on emtehea. 
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It ftdmite not of ft Bcparation between knowledge and power, 
and is BUperior, ns government ought alwaye to ho, to all the 
the accidents of individual man, and is tberoforo Buporior to 
wliat is called monarchy. 

A nation is not a body, the figure of which is to bo repre- 
sented by the Imnian body ; but is like a body contained 
within a circle, liaving a common centre, in wliich every 
diuBincetB; and that centre is formed by representation. To 
connect representation with what is called monarchy, is 
eccentric government. Repreaentation is of itself the dele- 
gated monaichy of a nation, and cannot debase itself by 
dividing it with another. 

Hr. Burke haa two or three times in Ins parliamentary 
Bpecclics, and in Ine publications, made use of a jingle of 
words that convoj'cd no ideas. Speaking of government, he 
says, “ It is better to have monarchy for its basis, and repub- 
licanism for its corrective, than republicanism lor its basis, 
and monarchy for its corrective ” If he means that it is 
better to correct folly with wisdom, than wisdom with follv, 
I will no otherwise contend with him, than to say, it would 
bo much better to reject the folly altogether. 

But what is this thing wliieh iMr. Buike calls monarchy? 
Will he ovplain it: all mankind can imderstand what repre- 
sentation IB ; and that it must nccessaiily include a variety 
of knowledge and talents But what security is there for 
the same qualities on the part of monarchy ? Or, when this 
monarchy is a child, where then is the wisdom ? Wliat does 
it know about government? ^Vho then is the monarch ? or 
where is the monarchy ? If it is to bo performed by regency, 
it proves to be a farce. A regency is a mock species of re- 

E ubhe, and the whole of monaichy deserves no better appel- 
ition. It 18 a thing as various as imagination can pamt. 
It has none of the stable character that government ought 
to possess Every succession is a revolution, and every re- 
gency a counter-revolution The whole of it is a scene of 
perpetual court cabal and intrigue, of which Mr. Burke is 
himself an instance 

Whether I have too little sense to see, or too much to he 
imposed upon : whether I have too much or too little pride, 
or of anything else, I leave out of the question ; but certain 
it is, that what is called monarchy, always apjiears to me a 
Billy, contemptible thing I compare it to something kept 
behind a curtain, about which there is a great deal of bustle 
and fuss, and a wonderfr>l of seeming solemnity; bnl 
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when, bj any tcddent, the oortaln happens to be open and 
the company see what it is, they bnist mto lan^ter 

Jn the representative sysWi of government, nothing Hke 
this can happen. Like &e nation itself^ it poseesBee a per 
petnal staniina, as well of body as of mind, and presents ioelf 
on the open theatre of thewtjrfddn a fair and manly manner 
Whatever are ita eioellenciaB or its defects, they are visible 
to alL It exists not by fraud and mystery , it deals not in 
cant and sophistry , but inspues a language, that, passing 
from heart to heai^ is felt and understood 

We mutt shut our eyes i^ainst reason, we must basely 
degrade our understanmng^ not to see the folly of what is 
oalled monarchy Kature is orderly m all her works, but 
this is a mode of govermnent that counteracts nature. It 
turns the progress of the human Acuities upside down. 
It subjects age to be governed 1^ children, and wisdom by 
folly 

On the contrary, the representative system is always 
parallel with the order and mimutable laws of nature, and 
meets the reason of man in every part. For example 

In the American federal gOTonunant, more power is dele- 
gated to the preddont of ^ United S t s t e a , than to any 
other individual member of congress. Ho cannot, thereforts 
be elected to this office under age of thirty five years. 
By thin fame the judgment of man becomes matured, and he 
hafl lived long nnf mgn to become nMnainted with men and 
tTiingw, and^e country with hfm- But on the monarchical 
plan (exclusive of the numerous chances there are against 
every man bom into the world, of drawing a prize In the 
lottery of human lacnltlofc) the next in succcasion, whatever 
he may be, is put at the head of a nation, and of a govern 
ment, at the age of eighteen years. Docs this appear like an 
act of wisdoi^ Is it conslsteut with the proper dignity and 
the manly character of a nationi Wliere is thopropnety ol 
T illing such a lad the father of the people t — In oD other 
cases, a person is a mmor unto the ago of twentynmo ycars. 
Before this period he Is not tmsted with the m t m agemont of 
an acre of land, or with the heritable property of a flock of 
sheep, or an head of swine , but wonaorful to tell I ho may 
at the age of eighteen years, bo trusted with a nation. 

That monarSiy Is all a bubble, a mere court artifice to 
procure money Is evident (at least to mo) in every character 
in which it be viewed. It would bo almost Impouible, 
on the raboual rrstem of reprosentstivo govemment, to make 
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-out a bill of expenses to such an enormous amount as this 
deception admits. Government is not of itself a very charge- 
able institution. The whole expense of the federal govern- 
ment of America, founded, as I have already said, on the 
system of representation, and extending over a countiy 
nearly ten times as large as England, is but six hundred 
thousand dollars, or one hundred and thirty thousand pounds 
sterling. 

I piesumethat no man in his sober senses will compai’e 
the charactei of any of the kings of Europe, with that of 
general WashinMon. Yet, m France, and mso in England, 
the expense of the civil list only, foi the support of one man, 

IB eight times gi eater than the whole expense of the federal 
government of America To assign a reason foi this appears 
almost impossible. The gener^ty of people m America, 
especially the poor, are more able to pay taxes, than the 
generahty of people either in France or England. 

But the case is, that the lepresentative system diffosefl 
such a body of knowledge throughout the nation, on the sub- 
ject of government, as to explode ignorance and preclude 
imposition The craft of courts cannot be acted on that 

f round. There is no place for mystery , no where for it to 
egm. Those who are not in the lepresentation, know as 
much of the nature of business as those who are An affec- 
tation of mysterious importance would there be scouted. 
l^ationB can have no secrets, and the seciets of courts, like ' 
those of individuals, are always their defects. 

In the representative system, the reason for every thing 
must publicly appear Every man is a proprietor m govern- 
ment, and considers it a necessaiy part of his busmess to 
understand It concerns his interest because it affects his 
property. He examines the cost, and compares it with the 
advantages , and above all, he does not adopt the slavish 
custom of foUowmg what in other governments are called 
leaders. 

It can only be by blinding the understanding of man, and 
making him believe that government is some wonderful 
n^terious thing, that excessive revenues are obtained- 
Mnnarchy is well calculated to ensure this end. It m the 
popery cu government ; a thing kept up to amuse the igno- 
rant, and q^uietthem mto paying taxes. 

The government of a nee country, properly speaking, is 
not m tne persons, butm the lavrs Tne enacting of those 
requires no great expense , and when they are administered, 
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the whole of drll gor ermn eait it perfonnod— 4he rwt It all 
oonrt oontrtranoe. 


OHAPTEB IV 

OH OOHBTtTUTIOHt 

That men mean distiiiot and aepante Alng a when th^ 
talk of coQfltitQtJoM and ofgorernmentB, it evident , or, whj 
are thote terma distinctly and teparatelr nted ! Aconstiti 
bon IB not the act of a government, bnt ofa people constituting 
a government , and government withonf a consbtntlon, fi 
power withont a riglu. 

AQ power exercued over a nation mnit have tome begin- 
ning It must be either delegated, or aatumed. There are 
no other tonrcee. AU delected ^war is trust and all 
attumed power it nsorpatlon. Hmedoee not alter tne nature 
and qnallW of either 

In viewbig thia subject, the case and oiroumstancefl of 
America present themselvee as in the beginning of a world , 
and oar inqoiiy mto the origin of government is ihortened, 
by refomng to the facts that have ansen in our day W‘e 
have no occasion to roam for Information into the obecnro 
field of antlqmty, nor hazard onrselvee upon conjecture. 
are brought at once to the point of sooing government begin, 
as if wo had lived in the begumlcg of tuna, Tbo real rolttmo, 
not of history, but of facts, is directly before us, uumutilatca 
by oontnrance, or tho errors of tradition, 

I will here concisely state the commencement of the * 
Amencan constitutions, by which tho dificrenco between 
constitutions and governments will sofflcientiy appear 

It may not be Improper to remind the reader, that the 
United State* of America consist of thirteen states, each of 
which catabliflhod a government for itselfi after tho declara 
tion of independence, of tho fourth of July. 1776 Each 
state acted independently of the rest, in forming Its govern 
ment, bnt the same general prindplo pervade* tho whole, 
TVhan the flereral state goremmentJ were formed, they pro- 
ecodod to form tho federal government, that acts over tho 
whole b all matters which concern the interest of the whole, 
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or •wMcH relate to tlie intercourse of the several states with 
each other, or with foreign nations I will begin with giv- 
ing an instance from one of the state governments (that of 
Pennsylvania) and then proceed to the federal govern 
ment. 

The state of Penns^vama, though nearly of the same ex 
tent of territory with England, was then divided into twelve 
counties Each of those counties had elected a committee at 
the commencement of the dispute with the Enghsh govern- 
ment ; and as the city of Philadelphia, which also nad its 
committee, was the most central for mtelhgence, it became 
the centre of communication to the several county commit- 
tees. When it became necessary to proceed to the forma- 
tion of a government, the committee of Philadelphia pro- 
posed a conference of all the county committees, to be held 
m that city, and which met the latter end of July, 1776 

Though these committees had been elected by the people, 
they were not elected expressly for the purpose, nor investea 
with the authority of foiming a constitution . and as they 
could not, consistently with the American idea of rights, 
assume such a power, thej^ could only confer upon the 
matter, and put it mto a tram of operation. The conferees, 
therefore did no more than state the case and recommend 
to the several counties to elect six representatives for each 
county, to meet in convention at Philadelphia, with powers 
to form a constitution and propose it for public consider- 
ation. 

This convention, of which Benjamin Eranklin was presi- 
dent, having met and dehberated, and agreed upon a consti- 
tution, they next ordered it to be published, not as a thing 
established, but for the consideration of the whole people, 
their approbation or rejection, and then adjourned to a 
stated time When the time of adjournment was expired, 
the convention re-assembled ; and as the general opimon of 
the people in approbation of it was then known, the consti- 
tution was signed, sealed, and proclaimed on the mithority 
of the pecfle^ and the origmai instrument deposited as a 
pubhc record. The convention then appointed a day for 
the general election of the representatives who were to com- 
pose the government, and the time it should commence; 
and having done this, they dissolved, and returned to thdr 
several homes and occupations 
In this constitution were laid down, first, a declaration of 
rights Then followed the form which the government 
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•hould and the powers it ahonld pocaeo — the anthoriW 

of courts of jndjcatnre wxd of junei--the manner In -which 
elections ahonld be conducted, and the proportion of repre- 
sentatirae to the numbar of electors — file time -which each 
succeeding aseembly should oontmne, -which was one year— 
the mode of le-rying. and of acconntmg for the expenditure, 
of rahlic money — of appointing pnblio offloers, <fec. 

No article of this con^tubon could be altered or infringed 
at the discretion of the goTemment that -was to ensne. It 
was to that government a law as it wonld have been 

unwise to preclude the benefit of experience, and in order 
also to prevent the accumnlation of errors, if any sbonld be 
found, and to preserve an unison of government -with the 
dronmstances of the state at all tunee, the constitution pro* 
Tided, that, at the arpir^hm of eveiy seven year^ a con- 
vention should be elected, for the eaprees purpose of revis- 
ing the constitution, and malang alterations, additions, 
or aboHtioas therein, if any suoh shonld be found neoee- 
aa^ 

Kere -we see a regnlar process — a government isnili^ out 
of a consfatution, loniiea by the people in their onglnal 
character, and that constHution, ser^g, not only as an 
authori^, but as a law of control to the govemment* It 
was the political Mble of the state. SoarcSy a fiunlly was 
without it. Every member of the government bad a copy j 
and nothing was more common, when any debate aroae 
on the principle of a bill, or on the extent of any species of 
authoritv, than for the members to take the printea const! 
tution ont of their pocket, and read the chapter with which 
inch matter m debate -was connected. 

Having thus given an Instance from one of the states, I 
will show the proceedings by which the federal constitution 
of the ITnited States arose and was /onned. 

Ckmgress, at its two first meetings, In September 1T74, 
and hUy 1776, -was nothing more thim a deputation from 
the l^ifilatures of the several provinces, afterwards states , 
and had no other authority than -what arose from common 
consent, and the necessity of its acting as a public body 
Id erery thing which related to the mtcmal aflairs of Amo 
tica, cong«« went no further than to issue recommendations, 
to the Boveral provincial assemblies, -who at discretion 
udopted them or not Nothing on the part of congr^ was 
convoliive , yet, in this situation, it was more fai^uHy and 
afTectionately obeyed, than was any government In Europe. 
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of a oonstitfltion, I wiU show the nuumer in which both hare 
been changed alnoe thedr firrt eetabllshment. 

Ihe power* veeted in the TOvemmfflits of the eerend 
etatee, by the state oonrtitatiOM, were fonnd, upon eoperl 
ence, to be too great, and thote verted hi tiie feoenl 
^eminent, by the act of oonfederatlcm, too Uttie. He 
defect was not m the prindple, bnt in the distriimtlon of 
p<?WQr 

KTunerona pnbllcationfl, in pamphlets and in the newspa 
pera, appeared on the propriely and neocesity of new mooel- 
nng the federal ^remmaat. After some ttoe of pnblfo 
discnflflion, oarrieQ on through the channel of the preee, and 
in conversationgj the state of Yirginla, experlendng some 
inconvenience with respect to commerce, propoeedEoldIng 
a continental conference , in oonseqnence of whidi, a depn 
tation from five or six of the state asBembllee met at -A Tin a 
poUfl in Maryland, in 1780 This meeting, not conceiving 
itself Bnfflciently anthonzed to go Into ue bnsineeB of a 
reform, did no more than state their general opinions of the 
propriety of the measure, and recommend that a conventioD 
of ^ the states should 1^ held the year foDowisg 

This convention met at Fhllsddphia, in May 1787, of 
which general 'Washington was elected president He was 
not at mat tune connected with any of the state govemmenU, 
or with congress. He dehvored up his committion when 
the war mid^ and since then had lived a private dtixen. 

Tbe conventaon went deeply into all the subjects, and 
having, after a variety of debate and Investiganon, arreod 
among themaelv^ upon the soTeral parts of a ffedoral con- 
stitution, the next question waa, the manner of giving it 
anthority and practice. 

For this purpose, th^ did not, IDce a cabal of oourtiors, 
send for a Hut^ Btedtholder,or a Gennan elector , hut they 
referred the whole matter to the sense and interest of the 


They first directed that the proposed constitution should 
be puhUahed. Swmd, that each sUte should elect a con 
vention croressly for the purpose of taldng It into coniido- 
ration, and of ratifying or rejecting It , and that as soon u 
the approbation and ratification of any nine states should 
be given, that those states should procood to the election of 
them proportion of members to tbe new foderal goromment, 
and that lie operation of It sbonld then begin, and the fo^ 
mer federal government ccasc 
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of a ooitititaticuijl'vlll show the maimer m which both hare 
been changed ginca their £ret estahUshinent. 

"Hie powers veeted in the ffovemmants of the soveral 
stntee, % the state oonsUtrition^ were found, upon experi- 
ence, to be too KTeat, and those yested ^ the ^soeral 
TOYomment, by the act of oonfeder^on, too htde. 
oefeot wu not in the principle, but m the distribution of 


power 

hTumeroufl publications, in pamphlets and In the newspa- 
pers, appeared on the propriety and necessity of new model 
ung the federal goyemment. Ajfter some t^e of puhlio 
discussion, earned on through the channel of the press, and 
in conTorsations, the state of Yirgima, expexienmng some 
inoonvenience with reepeot to commeroe, propoaed holding 
a oontmental oonference , in conaegnence of which, a depu- 
tation from dye or six of the state aBsembhes met at Anwg 
polls in llaiyland, in 1786 “IhiB meeting, not conisedving 
itself Buffiuiently authorised to go into ue burineas of a 
reform, did no more than state their genera} opinions of ^ 
propriety of the meaeure, and recommend that a oonyentum 
of ^ the states should be held the year foBowing 

'Dus couTcntiou met at PhfladdphJa, in JUy 1787, of 
which general Yfashlngtou was deoted president. He was 
not at that time connected with any of the state goyemmenti, 
or with congrefls. He deliyei^d up his commisclan when 
the war end^ and since then had lired a pnyate ddxen. 

The convention went deeply into all the sulnects , and 
having, ader a varied of deoate and InveetigatTon, agreed 
among themselves upon the several parts of a fedoiiu con 
stituti^ the next question was, the manner of giving it 
authoriW and practice. 

For this purpoee, they did not, like a cabal of courtiers, 
sand for a Batch stadtholdcr, or a German elector , hut they 
referred the whole matter to the sense and interest of the 


country 

They hrst directed that the proposed constitntion should 
be publiabod Second, that state should elect a con- 
vention eimreesly for the purpose of taking It mto cousldo* 
ration, ana of ratifying or rejecting it , and that as soon as 
the approbation aim ratiheaUon of any nine states should 
be giton, that those states should proem to the election of 
thou’ proportion of members to t]^ now fodoral govcmmwit, 
and th^ the operation of it should then begin, and the fo^ 
cnor fodonU goremment cease 
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The seveial states proceeded accordingly to elect their 
conventions ; some of those conventions ratified tlie consti- 
tution by very large majorities, and tivo or three unam- 
moiisly. In others, there were much debate and division of 
opinion In the Maasachusotts convention, which met at 
Boston, the niajoiity was not above mneteen or twenty, in 
about three himdied members; but such is the nature of 
representative government, that it qiuetly decides all mat- 
ters by majoiity. iVftor the debate m the Massachusetts 
convention was closed, and the vote taken, the objecting 
members rose and declared, “ That though they had argued 
and voted against hecause certain jparts ajpjyeared to them 
in a different light to what they ajyipeared to other ^nemlei'S ^ 
yet, as the vote had been decided in favor of the constitution 
<z^ jiro^osed^ they should give it the same practical swpjym't as 
if they had voted for it. 

As soon as nine states had concurred, (and the rest fol- 
lowed m the order their conventions were elected,) the old 
fabric of the federal government was taken down, and a new 
one erected, of which geneial Washington is piesident. In 
this place I cannot help remarking, that the character and 
services of this gentleman are sufficient to put all those men 
called kings to shame. While they aie receiving from the 
sweat and labors of mankind a prodigahty of pay, to which 
which neither their abihties nor then* services can entitle 
them, he is rendering every service in his power, and reftis- 
ing every pecuniary i eward He accepted no pay as com- 
mander-m-chief , he accepts none as president oi the Umted 
States 

After the new federal constitution was established, the 
state of Pennsylvania, conceiving that some parts of its own 
constitution requued to be altered, elected a convention for 
that purpose The proposed alterations were pubhshed, and 
the people concunang merem, they were estabhshed. 

In foirumg those constitutions, or in altermg them, httle 
or no mconvemence took place The ordinary course of 
things was not mterrupted, and the advantages have been 
much It is always the interest of a far greater number of 
people m a nation to have things right, than to let them 
remam wrong ; and when pubhc matters are open to debate, 
and the pumic judgment free, it will not decide wrong, 
unless it decides too hastily. 

In the two instances of changmg the constitutions, the 
government then in bemg weie not actors either way. 
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OoTemment has no right to make itaelf 
debate rwpectmg the principles or mo^es 
changing constitntions. It ib not for the 
who exerofle tiie powers of gOTemment, 
and the governments lagning from them, 
In all those matters, the right of judging 
those who pay. and not m those who rece 

A oonstitution la the property of a 
those who eiercue the government, AD 
of America are declared to be established 
of the people. In France, the word natif 
of the people , bnt m both cases, a co 
antecedent to the government, and alwa 
from. 

In England, it la not difficult to 
has a conatitntion, except the nation. <- 
association that la established, first agi^ 
of original articles, digested into form, wl 
tntion. It then appointed its officers, 
authorities are described in that eon. 


f ovemment of that society then 
y whatever nama th^ are oaUed, havo n 
to, alter, or abridge the original articles, 
conautukng power that this right bdonga 
From the want of understanding the 
a constitution and a ^vemment, Dr 
writers of iua dfflcnption, have alwa^ 
aelvea. They could not bnt perceive, that 
tarily bo a contrdU%ng power somewl ~tt> 
this power in discrehoa of tlie pcm 
government, instead of placmg It in a o 
by the nation, "When it is & a consti 
nation for it* aupport, and tho natural ant 
trolling power* are together The laws 
by ffovommenti, coutwl men only as '■ 
nation, throngb its constitution, controls 
ment, and has a natural ability so to d 
trolling power, therefore, and the oriffinal 
ore one and tho same power 
Dr Johnson could not havo advance^ 


any country where there was a 
sell an ovid^ce that no such thing as 
in EnglanA But it may bo put as a f^uc 
to be iuvostigated, that if a constitntl 
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how came the idea of its existence so generally esta- 
bli^ed ? * 

In order to decide this question, it is necessary to con- 
sider a constitution in 1)0111 its cases : 1 st, as creating a 
goyemment and giving it its powers : 2 d, as regulating and 
restraining the poweis so given 

If we begin with WiUiam of ISTormandy, we find that the 
government of England was originally a tyranny founded 
on an invasion and conquest Of the countiy. iW being 
admitted, it wiU then appear that the exeiiion of the nation, 
at diffeient penods, to abate that tyranny, and render it 
less intolerable, has been credited for a constitution. 

Magna Charta, as it was called, (it is now like an al- 
manac of the same date,) was no move than compeUing the 
government to renounce a part of its assumptions, did 
not create and give powers to government in the manner a 
constitution does ; but was, as far as it went, of the nature 
of a re-conquest, and not of a constitution ; for, could the 
nation have totally expelled the usurpation, as Erance has 
done its despotism, it would then have had a constitution 
to form. 

The history of the Edwards and the Henries, and up to 
the commencement of the Stuai’ts, exhibits as many instances 
of t^anny as could be acted witnm the limi ts to which the 
nation had restiiGted it The Stuarts endeavored to pass 
those limits, and their fate is well known. In all those 
instances we see nothing of a constitution, but only of re- 
strictions on assumed power 

After this, another Wilham, descended from the same 
stock, and claiming from the same origm, gained possession ; 
and of the two evils, J ames and WSham, the nation pre- 
ferred what it thought the least, since, from the circuna- 
stances, it must take one The act, called the Bill of Bights, 
comes here mto view. What is it but a bargain, which the 
paints of the government made with each other, to divide 
power, profit, and privileges? You shall have so much, 
and I wdl have the rest ; and with respect to the nation, it 
said, for yow ahare^ totj shall ha/ve the q'lght of pei/iU07img. 
This bemg the case, the bill of rights is more properly a bul 
of wrongs, and of insult As to what is called the conven- 
tion-parliament, it was a thmg that made itself, and then 
made the authonty by which it acted A few personL got 
together, and called themselves by that name So/eral of 
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them had nerer been elected) and nemo of them for that 
jrarooee. 

JWa the time of WilUani) a Bpecdos of gOTemment aroae, 
iaraiDg out of thia coaHtion bill of rights , and more aO) 
the corruption introduced at thoHanoTer 8ucceaBion,by the 
lUfency of "Walpole that can be described bj np other name 
tfito a de^tic lM;i8latioiL 'HioTigh the parts may embarnuw 
each other, the w^le has no bounda, and the only right it 
acknowledge* ont of itself u the right of petitioning where 
then IB the conatitation. tlmt either give* or restrains power? 

It is not becanae a part of the govenunent is electiye, that 
makes it lees a despotism, if the persons so elected, potseas 
afteorwards, as a parliament, unlimited powers, hleonon, n 
this case, becomes separate from representation, and the 
candidate are candidates for despotist 
I cannot b^ere that any nation, reasoning on its own 
rights, would have thought of calling those thmgs a oottMh- 
tiioon, if the of constitution had not been set up by the 
gOYemmeut. u has got into circulation like the words dors, 
and giMf by being chalked up in speechee of parliament as 
those words were on window-ehutt^ and door posts , out 
whatever the coustitutioa may be in other respects, it has 
undoubtedly been tha tnoat p^uctvoe maeAxnsfof (axaUon 
tAat Mxu «oer xnwnt^ The taxes m France, under the new 
constitution, are not quite thirteen shillings per head,* and 
the taxes m Euglau^ under what is callea its present con* 
ftitutioD, are for^-e:^t shUltogs and sixpence per head, 
men women, and chudren, amounting to nearly seventeen 
niillioiis sterling, besides the expense of coUectioD, which is 
upwards of a imlliQn more. 

Tn a country like whero the whole of the civil 

government is execut^^ by the people of every town and 
county, by means of parish offleen, magistrates, quarterly 
sessions, junea, and asaixo, without any trouble to what is 
called government, or any other expense to the revenue tlian 

« THc kmoaal of united t&xu of Fraoci, for Um prtmi jur U 

wnnaaj of InacM. U XwiAn aUnou ud • bilf •tttfinsi 
tnA tbo uzet »r* esUiuUd «t Uijoe miklag la Um mhiU 

mUBoai lad i hilfj *Ueb amonff wealjW ■Unio« of peopli, U 
mdu tbirtwi ihUBati oor Fmoc* tai Uuooed W Uxrt ilac* Um 

T*TofoU«u auriy alai ibhEm fleriba anueiUy Befor* tSe r^a^ ^ 
tkr of Put* pild * diW of apwdj of itlny per ceol. OQ ^ ittklu btoofil 
feS till dtT Ttlj ux wu collteUJ It Um ti wu ukta %ff e> 

flnt oftirt SUy lod Um Riwi uk*a «Ie* 
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the ealarj of the judges, it is astonishing how such a mass 
of taxes can he employed. Not even the mternal defence 
of the country is paid out of the revenue. On all occasions, 
whether leal or contiived, recourse is continually had tc 
new loans and to new taxes. No wonder, then, that a ma- 


chine of government so advantageous to the advocates of a 
court, should be so triumphantly extolled 1 No wonder that 
St. James’s or St Stephen’s should echo with the continual 
ciy of constitution ! No wonder that the French revolution 
should be reprobated, and the res-mthlica treated with re- 

f roach ' The red hook of Encana, like the red book of 
'ranee, will explain the reason^ 

I ivill now, by way of relaxation, turn a thought oi 
two to Afr Burke. I ask Ins pai don for ueglectmg him so 
long. 

“ ^Imerica,” says he, (in his speech on the Canada consti- 
tution bill,) “never dreamed of such absm’d doctime as the 
Rights of Man ” 

Mr. Burke is such a bold presuraei , and advances his as- 
sertions and pxeraises with such a deficiency of j'udgment, 
that, without troublmg ourselves about principles of pnrloso- 
phy or politics, the meie logical conclusions they produce, 
are ridiculous For instance : 


If governments, as Mi Bm*ke asserts, are not founded 
on the rights of man, and aie foimded on o/nyHgJita at all, 
they consecjuently must be founded on the nghts of scwis- 
th%ng that is not mom. What, then, is that somethmg ? 

Generally speakmg, we know of no other creatm’es that 
inhabit the earth than man and beast; and in all cases, 
where only two things offer themselves, and one must be 
admitted, a negation proved on any one, amounts to an H.ffir- 
mative on the othei ; and therefore, Mr. Burke, by provmg 
against the lights of mom., proves m behalf oi the heast; and 
conseq^uently, proves that government is a beast: and as 
difficult things sometimes explam each other, we now see 
the ongm of keepmg wild beasts in the Tower ; for they 
certamly can be oi no other use than to show the origm of 
the government. They are m the place of a constitution. 
O ! John Bull, what honors thou hast lost by not being a 
wdd beast Thou mightest, on Mr. Burke’s system, hava 
been m the Tower for ufe 


* What was called the Ivore rouge, or the red boob, In France, was not ex 
actly aimdar to the court calendar m England , but it aufflciently showed how 
■a p:r<^nt part of the taxes were laviahod. 
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If Mr ButWfl aijnunenti have not wed^t enoi^ to keep 
on© senona, the taolt ia leas mine than nia, ana aa I am 
wIQaim to make an apol^ to the reader for the Hbertr I 
have taken, I hope Mr Brae wfll alao Tn»Vf^ M# for gmng 
the oanse. ^ 

Having thna paid Mr Borice the onraplfnitmt of remein* 
bonng him, I return to the enhjeot. 

From the want of a oonatitution In to reatram 

and regnlate the wild impulae of power, many of the laws 
are irrational and tyraambai, and toe administration of them 
va^e and problematfoaL 

The attention of the government of (for I rathei 

choose to call it by this name, than the Fr^ pho^ government) 
^ipeaiB, aiiice its polftfoal oonneiJon with Qennany, to have 
wen BO oomplefcely eopnesed and abaorbed by foreign 
a ff airs, and the means ofraiaing tax^ that it seems to e^t 
for no other porposoa. Homeetle ooncema are neglected, 
and, with respect to r^nlar law, there u searoely saoh a tjifng 

Almost ovary cftfio most now bo determined by acme pxe* 
oedent, be that precedent good or bad, or whether it properiy 
appUea or not, and the practice has become lo generaL aa 
to ffoggeet a raspidon, th^ it proceeds ffom a deeper poU^ 
than at drvt sight appears. 

Since the revolntton of America, and more eo smee that 
of Franca, this preaching np the doctrine of precedents, 
drawn ffom Hmos and dreomstanoea antecedent to those 
events, hna been the studied prsctioe of the Knglish govern 
meat. The generality of those precedents ore foonded on 
prmoiplee ai^ opmiona the reverse of what they ought to 
be , and the greater distance of thno they are dniwn ffom, 
the more they are to be suspeotedL Bat by auodating those 
precedents with a supeistitioua reverence mr ondont things 
aa monks show relics and call them holy, the generahty oi 
mankind ore deedred into the design. Governments now 
sot aa if they were afraid to awaken a single rcdcction is 
n<>Ti. They are BoiUy leading him to the sepulchre of pr,?- 
cedenta, to deaden his ihoulai» and call his attention from 
the scene of revolutions. Thev feel that ho is arriving at 
knowledge iaeter than they wim, and their poUoy of preco* 
dents is mo bommotcr of their fom. This political popery, 
like the ecclesiastical pop^ of oid, has had its day, and is 
to its exit. The rag^ rello and the anti- 
qooted preciient, the monk and too monarch will mooldor 
together 
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Govermnent by precedent, without any regard to the 
principle of the precedent, is one of the yuest systems that 
can he set up. In numerous instances, the precedent ou^ht 
to operate as a w’ammg, and not as an example, and requires 
to he shunned instead of imitated ; hut instead of this, pre- 
cedents are taken in the lump and put at once for constitu- 
tion and for law. 

Either the doctrine of precedent is policy to keep a man 
in a state of ignorance, or it is a practical confession that 
wisdom degenerates in governments as governments increase 
in age, and can only h(mhle along hy the stilts and crutches 
of precedents How is it that the same persons who would 
proudly he thought wiser than their predecessors, appear at 
the same time omy as the ghosts of depai-ted wisdom ? How 
strangely is antiqmty treated I To answer some pmposes, it • 
is spohen of as the times of darkness and ignorance, and to 
answer others it is put foi the light of the world 
If the doctnne of precedents is to he followed, the expenses 
of government need not continue the same. "V^y pay men 
extravagantly who have hut httle to do ? If every tmng that 
can happen is already in precedent, legislation is at an end, 
and precedent, hke a dictionary, determines every case. 
Either, therefore, government has arrived at its dotage, and 
requires to he renovated, or all the occasions for exercising 
its wisdom have occurreiL 

We now see all over Europe, and particularly in England, 
the curious phenomenon of a nation lookmg one way, and a 
government the other ; the one forward, and the other back- 
ward If governments are to go on hy precedent, while 
nations go on hy improvement, they must at last come to a 
final separation, and the sooner, and the more civilly they 
determme this point, the better it will he for them * 

Having thus spoken of constitutions generally, as things 
distmct from actual governments, let us proceed to consider 
the parts of which a constitution is composed. 

• In England, the improvements in agrionltnre, nsefol arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, have been made m opposition to the genius of its government, 
which IS that of followmg precedents It is from the enterprise and industry 
of the mdividuols, and their numerous associations, in which, tritely speaking, 
government is neither pillow nor bolster, that these improvements have pro- 
ceeded. hfo man thought about the government, or who was m, or who was 
out, when he was planning or executmg those things , and oil he had to hope, 
with respect to government, was, that it would let him alone Three or four 
very silly mmistenal newspapers are contmually offending against the spirit of 
national improvement, by ascribing it to a minister They may with as mncd 
truth osonbo this book to a minister 
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Opfnloni differ more on this subject, than with roepeot to 
the whole That a nation. oQ^ht to have a oonsbtntion, u 
a rule for the conduct of its government, is a simple (jufisSou 
In which all men, not directlj courtier*, will agree. It is 
only on the component parts that questions and opinions 
multiply 

But this difflculty, lihs every other, will (hminiwh when put 
mto a train of bemg rightly undeirtood- 

The drst thing is, that a nation Uas a right to a 

oonstitntion- 

"Whether it exerosea this right in the most judicious man 
ner at ffret, is quite another case It exeroisee it agreeab^ 
to the judgment it posseeaea , and by contmnmg to so, cm 
error* wilT at last be eiploded- 

'When this right ia established in a nation, there is no fear 
that It win he employed to its own injury A nation can 
have no interest m being wrong 

Though aU the constitations of Amenca are on one gene- 
ral principle, yet no two of them are exactly alike in their 
oomponent parts, or in the distribution of the powers which 
they give to the actual governments. Some are more and 
others less oomplex 

In forming a constitntioQ, It is first necessair to consider 
what are ^ ends for wmoh governmant u neceesaiy: 
secondly, whc^ are the best means, and the least expenslTe, 
for occomphahlng those ends. 

Government Is nothing more diim a nstjonal association, 
and the o^ect of this aasoaatioa is the good of all, as well 
Individual^ as coUecdvely Every man wishes to porsne 
his occupation, and to enjoy the frmts of his labors, and the 
produce of hia property^ peace and safety, and with the 
least possible expense. When those things are accomp It a h eA 
all the objects for which govonunontoo^t to bo eetabUshea 
are answered. 

It has been customary to consider government under throe 
distinct general hea^ The legislative, the oiecntive, and 
^qindicial. 

Sut if we permit onr judgment to act uncncumborod by 
the habit of mnltiphed terms, wo can percclTe no more than 
two divisions of power, of which dvu government la com 
posod, namely, mat of IcgisbUn^ or onactlM law*, and 
that of executing or admmlstonng them. Every thini^ 
therolore, appertaining to dnl government, dassoa itself 
under one or other of these twe dlN'isIoos. 
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So far as le^ards tiio exocutioii ot the laws, that which la 
called the judicial power, is strictly and properly the exe- 
cutive powei of eveiy coiintiy. It is tliatpowei to which 
every individual has an appeal, and which causes the laws 
to be executed ; neither have wo any other clear idea with 
respect to the official execution of the laws In England, 
and also in Ameiica and France, this power begins with the 
magistrate, and piocceds up through all the courts of judi- 
cature 

I leave to coui tiers to explain what is meant by calhng 
monarchy the executive power. It is merely a name m 
which acts of government are done ; and any other, or none 
at all, would answ’er the same purpose Laws have neither 
more nor less authority on this account. It must be from 
the justness of their principles, and the interest which a 
nation feels theiem, that they derive suppoit; it* tliey re- 
quire any other than this, it is a sign that somethmg in the 
system of government is imperfect. Laws difficult to be 
executed cannot be generally good. 

With lespect to the organization of the legislative power^ 
diffei'ent modes have been adopted in difleient coimtnes 
In America it is generally composed of two houses In 
France it consists but of one, but in both countries, it is 
whoUy by representation. 

The case is, that mankind (from the long tyranny of as- 
sumed powei) have had so few opportunities of mal^g the 
neeessaiy trials on modes and prmciples of government, in 
order to discover the best, t/iat government is hut now he 
gmning to he Icnovm, and experience is yet wanting to deter- 
mine many particulars 

The obj'ections against two houses are, first, that tnere is 
an mconsistency m any part of a whole legislature, coming 
to a final determination by vote on any matter, wMist th^ 
matter^ with respect to that whole^ is yet only in a train of 
dehberation, and consequently open to new illus orations 

2d, That by taking the vote on each, as a separate body, 
it always adnuts of the possibility, and is often the case m 
practice, that the minority governs the majority, and that, 
m some instances, to a great degree of inconsistency. 

3d, That two houses arbitrarily checking or controlling 
each other, is inconsistent , because it cannot ue proved, on 
the prmciples of just representation, that either should be 
wiser or better than the other They may check m the wrong 
as well as in the right , and therefore, to give the power 
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where we cannot giTe the wiedoin to nio It nor bo aaiarod 
of Ita being xlghliT need, rendoi* the haa^ at leaat offoal 
to the precaution.* ^ 

The objection against a tingle house 1% that it is ahravt in 
a conditioB of committing itaelf too soon. Bnt it ahonld at 
the same tune be remembered that when there is a consbtn 
tlon which defines the power, and eetaUiahe* the prmoiplfia 
witbm which a l^islatnre ah^ act, there is abea^ a more 
effectual check provided, and more powerfbity operating 
than any other check can be» For example, 

Were a bill to be brought into any of uie American leris* 
laturet simiUj to that wUoh waa passed into an act the 
English parliament, at the commencement of the reign of 
Geor^ L to extend the duration of the assemblies to a kngei 
period than they now ait, the check is In the oonstitation, 
which in effect says, t4usyar Mhaii thou go and 7U>fitrtker 
But in order to remove the ol]j6ction against a single house, 
(that of acting with too quick an impm^) and at the 
time to avoid the inconsirteufliea, m some cases abeuiditiea, 
arising from the twc housee, the following method has been 
propel as an improvement on both. 

To have bm one representation. 

Sd, To divide that representation, by lot, into two or three 
parts. 

Sd, That every proposed bili shall first be debated in those 
parts, by succ^mon, mat they may become hearers of each 
other, but without taking any vote. After which the whole 
representation to assemBe, for a general deboto and deter- 
mination, by vote- 

To this proposed improvement has been added anothon 
for the purpose of keeping the r^rcsentation in a state ox 
constant renovotiou , wh£h is, that one third of the ropro* 


WUl) mp*ot to Ut« (wQ bwim, of »Uob Um E ngtUb pa rtl a nu ct U cost. 
pos«d> they tpfKM to b« «fl«otiaQf (ailmueW bto oa«, uu, m « kfUUtarc, 
to tar* no tejop«r of iu ovn. TIm otlatstrr vhMTsr ta at any tlm« caj b«, 
towbcf It u vltb VI opfam nod, *b< 1 U al«ep« 

Bat \f VO ot tbo dt*tlo«t abOltlc* of tb* tvo bouM*, tb* differeOM vQ 
laami n Ctvot, u to «hov tb« bceeaUtvuy of pUdng po««r vb«f« lb«n 
tta b* 09 corUtatr of Ua Jadfioetu U> om it. Wr«t^»d u tla lUU of 
tepm«nUtloa U In EnfUnd, U b sanbood cocapartd with wtat b oUtd Ua 
Imum of tonl« ; tad M Dlllt b tid* abkHitaed bo«M rtgtrdod, Uut tiu 
ta<rolft#c»rc«lrljiq;rif#tt tnr dm* vlut U U doing. U appotn tbo to b* 
SoSuBdtt Inflotaot, and tbt fbrUmt rtmorM from tho woctU fauwt of 
tlM "««<><« la tbo dtbtW oo tagMfiMg In ib* R«Un a^ Twkbh wu Iho 
maloritf In tbo houaa of ftn In taror *f U *« apvtflh of aloaiy. vUa ta 
tb* otba* bwtaa, wbicb w** swr ilian doobk Ua naabw*, tbo majority vt* 
dxtyHhroo. 
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Mutation of each country shall go out at the expiration of 
one year, and, i ;he number he replaced by new elections. 
Anotner third a ; liie expiration of the second year, replaced 
in like mannw, and eveiy third year to be a general 

election.* 

The prooeedinM on Mr Fox’s bill, respecting the rights of juries, merits 
also to be notaced. The persons called the peers, were not the objects of that 
bill ThOT are alread 7 m possession of more privileges than that bill gave to 
others They are ttnir own jury, and if any one of that house were prose- 
cuted for a h^l, he w< uld not suffer, even upon conviction, for the first offence 
Such inaquahty in laa s ought not to exist m any country The French con- 
•titntion says, that tlu law ta the same to every tndtvtdual, xohether to protect or 
to puiueh. AU are e^ ual in its eight. 

But in whatever maimer the separate parts of a constitu- 
tion majjr be arranged, there is one geneial principle that 
distmgmshes fremom Aom slavery, which is, that an hered/i- 
iary government (^er a people is to them a species of slmery^ 
and represeniati/m government is freedom 

Considering ^oveinment m the only bght in which it 
ahonld be considered, that of a national absooiation, it 
ought to be 80 contracted as not to be disordered by any 
accident happenlag among the parts ; and therefore, no 
extraordinary powei, capable of produemg such an effect, 
ghonld be , lodged in the hands of any mdividuaL The 
death, sickness, absence, or defection of any one individual 
in a government, ought to he a matter of no more conse- 
quence^ with resp€ ct to the nation, than if the same circum- 
stance had taken p] ace m a member of the English parliament, 
or the French natipnal assembly. 

Scarcely any thug presents a more degrading character 
of national greatnsss, than its bemg thrown iuto eonfosion 
by any thing hapj enmg to, or acted by an mdividnal ; and 
the ndiculonsness of ihe scene is often mcreased by the 
natural msignificai ce of the person by whom it is occasioned. 
Were a governmei.t so constracted, that it coidd not go on 
unless a goose or i, gander weie present m the senate, the 
difficultiea would just as great and as real on the flight or 
uckness of the goose or the gander, as if they were called a 
king. ' > We lan^ at mdividuals for the silly difficulties they 


* At to the ittteof repri 
■pwi. Almott tU the r^: 
Mrepretented ptrta are 
••ttttavy to tako the wbtH 


esentation In England, it ia too absurd to be reasoned 
resented parts are decreasing in population, and the 
Uncreasing A general convention of the nation it 
e state of its government into consideration 
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AU the constitutioiii of Amenoa are on a plan that 
the o h fldjBh emharraaamants which occm* in 
oonntriee. No Buspenaion of government there 
place for a moment, fix>m any oarcnmirtance whatever The 
eyitem of repreeentation providea for oveiy thing, and S* the 
only tystam In which naaona and govemmantB f^nTi a*wayt 
apj^r m their proper character 


hands of any mdividaal, eo ooght there to be no appropria* 
taonfl of puahc money to any poracm b^ond hii 
servicee m a state may be wortn. It gignmea not wh^er 
a man be called a precident, a kmn, an emperor, a senator, 
or by any other nam e, which propnety or lolly may devise, 
or arrogance aaannid , it k only a certain semoe he can 
perform m the stat^ and service of any sooh mdividnal 
m the rontme of omce, whether snch office ^ called mon 
archical, presidential, senatorial, or by any other name or 
title, can never exceed the val^ of ten tnoniand ponndji 
a year AB the great eemcea thiri are done in the world 
are performed by volunteer charactora, wlio accept no nay 
for them , but the routine of office is always regulatoa to 
such a general standard of abilities as to be ^thm the com 
pass of ntunbers in every country to perform, and therefor© 
cannot merit very eitraordinaiy recompense. Oourninmi, 
says Swift, « a piaw iMng, and ytoatf to oajpaciiy 


It IS inhnmfl-n to talk: of a nifllinn sterling a year, paid, out 
of ^e public taxes of any country, for the support of any 
individual, whilst thousands, who are forced to contribute 
It U tl»t in th* t*nt9Q Id SwiUttUad, U hid btefl «*• 


b« oadoo«> It b&ppewd tooe 'ff»n *gQ, Uul um mat ui«a m betofr «u 
takes i&ek, tad died too voddetilj to hoTo Ui pUc« iau&edUUlj rapjiIWd with 
trjMber Dnriu tb« lQUrrr(QVii U»« p*opU diKOTtrod, Uut tlt« com cr«» 
4Bd tk« TiBtu* flooriikfrd, and tb* em cod isooo co ai l ni icd to riM caf Mt, 
ud t^S «eat oa tbt uma M bcfort, tJiA tiUng coongo froa tb*M 
tdrenmiUnoe*. ihcj re*ol«d doC to kccpw/ mot% bcwi: for wld ib*/ **» 
b«cr U k. 1TJ mrcMU, cipendrc onlMcl. ud v« v«r« ooOgod to poll o«t hli 
dirt, lort b* iboiald hart the cmKtu." 

Tt# ctorr of the W of B*m« «» reklcd la »»• of ibc Fnoch Mvtpw 
wTi. ftt the tlac of ibo fli«tt of Uoli XTl, ud tb* of It to bm» 

iSy ooold not b* ndtUkeo lo Fmaeoj U ^ lb* of 

lttotbMa»eltoo>oid baeo duo pcoblUUd tb« rtodlaiof rnacb 

MWrpOMT*. 
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tliereto, are pining with want, and sti’uggling with misery 
Government does not consist in a contrast between prisons 
and palaces, between poverty and pomp ; it is not mstituted 
to roh the needy of his mite, and mcrease the wi’etchedness 
of the wretched. — ^But of this part of the subject I shall 
speak hereafter, and confine myself at present to political 
oosei vations. 

"Wlien extraordinary power and exnaordinary pay ai'e 
allotted to any mdividual in a government, he becomes the 
centre, round "which every kind of coriuption generates and 
forms Give to any man a million a year, and add thereto 
the powei of creatmg and disposing of places, at the expense 
of a countrv, and the liberties of that couiltry are no longer 
secm’e Wliat is called the splendor of a throne, is no othei 
than the coriuption of the state It is made up of a band 
of parasites, livmg in Inxmaous mdolence, out of the public 
taxes 

When once 5uch a vicious system is established, it becomes 
the guaid and protection of aU inierioi abuses The man 
who is m the leceipt of a nuUion a-yeai is the last peison to 
promote a spuit of leform, lest, in the event, it should leach 
to himself. It is always his mterest to defend infeiior abuses, 
as so many outworks to protect the citadel ; and m this 
species of political fortification, all the parts have such a 
common dependance, that it is never to be expected they 
will attack each other.* 

• It is scarcely possible to touch oa any subject, that will not suggest on 
allusion to some corruption in governments. The simile of foritficaiions'' 
unfortunately mvolves with it a circumstance, which is directly in pomt with 
the matter above alluded to 

Among the numerous instances of abuse whiob have been acted or pro- 
tected by governments, ancient or modern, there is not a greater than that 
of quartenng a man and bis heirs upon the pubho, to be mamtamed at its 
expense 

Humanity dictates a provision for the poor — but by what right, moral or 
pohtical, does any government assume to say, that the person caUed the Duke 
of Eichmond, shall be mamtamed by the public ? Yet, if common report is 
true, not a beggar m London can purchase his wretched pittance of coal, 
without paying towards the civil list of the Duke of Eichmond Were the 
whole produce of this imposition but a shilhng a-year, the iniquitous principle 
would be still the same — but when it amounts, as it is said to do, to not less 
than twenty thousand pounds per ann , the enormity is too senoua to be per- 
mitted to remain. — This is one of the effects of monarchy and aristocracy 

In statmg this case, I am led by no personal dislike Though I thmk il 
mean m any' man to hve upon the public , the vice originates In the govern- 
ment , and so general is it become, that whether the parties are in the mims 
try or m the opposition, it makes no difference, they are sure of the gnarantM 
of each other 
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3lo pa r ohy would not have oontinuod bo manj fn titt 
world had it not boon for the abiuee 5t protect*. ^ u the 
master fraud, which ahelters all oihoPB, « 

participation of the apoi it mahes lUolf fnends , andimen 
It ceaBflfl to do thfg, it win cease to ho the Idol of courti^ 

Ab the pniuaple on which constitntioni are now for m ed ^ 
rejectB all hereditary pretenaiona to goTflmmen^ it nl*? 
rqecte all that catalc^ue of aaaumptionilaiown bydiename 
ofjjrerogativea. 

It there la any goremmant where prerogatiToi might 
with apparent aaiety be mtraated to a^ individual, it u in 
the fefffiral govommant of America* dSia preaident of the 
United Statofl of Amonoa ia elected only for four yeara. 
ffe u not only re^onafble m the general aenae of the word, 
bnt a particolar mode if laid down in the constitution for 
trying him. Ho cannot be elect^ under thirty five year* of 
ago , and he must be a native of the oonntry 

In a compariBon of theee oaseo with the gorernment of 
KngJand, the didorence when applied to &£ter uaounU 
to an abBurdity In England, ^ peieon who exerciBeetMg 
prerogatiye u oftan a toreu;imr, alwa^ half a forelgikB^ 
and uwejB mamed to a f&eigner £te ia newer in frm 
natural or political connezloo with the oonntry, is not res* 
pon^lo for any thing, and becomee of age at el^toon 
years , yet luoh a person la permitted to form foreign allS* 
ance^ ^thout even the knowledge of the nation , and to 
make war and peace without its consenL 

But tidfl IS not alL Though such a ponon cannot diipooo 
of the gOTomment, in the tT^nrtnnr of a togtator, he dictate* 
the marriage connazioiij;, wMoh, in e^eot. aooompliabee a 
great port of the same enA He cannot directly bequeath 
half thogovemment to Prossis, bnt ho can Ihnn a mamagro 
partnenmp that will produce ^e fame effect. Under su^ 
circumetancea, it is happy for E ngl a nd that »ho is not titu 
at^ on the continent or sho like Holland, fall under 
the dictatorship of PiubbU. Holland, by marriage, i* as 
offectnally governed by ProsaU^ as if the oldtTranny of be- 
queathing tiio govemmeut had been the moa na 
^ IJie presidenoy in America, (or, as it is somotimot callod, 
the eziutiveO ^ the only oSco from which a foreigner is 
excluded , and la England, It is the only one to which be Is 
admitted. A forelgnor cannot bo a member of parliament, 
but he may bo what is callod a king If thcro is *ny reason 
for oicladlug foreigner*, U ought to bo from tho*o office* 
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where most mischief can be acted, and where, bj uniting 
every bias of interest and attachment, the trust is best 
secured. 

But as nations proceed in the great busine&s of fo rming 
constitutions, they mil examine with more precision into the 
nature and busmess of that department which is called the 
executive What the legislative and judicial departments 
are, every one can see ; but with respeetto what, m Europe, 
is called the executive, as distinct from those two, it is either 
a political superflmtgi^, or a chaos of unknown things. 

Some kind of official department, to which reports shall be 
made from different parts of the nation, or from abroad, to 
be laid before the national representatives, is aU that is 
necessaiy; but there is no consistency in calling this the 
executive ; neither can it be considered in anp other light 
than as inferior to the legislature. The sovereign authority 
in any country is the power of making laws, and every thing 
else is an official department. 

IText to the arrangement of the principles and the organi* 
zation of the several paifs of a constitution, is the provision 
to be made for the support of the persons to whom tne nation 
shall confide the administration of the constitutional powers. 

A nation can have no right to the time and services of any 
pel son at his own expense, whom it may choose to employ 
or mtrust in any department whatever ; neither can any 
reason he given for making provision for the snpport of any 
one part of the government and not for the other. 

But, admitting that the honor of being intrusted with any 
part of a government, is to be considered a sufficient reward, 
it ought to he 80 to every person alike. If the members of 
the legislature of any country are to serve at their own 
expense, that which is called the executive, whether mon- 
archical, or by any other name, ought to serve in like maimer. 
It 18 mcoasistent to pay the one, and accept the service of the 
othei gratis. 

In America, every department in the government is 
decently provided for; hut no one is extravagantly paid. 
Every member of congress, and of the state aBsemblies, is 
allowed a sufficiency for ins expenses. Whereas, m England, 
a most prodigal provision is made for the support of one 
part of the government, and none for the other ; the con- 
sequence of which is, that the one is famished wiffi ffie 
means of corruption, and the other is put into the condition 
of hemg corrupted Less than a fourth part of such expense, 
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appUod u it ifl In A i neri e% would remedT a erefttpait of 
oorruptlon. 

Another refijnn in the Amenrtfln conatitutionfi is, the es- 
ploding all oaths of paoKmality The oath of aDegmnce is 
to the nati on onli^ The putting any indiTidnal as a figure 
for a nation is improper The happinees of a nation is the 
first object, and tnerefbrf the intention of an oath of ahegi 
ance ought not to be obecured by being flguradyely taken, 
to, or m the name of^ any porton. The oaS, called the civic 
oath, in France, t«. tha iAa lato, and iJu 

is improper If taken at all, it on^ to w as in Amarici, 
to the nation only The law may or may not be good , bnt^ 
in this place, it can have no other meaning, tha-n as Wmg 
oondnciTe to the happmocs of the natiom and therefore fi 
included in it. The remainder of the oam is impropei^ on 
the ground that eH personal oaths ou^t to be aboUshed* 
They are the remains of tyraimy on one part, and slaveiy on 
the other, and the name of the Oreator ou^it not to he in' 
troduced to witness the degradation of hia creation, or if 
taken, as is already mentioned, as figurative of thenauon, it 
is in this place reanndant. But whatever apology may m 
made for oaths at the first eetabhahment of a government, 
they ought not to bo permitted aftarwards. Xfaffovemment 
requires the support of oatha, it is a sign that it is not worth 
■upporting, and ought not to be supported. Hake govern- 
ment what it ought to bo, and It will support itselfi 

To oondude tms part of the subject. One of tbo greateet 
improvementB thwi. has been madeibr the perpetual sooority 
and progress of constitutional liberty is tbo provision wbicn 
tbe new constitutions malrfl for occasionally revising;, alter 
ingand amondiTig thqm. 

Tbo pruufiple upon which hir Buiko fonnod hU political 
orood, “ (jf })xnd\3xg and contrcUvip jtctUntxf to the t nd 
of itoUf and ronounoin^ and ahdxcaUng the rxghU of all 
podinly/or over,” is now become too detesUblo to bo made 
asnbject of debate, and, therefore, I pass It over with no 
other notice than exposing it 

Govemrnent is but now oeginning to bo known Hitherto 
It has been tho mere exen^ of ^wer, which forbade oil 
eflfcctual inq^ into rights, and funded itself wboUy on 
possession. ‘Wbllo tho enemy of liberty was Its fud^ the 
SoffT^ of iU principles most have been small ind^ 

^Tho constitutions of America, and also that of fVance 
have either fixed a period for their rovlsiott, or laid dowj 
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tlie mode by^ wliicjh improvements sball be made. It is per- 
haps impossible to est^lish any thing that combines prin- 
cipes with opinions and practice, wich the progiess of 
circumstances, through a length of years, will not in some 
measure derange, or render inconsistent; and, therefore, to 
prevent inconveniences accumulating, till they discourage 
reformations or provoke revolutions, it is best to regulate 
them as they occur. The rights of man are the rights of all 
generations of men, and cannot be monopolized by any. 
That which is worth followmg, will be followed for Ihe sake 
of its worth ; and it is in this that its security lies, and not 
m any conditions with which it may be incumbered. When 
a man leaves property to his heirs, he does not connect it 
with an obhgation that they shall accept it Why then 
should we do otherwise with respect to constitutions ? 

The best constitution that could now be devised, consis- 
tent with the condition of the present moment, may be far 
shoit of that excellence whicn a few years may afford. 
There is a morning of reason rising upon man, on the sub- 
iect of government, that has not appeared before. As the 
barbarism of the present old governments expires, the moral 
condition of nations, with respect to each othei, will be 
changed Man will not be brought up with the savage 
idea of considering his species as enemies, because the acci- 
dent of birth gave the individuals existence in countries 
distinguished by different names ; and as constitutions have 
always some relation to external as well as to domestic dr- 
cumstances, the means of benefiting by every change, for- 
eim or domestic, should be a part of every constitution. 

We already see an alteration m the national disposition 
of England and Erance towards each other, which, when 
we look back only a few years, is itself a revolution. Who 
could have foreseen, or who would have believed, that a 
Flench national assembly would ever have been a popular 
toast m England, oi that a finendly aUiance of me two 
nations shoim become the wish of either ? It shows, that 
man, were he not corrupted by governments, is naturally 
the friend of man, and that human nature is not of itself 
vicious That spmt of jealousy and ferocity, which the 
governments of me two countries inspired, and which they 
rendered subservient to the pmpose of taxation, is now 
rielding to the dictates of reason, interest, and humamty. 
The trade of com’ts is beginning to be understood, and the 
uftectation of mystery, with p’’ the artificial sorcery by 
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which the/ unpooed upon maniind, ii on the decline, Ji 
has received its death wound , and though it may linger, it 
will e:^ire. 

Government ou^it to he as much open to improvement 
as any thing winch appertains to man, Wtead of which it 
has been monopolised fiom age to age, hy the moet ignorant 
and viclons of the human race. we any other proof 

of their wretched management, than the eicce* of delS and 
taxee with which evenr nation groans, and the quarrels into 
which they have precipitated the world ! 

Just emerging from such a barbarous condition, it Is too 
soon to determine to what extent of improvement govern- 
ment may yet be earned. For what we r*n foresee, all 
Europe form but one grand repnbllc, and be free 
of the wholk 


OHAPTEE V 

WATS AJKD lOUKB 07 OimOVIHO THS CXUTDtlTOV 07 SUBD» 

urtsaaFESaSD vrtm viBCXLULifEoua obskevatioiib. 

Ik oontemplatlng a suMect that embraces with equatoria. 
magnitude the whole r^wn of humanity. It Is Inipiiklblo to 
ooiSno the pui^t In any one finKle direction. It takes 
ground on every character and condition that npjiertains to 
and blends the Individual, the natiOD, and the world. 
From a small spark, ktudled in America, a flame has arisen, 
not to be extinguished. Without coDSumlng, like the xdiimo 
ratw reguniy it winds its progreas from nation to nation, and 
conquers by a silent operation hl a n find s himself changed, 
be Bcar’uly peredves how Ho acquires a knowledge ot ha 
rights by attending justly to hU interest, and tUscovom in 
the event, that the strength and powers of despotism consiit 
wholly m the fear of resisting it, and that, In order « to he/r<e, 
ta tKoi hi 

Havmg in all the preceding patU of this work endeavored 
to establSh a system of prmclpl^ as a basis on which gov 
ernmenU ought to bo erected, I shall proceed m this, m the 
wavs and mesns of renJeriDg them Into umeUce Bat In 
order to introdaco this pal- of tho subject with more propriety 
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and stronger effect, some preliminary observations, dedncible 
from, or connected with mose pianciples, are necessary. 

Wbatever the foim or constitution of government may be, 
it ought to have no other object than the general happiness. 
When, instead of this, it operates to create and mcrease 
wretciiedness in any of the parts of society, it is on a wrong 
system, and reformation rs necessary. 

Customary language has classed the condition of man 
under the two descriptions of civilized and uncivilized life. 
To the one it has ascribed felicity and afduence ; to the 
other, hardship and want. But, however our unagmation 
may be impressed by pamtmg and comparison, it is never- 
theless true, that a great portion of manland, in what ai’e 
called civilized countries, are in a state of poverty and 
wretchedness, far below the condition of an Indian. I speak 
not of one countiy, but of all It is so in England, it is so 
all over Em’ope. Let us inquiie into the cause. 

It hes not in any natural defect in the prmciples of civili- 
zation, but m preventing those prmciples having an umver- 
sal operation ; the consequence df which is, a perpetual sys^ 
tern of waj* and expense, that drains the country and defeats 
the generd fehcity of which cmhzation is capable 

the European governments (France now excepted,) 
are constructed, not on the prmciple of umversal civilization, 
out on the reverse of it So far as those governments relate 
jO each other, they are m the same condition as we conceive 
of savage uncivilized hfe ; they put themselves beyond the 
law, as well of God as of man, and are, with respect to 
principle and reciprocal conduct, like so many mdividuals m 
a state of nature. 

The inhabitants of every countiy, under the civilization 
of laws, easily associate together ; but governments bemg m 
an uncivilized state, and almost contmually at war, they 
pervert the abundance which civihzed life produces, to cairy 
m the imcivdized part to a gi eater extent. By thus ingratt- 
mg the barbarism of government upon the mtemal civiliza- 
tion of a country, it (fraws from the latter, and more espe- 
cially from the poor, a great portion of those eammgs which 
should be apphed to their subsistence and comfort Apart 
from all renections of raorahty and philosophy, it is a 
melancholy fact, that more than one fourth of the labor 
of mankind is annually consumed by this barbarous sys- 
tem 

What has seived to eontmue this 'evd, is the pecuniary 
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tdrtmtage, which all the fforeminents of Baropa hare found 
in keeping up this aUte of uncirfluataon. It afforda to them 
pretancee for power and rOTenu^ for whioh ihere would ba 
neither oocaeion nor apology, if the olrela of .n ^lnu^tl gu 
were rendered complete Oi^ government alone, or the 

C emmant of laws, ia not producbre of pretence# for many 
» , It operatea at home, dirod^ xmder the eye of Si 
oonntrr, and predudee the poteibility of much impoatioiL 
But wn^ the scene ia laid on the nncivflixed contention of 
govemmentB, the field of pretencea ia enlarged, and the 
conntiy, being no longer a judge, la open to eivury impodtion 
which govamiaentB pjeaae to act 
Not a thirtieth, acarcely a fortieth part of the taxea which 
are railed m England, are eiUier occ^oued hy, or applied 
to the purpoeea of <nva government It la not difflenJt to 
006 ttuic the whole w^ch the actual government does in thif 
rein>ect, la to enact laws, and that uie countiy adminiiters 
ana ereoutee them, at its own expense, by means of magis- 
trates, junea, sessions, and astdse, over and above the taxes 
which It pa^ 

In this view of the case^ we have two distinct characters 
of government the one, the cMl government, or the gov 
arnmant of lawa, which operatee at home, the other, tha 
court or cabinet government, which operates abroad on the 
rude plan of unctvilixed Iiio , the one sttanded with little 
charge, the other with bouncues* extravagance , and so dls- 
tinot see the two, that If the latter were to sink, as it were 
by a sudden opening of the earth, and totally disappear, the 
former would not be deranged. Ik would suU proceed, bo- 
causu it Is the common Interest of the nation that it should, 
mid all the means ore m practice. 

iSevoluCfons, than, have for their object, * ch a ng e lo the 
moi^ condition of governments, and fldth tins cheago the 
burden of public taxes will Icss^and clvIUiatlou will be 
left to the enjoyment of that abimdoaco, of which It Is now 


^ contemplating the whole of this subieot, I extend my 
newB Into the deportment of commerce. In all my publica- 
tions, where the matter would odmit, X have been an odv^ 
cato for commerce, bocauso I am a friend to its efibets. It 
is a pacific system, oporatiijg to unite mankind, by render- 
Inc Mtions, aa well as IndiTiduala uscfol to each other As 
to mere theoretical reformatioii, I have uov^ pr^od it up. 
TIw most c^ttnil process Is that of improving the condllion 
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of man by means of Ins mterest ; and it is on tin’s ground 
that 1 tRke my stand 

if commerce were peimitted to act to the nniyersal extent 
it is capable of, it would extirpate the system of war, and 
produce a revolution in the uncivilized state of governments. 
The invention of commeice has arisen smce mose govern- 
ments began, and is the greatest approach towards umversal 
( ivilization, that has yet been made by any means not im- 
mediately nowmg from moral principles. 

Whatever has a tendency to promote the civil intercom se 
of nations, by an exchange of benefits, is a subject as worthy 
of philosophy as of politics. Commerce is no other than the 
traffic of two persons, multiphed on a scale of numbers ; and 
by the same rule that nature intended the mtercourse of 
two, she mtended that of all. For this purpose she has dis- 
tnbuted the materials of manufactures and commerce, in 
vaiious and distant parts of a nation and of the world ; and 
as they cannot be procm-ed by war so cheaply or so comma* 
diously as b^ commeice, she has rendered the latter the 
means of extirpatmg the former. 

As the two aie nearly the opposites of each other, conse- 
quently, the tmcivilizea state of European governments is 
mjmious to commeice. Every kmd of destiuction or embar^ 
rassment serves to lessen the quantity, and it matters but 
httle m what part of the commercial woild the reduction 
begins. Like blood, it cannot be taken fi’om any of the 
parts, without being taken Lorn the whole mass in circulation, 
and all partake of the loss. ' When the ability in any nation 
to buy 18 desti’oyed, it equally mvolves the seller Could 
the goveimnent of England destroy the commerce of all 
other nations, she would most effectually min hei own. 

It is possible that a nation may he the cainer for the 
woild, but she cannot be the merchant She cannot be the 
seller and the buyei of her own merchandize. The ability 
to buy must reside out of berself , and, therefore, the pros- 
perity of any commercial nation is regulated by the pros- 
perity of the rest If they are poor, she cannot he nch,* and 
ner condition, be it what it may, is an index of the height 
of the commercial tide in other nations. 

That the principles of commerce, and its universal opera- 
tion may he understood, without understanding the praetic^ 
is a position that reason will not deny : and it is on this 

f poimd only that I argue the subject It is one thing in 
le coimtmg-house, in the world it is another. With re- 
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Bpeot to its operatiQii, it must necessarily be contemplated 
as a redprociu thing, that only one half ita power* rvidoi 
witiun the nation, and that the whole U u effectually de- 
stwyodby destroying the half that reaides without,** if the 
deetmctiDn had 1)W committed on that which i* within, for 
neither can act without the other 

When in the last, u well as in the fbnner wan. the com 
merce of Kn^and sunt, U wa* became gencri quantity 
was lessoned everywhere , and it now rites becauiio com 
merce is in a rising state in every nariom If "Rn glaTid, at 
this day. import* and exports more th^ at any other pSod, 
the naaona with which she trade* mnit necessarily do the 
same , her import* are their exports, and vw 

can be no such thing as a nation donrlshing alone 
in commerce , she can only partic^te , and the destmotion 
of it m any part must neceajarfly affect alL When, there- 
fore, government* are at war, &e attache li made upon the 
oommon stock of commerce, and the consequence is the 
same as if each had attacked ma own. 

Tho present increase of commerce 1* not to be attributed 
to Tufufsteri, or to any poUtleal contrirancce, but to its own 
natural openkons in consoqueoice of peace. The regular 
markets had been destroyed, the nhanne?* of trade broken 
tq>, and the high road oi the sea* infested with robber* of 
every nation, a.nd the attention of the world called to other 
objects, 'ij^ose intermptlonB have cea*ed> and peace ha* 
reared the deranged conation of things to th^ proper 
order* 

It is worth remarkiiig, that every nation reckons tho 
balance of trade in its own favor , anu therefore something 
must be Irngnlap in the common ideas upon this subject. 

Tho faciy Dowerer i* true, according to what is called • 
balance , and it Is from this canto that oommerce is njnver- 
tally lupportod. Every nation feels the advantage, or it 
would abandon the practiCQ but the deception IIm in the 
mode of making up me accounts, and attribating whst aro 
oahed profits to a wrong cause. 


• la XoMiit* iumM of eosuam* l« (n«:«r (a pr«p*rUo« Um ta 
u b. tUiU:tM,MlMMeMtulfa4K«ttua&tur period prior M 
S* mototi^ Tho pitttert aombtr of toomIi cbortd e«t of ^ of 
Phnidolplil*. b*fw» to# eofiin»*i>c«m*ni of lli* ni «u •ijb* uS 

Jut Ch «UU of PwWTiTtfil* 1* «»dro#i*d #• *fl el*ba port of »# uolud 
But*# to popditlrn. It# wboU ommMr of Tmtl# ««t aaw b« te# 
tbcruwl. 
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Mr. Fitt has sometimes amused himself*, by sbowP© 
he called a balance of trade from the custom-lous^ books. 
This mode of calculation, not only affords no ml^ ^ 
true, but one that is false. \ 

In the first place, eveiy carffo that departs 
custom-house, appears on the books as an ea 5 )or > 
according to the custom-house balance, the losses at 
by foreign failures, are all reckoned on the side of thP Profit, 
because thw appear as exports. | 

. Second, Because the importation by the smuggling trade 
does not appear on the custom-house books, to ^^rrange 
against the exports. | 

Ko balance, therefoie, as applying to supeiior adva?^^&®®> 
can be drawn firom these documents ; and if we exam,^® 
natural operation of commerce, the idea is fallaciouf 5 
if true, would soon be injurious. The great support 
merce consists m the balance being a level of benefits piiiong 
all nations. 

Two merchants of different nations trading togethd^j 
both become rich, and each makes the balance m hif 
favor ; consequently they do not get rich out of each ptl^ J 
and it is the same with respect to the nations in wiucP 
reside. The case must be, that each nation must 
out of its own means, and increase that riches by som^lbing 
which it procures from another in exchange. | 

If a merchant m England sends an article of 
manufacture abroad, which costs him a shilling at pome, 
and imports something which sells for two, he ma*^®® ® 
balance of one shilling in his own favor : but this ^ 
gamed out of the foreign nation, or the foreign merc|^^^^ 
for he also does the same by the article he receivesj 
neither has a balance of advantage upon the other. , 
onginal value of the two articles in tneir proper comi^®® 
were but two shillings ; but by changing their places, Ibey 
acmiiro a new idea of value, equal to double what &ey 
at first, and that increased value is equally divided. 

There is no otherwise a balance on foreign than oiif “T" 
mestic commerce. The merchants of London and H ewc^ ® “® 
trade on the same principle, as if they resided in difftf®^^ 
nations, and make their balances in the same manner:!^®® 
London does not get nch out of iN’eweastle, any more 
Newcastle out or London : but coals, the merchandize 
Newcastle, have an additional value at London, and Lon^®° 
merchandize has the same at Newcastle. 
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Though the principle of all commeroe im the same, the 
domestic, m a national view, is the part the most beneficial , 
because the whole of the advantage on both aidee, rest 
iritiun the n ation , whereas, m fore^p^ oommerce, it is oqIt 
a TOirticipation of one half. 

The moat unprofitable of all commerce, is oonneoted 
with foreign aomuuoiL To a few individnali It may be 
beneficial, merely because it ifl oommero© but to the nation 
it is a loss. The expense of Toaintfl^nTng dnmip if rp more 
than absorbs the pronta of any trade. It does not increase 
the general quantity m the world, but operates to lessen it , 
and aa a greater mass would be afloat by rdinqnishing do- 
mmion, the particnpation without the expense would be more 
valoahle than a greater quanti^ with it. 

But it 11 impossible to engross commeroe by dominion , 
and therefore it is stlU more mllaoious. It cannot exist in 
confined «^hajinpila imd neoeesarily breaks out by regular or 
Irregular means t^t defeat the attempt and to succeed 
wow be stm worse. Franc&sinoe the revoli)don,has been 
more than IndifiTerent as to loreogn poasessiaas, and other 
nations will become the same when they mveuigate the sub- 
ject with respect to commerce. 

To the expense of dommion is to be added that of navies, 
and when ue amount of the two is subtracted ^m the 
profits of commeroe, it will appear, that what is called the 
balance of trade, even admitting it to exist, is not enjoyed 
by the natlom but absorbed by the govenmaont. 

The idea of having navies for the protcebun of commerce, 
is doloaive. It is putting the of destruction for the 

means of protection. Commerce needs no other protection 
than the reciprocal mterest which every nation feels in sup* 
porting it^it is common stook— 'it exists by a balance of 
advantages to all , and tho only interruption it meets, Is from 
the present unolvilked state of govommonts, and which is 
its common interest to reform.* 

Quitting this subject, I now proceed to other mattori.— 
Aait is Doccasory to include England in the prospect of a 
general reformation, it is proper to Inquiro into the defects 


Wlua 1 ^ mod« of uUakllai lha of Uodo, U 

^ of hli p*riUin*nUr7 <p*och«s b« to w to know ootUa* 

of tho n*iv* Ma burnt of cothmoreo; onJ no moa iw woawolj 
tonartd U lb*n Umult Dwbs • ^ too bra ohtoklfJ 

wtlh too coUaUUo of wax Threo Onoa bai h bra torowo Uto (Ufoo* 
to*, and too Towab oaoMoaod br ImpwMbf wUhb bo* toao foox yoow 
of p*«o. 
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of its ^overnuient. It is onlj by eacli natiou reforming ita 
own, mat tbe whole can be improved, and the full benent of 
reformation en;^oyed Only partial advantages can flow 
from paitial retorms 

France and England aie the only two countries m Europe 
where a refonnatiou m government could have succesafrilly 
begun. The one secure by the ocean, and the other by llid 
immensity of its internal stiength, could defy the mahg* 
nancy of foreign despotism But it is with i evolutions as 
with commeice, the advantages increase by their becoming 
general, and double to either what each would receive 
alone 

As a new system is now opening to the view of the world, 
the European courts are plottmg to counteract it. Aihances, 
contraiy to all foimer systems, are agitating, aud a common 
mterest of courts is foiming against the common interest of 
man. The combmation draws a line that runs thioughout 
Europe, and presents a case so entirely new, as to exclude 
all cmculationa from former circumstances While despot- 
ism warred with despotism, man had no inteiest in the 
contest; but in a cause that unites the soldier with the 
dtixen, and nation with nation, the despotism of courts, 
though it feels the danger, and meditates levenge, is afraid 
to stiike 

iSTo question has arisen within the records of history that 
pressea with the importance of the present. It is not 
whether this or that party shall be ia or out, or whig or 
tory, or high or low snail prevail ; but whether man mall 
mhent his rights, and umversal civilisation take place ?— 
Whether the finits of his labor shall be enjoyed by himself, 
or consumed by the profligacy of governments ?— Whethei 
robbery shall be banished from coin-ts, and wretchedness 
from countries ? 

When, m countries that are called civilized, we see 
»omg to the work-house, apd youth to the g^ows, some- 
tiutog must be wrong m the system of government It 
would seem, by the exterior appearance of such countries, 
that all was happmess ; but there hes hidden from the eye 
of common observation, a mass of wretchedness that has 
^areely any other chance, than to expire m poverty or 
infamy Its entrance mto life is marked with tne presage 
of its fate ; and until this is i emedied, it is in vam to 
punish 

Civil government does not exist by executions ; but in 
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m a tin g that proviiion fbr the instnictlcm of youth, and tht 
tuppon of age, ax to exclude, ai much as poealble, ppofligaOT 
from the one, and deaparr from die other 
the rasouroes of a country are lavished upon Hngi, upon 
oourta, upon hirehnga, impostoia and proshtntee, erea 
the poor themselvee, with ail thefr wants upon thion^ are 
compelled to support the fraud that oppuessee them. 

"^^y Ig It, th^ scarcely any are executed but the poor! 
ISie fact Is a proo^ among other thinga, of a wretchedneas in 
their oondltion. Bred up without morals, and oast upon the 
world without a prospect, they are the eipoeed sacnflce of 
vice and legal bar oar^ The Tpfflfnna that are superduonsly 
wasted i^n governments are more than sufflciont to i t forni 
those evuB, and to benefit the condition of evei y man in a 
nation, not moluded In the pnrheux of a court. Thk I hope 
to malm appear m the progrees of this work. 

It is the nature of compaaslan to asaomate with misfortune 
In taVing up this subi^eot, I seek no rocompense — I ibar no 
consoqueiLces. Bortlned with that proud int^ri^, that 
diftdafns to tnumph or to yield, I wHi advocate the rights 
of man 

At an early period, little more than sixteen years of ag^ 
raw and adventurou^ and heated with the false heroism of 
a master * who had served m a man of war, I began the 
carver of my own fortune, and entered on board the piira 
tear Terrible, captain Death- From this adventure 1 was 
happily prevented by the aficctional© and moral romon* 
•trance of a good father, who, from his own Labita of life, 
being of the Quaker profession, must have begun to look 

r n me as lost. But me ImpreesioD, much as it ofiectod at 
tune, began to wear away, and I entered afterwards in 
the privateer, King of Prussia, captain ifondcs, and wont in 
her to sea. Tet/^m such a beginning and with all the 
Inconveniences m early life against mo, 1 am proud to say, 
that with a poroevertmeo andiami^od by difficmlics, a dialn 
terest^esi that compels rospoct, L havo not only contrlbutod 
to raise a now empire in the world, founded on a new system 
of ttovemment, but I have arrived at on eminence in wlitl 
cid litcratnre, the most difficult of all linca to succeed and 
excel in, which aristocracy, with all lU aids, has not been 

able to reach or to rival. ,, t j 

Knowing my own heart, and fooling myself, as X now do, 

• R*t WHEw* utM^t ftf tk* fn*nu/ •ekooJ UTkoitod. U Kw 

(bik. 
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luperior to all the skirmish of party, the inveteracy of in- 
terested or mistaken opponents, I auawer not to falsehood or 
abuse, but proceed to the defects of the English government.* 

• Politics and solf-intcrcat bavo been so uniformlj connected, that the world, 
from being so often deceived, has a right to bo suspicious of pubhc characters 
but with regard to myself, I am perfeotly easy on this head I did not, at my 
first setting out lu public hfo nearly aoveutecu years ago, turn my thoughts to 
subjects of government from motives ot interest — and my conduct from that 
moment to this, proves the fact I saw an opportunity in ahich I thought I 
could do some good, and I followed exactly what my heart dictated I neither 
read boohs, nor studied other people’s opinions I thought for myself The 
case was this : 

During the suspension of the old governments m America, both before and 
at the breaking out of hostihtica, I was struck with the order and decorum with 
which every thmg was conducted , and impressed with the idea, that a little 
more than what society naturally performed, was all the government that was 
necessary, and that monarchy and aristocracy were frauds and impositions 
upon mankind. On these principles I published the pamphlet Common Sense. 
The success it mot with was beyond any thing smeo the invention of printmg. 
I gave a copy -right to every state in the union, and the demand ran to not 
less than one hundred thousand copies I continued the subject m the same 
manner, under the title of The Crisis, till the complete establishment of the 
revolution 

After the declaration of independence, congress, unanimously and unknown 
to me, appointed mo secretary m the foreign department This was a^eeable 
to me, because it gave me an opportunity of seeing mto the abihties of foreign 
courts, and their manner of domg business But a misunderstanding arismg 
between congress and me, respecting one of their commissioners, then u 
Europe, ilr Sdos Deane, I resigned the olBce 

When the war ended, I w ent from Philadelphia to Bordentown, on the east 
Dank of the Delaware, whore I have a small place Congress was at this time 
at Princeton, fifteen miles distant, and general Washington’s head-quarters 
were at Rocky-HiU, withm the neighborhood of congress, for the purpose of 
resigmng his commission (the object for which he accepted it being accom- 
plished) and of retiring to private life Whde he was on this busmess, he 
wrote me the letter which I here subjoin. 


Rocky-HiU, Sept. 10, 1^88 

I have learned siilce I have been at this place, that you are at Bordentown 
Whether for the sake of retirement or economy, I know not Be it for either, 
for both, or whatever it may, if you will come to this place and partake with 
me, I shall be exceedmgly happy to see you. 

Your presence may remind congress of your past services to this country, 
and if it is in my power to impress them, command my best exertions with 
freedom, as they will be rendered cheerfully by one, who entertains a hvely 
sense of the importance of your works, and who, with much pleasure, subscribes 
himself, Your sincere fneud, 

G WaSHINOTON 

During the war, in the latter end of the yeai 1780, I formed to myself the 
design of coming over to England, and eommunicated it to general Greene, 
who was then in Philadelphia, on his route to the southward, general Wash 
mgtou bemg then at too great a distance to communicate with immediately 
I was strongly impressed with the idea that if I could get over to England, 
without bemg known, and only remain m s.ifety till I could get out a pubboa 
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I begin witb chartars and oorporatlani. 

It I* a peryewion of terms to saj, that a ohartor gtra 
rights. It operates by a oontnuy effect thAt of t*Tri"g iwtl 
away Bigfita are i^erently m all tko InhablS&.^nt 
ohartare, bv annnnfng those rights in ie majority, Wya 
the right, by exclnrion, in the hands of a few Ir chai^ 
tare were constructed so as to ecqnesa In direct tenna, “ tJux, 
xnhdbtianiy xoho u not a motjiior cf a oofyorotson, 
thou not scMTcws the right ^ voting,^ charters would 
in the face be chatiers, not of right^ but of exclusion. Tbs 
effect is the same unoer the form they now stand , and the 
only persona on whom they opearate, are the persons whom 
they exclude. Those whose r^hts are guaranteed, by not 
bemg talcen away, eierciae no other rights than as members 
of the co mmuni i^ they are entitled to without a charter , 
and therefore, alT chartera have no other tliAp gn indirect 



of B, and conseq^uently are instruments of injuii^ 


ttoD. 1 eocild open the ejm of the aoontij with rmptei to the mutitm end 
etQphlit; of Ue (oTecomeat. I cev thei tM pertiM la purfiemoit bed pitted 
theoBMlTM ee ur u the/ oooM go, end oooid aehe no ner Lay — ri o oi e>i 
eeoh other Gtcarel Qre^ esUr^ foDj Into sr vlev*, but toe eflelr of 
Amold etkd beppentog Jtiat eiW bo ebengod hli mind, end, under 

•treof epprehttoelonj Cor mj metj vroto to dm rer^ prceilod/ Croa Anne- 
nolle, In Uerrlend, to giro up tbo doeUn, vblcb, vltb »oo« renutenoe. I did. 
Boon etter tUe I eooootpenlod ooloo^ ArfUtrene (eon of Ur lAorene, woo ve« 
then b) tbe Toner) to Frenoo, oa &om congme. Wo tended et 

rOrient, end vbtlo t rtmelnod (here, bo being jnoo fomrd, e dronmatence 
ooeorred tbet renovod o/ former dodgn. An Eagliifa peeket from FeloMlb 
to Kew York, witb gorenunent deepotebeo on boei^ nee bronnt Into 
rOrleni. Tbet e peeket ehoold be tek^ le no -nrr eitTeordlner 7 thing | bat 
tbet tbo deqtetebee ehoold be token vltb U vID eeentl/ be credUod, ee 
tber ere elwen idoag et ibe cebbi window In e beg loaded wtlb cennon bell, 
end reedj to be conk In e momeciL Tbo feet, howerer U ee I here eteted tt, 
for tbe deepetefaoe oeae Into mj bende, eon 1 rted them. Tbe ceptore, u 
1 wee Infonatd, weeeodod bj the toUowiog etreUgeint— tbe cepuln of the 
prireteer Medeae. who ^ke Bngneb, on co mi n g op vUh tbe pocket, pemd 
for tbe cepuln m en Kn gPA frlgele end Inrlted tbe cepuio of the 
p 4 r^,. t OD boerd, which, when dooe. be oent eome of hie binde end eectnod the 
Bat be tbe drctuaiUncei of the cepUre wbet tber oof I rpeek vllb 
cerulatT u 10 the dceiutcbee They were sent ep in Peril, to eoool Vergto, 
neo, end when colonel Uoiwne end njeclf retwned to A ri^rire , we took the 
oiiffinele to cooercse. 

Bt tlwe I eew ferlber Into the etapidlty of tbe EnrOeb cobloel 

thin I oiberwlie could bere done, end I renewed my fenoer dcefgn. But 
colonel lAurtne wee eo onwffllng to rttnra etooe, more eew^y Meaeoif 
other meUm. he bed e ckern of npwerde of two boadred tboeeend ponadi 
iUrilac In money ibU I gere In to hi* wOhee, end floefly m %f ■/ Wen. 
Bat I un row ecrteln, thet If I couU heio exeemtod U, U woild not here beet 
eltogetbct uanccoeefoL 
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I begin with oharten and coiporatianB. 

It 1 b a perrareion of terms to saj, that a oharter glrei 
rights. It operates bj a contra^ efieot, that of taking T&bti 
awaj* Bights are inherently m all the mhabltanti. out 
charters, br annnlUng thoae rights in the Wre 

right, by eroluaion, in the hands of a few If chap- 
ters were constmcted so as to ea^reaa in direct tenni, “ Ma. 
eow tnhaibttaniy vho « noi a member qf a eorporaUoru 
shdU noi exerexte the nghi of otrfmy,” sneh chapters wonla 
in the face he charters, not of ri^t& tmt of exclusion. The 
effect u the same nnaer the form they now stand , and the 
only persons on whom th^r operate, are the persona whom 
thej exclude. Those whose rights are gnanintoed, by not 
being taken away, exerolse no other rights th^n as members 
of the community they are entitled to without a charter , 
and therefore, all charters have no other than an indirect 
native operation. They do not give rmhts to A, but they 
mue a dinerence In favor of A, by takteg awav the rights 
of B, and consequently are instr^ents of l^nstlce. 

tloa. I eqoM <rp«a the of Um eoaobr iritb ncpect to thi nuMl&c«* tod 
ctepidlcr of tu gtrmnSMBC I sov thit tM pulka m pufUsotffit hod flU»d 
th«BnlvM u uf u tber ooold go, u>d eowd tatko so aeir Isipraaloiu oo 


th«oMlvM u UJT u tbej ooold go, u>d eowd tatko bo aeir Laipraabau oo 
other Otoeral Qr*eo« ooter^ fliDj Into mj Tiert, bot u» afltlr of 
AnioU ted Aadrt htppenlBg Joft after bo ebtagod Ui ofaid. tad, oader 


thro to the Towrr) to Franee, oo boitaeot from co cgr cj a. We Itaded at 
rOrleat, aad whDe I retulaed there ba batag jnne fomrd, a dr e am rttact 
oc e arred that reaend mj former dedga. Aa Eagflih packet from Fdmoath 
to hew Tetfc, with gorerament deepatchee oa boai^ wta broortt lalo 
rOritnt. That a packet ehoold be tak^ b M rrrt extni>rdlaar7 thuig | bat 
that the deepatchee ibodd be taken wtth It vCl ecaretlj be credited, at 


ther are alware daag at the Oabta window, la a bag loaded wUh eaaoeo VUl, 
and readr to be eaak lo a momcat. The fact, bowerer la u I hare etated It. 
for the deipatehei came late tajhandL aao I read them. The captora, as 
I was lofonaed, neceeded by the roUowug ttraUp^era i— the captain of the 


a lofonned, neceeded by the I 


The (act. bowerer la u I hare atated It. 
andL aao I read them. The captora, as 


prlrateer Uadam* who tpoke Eagt^ oa coming ip with the pocket, pa 4ed 
uawlf for the captain w an Zogllsb frigate and Inrlud the captain of the 
packet on board, which, when dona, be aeot eemt of fala hands ana eeeored the 
taah. Dot be Um rimmitancea of the captirc what ther may I apeak with 
certalntr aa to the deepatchrt. They were eeot np to rarta, to coont Vetgen, 
net, ano when colonel Lanrtaa aad myeelf rctara^ to Ametie^ wt took the 
erlrlttala to ceogre ea 

Ilj three acspalebee I *aw farther Into th« etapldlty of the En|rihh cahlmri 
>h*a I etbcTwire conld bare done and 1 renewed my former dcalgi Bat 
colonel Looms was so onwCIlBg to retan alooe Boee eepeelally as ameeg 
other mattert, ba bad a charge at epwardi of two hondred tbooxand pooa^ 
aurilog In money that I gare la to Us wlrhte and fluBy nr* «p my plan 
B<t 1 aa row cernln, that If I maid hart tiecnted H. It wnJd oet hart beet 
altogrlbn aaiwcreaafuL 
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I witb cWtan and coiporaticmi. 

It it a p^eraion of termt to aay, that a charter rirci 
fightg. It operatag by a contrary effect that of faWng iSitt 
a^ray SigEu are inherently in all Uie bhabitoS, d 5 
charters, by anTiTiHing those n^U in the mi^on^. leaTO 
the right, by exclusion, In the nands of a few Ir 
tars were conatrocted so as to express in direct terms, “ iJut. 
evary xnhabiiani^ toJuj u noi a mmier qf a eorporaiioiu 
ihaU not exorcud Via rxghi qf flnch charters wonla 

in the face be charters, not of rights but of fly«*i n rion. Ths 
effect is the same nnaer the form they now stand , the 
only persons on whom, they operate, are the persons whoni 
they exclude. Those whose rights are guaranteed, by not 
being taken away, exercise no other rights tha-n as members 
of the community they are entitled to without a charter, 
and therefore, all charters have no other an indirect 
ne^tire operation. They do not give rights to A, but they 
mw a dinerence m favor of A, by talrinp away the rights 
of B, and consequently are mstruments of ^ust^ 


tlOBL I ocrald Often the «jm of tli* oosatoy with raoeoi to tba latdBtee oad 
ttiphStj of lu gorenuMOt. 1 mw that tU portUw ut perikaont bod plu*d 
tb«BMlT«e ta Itf u tbej oodd fo^ oad eooid nabe &o Dov linjiTierinni o^ 
•teb other GtumlQrem eoUrM iolo mj rkwi, b«t tM ailUr of 
^RKild tad Aadro htppeaing Jut tfier be ehtneed hk adad, tad, nadtr 
■troof tpprebtadou tor mj tublr wrote te ne tvj prtedari/ from Aatt» 
poUt, la kUrrltad, te girt ap tb« deti^ wbleb, with aome renuuace. I did. 
Boob tfter I ■iwwnpanl^ ooloatl htneae (too of Mr l jpi'tu, vbo wta 
tb«a la the Tower) to Frtaea, oa baiiaea from congrett. W« Uaded ti 
rOrleat, tad whilfl I remtloed there, be being Rvoe frrrwtrd, t drcamtUnce 
oo ca rrtd tbet reaewed mj foraier duigo. Aa rngflih ptciet from FtlaMotb 
to bew York, with goreiTUDeat deepetebee oa botrd, vu brOQ|bt kto 
rOrltat That • atdui tboold be tek^ k no ym ezlrtordlBur tbiag \ bnt 
that the daepetenee tboold be takea U wm Ktrodr be ertiBted, u 
tb^ tre tlwtTt (dang tt tba ctbla wiade^ to t beg lotded wUb ctano* bzH, 
aad retdj te be nak to a moowat The uet. bovertr U u I bare tuud U, 
for the despttcbee caate into m; baoda tad t retd the m . Tbe ctptnre, u 
I wti formed, cneoceded by tbe foBowtog ttrtUgemj— ibe ctpula of the 
prlrtUer Mtdtme, wbo tpoke RngCth, oe eoalag ap wtib tbe ptclet, puvd 
for tbe of ta gnyA frigate, tad loTlied the captala of the 

packet on botrd, which, wbra done, be eeat eome of bb btndi tnl wenred tbe 
Bat be tbe droemiuncr* of tbe eaptore wbit tber nay I epeak with 
eerialaty u to tbe deepatebea. They were moI ep to Paric, w coaat Tergro* 
oea, and when colooel Lanreoj and cayeelf retaraed U ipwrfca, we took the 
erijclnali to congteta 

Bt rbm I fortber tote tbe etapldity of the Eac^ cabinet 

tbaa I olberwlie coold bare dona, aad I renewed ay farmer dofga. O'*! 

«M eo nawflltog to retan* alona, aore erpetUHy at taeog 
other aaweia. be bad o ebaige of opwarde of two baadred ibooaaai peondi 
iUtUae to m^y tbu I «»• to ta bl* wUbat, tad daifly «re tp my ^ 
Bat I w row certain, that If I could bate eaterted tt, tt would OM bare U«t 
tUogetbet oamceufoL 
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But cliarters aud corporatioiis have a more extensive evil 
effect than what relates merely to elections. They are 
sources of endless contention m the places where they exist ; 
and they lessen the common rights of national society. A 
native of England, under the operations of these chai ters 
and corporations, cannot be said to he an Enghshman m the 
full sense of the word. He is not fi ee of the nation, in the 
same manner that a Frenchman is free of Fiance, and an 
Ameiican of Ameiica. His lights aie ciicumscnbed to the 
town, and, in some cases, to the jparish of his birth ; and m 
all othei* parts, though in his native land, he must undergo 
a local naturalmation by pm-chase, or he is forbidden or ex- 
pelled the place. This species of feudahty is kept up to 
aggrandize the corpoiations to the ruin of the towns ; and 
the effect is visible. 

The generality of coiporation towns aie in a state of soli- 
tary decay, and prevented from farther inin only by some 
circumstances in their situation, such as a navigable river, 
or a plentiful smToundmg country. As population is one 
of the chief sources of wealth, (for without it land itself has 
no value,) every thing which opeiates to prevent it must 
lessen the value of property ; and as corporations have not 
only this tendency, but toectly this effect, they cannot but 
be mjurious. if any policy were to be followed, instead of 
that of general freedom, to every person to settle where he 
chose (as in Fi-ance or America,) it would be more consis- 
tent to give encouragement to new comers, than to preclude 
their amnission by exacting premiums fiom them.'^ 

The persons most immemately interested m the abohtion 
of coiporations, are the inhabitants of the towns where cor- 

g irations are established The instances of Manchester, 
irmingham, and Sheffield, show, by contrast, the injury 
which mose Gothic institutions are to property and commerce. 
A few examples may be found, such as that of London, 

* It la difficult to account for the ongin of charter and corporation towns, 
unless we suppose them to have arisen out of, or havmg been connected with 
some species of garrison services The times in which they began to justify this 
idea The generality of those tovrna have been gamaons, and the corpora- 
tions were charged with the care of the gates of the towns, when no mihtary 
garrison was present Their refusing or granting admission to strangers, 
which has produced the custom of gpving, selhng, and buying freedom, has 
more of the nature of . garrison authonty than civil government. Soldiers are 
free of all corporations throughout the nation, by the same propriety that 
every soldier is free of every garrison, and no other persons are He can fol- 
low any employment, with the permission of hia officers, in any corporation 
town throuphont the nation. 
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whoae nrtairsl aad commeroUl fcdvwxtage*, crwj« to U> jJta* 
tioD on tlie Uiame*, U Cftp%bU of beanng iip agaimt too 
wllticai evili of a conwratioii, but In almott fil other caiea 
the fatality is too viatole to bo doubted or 

Thou^ the "whole nation la not ao dneotly affected by too 
depreeeion of property iu corporation towna at toe iiiabi 
tanta toenitefvea, ft partake* of the conaequence*. By los- 
eniug toe value of property, the quantity of uaturoal com 
moroe la ourtaflei Eveiy man U a oustomar to proportion 
to hia ability , and at aU parts of a nation trade etch 
other, whatwer affeota any of to© parta, mutt nectttarily 
communicate to toe whole. 

At one of the houtot of to© En g ji g b parliament it, in a 
great measure, tniide ira by eloctiont from these corporatiout , 
and at it It unnatural that a pure stream would dow from a 
foul fountain, frt vice© are but a continuation of toe ricet 
of ite ori^n. A man of moral honor and good poHtictl 
prmclpLet, cannot submit to the mean dru^^ and dlt* 
graoefm arts, by which such ©lecbout sro camcto To bo a 
fuccttsfol candidate, be mutt be destStuto of to© qualitlet 
toat oonrtitote a just leglsktor and being tout dlioplined 
to corruption by toe m^e of entering into parliament, it U 
not to be expected toat the repreaentatiYe tnoold be better 
than toe mam 

hir Burka to spealdng of toe Bnghtb reprtaentaUon, hat 
advanced as ©old a ohaUenge os erer was ^ven m toe dajt 
of chival^ **Our representation,” aayi he, **hat been 
foundiw^j'Sc^ w ail Msjjujyosesfbr which a repre- 

sentation of toe people can bo dctirod or derlsed. I doiv,'' 
continues ho, **the enemies of oar conitltutfon to show too 
contrarr ” This declaration from a man, who has been to 
constant qppotition to all toe measnroi of parliamcmt the 
whole of hij political Ufa, a year or two oxceptod, to mo« 
©xtraordinaiy, and, coroparuig Wm with, hi m solf, admits of 
no other alternative, than that he acted against hii jud^ent 
as a member, or has doclarod contrary to it as an author 

Bat it to not m the representation only that too defocUlto, 
and toerefore I proceed to too next place to aristocracy 

■What to callfiQ the house of peer*, is cons tita ted on a ground 
very timQar to that, ag^t which there to a law to othor 
oasM It amounts to a combination of pdyoas to one com- 
mon interest IToroasoneanbogit^wbyahoasoofle^ 
latton should be composed entirely oTmtn whow owoMtioti 
constoU In lotting landed propaty tfxan why It shooU to# 
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composed of tlioae who hire, or of brewers, or bakers, or any 
other s^arate class of men. 

Mr. Burke calls this house, “ the great graimd am,d jpiUa/r 
x)f seow'ity to the landed interest" Let us examine this idea. 

"WTiat pillar of security does the landed interest require, 
more than any other interest m the state, or what right has 
it to a distinct and sepai’ate representation from the general 
interest of a nation ? The only use to be made of this power, 
(and which it has always made,) is to ward off taxes from 
itself, and throw the burden upon such articles of consump- 
tion by which itself would be least affected. 

That this has been the consequence (and will always be the 
consequence of constructing governments on combinations,) 
is evident, with respect to England, from the history of its 
taxes. 

Notwithstanding taxes have increased and multiplied upon 
eveiy article of common consumptioiL the land tax, which 
more particularly affects this “pillar,” has diminished. In 
1788y the amount of the land-tax was 1,950,000?. which is 
half a million less than it produced almost a hundred years 
ago, notwithstanding the rentals areiu many instance doubled 
smce that period. 

Before the coming of the Hanoverians, the taxes were di- 
rided in nearly e<]^um proportions between the land and arti- 
cles of consumption, the land bearing rather the largest 
share ; but smce that era, nearly thirteen milhons annually 
of new taxes have been thrown upon consumption The 
consequence of which has been a constant increase in the 
number and wretchedness of the poor, and in the amount of 
the poor-rates. Tet here again me burden does not fall m 
equal propoiiions on the aristocracy with the rest of the 
community. Their i esidences, whether in town or country, 
are not mixed with the habitations of the poor. — Th^ live 
apait from distiess, and the expense of relieving it. ft is m 
manufacturing towns and labormg villages that mose burdens 
press the heaviest , m many of 'v^ch it is one class of poor 
supportmg anothei 

^veral of the most heavy and productive taxes are so 
contrived, as to give an exemption to tbia pillar, thus stand- 
mg in its own defence The tax upon beer brewed for sale 
does not affect the aristocracy, who brew their own beer free 
of thi s duty. It falls only on those who have not conven- 
iency or ability to brew, and who must purchase it m smaU 
quantities But what wUl mankind think of the justice of 
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Uxation, vihen they tnow, that thl* tax almiA^ ftoni irliich 
the aii«tocra<^ are from circumitance* exempL it neaily 
e^eal to the Wliole of the land<^^x, being in the year ITSS, 
^ it IB not less now, l,66Q^52ly and wSh its proportion « 
the taxes on malt and hope, It eajeedg it. That a dn^e ar 
tide thus partiaUv conioiaed, and that, chiefly by the woik 
fam part, should be eabjoct to a tax eoualto tW on the 
whole rental of a nation, Is, perhape, a tact not to be paral- 
leled in the histoiT of revennea. 

This ifl one of the conBeqnancea reenlting from a houae of 
legislation, compoaed on the ground of a combination of 
common interest , for whatever thefr separate poHtica as to 
partiea may be, m this thev are united. "^Vh^or a combi- 
nation acts to raise the price of an axtide for sale^ or the 
rate of wages , or whether it acta to throw faTpa from itaelf 
upon another class of the community, Uie principle and th* 
eneot ore the same and if the one be megal, it will be 
di^oult to show that the othor ought to exist 

It 18 no nse to say, that ta^ are first propoaed in the 
honse of commoiui, for as the other house hu always a 
negative, it can alwa^ defend itself, and it would be ridi 
culons to suppose that Its aoqdeeceooe In the measores to 
be proposed were not understood beforduind Boaides 
whim, It has obtdned so mnoh influence by boron^ trafl9(^ 
and BO many of its rdations and connexions aro dlstnbnted 
on both sides of the oommons, as to mve It, beddeB on abso- 
lute n^^tive in the house, a preponderanoy in the other, in 
all matters of common ooncern. 

It is diffloult to discover what is meant by the land<d tn> 
UrtsL if it does not mean a combinatloD of oristocraUcsl 
land holders, opposing their own pecuniary interest to that 
of the farmer, and every branch of trade, commerce, and 
manuiactnro. In all other respects, it is the only mtercst that 
needs no partial protection, it cDj<^ tho gcnonil protec- 
tion of tho world. Every ImUviduat hij^h or low, is inter- 
ested in the fruits of the earth , men, women, and chiidrui, 
if all sges and degrees, will tom ont to assist the farmer, 
rather than a harvest should not bo got in , and they will 
not act thus by any other property It Is tho only oao tor 
which tho common prayer ot mankind is put up, and tho 
only ono that can nover fail from tho want of mcana. It Is 
the interest, not of tho policy, but of tho cri st en co of man, 
and when It ceases, ho must cease to bo. 

No other Interest In a nation stands on tho same united 
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support Oommerce, manufactureB, arts, sciences, and evei^ 
tlimg else, compared with this aie supported but in parts. 
Their prospeiity or their decay has not the same nmversal 
influence. "When the valleys laugh and smg, it is not the 
farmer only, but all creation that rejoices. It is a prosperity 
that excludes all envy ; and this cannot be said of anything 
else 

Why then does Mr, Burke talk of his house of peers, as 
the pillar of the landed mterest? Were that pillar to sink 
into the earth, the same landed property would eontmue, 
and the same ploughing, sowing, an(l reaping would go on. 
The aristocracy are not the farmers who work the land, and 
raise the produce, but are the mere consumers of the rent ; 
and when compared with the active world, are the drones, 
a seiagho of males, who neither collect the honey noi foim 
the hive, but exist only for lazy enjoyment 

Mr. Burke, in his first essay, called aiistocracy, 
coi'tnth%an ccupital of polished aooiety,^^ Towards completmg 
the figure, he has now added but stiU the base is 

wantmg ; and whenever a nation chooses to act a Samson, 
not a blind, but bold, down goes the temple of Dagon, the 
lords and the Phihstines 

If a house of legislation is to be composed of men of one 
class, for the purpose of protectmg a distinct mterest, all 
the other mterests should have the same. The mequality 
as weU as the burden of taxation, arises fiom admitting it 
in one case and not in all. Had there been a house of farm- 
ers, theie had been no game laws ; or a house of merchants 
and manufacturers, the taxes had neither been so unequal 
nor so excessive. It is fiom the power of taxation bemg in 
the hands of those who can throw so gi’eat a part of it from 
their oivn shoulders, that it has raged without a check. 

Men of small or moderate estates, are more mjured by the 
taxes bemg thiown on articles of consumption, than they 
are eased by warding it fiom landed property, for the foi 
lowing reasons : 

Ist, They consume more of the productive taxable 
articles, m proportion to their property, than those of laige 
estates. 

2d, Their residence is chiefly in towns, and their property 
m houses ; and fhe mcrease oi the poor-rates, occasioned by 
taxes on consumption, is in much greater proportion than 
the land-tax has been favored. In Birmingham, the poor- 
rates are not less than, seven shilbnirs in the nound. From 
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UuB) u lA already obwrvdd, tlio ftiiftocr&c^ axe in a gr ea t 
xaeaaore exempt. 

Theee axe but u part of the mianb^ftfW flowing from the 
wretched acheme of a hooae of peers. 

As a combinatioii, it can always throw a conaiderablt 
portioiL of taxes from itaelf, as an hGrcditarjlLOUse,aooount 
able to no body) it reaombl^ a rotten borough, whoae cod> 
sent IS to be courted by mtereat. "nxere are out few of lU 
members, who are not in some mode or other participators, 
or dispoa^ of the pnbllo money One turns a oandle^lder 
or a lord in woitu^ , another a lord of the bed-chamber, a 
groom of the stole, or any iniignifleant nominal office, to 
which a salary is annexed, pam out of the pahhe taxes, 
and which avoids the du^t appearance oi corruption. 
Such, situations are derogatory to the character of a man , 
and where they can be stmmittod to, honor cannot reside. 

To all these are to be added the numerous dependant^ 
the long hst of the younger branches and distant reladous, 
who are to be provided tor at the public eipeasd m short, 
were an eatunatioa to be made of the charge of the aristo- 
cracy to a nation, it will be found nearly equal to that of 
supporting the |>^ The duke of Kidunoud alone (and 
there are coses Bimllar to lu^ takes away as much ibr him- 
self^ os would tnfL^ntaln two thousand poor and aged persous. 
Is It, then, any wonder that under such a svstom of 
government, taxes and rates have mffiUpUed to their jeesont 
extent I 

In stating these matters, I speak an open and dismterM^ 
language, motated by uo pasamn but that of humanly To 
mc^ who hare not only refoacd offers, because I thought 
them improper, but havo declined rewards I might with 
reputation have accepted. It is no wonder that mcannau and 
inipoaition appear disgusting ludopcndence is my happi 
ness, and I view things as they arcu without regard to putce 
or person, my country Is the world, and luy religion is to 

;^^urtc, in speaking of the aristocnitical law of onmo- 
gemUm^ “It is the standard law of our landed inhuri* 
Unce, and which, without question, has a tendency, and I 
thinh,^ continues he, "a happy tccdcucy to proserro a 
character of weight and consequence,” 

;M> Burko may call tliisUw what ho pluucs, bat httmanitj 

and impartial nffiettion will pronoonco it a law of brutal 
by ustjc^ AVao wo not accustomed to iho dally practice, oed 
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did we only hear of it, as the law of some distant part of 
the world, we should conclude that the legislators of such 
countries had not oiTived at a state of civilization. 

As to pieserving a character of weight <md consegu&nce^ 
the case appears to me duectly the reveise. It is an attaint 
upon chai'acter ; a soit of piivateeimg upon family property. 
It may liave weight among dependant tenants, but it gives 
none on a scale of national, and much less of universal 
character Speakmg for myself, my paients weie not able 
to give me a shilling, beyond what they gave me in educa- 
tion ; and to do this they disti eased themselves, yet I possess 
more of what is called consequence, in the world, than any 
one m Mi’. Buike’s catalogue of aristociats 

Having thus glanced at some of the defects of the two 
houses ot parliament, I proceed to what is called the crown, 
upon which I shall be veiy concise 

It signiies a nominal office of a million sterling a-year, 
the busmesB of which consists m receiving the money. 
Whether the peison be wise or foolish, sane or insane, a 
native or a foreigner, matteis not. Every ministry acts upon 
the same idea that Mr. Burke writes, namely, that the people 
must be hoodwinked, and held in superstitious ignoiance hy 
some bugbear or other ; and what is called the crown answers 
this purpose, and theiefore it answers aU the purposes to be 
expected firom it. This is moie than can be said of the other 
two branches. 

The hazard to which this office is exposed m aU coxmtnes, 
is not from any thing that can happen to the man, but from 
what may happen to the nation ; the danger of its coming to 
its senses. 

It has been customary to call the crown the executive power, 
and the custom has contmued, though the reason has ceased. 

It was called the executive^ because he whom it signified 
used formerly to sit in the character of a judge, m adminifr* 
tering or executing the laws. The tribunals were then a part 
of the court The power, therefoie, which is now called the 
judicial, was what is called the executive, and, conse- 
quently, one or the other of the terms is redimdant, and one 
of the offices useless When we speak of the crown now, it 
means nothmg , it signifies neither a judge nor a general ; 
besides which, it is the laws that govern, and not the man. 
The old terms are kept up, and give an appearance of conse- 
quence to empty forms ; and the only effect they have is that 
of mcreasing expenses 
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Before 1 proceod to the meeiis of rendeniig govcnunfiiiti 
more condtudve to tJio ^eral happinee® of Tnan^na^ tijan 
they are at preaeiitj it "will not be unproper to take e roTiew 
of the progreafl of taxation m England. 

It 11 a general idea, that'^hen taxes are once laid on, they 
are never taken oft However true this may have been of 
late, it was not alwaya so. Either, therefore, the people of 
former tunes were more watchfhl over government thote 

of the preeent, or government waa adminlitered with lesi 
extravagance. 

It IS now seven htindred years iince the Norman conquest, 
and the estabhuhTnent of w^t Is called the crown. Taking 
this portion of time m seven separate period! of one hunied 
years each, the amount of the ftnnTn^i at each period, 
win be aa loEows 


^aoml Anwont of UxaUrUdbyWlQlAcitaAooequm btfbolu 
la th» TOT lOM, iCiOO^OOO 

Ajuaul omocBt of ttx«i iit otu bondrod jtxn fim Um coaquot, 

(UW) 100,000 

Aonat oioovat of t4X«a it two bowlrod 7«m i>«Q dW coaqued, 

(llAS) IM^OOO 

lasml oQuraxU of Uxm oi tbroo hcnlr*d jwu* from tb« coogtat, 

(IIM) 110,000 

innpmi Aiaotiat of tuM At fov bwodred 7 «Art frota Uu ooegwcAt, 

OM4) 100,000 


These itatementi, and those which follow, are taken from 
sir John Shichdr^s history of the Eevcaaue , by which it 
appears, that taxes continued decreasing Ibr fror hnudrod 
years, at the enroiration of which time they wore reduced 
threo-foarths, ms from four hundred thousand pounds to 
ono hundred thouiand, Thn people of EcglaniL of the pro- 
sent day, havo a traditionary and hiitoncal idea of the 
bravery of tbeir anc«tors, but whatever their virtue# or 
vlcea migbt have bean, they certainly wore a people who 
would not bo impoiod upon, and who kept govunmoct in 
awe as to taxation, if not as to principle. Tliotigh they 
were not able to orol the monarchical uiurpotion, they re- 
stricted it to a pubuo economy of taxes. 

Xct us now renew tho remaining thn.'e hundred years. 

InattU AOiwm of txiM At At* boBd«a ytATi from Ih* MogMit, 
of tAi« At iU buoiltrj from Ua co*q**U, 

\an^Amo-uil of Ui« At ihA tl*» (I HI IT.OO04JCO 
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The diffeience between the iirst four hundred years and 
the last three, is so astonishing, as to waiTant the opinion, 
that the national character of the Enghsh has changed. It 
would have been impossible to have diagooned the former 
Enghsh into the excess of taxation that now exists ; and 
when it is considered that the pay of the army, the navy, 
and of all the revenue-officeis, is the same now as it was 
above a hundi’ed years ago, when the taxes were not above 
a tenth part of wnat they are at present, it appears impos- 
sible to account for the enormous mcrease and expenditure, 
on any other ground than extravagance, corruption, and 
intrigue.* 

• Several of the court newspapers have of late made frequent mention of 
Wat Tyler That his memory should be traduced by court sycophants, and all 
those who live on the spoil of a public, is not to be wondered at. He was, 
however, the means of checking the rage and injustice of taxation m his time, 
and the nation owed much to his valor. The history is concisely this ; — in the 
time of Eichard H a poll-tax was levied, of one shilling per head upon every 
person in the nation, of whatever class or condition, on poor as well as rich, 
above the age of fifteen years If any favor was shown in the law, it was to 
the rich rather than the poor, as no person could be charged more than 
twenty shilhngs for himself, family and servants, though ever so numerous — 
while all other families, under the number of twenty, were charged per head 
Poll-taxes had always been odious — but this bein^ also oppressive and uiyust, 
it excited, as it naturally must, universal detestation among the poor and mid- 
dle classes The person known by the name of Wat Tyler, and whose proper 
name was Walter, and a tyler by trade, lived at Deptford The ratherer of the 
poll-tax, on coming to his house, demanded a tax for one of hia daughters, 
whom Tyler declared was under the age of fifteen. The tax-gatherer insisted 
in satisfpng himself, and began an indecent examination of the girl, which 
enraging the father, he struck him with a hammer, that brought him to the 
ground, and was the cause of his death 

This circumstance served to bring the discontents to an issue The inhabi 
tants of the neighborhood espoused the cause of Tyler, who, in a few days, 
was jomed, accordmg to some historians, by upwards of fifty thousand men, 
and chosen their chief With this force he marched to London, to demand an 
abolition of the tax, and a redress of other grievances The court, findmg 
Itself in a forlorn condition, and unable to make resistance, agreed, with 
Richard at its head, to hold a conference with Tyler in Smithfield, makmg 
man V fair professions, courtier-like, of its disposition to redress/the oppres- 
oions While Richard and Tyler were m conversation on these matters, each 
being on horseback, Walworth, then mayor of London, and one of the crea- 
tures of the court, watched an opportumty, and, like a cowardly assassin, 
stabbed Tyler with a dagger — and two or three others falling upon him, he 
was instantly sacrificed 

Tyler appears to have been an intrepid, disinterested man, with respect to 
himself All hia proposals made to Richard, were on a more just and pubho 
g;rouad, than those which had been made to John by the barons , and not- 
withstanding the sycophancy of historians, and men hke Mr Burke, who seek 
to gloss over a base action of the court by traduomg Tyler, his fame wiU out- 
live their falsehood. If the barons merited a monument to be erected lx 
Bonnoyraede, Tyler merits one m Smithfield. 
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“With thfi reTolution of 1688, and laoio to <mco tlitj Baikk 
T er Booceealoii, came the deetnictiTe ayttam of contineiitai 
intngnes, and ^le rage for foreign wan and foreign domi 
nion , ^teme of snch eecore myateiy, that the a3q>«nMi 
admit of no acoonnts , a nn^e hna atands for miPiontu To 
what czceea taxation tntg ht have extended* had not the 
Fr en c h rerolntfon contnbnted to break up tne rntem, and 
put an end to pretencea* la impottible to say Viewed u 
that rerolntion ought to be, as urn fortnnate meani of lewen> 
ing the load of tai^ of bom. conntriea, it ia of aa much im 
portanoe to England ae to Fra^ . and, if properly improved 
to all the adrantagea of winch u la capimle, and to which 
It leadfi, deaervea aa much celebraldon m the one ccontry u 
the oth^ 

In Troremng thia snhiect, X •hgll begin with the matter 
that tint preaenta itsell tW of Iwaurorng the burden of taxea, 
and ihaP then add snc^ matten and pit^>oeitions, reapectlng 
the three countrlea of Fnglimd, France and Am^oa, aa the 
preaent prospect of thing! appear* to justify , I mean an 
altiance of the three, for tSe purposesthat will be mentionod 
in thelc proper plac^ 

What has happened may happen again. By the state* 
ment b^ore shown, of the progrcw oi taxation, it u seen, 
that taxes have been lessened to a fourth part of what th^ 
had formerly been* ^Qiough the present clrcumitanco* do 
not admit or the same reduction, yet they admit of such a 
b^inning, as may accomplish that end in lew time, than in 
the former case. 

The amount of taxes for the year, emding at T J l c na m m as, 
17T8, was as follows 
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Since the year 1788, upwards of one million, now taxoa 
hare been lam on, bcdidca the produce of the lotteries , sno 
as the t"^*^** have In general ocea more prodoctiTo since 
than before, tho amount may be taken, In round numbers, 

at £17,000 000 . . . t t 

K a. The expense of colloctfoa and tho drawbacks, 
which together amount to nearly two mlUIous^are paid oot 
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of the ^S 8 amount j and the above is the net sum paid into 
the ex^equer. 

The sum of seventeen milhoua is applied to two different 
purposes ; the one to pay the mterest of the national debt, 
the other to pay the curient expenses of each year. About 
nine miUions are appropriated to the former ; and the re- 
mamder, bein^ nearly eight iniUions, to tlie latter. As to 
the milhon, said to he applied to the reduction of the debt, 
it 18 so much like paying wth one hand and takmg out with 
the other, as not to merit much notice. 

It happened, foitunately for Fiance, that she possessed 
national domains for paying off her debt, and theieby 
lessening hei taxes ; but as this is not the case in Eng- 
land, hei reduction of taxes can only take place by reduc- 
ing the current expenses, which may now oe done to the 
amount of four or live millions annually, as will heieafter 
appear. When this is accomplished^ it will more than 
counterbalance the enormous charge ol the Ameiican wai ; 
and the saving will be ffom the same somce from whence 
the evil arose. 

As to the national debt, however heavy the inteiest may 
he in taxes, yet, as it seems to keep alive a capital, useful to 
commerce, it balances by its effects a considerable part of 
its own weight ; and as the quantity of gold and silver m 
England is, liy some means or other, shoit of its pioper pro- 
portion,^ (being not more than twenty miUions, whereas it 
should be sixty,) it would, besides the injustice, be bad 
pohcy to extinguish a capital that serves to supply that de- 
tect. But, witn respect to the current expense, whatever is 
saved therefrom is gam. The excess may serve to keep cor- 
ruption alive, but it has no reaction on credit and commerce, 
like the interest of the debt. 

It is now very probable, that the EngHsh government (I 
do not mean the nation) is unfriendly to the French revo- 
lution Whatever serves to expose the intrigue and lessen 
the influence of courts, by lessening taxation, will be imwel- 
come to those who feed upon the spoil. Whilst the clamor 
of French mtiTgue, arbitrary power, popery, and wooden 
shoes could he kept up, the nations were easily allured ^d 
idarmed into taxes, feiose days are now past j deception, 
it is to be hoped, has reaped its last harvest, and better 
times are in prospect for both countries, and for the world. 

• Foreigu intrigues, foreign wars, and foreign dominions, will in s ifreat 
measure account for the deficiency 
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Taking it for granted that an aPfance may bo formed be* 
iween England, France and America, for the porpoaea hero* 
after to be mentioned, the national expense* of iWice and 
England may oonse^nently bo lefisened. The same fleets and 
armiea ■will no longer be nocecaajy to either, and the redno- 
tion can be made 2up for ship on each ride. But to accom- 
pliah these objects, the goTemments must necessarily bo 
fitted to a common correspondent principle. ConfliiMco 
can never take place, while an liostile diqioaition remain* in 
either, or where myrtery a-nd secrecy on one side, is opposed 
to candor and openness on the other 
These matters admitted, the nabonal expenses might bo 
put back, for the take qf a precedmi^ to w^ they were at 
some period when France and Engl an were not fmAmlpo. 
This, consequently, mnst be prior to the Hanover snccession, 
and also to the revolution of 1688 * The flnt instance that 
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The parliament, howevor, settled the whole annual peace 


• I to b« In EasUnd tl tb« c«Ul»nUaa of tii* ctauauj of Um 
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eetablishment at 1,200,000.* If wo go back to the time of 
Elizabeth, the amount of all the taxes was but half a million, 
yet the nation sees nothing dining that period, that re- 
proaches it with want of consequence. 

All cii ciimstances then taken together, arising from the 
Flench i evolution, fiom the appioamimg harmony and re- 
ciprocal inteiest of the two nations, the abohtion of court 
mtrigue on both sides, and the progress of knowledge in the 
science of government, the annual expenditure might be put 
back to one million and a half, vi 2 . 

Navy . ... 600,000/ 

Aray .... 600,000 

Exponaes of government . . . 600,000 

1,600,000/. 

Even this sum is six times greater than tlie expeubes of 
government ai’e m America, yet the civil mternal govern- 
ment of England (I mean that administeied by means of 
quarter sessions, juries, and assize, and which, in fact, is 
nearly the whole, and is performed by the nation,) is less 
expense upon the revenue, than the same species and portion 
of government is in America. 

It 18 time that nations should be rational, and not be gov- 
erned like animals for the pleasure of then* ndeis. To lead 
the history of kmgs, a man would be almost inclined to sup- 
pose that government consisted m stag-hunting, and that 
every nation paid a million a-year to the huntsman Man 
ought to have pride, or shame enough to blush at bemg thus 
imposed upon, and when he feels ms proper character he 
will Upon all subjects of this natmu, theie is often passmg 
in the mind a train of ideas he has not yet accustomed him- 
self to encourage and communicate. Kestramed by some- 
thmg that puts on the character of pnidence, he acts the 
hypocrite to himself as weU as to others It is, however, 
curious to observe how soon tins spell can be dissolved A 
single expression, boldly conceived and uttered, will some- 
times, put a whole company into their piopor feelings, and a 
whole nation are acted upon in the same manner. 

As to the offices of which any civil government may be 
composed, it matters but httle by what names they are 

* Charles, like his predecessors and successors, finding that war was the har- 
vest of governments, engaged in a war with the Dutch, the expense of which 
Inoreased the annual expenditure to 1,800,000/ as stated onder the date of 
IBM ; bat the peace eetefaH^dimant was bnt 1 200.000/ 
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■deftcribed- In the routine of buameaa, u before oheerrod, 
, idiether a man be etylod a pregldent, a king, an emperor, a 
•enaior, or anj thing elae, it ie impoffllble liat an/eoTTioe 
he can perform, can merit from a nation more tea 
Ihon&and ponnoB a jear , and u no Tnan ehoi^d bo paid 
beyond his servioee, bo arety man of a proper heart ■mlfnot 
acoept more. Publlo mon^ on^t to oe touched with the 
most ecmpuloufl consdouBnesB of honor It la not the pro* 
duce of nohefl only, but of the hard earning# of labor and 
poverty It IB drawn even fttnn WtiemesB of want and 
miaery Kot a begig^ passes, or perishes In tiie etreeti, 
whose mite ib not inthat 


lie that the congreas of America, could be 


so lost to their du ty, a nd to the mtereet of their cdnstituonts, 
as to oSer general Washington, as president of America, a 
million a year, he would not, and he could not accept it 
His sense of honor la of another Idnd. It has cost l?n ^p4 
almost seventy millions sterilng, to maintain a fajtiuy im 
ported from abroad, of very iniwor capacity to thooasndi 
m the nation , and scarcely a year has nas^ that has not 
produced eome mercenary application. Even the physicians* 


bills have been sent to the public to be paid, Ko wonder 
that jaHa ore crowded, and toxea and poor-rates increased. 
Under such sjatemB, nothing is to be looked for but wlist 
has already h^penra , and as to raformatiQzi, whonorer it 
comes, it must m from the nation, and not from thegorem* 


mont. 


To show that the sum of dve hondrod thousand pounds is 
more thnn sufflciont to defrity all the expenses or govern 
ment, oxclusivo of navios and armies, the following estimate 
IB adaod for any country, of the same eurtcot as England. 

In the place, threo hondrod representatirvs, lairly 
elected, arc •uMcIcnt for all tho purposes to which 
ion apply, and prcfcnhle to a huger number They 
may bo dividea Into two, or three housqa, or meet la one, m 
in fVanco, or in any manner a constitudon shall direct. 

As reproBcntatloa is always considered in free countrlitf, 
as tho most honorable of ail stations, tho allowance made to 
It is meroly to defray tho expenses which tho reprcscnUtlTcs 
Incur hv scrrico. and not to it as an office. 
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If an allowance at the rate of five hundred pounds per annum be 
made to every representative, deducting for non-attendaaoo, the 
expense, if the whole number attended for six months each year, ^ 

would be . . .... . 76,0001 

The official departments cannot reasonably exceed the following 
number, with the salaries annexed 

Three offices, at ten thousand pounds each . . 80,000 

Ten ditto, at five thousand pounds each . . . 60,000 

Twenty ditto, at two thousand pounds each . . 40,000 

Forty ditto, at one thousand pounds each . . . 40,000 

Two hundred ditto, at five hundred pounds each . 100,000 

Three hundred ditto, at two hundred pounds each . . 60,000 

live hundred ditto, at one hundred pounds each . . 60,000 

Seven hundred ditto, at seventy-five pounds each . 62,600 


497,600/. 


If a nataon chooses, it can deduct four per cent, from all 
offices, and mate one of twenty thousand per annum. 

AU revenue-officers are paid out of the monies they collect, 
and therefore, are not mcluded in this estimation. 

The foregoing is not offered as an exact detail of offices, 
but to show me number and rate of salaries which five 


hundred thousand pounds will support; and it wiU, on 
experience, be found impracticable to tod busmess sufficient 
to justify even this expense. As to the maimer in which 
office busmess is now performed, the chiefe iu several offices, 
such as the post-office, and certain offices in the exche(juer, 
&c. do httle more than sign their names three or four times 
a-year ; and the whole duty is performed by under clerks. 

Taking, therefore, one million and a h^ as a sufficient 
peace establishment for aU the honest purposes of govern- 
ment, which is three hundred thousand pounds more than 


the pay and salaries of the army, navy, and revenue-officers, 
contmue the same as at that period,) there will remain a 
smplus of upwards of six milhons out of the present current 
expenses. The question then will be, how to dispose of this 
surplus. 

WTioever has observed the manner in which trade and 


taxes twist themselves together, must be sensible of the 
impossibihty of separatiug them suddenly. 

1st, Because the articlea now on hand are already charged 
with the duty, and the reduction cannot take place on the 
present stock. 

2d, Because, on all those articles on which the duty is 
charged in the gioss, such as per barrel, hogshead, hunclred 
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or ton, the aboUUon of tho duty does not admit of 
Ivided down ao u follj to relieve the conituner, -who 


•purchasea by the pint, or the pound- The last duty laid on 
strong beer and ale, waa thrw thillinga per barri which, 
if taken ofi^ would lesaen the purchase only half aiaithing 
per^mt, and, consequently, would not reach to prac53 


This being the condition of a greater part of the taies, it 
will be necefisaiy to look for such others as are free from Uiia 
embarraasment, and where the relief will be direct and vi 5 i> 
bl& and capable of immediate aperation- 
m the nrat place, then, the poor rates are a direct tax 
which every honsekeeper fe^ and who knows also, to a 
farthing, the sum whion he pays. He national amount of 
the whole of the poor*rates is not positive^ known, but <"^0 
bo procured. 8ir John Sinclair, in his history of the Rev 
enue. has stated it at 3,100, A considerahla part of 
whion is expended in litigation^ in which the poor, instead 
of being relieved, are tomented. The expense, however, is 
the samd to the pariah, from whatevto* cause it ansca. 

In Blnningham, the amount of the poor^tes is fourteen 
thousand pounds a year This, though a large sum, is 
moderate compared with the population. Birmingham is 
said to contain sevon^ thousand souls, and on a proportion 
of seventy thousand to fourteen thousand pounds poor rates, 
the national amount of poor^tee, taking the population of 
‘Rn glfln d at seven inilUoaB, would be but ono mllhon four 
hundred thousand pounds. It is, therefore, most probable, 
that the population of Blnningham is over rated. Four- 
teen thousand pounds Is the proportion upon dftv thousand 
souls, taking two millions of poor rates as tno national 
amounL 


Bo it, however, what it may, it is no other than the con 
sequence of the oxccssito buraen of taxes, for, at the liiui. 
when the taxes were veiy low, tho poor wtro able to main 
tain themselves and there wore no poor-rates.* In tho 
present fttato of tlungs, a labortog man, with a wife and two 
or three children, docs not pay less than between wreu and 
eight pounds a-year in taxes. Ho Is not scniiblo of this, 
bSuiuie it is disguised to him in tho articles which he Iots, 
and ho tbVir* only of their dcarneM. but as iho Uxts Ulte 
from him, at least, a foortli part of his ycarl> caromg*, he 


• Ffror-rt*tf b*eto tbcol of Utorj Vllt. »L<a to Im 

trwu, *oA 0*7 hATS u lU uiM lacmMd «f cr aUc*. 
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ifl conaeq^aently disabled from providing for a familjp-, espe- 
cially if liims^, or any of them, are afflicted witb sK^ess. 

The first step, tbeiefore, of practical relief, would be to 
abolish the poor-rates entirely, and, in lieu thereof, to make 
a remission of taxes to the poor to double the amount of the 
present poor-rates, vis four milhons annually out of the sur- 
plus taxes By this measure, the poor would be benefited 
two millions, and the housekeepeis two milhons. This alone 
would be equal to the i eduction of one hundred and twenty 
millions of the national debt, and consequently equal to the 
whole expense of the American war. 

It will then remain to be considered which is the most 
eftectual mode of distributing the remission of four millions. 

It is easily seen, that the poor are generally composed of 
lar^e famihes of children, and old people unable to labor. 
If these two classes are provided for, the remedy will so far 
reach to tlie full extent of the case, that what remains will 
be incidental, and, in a ^eat measure, fall within the com- 
pass of benefit clubs, which, though of humble invention, 
merit to be ranked among the best of modern mstitutions. 

Admitting England to contain seven millions of souls ; if 
one fifth thereof are of that class of poor which need su]^ 
port, the number will be one million mur hundred thousand. 
Of this number, one hundred and forty thousand will be 
aged and poor, as wiU be hereafter shown, and for which a 
distinct piovision will be proposed. 

There will then remam one million two himdred and sixty 
thousand, which, at five souls to each family, amount to two 
bundled and fifty-two thousand famihes, rendered poor from 
the expense of ehildien and the weight of taxes. 

The number of ehildien under fourteen years of age, in 
each of those famihes, will be found to be five to every two 
families, some having two, others three; some one, and 
others four ; some none, and others five ; but it rarely hap- 
pens that more than five are imder fourteen years of age, 
and after this age they are capable of service, or of bemg 
apprenticed. 

Allowing five children (under fourteen years) to every two 
families. 


The namber of children will be ..... S80,000 

The number of parents, were they all hrlng, wonld bo . . 504,000 

It is certain that if the children are provided for, the 
parents are relieved of consequences, because it is from 
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Ao ‘iipeiiM of bunging up children that their poTcrtr 
ariMs. 

Having thna aacertained the greatest number that can bo 
supposed to need support on account of young faioIUet, I 
proceed to the mode or relief, or distributSmT^ch la, 

To pay aa a remission of taxes to eveiypoor family, out 
of the Buiplufl t axe % and In room of poor ratea, four pounds 
a year for every child under fourteen yean of age , enjoining 
the parents of such children to send them to Siool, to learn 
reading, writing, and comimai anthmetic , the ministen of 
every parish, of every denomination, to certafy jointly to an 
office, ibr this purpose, that Urn dn^ is performed. 

Hie amount of this expense will be, for six hundred and 
thirty thousand children, at 4Z, eadi per or>T\. 9,530,000t 
By adopting this method^ not unly the poverW of the 
parents wiQ be relievod, but ignorance will bebammed from 
VOA using generation, and the number of poor will hereafter 
become 1^ because their abilitiea, the aid of edocation, 
win be greater Many a youth^ good natural genioj, 
who is apprenticed to a mechanical trade, such as a carpen 
ter, wheetwright, blaohsmith, dc., is prevented getting for 
ward the wh^ of his life, from the want of a li^e common 
education when a boy 
I now proceed to the case of the aged. 

I divide age into two classes. 1st, the approach of old 
age, begmmng at fifty 2d, old age. commencing at sixty 
At oity, though the mental famuties of man are in frill 
vigor, and his judgment better then at any pro c e dfug date, 
the bodily powers ore on the decline. He cannot bear the 
same quantity of fritlgue as at an earlier penod. He begins 
to earn less, anH is leas capable of ca daring the wind and 
weather, and in thow retired employments ^cro much sight 
1 b required, ho f^Qs apoco, and feels nimiclf like an old horse, 
b^inning to bo turned adrift 
At sixty, his labor ought to be over, at least from direct 
necessity It is painfol to see old ago working Itself to 
death, in what aro colled dvilkcd countries, for its doDy 
bread* 

To form Bomo judgment of Iho number of those abore 
fifty Tcaia of age,! have somol times counted the penwus 
I met m tho strtcU of London, men, women, and chUdfca, 
and have gamrsUy found that tho average U one m about 
sixteen or sovontccn. IfU be said that a^ pmoas do 
roam much into the streets, so neither do laUaU , sod a 
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great proportion of grown cliildien are in scIiooIb, and in tiie 
work-aliops as apprentices. Taking tlien sixteen for a divi- ' 
sor, the whole number of persons, in England, of fifty years 
and upwards, of both sexes, rich and poor, will be four bun- 
dled and twenty thousand. 

The persons to be provided for out of this gross number 
win be, husbandmen, common laborers, journeymen of every 
trade, and their wives, sailors, and disbanded soldiers, worn 
out servants of both sexes, and poor widows. 

There ^viIl be also a considerable number of middling 
tradesmen, who, having lived decently in the former part of 
life, begin, as age approaches, to lose their business, and at 
last fall into decay. 

Besides these, there vdU be constantly thrown off fi-om the 
revolutions of that wheel, which no man can stop, nor regu- 
late, a number from every class of life connected with com- 
meice and adventure. 

To provide for all those accidents, and whatever else may 
befall, I take the number of persons, who at one time or 
other of their lives, after fiftw years of age, may feel it ne- 
cessary or comfortable to be better supported, than they can 
support themselves, and that not as a matter of grace and 
favor, but of right, at one third of the whole number, which 
is one hundred and forty thousand, as stated p 181 , and 
for whom a distinct provision was proposed to be made. 

If there be more, society, notwithstanding the show and 
pomposity of government, is m a deplorable condition in 
England. 

Of this one hundred and forty thousand, I take one hal^ 
seventy thousand, to be of the age of fifty and under sixty, 
and the othei hall to be sixty years and upwards. — ^Having 
thus ascertamed the probable proportion of the number of 
aged, I proceed to me mode of rendering their condition 
comfort^le, which is, 

To pay to every such person of the age of fifly years, and 
until ne shall arrive at the age of sixty, the sum of six 
pounds per ann. out of the surplus taxes ; and ten pounds 
per ann during life, after the age of sixty. The e2q)ense of 
which will be, 

Seveni^ thonsand persons at 67 per ann. 

Serenty tboosand persons at 107. per ann. 

l,120,000i 

This support, as already remarked, is not of the nature of 


420,0007. 

700,000 
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ohan^, bat of a ri^t Stotj poncm m England, male and 
female, pays on an average m taxes, t^o TOondi eight ihfl* 
linn and six pence per ann« from the aaj of Ha (or her) 
bi]^ and if the esmense of collection be adde^ he pays two 
ponnos eleven shOmga and tixpence. conaeqnent^, at the 
end of fifty years, he nas paid one nondred and twenty 
eight poonds ahminga, and at sixty, one hnndred 

and fifty fonr ponnds ten sKUings. Oonverting, therefore. 
hiB (or ner) individaai tax into a the money he 

receive after fifty years, it but little more than the 1^^ m 
terest of the net money he has paid, the rest is mime np 
ik>m those whose circumstances do not require them to 
draw such support, and the capital in both cases de&^s the 
Qxpenset of government. It is on this ^nnd that I have 
extended the probable claims to one thlm of the number of 
aged persons in tho nation — ^Is it then bettor that the lives 
of one hundred and forty thoosand aged persons be rendered 
comfortable, or that a million a year of pnbllo money be ex 
ponded on anv one individual, and be often of the most 
worthless and Insignificant character f Let reason and jus* 
ties, let honor and humanity, let oven hypoenty, syeo* 
pliancy, and h£r Burke, let Goor^ let Louis, Lipoid, 
Frcdenc, Catherine, Cornwallis, or lippoo 6iib, answer toe 
question.* 

The sum thus remitted to the poor will be« 

To tvo kusdr^d ood flUjHwo titowd peer fiaDko, oooUliilnf 

•lx hoBdiod ud Ibiriy ihoottad cSSdrtit, l,A10,000t. 

To ooo htudrod lad fort; ihooMad ofod pOTOoai, 1 110,000 

»,« 4 0 , 0001 . 


* Reckocklan (lio t&xo* bf Sto to • IxaHy Mcb oa %a 

•rtrxn 111. Hx Aod ptr wia. to tbU na tr* to b« oddol Um p^r rxux. 

Tboo^ •!! p»T Uxcx In t^ xrtlclM tb«7 co owat all do UM ptj poor^ 
JLboQt t«o buIQqu ij* tscapud. •oa»* m m* btloj hoaMk^p^ri, eilKfX ax 
aot bdag xbU uul tS« poor ibraMlrea who r*c«l*a ib« laHtC. Th^ araraj^ 
tbarafora oT poor^mtea oa tb« rtsulolag asislrar U fort/ ihUUon for rrar/ 
of St* paraoos makaa ib« vbolo arstaga xmoul cu Uira aud 
rxUa, lit. Ha. dX— for lU prraooa, Ilf. iTx-'forMTca pcr*ooa. iot l&x 
Tka arcragt of Uxra la America, oadrr iba oav or rrprcMBUUfa ijaum <<f 
fonrmmaat, tod od log tbo laUrtJt of tbo debt cootneud U tb« «ar and 
uUagtbo pop4liUaa at f9v>r tntQ.ofta of *on l«, vUck U oa* amouu la, and 
xTdau/ UcrtatlaA. U ftra aUIUAgf par U«aJ, mro, vocua, aad cUUrvo. Tko 
dUTaraoco, ibartfara, b«t«r«a tb« l«a gortnocau, 1> a« •odcri 


Vor a CaaaS/ of It* partofij liA Ila tX 

Jar a CamQ/ of aU parMu It IT 0 

Jwa CarnU/ *f aarao ponooa 30 14 4 


Amarlaa. 
U 44. OX 
1 U 0 
t (4 0 
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Theib AFill then remain three hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds Dut of the four millions, part of which may he ap- 
plied as follows : 

After all the above cases are piovided for, there will still 
bo a number of families who, though not properly of the 
class of poor, yet find it difficult to give education to their 
cluldien ; and such childien, imder such a case, would be in 
a worse condition than if theii* parents were actually poor. 
A nation under a well regulated government, should permit 
none to remam uninstructed. It is mouaichical and aristo- 
cratical governments only that rec[uire ignorance for their 
suppoi-t. 

Suppose then four hundred thousand childien to be in this 
condition, which is a greater number than ought to be sup- 
posed, after the piovisions already made, the method w3l 
be, 

To allow for each of those children ten sMUings a-year for 
the expenses of schooling, for six years each, which will give 
them six months schooling each year, and half a crown 
a-year for paper and spelling books. 

The expense of this will be annually^ 260,000? 

Theie will then remam one hundred and ten thousand 
pounds. 

notwithstanding the great modes of relief which the best 
instituted and best principled government may devise, there 
will still be a- number of smaller cases, which it is good 
pohcy as well as beneficence in a nation to consider. 

Weie twenty shillings to be given to every woman imme- 
diately on the birth of a child, \mo should make the demand, 
and none wiU make it whose circumstances do not require 
it, it might relieve a gi-eat deal of mstant distress. 

There are about two hundi'ed thousand births yearly in 
England ; and if claimed by one fourth, the amount would 
be 50,000?. 

• Public aohools do not answer the general purpose of the poor They are 
chiefly in corporation-towns, from which the country towns and village are 
excluded— or if admUted, the distance occasions a great loss of time Educa- 
tion, to be useful to the poor, should be on the spot — and the best method, I 
believe, to accomplish this, is to enable the parents to pay the expense them- 
selves There are always persons of both sexes to be found in every village, 
especially when growing into years, capable of such an undertalung Twenty 
cmldren, at ten shiUinga each (and that not more than six months m each 
year,) would be as much as some hvings amount to m the remote parts of 
England — and there are often distressed clergymen’s widows to whom such 
an income would be acceptable Whatever is given on this account to child- 
ren answers two purposes to them it is education, to those who educate tiieai 
It IS a hvehhood ' 
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And twenty ablUiDgs to ertrr now married couple who 
fthonld clam m like manner would not exceed the 

sum of 20,0002, 

Also twen^ thousand pounds to be aj^ropriated to do* 
fray tho foneral expenses of pmon^ ^o, travelling for 
work, may die at a distance from thefr friends. Br rdiev 
ing pamli^ from this charge, the sick stranger will be bet 
ter treated. 

I shall hniflh this part of my subject with a plan adapted 
to the porticiilar condition of a metropolis, such oe London. 

Cases are continually occurring in a metropolis diderent 
from those which occur in the country, and for which a dif 
fereot, or rather an additional modo of relief Is necessary 
In the cjonntry, even in large towns, people have a know 
ledgo of each other, and disfress never nsca to that extreme 
height it sometimes docs in a metropolis. There is no stich 
thing in tho country os persons, m the literal sonso of the 
wor^ starved to death, or dying with cold for the want of 
a lodging Tot sneh coses, and others eqaolly oa miserable, 
happen m London. 

Many a youth cornea op to London foil of expectations, 
and litue or no money, and unless ho gets emplov ment he Is 
already half undone , and bora bred up in Lonefon without 
any means of a livelihood, on^ os it often bappoos, of dliso* 
Into parents, ore m a stlU worse condition, and lorvonts long 
out of placo are not much hotter ofL In short, a world or 
Uttio cases oro ccntinuolly oiisinm which bfsy or affluent 
life knows not of, to open tho first door to distress Hunger 
is not among ibo postponable wants, and a day, even a low 
hours, ID such a conmtiou, is often tho crisis of a Ufo of 
“uin. 


Tbeso circumstances, which oro tho general cause of the 
little thefts and pdferings that lead to greater, mar bo pro* 
vented There yet remain twenty thousand pounds out of 
the four miiiious of surplus taxes, which, with another fund 
hcrcafrcr to be mentioned, amounting to about twenty thou 
sand pounds more, cannot ho boUcr applied than to this 
puriKMO Tho plan then will he, 

Ibt, To erect two or moro buildings, or take some already 
erect^. capable uf coutaiuiug at Ico^t ilx thousand persons, 
a^ to Live in each of thc»o places as many kinds of om 
ptoymcni as can ho eontrivtd, hO that every peraon wL> 
th^l come may find somctldug which bo or sho can do. 

Jd, To receive all wLo »haU come, without Inquiring who 
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or what they are The only condition to be, that for so 
mnch or so many hours’ work, each person shall receive so 
many meals of wholesome food, ancf a warm lodgmg, at 
least as good as a baiTack. That a certain portion of what 
each person’s work shall be worth shall be reserved, and 
given to him, or her, on their going away ; and that each 
person shall stay as long, or as short tune, or come as often 
as he chooses, on these conditions 

If each person staid three months, it would assist by rota- 
tion twenty-fom* thousand persons annually, though the real 
number, at aU times, would be but six thousand. By 
establismng an asylum of this kmd, such persons, to whom 
temporary distresses occui*, would have an opportunity to 
recruit themselves, and be enabled to look out for better 
employment. 

Allowing that their labor paid but one half the expense 
of supporting them, after reservmg a portion of their earn- 
ings for themselves, the sum of forty thousand pounds addi- 
tional would defray all other charges for even a greater 
number than six thousand 

The fund very properly convertible to this pm*po8e, in 
addition to the twenty thousand pounds, remaining of the 
former fund, ^vill be the produce of the tax upon coals, and 
BO miquitously and wantonly apphed to the support of the 
duke of Bichmond It is horrid that any man, more espe- 
cially at the pnce coals now aie, should live on the distresses 
of a community ; and any government permitting such an 
abuse deserves to be dissolved This fond is said to be about 
twenty thousand pounds per annum 

I shall now conclude th^ plan with enumeratmg the seve- 
ra^articulars, and then ]proceed to other matters. 

Tbe enumeration is as follows : 

Ist, Abolition of two milhons poor-rates 

2d, Provision for two hundred and fifty-two thousand poor 
families 

3d, Education for one million and thirty thousand child- 
ren. 

4th, Oomfortable provision for one hundred and forty 
thousand aged persons. 

6th, Donation of twenty shillings each for fifty thousand 
births. 

6th, Donation of twenty shillings each for twenty thou- 
sand marriages. 

7th j Allowance* of twenty thousand pounds for the ftmeral 
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expenses of persons travelling for work, and dying at a di» 
tanca from tneir friends. 

Bth, Emplo^ent, at all times, for the cfmnal poor In tbs 
cities of London and ‘W'ofltminster 


By the operation of this plan, the poor laws, those instm 
ments of civil torture, will m sopersedod, and the wasteful 
expense of litigation prevented. The hearts of the humane 
will not bo sB^ocked by ragged and hungry children, and 
persons of seventy and eiSty years of ago be^png for 
bread. Tho dving poor wul not be dragged from place to 
place to breathe their last, as a reprim of parl^ upon 
parish. "Widows will have a maintenance for their cmld 
ren, and not be carted away, on the death of their husbands, 
like oulpnts and cnramals. and children will no longer be 
considered as Increasing tne dlstrces of their parents. The 
haunts of the wretched will be known, because it will be to 
their advantage , and the number of petty crimes, the off 
Bpnng of distreas and poverty, will be lessened The poor, 


Bpnng of distreas and poverty, will be lessened The poor, 
as wdl as the rich, wiU then be interested in the support of 
govemmeuL and the causo and apprehension of nets and 
tumults will cease. Te who nt in ease, and solace your 
selves in plenty, and such there are in T^koy and Busca, 
AS well as in England, and who any to yoursolves, ** Aro we 
QOt well have yo thought of those thinra t "When ye 
do yo will cease to speak and feci for youismvoe alono. 

Tho plan Is easy In practice. It does not embarrass trado 
by a sudden lutcrmpuon In tho order of taxes, hut effects 
tho relief by changing the application of them, and tho 
money noccuary for &o purpose, con bo drawn from the 
excise collections, which are made eight times a'jear in 
cv^ maiLot town in England 

iraving now arranged and concluded this subject, I pro* 
coed to tho noxt. 


ToLmg tho present current expenses at seven millions and 
an half, which is tho least amount thor are now at, Uicre 
will rLtnaln (after tho sum of ouo million and on half bo 
token for tho now current expenses, and fiur millions fur tho 
bcforenitnUonod service) tho sozn of two mlUions, part of 
whi^ to bo applied as follows 
Though dcoU and armies, by on oUlanco with Franco, 
wUl, in a great moaiaiv, become usclcai, yet the persons 
who have devoted thumtclvcs to ihoAo services, and have 
thcrelty unfitted thumclvts for other linu of life, are not to 
bo fcutfLTvrs br tho ta».an# that maku t thurs hap »y —They 
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are a different description of men to those who form or hang 
abont a conrt. 

A pait of the army will remain at least for some^years, 
and ^so of the navy, for which a provision is already made, 
in the former ;pai't of this plan, of one million^ which is 
almost half a million more tiian the peace establishment of 
the aimy and navy in the prodigal times of Charles IT. 

Suppose then fifteen thousand soldiers to be disbanded, 
and to allow to each of those men three shillings a week 
durmg life, clear of all deductions, to be paid m the same 
maimer as the Chelsea college pensioners are paid, and for 
them to return to then* trades and their friends ; and also to 
add fifteen thousand sixpences per week to the pay of the 
soldieis who shall remam ; the annual expense will be. 

To the paj of fifteen thousand disbanded soldiers, at three ahil> 
lings per week, 

Additional pay to the remaining soldiers, 

Suppose that the pay to the officers of the disbanded corps be of 
the same amount as the sum allowed to the men, . . 


117,0001 

19,600 

117,000 

268,600;. 

268,600/ 

607,000/ 


To prevent bulky estimations, admit the same sum to the disbanded 

navy as to the army, and the same inorease of pay, 

Total, 

Every year some part of this sum of half a million (I omit 
the odd seven thousand pounds, for the purpose of keeping 
the account unembarrassed) will fall m, and the whole of it 
in time, as it is on the ground of hfe annmties, except the 
increased pay of thirty-mne thousand pounds As it falls 
in, a part of the taxes may be taken off; for instance, when 
thirty thousand pounds faU in, the duly on hops may be 
wholly taken off , and as other parts fall m, the> duties on 
candles and soap maybe lessened, till at last they will totally 
cease — There now remains at least one million and a half of 
surolus taxes 

The tax on houses and windows is one of those direct 
taxes, which, like the poor-rates, is not confounded with frade ; 
and when taken off, the rehef be instantly felt. This tax 
falls heavy on the middle class of people. 

The amount of this tax by the returns of 1788, was, 


Housefl and windows by the act of 1766 
Do do by the act of 1779 


£ a. 
386,469 11 
130,739 14 


<L 

7 


Total, 


616,199 0 Oj 



RrnpT^ Off ifAw 


If thii tax be sttock off, tliere will thou remam about uue 
mflllou of surplus taxes, and as it U alwa^ proper to keep 
a sum |a reserrcu for inoldantal matters. It maj oe beat not 
to flxtflnd reductions fbrtber. in the first instance, but to con* 
gider what may' be acoomplislied bj other modes of reform. 

Among the taxes most beavilj felt is the commutation 
tax. I snail, therefore, offer a plan for its abolition, br sub- 
stituting another in its place, whkh will eiSect th^ ODjecti 
at once 

1st. That of remoffing the harden to where it can best be 
home. 

2d. Bestonng justice among fftmiliA* b^ distribution of 
proper^ 

So- Extirpating the overgrown anting from the 

unnatural law of pnmo^nirare. and which is one ot the prin 
cipti sources of corrapbon at electiona. 

The amount of the commutation tax by the returns of ITSfl, 
was m,66Tf. 

When taxes are proposed, the country is amueed by the 
plautible Language of taxing luxuries. One is celled 
a loxuiT at one tune, and something obe at onotW, but 
the real luxury does not consist in the article, but in the 
means of procuring it, and this is always k^t oot of sl^t. 

1 know not why any plant or herb of the fitid should be a 
greater luxury In one country than anothor, but an oro 
mown estate m either is a luxury at oU times, and, as such, 


word, and argue on the princlmo thomsolvcshavo laid down, 
that of icxinp luxufw If ^y» or their champion, h£r 
Ifurlco, who, 1 fear, is growing out of date llko tbo man in 
armor, can prove that an estate of twoaW, thhwy, or forty 
thousand pounds a-ycor U not a luxury, I will ^ve up the 
argument. 

Admitting that any annual sum, say, for instance, one 
thousand pounds, U noccsaaiy or suffidout for the support 


colled a prohibitabic luxoiy It would be im^Iiuo to sot 
bounds to property act^olroJ b> luduitry, and Iherduro it U 
n^ht to ploco thu prohibition myoud (La probable ac<misi 
lion to which Industry can extend , but there ought to m a 
limit to property or toe aicumulation of it by bo{ac<t. Jl 
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should pass in some other line. The richest in every nation 
have poor relations, those often very near in consan* 
gninity. 

The following table of progressive taxation is eonstmcted 
on the above principles, and as a substitute for the commu- 
tation tax. It will reach the point of prohibition by a regular 
operation, and thereby supersede tne aristocratical law of 
primogemture. 


TABLE L 


A tax on all estates of the clear yearly value of fifty 
pounds, after deducting the land tax, and up 


To fiOO/ 

Prom fiOO to 1000 . 
On the 2d thousand 
On the 3d ditto 
On the 4th ditto 


. Zd. per pound. 

. 6 “ “ 

. 9 “ 

la. 0 “ « 

18 “ « 


And SO on, adding 1^. per pound on every additional thou- 
sand. 

At the twenty-third thousand the tax becomes twenty shil- 
lings iu the pound, and, consequently, every thousand be- 
yond that sum, can produce no profit but by dividing the 
estate. Tet, fonnidable as this tax appears, it will not, I 
believe, produce so much as the commutation tax ; should it 
produce more, it ought to be lowered to that amount upon 
estates under two or three thousand a-year. 

On small and middling estates it is hghter (as it is intended 
to be) than the commutation tax. It is not till after seven 
or eight thousand a-year, that it be^s to be heavy. The 
object is not so mucn the produce of the tax as the justice 
of the measure. The aristocracy has screened itself too 
much, and this serves to restore a part of the lost equilibnum. 

As an instance of its screening itself, it is only necessary 
to look back to the first establishment of the excise laws, at 
what 18 called the revolution, or the coming of Charles U. 
The aristocratical interest then m power, commuted the feu- 
dal services itself was under, by laymga tax on beer brewed 
for sale / that is, they compounded with Charles for an ex- 
emption from those services for themselves and their heirs, 
by a tax to be paid by other people. The aristocracy do 
not purchase beer brewed tor sale, out brew thgir own beer 
free of the duty, and if any commutation at that time was 
necessary, it ought to have been at the expense of those foi 
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-vrhom the exemphons £rom those semces -were intend* 
ed ,* instead of which, it was thrown on an entire differ- 
ent class of men. 

Bnt the chief object of this progresswe tax ^sides the 
justice of ren^nng taxes more equal than tnej are) is, 
08 olreadj stated, M extirpate the overgrown influence 
onsing from ^e unnatural law of primogeniture and 
which IS one of the pnnoipal sources of corruption at 
elections. 

It would be attended with uo good consequences to in- 
quire how such vast estates as thirtv, forty or fifiy 
tnousaud a year could commenoe ana that at a bme 
when commerce and manafacturers were not m a state 
to admit of such acquisitions. Let it he sufficient to 
remedy the enl by putting them in a condition of de- 
scending again to the community by the quiet means of 
apporboning them among all the heirs ana heiresses of 
those families. This will bo the more necessary hooause 
hitherto the anstoorocy have quartered their younger 
children and connexions npon the pnbho, in nseless 
posts places and offices which when abolished, will 
leave them destitute ualess the law of primogeniture bo 
also aboliobed or superseded. 

A progrosive tax in a great measure effect this ob- 
ject, and that os a matter of interest to the parties most 
immediately concerned, as will ^ seen by the following 
table which shows the net produce upon every estate 
after subtracting the tax. l>y this it will appear that 
after an ustato oxcooda tiurteon or fonrtcon thousand a 
vear the reminder produces but little protlt to the hoi 
dur and consequontlv will either pass to the jroungor 
children or to other kindred. 

Tb« ux <m beer brewed for tale from which ibe srUtoomex sr« ex* 
empl. U ticootloaomililoo UAro tb&a the prcscat conuQQUlloa Ux b** 
laz brUusrcloruof 178S, 1 uul, cotueqaeaUr tbejooBbtto 

Um oa tbesucirce tb« uiouat oX ooomaUtloa ux u toej &n 
exempted from ooa which U slmoet % tallliaa grtstcr 
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TABLE II 

Showing the nett produce of eveiy estate from one thou 
iand to twenly-three thousand pounds a-year. 


No ofthoosandi 
per aim. 

Total tax rabtraoted. 

Nett prodQoa. 

1000/ 

21/. 

919/ 

2000 

69 

1941 

8000 

109 

2891 

400C 

184 

8861 

6000 

284r 

4116 

6000 

484 

6666 

1000 

684 

6866 

8000 

880 

1120 

9000 

1180 

1820 

10,000 

1630 

8410 

11,000 

1980 

9010 

12,000 

2880 

9620 

18,000 

2880 

10,120 

14,000 

8480 

10,610 

16,000 

4080 

10,910 

16,000 

4680 

11,320 

11,000 

6880 

11,620 

18,000 

6130 

11,810 

19,000 

6880 

12, Ho 

20,000 

1180 

12,220 

21,000 

8680 

12,320 

22,000 

9630 

1^,810 

28,000 

10,680 

12,310 


N. B. The odd shillings are diopped with this table. 

According to this table, an estate cannot produce more 
than 12,370l clear of the land tax and the progressive tax, 
and therefore the dividmg such estates wiH follow as a mat- 
ter of family iuterest An estate of 23,000^ a-year, divided 
mto five estates of four thousand each and one of three, will 
he charged only 1129? which is hut five per cent , but if 
held by any one possessor, will he charged 10,630? 

Although an mqmry mto the origin of those estates he 
onnecessary, the continuation of them in their present state 
is another subject It is a matter of national concern. As 
hereditary estates, the law has cieated the evd, and it ought 
also to provide , the remedy. Primogeniture ought to be 
aholiahed, not only because it is unnatuial and unjust, but 
because the country suffers by its operation By cutting off 
(as before observed) the younger children from their proper 
poiHon of inheritance, the public is loaded with the expense 
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of ToMntAiTMOg them, and the freedom of eieotioni fioUted 
bj” the OTerbeaniig infltience •which thi» oirniit monopolj of 
omily property produces. Kor ia this is alL Itocctaioiua 
waste of national property Acouuderablepartof the land 
of the country is renderea unproductiyo, by tne great eartent 
of parks ana chases which toll law serres to keep up, and 
this at a time when the annual production of grain is not 
equ^ to the national consumption.* — In abort, the evils 
the aristocratical ajatem are so great and numerous, ao incon* 
sistent -with every thing that Is ^ust, wise, natural and bane* 
flcent. that when they are oonsideied, there ou^t not to be 
a douDt that many, -vrao are now classed under that dascrip- 
ti om • will •wish to see such a mtem abolished. 

What pleasure can they acnve from ocmtemplating the 
exposed condition, and aiinoat certain beggary of their 
younger ofiapringl Eveay arirtocratical fWily nsi an ap* 
ponded of umllj beggars hanging round it, which in a few 
agea, or a few genert^ns, are shook o£^ and console them 
smres with telling thmr tale in alms'liouscs, work houses, 
and prisons. This la the natural consequence of anstocraqy 
The poor and the b^^gar are olten of the same family Qua 
oxtrome produces the other to make one rich many must 
be made poor, ndther can the system bo supported by other 
means. 

There are two clot&cs of people to whom the laws of Eng- 
land ore partioularly hoatuo, and those the most helpless, 
younger children, and thop^r Of the former I hare just 
spoken, of the loiter I shaU mention one Instauce out of the 
many umt might be produced, ond with which I shall close 
this subject. 

Soreral laws aro in oxi*touco for regulating and limltiug 
workmen^ wage*. 'TOy not Icaro mcm as freo to make 
their own borgidns, as tho law makers sre to let their farms 
and houses t ror&ooal labor is all tho property they hare. 
AVhv is that Uttio, and the little freodom they oujoy, to be 
infringed f Bat tho injustlcu •will appear stro^ur, If wo 
consio^ tho operation and oiTcct of tuw laws. 'When wage* 
are frxed by what is called a law, tho hgol wages remain 
stationary, whHo orcry thing cIm U progression, and as 
those who make that law, stiU coatmue to uy on new taxes 
by other laws, they iocreato tho expense of Hrfng by one 
Uw, and take away the means by another 

uat If these gentlemen law makers and tax makers thoQghi 

* 6** U« •• til* Ow TrhiA. 
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it riffht to limit the poor pittance which personal labor can 
pro(mce, and on which a whole family is to be supported, 
they certainly must feel themselves happily indulg^ in a 
liimtation on their own part, of not less than twelve tnousand 
a-year, and that of property they never acquired, (nor proba- 
bly any of their ancestors) and of which they have made so 
ill a use 

Havmg now finished this subject, I shaU bring the several 
particulars into one view, and then proceed to other mat- 
ters. 

The first eight articles are brought forward from 
p. 187. 

1. Abolition of two millions poor-rates. 

2. Provision for two hundred and fifty-two thousand poor 
familieB, at the rate of four pounds per head for each child 
under fourteen years of age ; which, with the addition of two 
hundred and fiJ% thousand pounds, provides also education 
for one million and thirty thousand children 

3. Annuity of six pounds per annum each for aU poor 
persona, decayed tradesmen and others, supposed seventy 
thousand, of the age of fifty years, and unfed sixty. 

A Annuity of ten pounds each for life for all poor persons, 
decayed tradesmen and others, supposed seventy thousand, 
'Of the age of sixty years 

5. Donation of twenty shillings each for fifty thousand 
births. 

6. Donation of twenty shillings each for twenly thousand 
marriages 

7. .^owance of twenty thousand pounds for the ftmeral 
expenses of persons travelling for work, and dying at a 
distance from their friends. 

8. Employment at aU times for the casual poor in the 
cities of London and "Westminister. 

Second enumeration. 

9. Abolition of the tax on houses and windows 

10. AUowance of three shillings per week for life to fifteen 
thousand disbanded soldiers, ana a proportionate aUowance 
to the ofiBcers of the disbanded corps. 

11. Increase of pay to the remaining soldiers of 19,B00l. 
annual^. 

12. The same aUowance to the disbanded navy, and the 
same increase of pay, as to the army. 

13. Abolition of the commutation tax. 

14 Plan of a progressive tax, operating to extiipate the 
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onliut and unnatural law of primogeniture, and tlio riciOTii 
innuence of the anAtooratical ^fstem.* 

There jet rejnama, as already stated, one million of surphu 
taxes, ^me port of this will oe required for ciroumstancei 
that do not unmediatelj present themselveL and such part 
u shall not be wanted, admit of a farther reduction oi 
taxea equal to that amount. 

Among the claims that justice requiree to be made, the 
condition of the inferior reyenneHiflh»r» will merit attention. 
It IS a reproach to anj government to waste such an immen 
ai^ of revenue in sinecures and nominal and unneceasarj 
places and offlees. and not allow even a decent livohhood to 
those on whom tne labor falls. Hie salarj of the inferior 
officers of the revenue has stood at the pot^ pittance of leu 
than fifty pounds a year, for upwards of one nundred yean. 
It ought to be seventy About one hundred and twenty 
thousands pounds applied to this purpose, will put all those 
salaries in a docent condition* 

Ihis was proposed to bo done almost twenW yean ago, 
but the treasury board then In being, itartlea at it, u it 
might lead to dmllar oxpoctatlons from the army and nary , 
and the event was, that the king, or somebMy for bim, 
applied to parliamont to have his own salary raised an 
hundred thousand pounds a-year, which bdng done, every 
thing else was laid aside. 

with rcspoct to another clau of men, the infiixior clorgy, 


* Wbtn bunirlea an mada Uto coodlttoa oT lb* peof Tutooa d«(rM« 
of dklnu vUl ouict probabi; b« focaS, to nadar a diffareot anuMawot 
prtfarabU to that vhkh U almd/ propooed. Wldova vUh fanilllw wul b« U 
mater vut thaa *b*r« Uim an oubaada Drlax Than U alao a dlffcraon 
ut tbo eipenn of UtIos la dUTaraat coaatrin aan non ao la faal, 

BappoM SAr tbouaad aatnardlauj cam, al tha raia af Ua 
pomda par (amay par ana. SOOOOtU. 

100,Oj0 famnifi, at U. per {uaHj per aaa. 100 OOQ 

lOOOuO famlQea, at)t per ** ** 700,000 

104,000 faaHlaa, at Si. p« ISO 000 

iaii of tea thiiUan per haad tho admntloa of other 

chlUrta, to alb« SAj auHiaca par te that parp oaa to 

SA 7 th extend faiallUa 1.0 OuO 


1,770.000 

140,000 actdpmouae War*, 1110 000 

MHOoof. 

Tkle amafvmeat annate to the aena taea ae ctatrd la p. HI. Laelaik( 
the tor adautloat bvt U Mriiea llocla£o| tha a^ t»r 

fear haodea 1 aa-1 fov thaoMoJ «Lkh la a jaat aaa third at au ihe 

UmlUnU Cas^^ 
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1 forbear to enlarge on tbeir condition ; bnt all parti iities 
and prejudices for, or against, different modes and forms of 
religion aside, common justice mil deteimme, whether there 
ought to be an mcome of twenty or thu-ty pounds a-year to 
one man, and of ten thousand to another. I speak on this 
subject with the more fieedom, because I am known not to 
be a Presbyterian ; and therefore the cant cry of com-t syco- 
phants, about church and meeting, kept up to amuse and 
bewilder the nation, cannot be raised against me. 

Te simple men on both sides the question, do you not see 
through this courtly craft ? If ye can be kept disputing and 
wranglmg about church and meeting, ye just answer the 
purpose of every courtier, who lives the while on the spoil 
of the taxes, and laughs at your cieduhty. — ^Eveiy reli^on 
is good that teaches man to be good ; and I know of none 
that instructs him to be bad. 

All the beforementioned calculations, suppose only six- 
' teen milhons and an half of taxes paid into tne exchequer, 
after the expense of collection and drawbacks at the cus- 
tom-house and excise-office are deducted ; whereas the sum 
paid into the exchequer is very nearly, if not quite, seven- 
teen millions. The taxes raised in Scotland and^eland are 
expended in those countiies, and therefore their savmgs will 
come out of their own taxes ; but if any pait be paid into 
the Enghsh exchequer, it might be remitted. — This will not 
make one hundred thousand pounds a-year difference 

There now remains only the national debt to be con- 
sidered. In the year 1Y89, the interest, exclusive of the 
tontine, was 9,160,138?. How much the capital has been 
reduced since that time the mimster best knows. But after 
paying the interest, abohshing the tax on houses and win- 
dows, the commutation tax and the poor-rates, and making 
all the provisions for the poor, for the education of children, 
the support of the aged, the disbanded part of the army and 
navy, and increasing the.pay of the remainder, there be 
a surplus of one million. 

The present scheme of paying ofl the national debt ap- 
peals to me, speaking as an indifferent person, to be an ill 
concerted, if not a fallacious job The burden of the national 
debt consists not in its being so many miUionB, or so many hun- 
dred millions, but in the quantity of taxes collected eveiy 
year to pay the interest. It this quantity contmu^ the same, 
the buraen of the national debt is the same to all intents and 
purposes, be the capital more or less — The only knowledge 
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winch the public can have of the reduotioii of the debt, miut 
be through the reductiou of taxes for paying the Intereeu 
1310 debt, therefore, is not reduced one farthing to the pub- 
lic by all the miUiouB that have been paid, and it would 
requ^ more money now to purchase up the capital, than 
wl^ the ftobeme begaru 

Digressing for a moment at thii point, to which I shall 
return again, I look back to the appointment of Fltt, as 
minister 

I was then in America. The war was over , and though 
resentment had ceased, memory was still alive. 

When the news of tne ooalinon arrived, though it waa a 
matter of no concern to me as a dtixen of Amenca, I felt it 
as a man. It had something in it which shocked, by pub* 
licly ^rtum with decency, u not with principle. It was 
impudence In lord North , it was a want of fin^ess in h£r 
Fox. 

h£r Fitt was^ at that time, what may be caUod a maiden 
character In politics. So far from being badmeyed, be ap* 
pearod not to be Initiated into the first myaterios of court 
mtriguo. Every thing was in hiafaror B^entment against 
the coshtion served as friendship to Mm, and his ignorance 
of VICO was credited for virtue. "With we rotnm of peace, 
commerce and prospenty would riao of itself, yet even this 
increase was thrown to Ms account. 

When ho como to the holm, the storm was over, and bo 
had nothing to Intcrwpt his conno. It rot^uirod oven 
ingenuity to be wrong, and bo succeeded. A httlo time 
showed him the some sort of man as bis prcdoccaiora had 
been. Instead of profiting by tboso crrTS which hod 
accumolatod a burdcu of taxes unparallolod m Uio world, ho 
sought, 1 might almost say, ho advertised for enemies, and 
provoLcd means to Increase t.-uatioa. diming at somcUuDL 
DO know Uut what, he nmsacked Europe ana India for ad 
Tenturoti. and abandoning tbo fair nrutooslons ho began 
with, bcuonc tUo kni^bt-crrantof miucm Umii. 

It u unphoboot to SCO character throw iUclf away It U 
mure so to m.'O ones self deceived Mr Pitt bod morited 
nothing, but bo protuhed much. Ho gave mptoms uf a 
mind iuperior to tbo mcannus and cormit un of courts. 
Ui* apparent candor cucountged ami tbo pub- 

OL coaudofico, »tunned, vcane»l, an i «.oufuuti I* <i liy a clwos 
of partic#, revived an 1 atiaebi^l lu jll to III ii Hut muulr 
in^ u bo b.kS Jyo»* tli d u t «f l' o nau n i^alrut lbs 
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coalition, for mont in liimself, he has rushod into measiirea, 
wlneli a man less suppoi ted would not have presumed to 
act 

iVll this seems to show that change of ministers amounts 
to nothing One goes out, another comes in, and still the 
same measures, vices, and extravagance aio pursued. It 
signifies not who is minister. The defect hes m the system. 
The foundation and the superotructure of the government is 
bad Pi op it as you please, it contmnally sinks into court 
government, and over will. 

I return, as I promised, to the subject of the national 
debt, that oflspring of the Dutch Anglo revolution, and its 
handmaid, the Hanovei tjuccession. 

But it is now too late to inquire how it began. Those to 
whom it is dne have advanced the money ; and whether it 
was well or ill sent, or pocketed, is not thoir crime. — ^It is, 
however, easy to sec, that as the nation proceeds in contem- 
plating the nature and prmciples of government, and to 
understand taxes, and make comparisons botweeen those of 
Amoiica, Franco, and England, it ■will bo next to impossible 
to keep it m the same torpid state it has hithei to been. Some 
reform must, Aom the necessity of tho case, soon begin. It 
is not whether these prmciples press with little or much 
force m the present moment They are out Th^ are 
abroad in the world, and no force con stop them. Like a 
secret told, they aie bej'ond recall : and he must he blind 
mdeed that does not see that a change is already beginning 

Hino millions of dead taxes is a serious thing ; and this 
not only for had, but in a great measure for foreign govern- 
ment. By putting the power of makmg war into the hands 
of the foreigners who came for what Siey could get, httle 
else was to bo expected tlian what has happened. 

Beasons aie alieady advanced m this woik, showing that 
whatevei the lefoiras m the taxes may be, they ought to he 
made m the cuiTeut expenses of government, and not m the 
part applied to the mteresfc of the national debt — ^By remit- 
ting the taxes of the pooi, they will be totally reheved and 
all discontent will be taken away ; and by stiikmg off such 
of the taxes as aie alieady mentioned, the nation will more 
than recover the whole expense of the mad American war. 

There ■will then lemain only the national debt as a subject 
of discontent, and in ordei to lemove, oi lather to pi event 
this, it would be good policy in the stockholders themselves 
to considei it as propeity, subieet, like all other pioperty, to 
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bear Bome portion of tbe tnxee. It would giro to it 
popolarij^ and locnrity, and, aa a great part of its present 
moonTenience is balanc^ by tbe capital wmcli it beepa dire, 
a measure of this bind wonid so iLr add to that balance aa 
to ^ence objectiona. 

Ibia mayoe done by ench ^adnal means as to accom 
pHab all that is necessary within gieatoat ease and conve- 
nience. 

Instead of tnTing the capital, the beat method wonld he 
to tax the interest by some progressive ratio, and to lessen 
the pnhlio taxes in the same proportion as the interest 

8^poee the mterest was taxed one hali^^ienny in the pound 
the y<^i & P<^7 P^ore tlm second, and to proceed by 
a certain ratio to be aetermined upon, aiwayi lees than any 
other tax upon proper^ 8ach a tax would be subtracted 
from the interest at the time of payment, without any ex 
penae of collection. 

One halfpenny in the pound would lessen the interest and 
conse<inentIy the taxes, twenty thousand pounds. The tax 
on wagons amounts to this sum, and this tax might be tabcn 
off the drat year The second year the tax on female ser 
vanta, or somo other of tho like amount in%bt also be taken 
off, a^ by proceeding In this manner, always applying tho 
tsx raised from tho property of the debt towards its cxtlno 
tioiL, and not carrying It to the current services, it would 
libemto itself. 

The itookholdera, notwithstanding this tax. would pay 
leas taxes than thoy do now IVhat they wonlu save by tho 
extinction of tho poor rates, and tho tax on bouses and 
windows, and the commnUtion tax, would bo considerably 
greater Uian wbat tlita tax, alow, but certain In its uperw 
tion, amoonts to. 

It appears to mo to bo prodeoco to look out for measures 
that may apply mulu* any circumstonco that may opprooeb. 
TUcro la, at tms moment, a cmis in tho aifalrs ot Europe 
that requires it. Preporstion now is wisdom. If taxation 
be ouco let looso It will be dilUcult to runstato it , neither 
would tho relief be so UTectun], as if It pnxeeded by some 
certain and gradual reduction. 

The fraud, bypocniy, and Imposition of goTtmnicnU, art 
now beginning to be too well ondintood to promuo tnem 
any longer career Tho farce of mouarchy and aristocru^^ 
in'^all countries, is frltowls;, that of cnlvalry, ami Mr 
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present government of En land, 

^lons, mwnr^t^d be had to whinny sneh occaaional 
jUtes^ne^ Bnt m England there reprtiontnhvea, 
bodies , and as to those who are now ‘ pla^ 

a gicat part of tlicm are mere machm ^ ^ 

and depondan^ „f England pay 

I preside, that though <dl As pe^ 
taiet not an hnndr^th part of them represent 

memW of one of tho houses of 

nobodv bat thoi^vi^ There K th to act m 

the voluntary wiU of the people that^ the same 

any m^er respeebng a gonero! refo^^J, ^ ^ 

right that two porwns confer on Uimmarv proceedings, 

? ‘I ““ “ "■‘bon is, nnOo 

^ to find out wl.at the jrenoral sensclf defective govern 
bo governed hy it. If it prefer a bnii:,^^ taxes 

mont to a reform, or ^oo« to pav » right so to do, and 
than there is anv occa^ for, it has '^^ditions on the 

“®‘ '“Ppoeonpon thomsolree, 
rt^o^ different &om what they im^ i» do injostici 
tto^ th(OT may bo much error, EaaK,n and dhinsslon 
h cither iriU the error Mntmnelong they may bog^ 

mU soon bring thinge right, however awrehondei The 
By such a proeoas no tnmult is to t” pcaeoablo and 
poor, in aU coimtnca, are nature I/i„torestVod happmeea 

S: m“ 7 t“v ?y 'n%& thorn 

tranultnons. nttenUon are, the 

Tho objocte ^at now p^ on the rovolntion 

hrench revolution, and the prospect „ ,),5„ ts none so 
Ingovornmcnu. Of all nations m England, 

much Interested in tho Frcncli rr^ expente, end witliont 
Enemies for npei, and that at a vas presents itself >i 
anv national object the opportonitv^ nfforts to refonn 
amlc^y eWng tho srene, imd Joinfr^„ will not only pre- 
tho rcjrt of Enroiia By dol^a^hls ^ „r tai^ hot 

vent tho further cahsion of blood, an , Iderable part of 

l« m a condition of petting nil of E^n. 

tlieir present burdens, as ha. I^en.j of this Wn 1 

eipcricnre however, 1 ms shosrn th^ ,rish to promote, an 1 
are not those which old FovOTmenr.^nj, coreraraenM, (bat 
ihorcfor*', it U to wilion^ and not to 
these matters prwnt them elre j 

In till priwUnc of tli‘« v ! 
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alliance between England, Fiance, and Amenta for pur- 
poses that wei c to be afterwards mentioned Tliough I hare 
no direct antlioiity on the part of Ameiica, I liare good 
reason to conclude that she is disposed to enter into a con- 
sideration of such a measure, provided that the governments 
with which she might ally, acted as national governments, 
and not as courts enveloped m intrigue and mystoi y That 
France as a nation and a national goveinment, would piefer 
an alliance with England, is a mattei of certarnty iN'a- 
tions, hkc individuals who have long been enemies, without 
knowing each other, or knowing why, become better friends 
when they discovei the errors and impositions imdei which 
they had acted. 

Admitting, therefoie, the probability of such a connexion, 
I will state some matters by which such an alliance, to- 
gethei with that of Holland, might lendei service, not only 
to the paities immediately concerned, but to all paits of 
Euiope 

It IS, I tiling qmte certain, that if the fleets of England, 
France, and Holland weie confederated, they could pro- 
pose, with effect, a hmitation to, and a general dismantling 
of, all the navies m Europe, to a ceitain proportion to be 
agieed upon. 

1st, That no new ship of war shall lie built by any power 
ji Europe, themselves included , 

2d, That all the na\ies now in existence shall be put 
back, supposed to one tenth of their present force. This 
will save to France and England, each, at least two millions 
annually, and their relative force be in the same proportion 
as it is now If men will permit themselves to think, as 
rational beings ought to think, nothing can appear more 
ridiculous and absurd, exclusive of all moral reflections, than 
to be at the expense of building navies, filling them with 
men, and then hauling them mto the ocean, to try which 
can sink each other fastest Peace, which costs nothmg, 
is attended with mfimtely more advantage, than any victoiy 
with all its expense But this, though it best answers the 
purpose of nations, does not that of court govermneuts, 
whose habitual policy is pretence for taxation, places and 
offices ^ 

It is, 1 think, also certam that the above confederated 
powem, together with that of the Umted States of America, 
can propose, with effect, to Spam, the independence of South 
America, and the opening tliose countnes of immense extend 
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continue the pay of their soldiers during their lives, and give 
them their discharge and restore them to freedom and their 
friends, and cease recruiting, than retam such multitudes at 
the same expense, in a condition useless to society and to 
themselves. As soldiers have hithei to been treated in most 
countries, they might be said to be without a friend Shunned 
by tiie citizens on an apprehension of their being enemies to 
hberty, and too often insulted by those who commanded 
them, their condition was a double oppression But wliere 
genuine prmciples of hberty pervade a people, every thing is 
restored to order ; and the soldier civilly treated, retmais the 
civihty 

In contemplating revolutions, it is easy to perceive that 
they may arise from two distmct causes ; the one, to avoid 
or get nd of some great calamity, the other, to obtain some 
great and positive good ; and the two may be distu^ished 
by the names of aqtive and passive revolutions those 
which proceed from the former cause, the temper becomes 
incensed and soured ; and the redress, obtained by danger, is 
too often sulhed by revenge. But in those which proceed, 
from the latter, the heart, rather animated than agitated, 
enters serenely upon the subject Reason and discussion, 
persuasion and conviction, become the weapons m the con- 
test, and it IS only when those are attempted to be suppressed 
that recourse is had to violence When men mute in agree- 
ing that a is good, could it be obtained, such for 

instance as rehei from a burden of taxes and the extinction 
of corruption, the object is more than half accomphshed 
What they appi ove as the end, they will promote in the means. 

Will any man say m the present excess of taxation, falling 
so heavily on the poor, that a remission of five pounds 
annually of taxes to one hundred and four thousand poor 
famihes is not a good thing f Will he say that a remission 
of seven pounds annually to one hundred thousand other 
poor families ; of eight pounds annually to another hundred 
housand poor families, and of ten pounds annually to fifty 
thousand poor and widowed families are not good thi/ngs f 
And to proceed a step ftuther m this climax, will he say, 
that to provide agamst the misfortunes to which all human 
life IS subject, by securing six pounds annually for all poor, 
distressed, and reduced persons of the age of fifty and until 
613 ^, and of ten pounds annually after sixty, is not a good 
ihi/ngf 

Will he say, that an abohtion of two milhons of poor 
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rates to die honsekeoMiB, and of the whole of the house and 
window l^ht tax and of the commntation tax it not a pood 
iJiinp f Or win he tay, that to ehcdish coimption It a lad 
ihxngf 

If, therefore, tho good to be obtained be worthy of a pas* 
lire, rational, and coeUefla revolution, it would be bad policy 
to prefer waiting for a calamity that ahould force a -nolent 
one. I have no idea, considering the reforms which are now 
passing and spreading throaghout Europe, that England 
will permit herself to oe the ust , and wnere the occasion 
and tne opportunity gmetly offer, it u hotter than to wait 
for a turbulent noceesity It may be confldered as an honor 
to the animal faculties of man to obtain redress by courage 
and danger, but it is far greater honor to tho rational 
faculties to accomplish the same object by reason, accom- 
modation, and general consent,* 

As reforms, or revolutions, call them which yon please 
extend themselves among nations, those nations will form 
oonnenons and conventions, and when a few tro thus con 
federated, the progress wili be rapid, till despotism and cor 
nipt government be totally ei^Ued, at lo^ out of two 
quarters of the world, Europe and America. Tho Al^rine 
piracy may then bo commanded to cease, for it is only by 
tho maUciouB policy of old governments againit oaoh other 
that it exists. 

Ilironghout this work, various and numerous u tho sub- 
jects are, which I have taken up and investigated, there is 
only a single paragraph upon religion, viz “ (m 4 tvzry 
rtltpion u pooailai Uachfs man to hi pood ” 

1 have carefully avoided to enlarge upon the subject, 


1 kaev It U ib« epioloa «f nxujf af tl>^ non cWwlm la 

Trant* (th»r« will b* lli« wba fanbrr lalo 

aet onlr inoar f^eriU d Ut/n* , bat of Bunjef tlv prleclpd 

Kf rebm of tbp fiiUestl Uat lb« jilin «in Ml eaciUa«« 

eumj jnn In ttui cMalrr Tb«r bar* Omd Mt, that u trlfJom eueot b4 
bwrtDurj po«r cot— *aa that Ok • aua to m^t a rallQoa «rHio£ 

a-TW from % Milon. h* onpht to b*»« * min'! cajmU# of «rt*r*T*brn,IlBe from 
oa atom to a onlrm^ whkh If b'' b <1, b* wonU br »bo * rrrdrtfljf U»* f. jr 
Hot thrr mi to Ir«4 tb* Mtlon t tbu luoratruonoai 

IflUml lo oU the eoormttloo* wtr?* I btrr b-ro r****Pt 07^0 

tbli tlrt I't'B ns lb« •!>»• •aeh t Un from th* 

ernloloo oftU B»tIon, «IuD arrtrr iLii U.# toaOf»b.**n-lLUr*l*viirvJ .onJi 
bT^iub •biftJ'om prwot la f-- to lb- p-rron 
«> tlut *b*ll Ibro U U thfl wontfcb \ Sn J fof b m to mlfr to tbo 

..a 1. 1- «« to ib 1-. cfJrt Ln 0.11.IC.J llioo 

my eih«rcltlifB 
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because I am mclmed to 1)011676, that 'yrhat is called the pre- 
sent ministry, wish to see contentions ahont religion kept np 
to pi event the nation tmmmg its attention to subjects of 
government It is as if they weie to say, “ look that way ^ or 
any way Init this ” 

But as religion is very improperly made a political 
machine, and the leality of it is mereby destroyed, I wiU 
conclude this ivork with stating in what light religion appears 
to me. 

If we suppose a laige family ot cliildren, who, on any 
particulai day, oi particiilai occasion, made it a custom to 
present to their paients some token of tlieii affection and 
gratitude, each ot them would make a diffeient offeimg, and 
most pi obably in a different manner. Some would pay their 
congratulations in themes of veise and piose, by some little 
devices, as then* gemus dictated, oi according to what tliey 
thought would pease, and, perhaps, the least of all, not 
able to do any of those things, would i amble into the gar- 
den, or the field, and gather what it though! the piettiest 
flower it could &id, though, perhaps, it might be but a sim- 
ple weed. The paients woiiid be more giatified by such a 
variety, than if the whole of them had acted on a concerted 
plan, and each had made exactly the same offei*mg This 
would have the cold appearance of contrivance, oi thehaish 
one of control But of all imwelcome thmgs, nothing would 
moie afflict the parent than to know, that the "iraole of 
them had aftenvards gotten together bv the eais, boys and 
gills, fighting, leviling, and abusing each other about which 
was the best oi the worst present. 

Why may we not suppose, that the great Father of all is 
pleased with vaiiety of devotion, and that the greatest 
offence we can act, is that by which we seek to torment and 
rendei each othei miseiable? For my own part, I am fully 
satisfied that what I am now domg, with an endeavor to 
conciliate mankmd, to render their condition happy, to unite 
nations that have hitherto been enemies, and to extirpate 
the hornd piactice of war, and break the chams of slavery 
and oppression, is acceptable in his sight, and being the best 
service I can perform, I act it cheerfully 

I do not believe that any two men, on what are called 
doctrmal pomts, think alike who think at all. It is only 
those who have not thought that appear to agree It is in 
this ease as with what is called the Bntisli constitution It 
has been taken for granted to be good, and encomiums have 
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fujjpliod the place of proof. But -when the natJcm come* 
to examine mto prmcipefi and the abuses it adnuU, it will 
be found to have more defect* than I have pointed out in 
thif woii and the former 

As to what are called national religions, we may, with a* 
much propnety, talk of national gods. It Is either pohtical 
craft or the remains of the pagan ^itom, wlm eveiynation 
had its separate particular deity Among all the wntcr* of 
the English chureh clergy, who have treated on the general 
subject of religion, the jn^sent bishop of Londaff St* not 
been excelled^ and It is with much pleasure that I this 
opportunity of expreaelng this token of respect I have 
cow gone through the whole of the subject, at least, as fw 
as it appoara to me at present It has boon my Intention 
for the nve years I have ooen in Europe to offer an address 
to the people of England on the subject of government, if 
the opportunity presented itself before I returned to Ame- 
nca. llr Burke na* thrown it in my way, and I tha^ him. 
On a certain oocasion, three year* ago, I press^ him to 
propose a notional convendocu to be fairly elected, for the 
purpose of taking the state of tne nation into consideration , 
but A found thathowever strongly the purllsmentary current 
was then sotting against the party ho acted with, thelrpollc^ 
was to keep ovety thing within that field of comrotion, and 
trust to accidents Eoog exporionco bad shown that parlia* 
menta would follow any ohan^ of ministers, and on this 
th^ rested their hopes and their expectations. 

Fonnoriy, when aivisions arose rcepecting goremraonta, 
recourse was bad to tho rwori and a civil war ensued. 
That savage custom is exploded 1^ tho now syitcm, and 
referenco u had to national conventlous. Discussion and 
the general will arbitrates tho questiouj and to this pnrato 
cplmon yields with a good grace, ana order is preserved 
unlntoiTaptcd. 

Some gentlemen bare aflected to call the pnnciploi 
upon whlai this work and tho former part of tl»o ItigliU of 
ifan arc founded, “a now fanglod doctHne.” Tbo qawtloo 
Is not whether these principles are now or old, but whether 
they are ri^l or wrong Suppwo tho former, I will ibow 
their oflbet br a figure oasilv understood. 

It Is now towards tho middle of February VTtn 1 to 
Uko a turn into tho country, tho trees would present a loaf 
1 eas, wlntcrr appcaranco. A* pwolo aro apt to pluck twig* 
u they go along, I perhaps miglil do tho same ana br chance 
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A« 111'* jmbliortioii of th«< work hn»^ lioiti delayed hnyond 
the time intoiided, / thitil* it nut »tuj>rujn*r, all iMrcimifttnnces 
eoiiPKiojf-jJ, tlic { niF«M th'it Imie ocoiihionod tlmt 

dekv. 

Tu> rondrj iviil proltnbl^ olisorv/*, tlmt Fumi' parts in tlio 
jdnti < uati'jrK d in tbip w»irk for ndiicino tin* taxa*!, and 
cert lin j> irto in Mr. Pitt'k rjnnch at iln! opening of the 
pre''ent £(i.‘-jun, Tuc"-dny, ,}anu'iry . 11 , are ro nindi alike, na 
to indnce a hulief. that either tlie author had taken tlie hint 
from Mr. Pitt, or Mr Pitt from the author, — I will lirat 
point out the parU that arc similar, and then fittite Buch cir- 
cuinBtanccB ns I am n< quainted with, leaving Iho loader to 
make hifi ow n eoncloKion 

Considering it aa almo'itnn unprcf cdonted oace, that taxes 
should be proposed to be taken olT, it is equally extraordi- 
nary tlmt such a moasuro should occur to twoporaons at the 
Bamo time , and still more so (considering the vast variety 
and multiplicity of taxes,) that they should liit on the same 
specific taxes Mr. Pitt has mentioned, m bis speech, the 
tax on caris and wagons; that on female servants ; the 
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lowering the tax oa oandlea and the tAVmg off th© tax of 
three •hiHingB on Aou«j having nndor eeven -srindo^ 

Every one of thoce Bpeoifio taxes are a part of the plan 
contained m thia •work, and propcied also to bo taken off 
Mr Pitf 6 plan, it la true, goes no fn^or thwp to a rodnction 
of three h'ondred and twentj' thousand poands , and the 
reduction proposed m thu •wort, to nearly »Ii millionB, I 
have made mj calculations on oidy sixteen mllllonB and a 
half of revenue, etiU aa&ertum that it was very nearly, if not 
seventeen millions. Mr Pitt etatee it at 16,656,0004. 
know en o^ h of tho matter to say, that he htn not oiwr- 
stated it. ^^ving thus govern the partionlars, •which corres- 
pond in this work and hla qieech, 1 -wfll stato a chain of cir* 
cnmstanccs that may lead to some explanation- 
The first hint for leasening the taxes, and that as a con 
sequence flowing from the French rovolntion, is to bo found 
In the Address and Declaration of the gtsnUemcn who mot 
at tho Thatched House tavern, Angmt 20, Hfil Among 
many other paxUcalara stated in that addrtaa, Is the follow 
put as an iuterrogation to the government oppoaen 
of^o French revolution- ** Art tdry sorry ihat ih« prdtna 
for n«o opy>rcmw and the oceaeion for coiUinuinp 
many old taxee xeUl he at an end 

It IS •well known, that tho porsonfl who chiefly frequent 
tho Thatched House tavern, are men of court connorfous, 
and BO much did they take this address njid dcclnmtlon 
respecting the French revolution, and tho reduction of taxes, 
in disgust, that the landlord -was under tho necessity of in 
formhm tho gcntlomcu, who composed tho meeting of tho 
21)th ofAumishand -who proposed bolding another meeting 
that ho could not receive them • 


Th« rvoUetEtu «bo drord lb* ttid t cbilnout •f 

lb* mW'tliiX, Mr netM looV* brlog icmfndlj to b* Uir t*’’*^* 

who iir<« U or» birlog rM^rtt mqcb la eotamroiaUon of li, 
jondiHy of pr»l«Iin tl «r« work- To fVr* him froit ihf r-tMr, 

rtiTOirtit, fT*'^ to ttTo bln ibo tronbt* of mruUonfop tbr • U>o w 

Irt hM not filW le do, I twke bo kr^uUoa la $ yloe. tbit m r o 
of boneSUiiS by tin Fretwli rrrolTlIcB ♦ tUy e>.ntrTrJ ton t dryw n tt, 

pablWUoa To an-t S«»wrd It to kl«»i 1 *«• ot 1 ♦ 

fSlT approiW It, b W * mofOrtS for ifc- pomi** of mtU g U J luid 
ibt%ttcra»t*Cfiay»alo t to d ''r»y tit itt-uw of *ir ft-Wte 
I UUrr* art »l lUt lia* ta F -U 1 a gr-t Bin -^ct tt' * il r • 
dWmfrrfnJprtarfrl*^* dd-i-rran ttotw '•*'* 

of MirfBtwol tbmwlrM, tod not bCadly tra t, •• b * biJbrm « * cm. 
fttb^T to fOTMOnnrt tnrttSj or to 0^** f'*/ ^ 
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What was only hinted in the address and declaiation 
respecting taxes ard iiiiuciples of government, will be found 
reduced to a regular system in tins woik But as ]yii Pitt’s 
speech contains some of the same things lespecting taxes, I now 
come to give the cncumsiances befoie alluded to 

The case is this tins woik was intended to be published 
just befoie the meeting of parliament, and foi that pin pose 
a considerable paiL of the copy was put into the piintei’s 
hands in September, and all the lemannng copy, as fai a*’ 
page IM, winch contains the part to which Mr. Pitt’s 
speech is similar, was given to him lull six weeks before the 
meeting of pai’hament, and he was mfoi med of the time at 
which it was to appear He had composed nearlj the 
whole about a foitnight before the time of parliament’s 
meeting, and had planted as far as page YO, and had given 
me a proof of the next sheet, up to page 86. It was then 
in sufficient forwardness to be out at the time pioposed, as 
two other sheets were ready for striking off I had beiore 
told him, that if he thought he should be sti’aitened for time, 
I could get pai't of the work done at another press, which he 
desired me not to do In th’s maimer the woik stood on 
the Tuesday fortnight pi ecedmg the meetmg of parliament, 
when all at once, without any previous mtunation, though I 
had beeu with him the evening before, he sent me by one of 
his workmen, all the lemammg copy, from page 70, dechn- 
ing to go on with the woik on any consideration. 

To account for this extraordinary conduct I was totally at 
a loss, as he stopped at the paitwheie the arguments on 
systems and pnnciples of government closed, and where the 
plan foi the reduction of taxes, the education of children, 
and tlie support of the poor and the aged begms , and stdl 
moie especially, as he had, at the time of his beginning to 
piint, and before he had seen the whole copy, offered a 
thousand pounds foi the copy-right, together with the futiire 
copy-right of the former part of the Bights of Man. I told 
the person who hi ought me this offei that I should not ao- 
cejit it, and wished it not to be renewed, giving turn as my 
reason, that though I behoved the prmter to Be an honest 
man, I would nevei put it m the power of any prmter or 
publisher to suppress or altei a work of mine, by making 
rum mastei of the copy, or give to him the right of seUmg it 
to any minister, or to any other person, or to treat as a mere 
mattei of traffi^c, tliat which I mteaded should operate as a 
principle 
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Hji rofosal to complete the work (which he could not pnr 
chflae) obliged me to eeek for Another printer, and th& of 
coneeqnence would throw the puhhcation hack till after the 
meetiM of parliament, otherwise It would have appeared 
that hCr Pitt had 0DI7 taken up a part of the plan -wuch I 
had more folly stated. 

"Wliether that gentleman, or any other, had seen the work 
or any part of it, is more than I have authority to say But 
the manner m which the work was returned, and the par 
ticular time at which this was done, and that after the 
offers he had made, are suspicious ciiiminstancee. I know 


what the opinion of hookseUera and pnbhsheis is upon such 
a case, but as to my own opinion, 1 choose to make no 
declaration. There are many ways by which proof sheets 
may be procured by other persons b^ore a work publicly 
appears, to which I shall add a certain drcnznstance. 
wmch is, 

A ministerial bookseller in Piccadilly, who has been em* 
ployed, as common report aay^ by a clerk of one of the 
DOMds closely connect^ with the ministry (the board of 
trad*) and plantaUoQS, of which Hawkesbury is preeidont) to 
pnbhsh wl^t he calls my Life, (I wish his own life and those 
of the cabinet were as good,) used to have his hooka printed 
at the same printing-office t^t I employed , but when the 
former parts of the Bights of Han camo ont, be took bis 
work away in dndgwn , and about a week or ten davs be- 
fore the printer returned rar copy, he came to make him an 
offer of nil work again, wlueh was acce]>lod. This would 
consequently give him admisaion into the printing-office 
■where the sneete of this "work were then lying, and as book 
sellers and pnntcrs are free with ench other, no would have 
the opportunltv of seeing what was going on. Be the case, 
however, m it may, iTrPUPi plan, littlo and diminutive os 
it is. would have made a very awkward appearance, had ihu 
work appeared at the time the printer had engaged to flnUh 
it 

I bare now stated the particulara which occasioned the 
delsTf proposal to purchase, to the refusal to print. 

If all the gentlemen arc innocent, it is very unfortunate for 
them that such a variety of suspicious clreumstancea should, 
without any design, arraw ihcmrelvtf togt^cr 

Having now finished this part, I wili conciado with tUU 
ioL another drcumitanw. , 

Abont a fortnight or three weeks before the meeting of 
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parliament, a small addition, amounting to about tivelve 
shillings and sixpence a-year, was made to the pay of 
the soldiers, or lather their pay was docked so much 
less — Some gentlemen who knew m part, that this work 
would contain a plan of reforms respecting the oppressed 
condition of soldiers, wished me to add a note to the 
work, signifying that the part upon that subject had 
been in the pi inter’s hands some weeks before that addi- 
tion of pay was proposed. I declined doing this, lest it 
should be in tei pretea into an air of vanity, or an endeavoui 
to excite suspicion (for which perhaps there might be no 
grounds) that some of the government gentlemen had, 
by some means or other, made out what this work would 
contain ; and had not the printing been interi upted so 
as to occasion a delay beyond the time fixed for pub- 
hcation, nothing contained in this appendix would have 
appeared. 

Thomas Paine. 


END OP THE EIGHTS OF MAN. 
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or ns 

LTNrrED STATES OF AMERICA 


I KJT the foUoTTing -work under yonr protection. It 
contain* my opinion upon Beligion. Yon vill do me 
the jnstico to remember that I hare olwaye etrennonsly 
Bnpported the right of every Man to his opinion, 
ho'wever different that opinion might be to mine Ho 
'ff’bo denies to another this right, makes a slavo of him 
self to his present opinion because he preolndes him- 
self the right of changing it 
The most formidable vreapon against errors of oTorv 
land IS Benson. I have never nsed any othor and I 
tmsi I never sbalL 

Your affectionate fnend and follow citlwn 

THOMAS PAIKE. 

ZutmiMn (Parti ) 

Second ftar e/ Vi* FrtneMlrpuliit oniondtndiviiOil*^ 

Janwj 27 0 fl. ITM- 
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PART FIRST. 

It has been my intention, foi several years past, to pub- 
lish my thoughts upon lebgion , I am" well aware or the 
difficulties that attend the subject, and from that consider- 
ation, had resei red it to a moie advanced period of life I 
intended it to be the last offering I should make to my fel- 
low -citizens of all nations, and that at a time w'lieu the pui- 
it}' of the motive that induced me to it, could not admit of 
-a question, even by those who might disapprove the work 

The circumstance that has now taken place in France of 
the total abolition of the whole national order of priesthood, 
and of every thing appertaining to compulsive systems of 
religion, and compulsive articles of faith, has not only pre- 
cipitated my mtention, but rendered a work of this kind 
exceedingly necessary, lest, m the general wreck of supersti- 
tion, of mlse systems of government, and false theology, we 
lose sight of morality, of humanity, and of the theology that 
18 true. 

As several of my colleagues, and others of my fellow-citizens 
of France, have given me the example of makmg their voluntary 
and mdividual profession of faith, I also will make mine : and 
I do this with all that sincerity and frankness with which the 
mind of man commumcates with itself. 

I bebeve in one God, and no more , and I hope for hap- 
pmess beyond this life 

I believe m the equality of man , and I believe that religious 
duties consist in doing justice, loving mercy, and endeavoring 
to make our fellow creatures happy 

But, lest it should be supposed that I believe mmy other 
-thmgs in addition to these, I shall, m the progress of this 
work, declare the things I do not bebeve, and my reasons for 
not believing them 

I do not bebeve m the creed professed by the Jewish 
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olmroh, the Rorotn chorch, \sy the Greek dmrch, the 
TnrTrifiih ^nrch^ dt the Protestant church, nor by any church 
that I know oC. My own tumd is my own churciL 

All national rMtitutions of churches, whether Jewish, 
Ohrlatian, or Turkish, appear to me no other human 
Inventions, sot up to temfy and enslave manl^d, and mono* 
pollre pownh ida prbfit 

I do not mean by this declaration to condemn those who 
beUem otherwise , ttey have the same right to their belief 
aa I have to urine. But it is n e c e ssary to the happiness of 
man, that he be mentally faithful to hbrnw lf. Infid^^ doc* 
not consist in believing or In disbelieving, it consUts la 
professing to bellere what he does not believe. 

It is impossible to calculate the moral mischief, if I may 
80 express it, that mental has prodoeed in socie^ 
When a man has eo fkr corrupted and prostituted the 
chastity of his mmd, as to subscribe his proicssioual belief 
to things he does not believe, he has prepared himself for 
the commission of every other crime. He take* up the trade 
of a pnest for the wue of gain, and, in order to qualify 
himself for that trade he be^n? with a p«^i7 Can we 
conceive anything more destructive to mor^j^ than this? 

Soon aftCT I had published the pamphlet, “ C^Ol^MOS StOTE,' 
In Amenca, I saw the exceeding probablli^ that a rovolvtion 
In the systOT of government would bo followed by a revolu- 
tion in the system of religion The adolterous connection of 
church and stale, wherever it had taken place, whether 
Jcwirii, Christian, or Turkhdi had so effectually prohibited 
by peiia and penalbos, erory discussion upon established 
creeds, and upon first prlncl^es of religion, that until the 
^tem of govemmont should bo changed those subjects could 
not be brought fairly and openly before the world , but that 
whenever tills should be done a rcrolation In the syitrra of 
religion would follow Human Inventions and priest-craft 
womd be detected . and man would return to the pure, 
unmlied, and unadulterated belief of one Qod and no wore. 

Every national chnivh or religion has cslablUhed Itself by 
pretending some special mission from God communlcatM to 
cerUia inmridusU. Tho Jew# bavo their Mose* the Christ- 
ians their Jesus ChriJl, their apostle* and faints , and the 
Turks their Mahomet, aa If tho way to God wtL not open to 

of tho^ churches show certain books which tfcw 
call irrcZoIiofi or the word of God Tlie Jewr rat that thrir 
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word of God was given by God to Moses, face to face : the 
Christians say, that their word of God came by divine 
inspiration ; and the Turks say, that their word of God (the 
Koran) was brought by an angel from Heaven. Each of 
those churches accuse the other of unbelief ; and, for my own 
part, I disbelieve tliem all. 

As it is necessaiy to affix right ideas to words, I wiU, before 
I proceed further into the subject, offer some other observatione 
or. the word ') cvdaiion. Revelation when applied to religion, 
means something communicated immediately from God to man. 

No one will deny or dispute the power of the Almighty 
to make such a communication, if he pleases But admitting, 
for the sake of a case, that something has been revealed to 
a certain person, and not revealed to any other person, it is 
revelation to that person only When he tells it to a second 
person, a second to a third, a third to a fourth, and so on, it 
ceases to be a revelation to all those persons. It is revelation 
to the first person only, 0Ji6.?iearsay to every other, and, con 
Boquently, they are not obliged to believe it 

It is a contradiction in terms and ideas, to call anything 
a revelation that comes to us at second-hand, either verbally 
or in writing. Revelation is necessarily limited to the first 
communication — after this, it is only an account of something 
which that person says was a revelation made to him ; and 
though he may find himself obliged to believe it, it cannot be 
incumbent on me to bebeve it m the same manner ; for it 
was not a revelation made to me, and I have only his word 
for it that it was made to him 

When Moses told the children of Israel that he received 
the two tables of the commandments from the hands of God, 
they were not obliged to believe him, because they had no 
other authority for it than his telling them so , and I have 
no other authority for it than some historian telling me p. 
The commandments carry no internal evidence of divinity 
with them ; they contain some good moral precepts such as 
any man qualified to be a lawgiver, or a legislator, could 
produce himself, without having recourse to supernatural 
intervention.* 

When I am told that the Koran was written in Heaven, 
and brought to Mahomet by an angel, the account comes too 
near the same kind of hearsay evidence and second-hand 

* It M, however, necessary to except the declaration which says that God 
vttiis the sins of the fathers upon the children , it is contrary to principle 

of Borml justice. 
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wthorlty aa tte former I did not b©o the angel mjBeli; tmd, 
tnereforo, I have a right not to heHove It 

When also I am told that a voman called the Virgin 
Mary, Bald, or rave oat, that ehe vms with child without Sar 
cohabitation with a man, and that her betrothed huibani 
Joeeph, said that on ang^ told him bo, I have a right to 
believe them or not , Bach a drcumstance required a much 
stronger endenco than their bare word for It , but we have 
not even thia— -for neither Joseph nor Mary wrote any such 
matter themselTes , it Is only reported by others that ihep 
feUd A>— it la hearsay upon hearsay, and I do not choose to 
rest mv belief upon sitch evidence. 

It IB, however, not difficult to account for the credit that 
was given to tiie story of Jesus Christ b^g the son of God. 
He was bom when the heathen mythology had BtUl some 
fashion and repute in the world nnd that mythology had 
prepared the jwople for the belief of such a story ilmost 
all the extroordlnliy men that lived under the heathen my 
thology were reputed to bo the sons of some of tholr gods. It 
was not a new thing, at that time, to believe a man to hare 
been celestially begotten , Iho intercourse of gods with woineti 
waa then a matter of famiuor opinion Their Jupiter accord* 
ing to their accounts, had cohabited with hundred , the story 
therefore had nothing in It dlhcr new woBderfol or obscene 
it waa confonnable to the opinions that then provallod among 
the people called Gentiles, or Mytholorists, and It waa thow 
people onlv that beUered it The Jews, who had kept 
strictlr to the belief of one God, and no more, and who had 
always rejected tho heathen mvlhology, noror credited the 
BtOtT 

It Is enrions to ohserro bow tho theorr of what Is called 
the Christian Church sprung out of tho tail of heathen my 
thology A direct incorporation took place In tho first In* 
Btanco, by making tho repolod founder to be colrallaily begot- 
ten. The trinity of goos that then followed was no other 
than a redneriem of Uie former ploraliiT whiclj was nl>oni 
twonlr or thlrtr thousand tho siatuo of Moir succeeded tho 
statuo of Diana of Fpheros tho deincallon of heroes change 
into tho canonitatlon of safnm tho mytiioropisu bad gods 
tor ercrTthlng tho Christian Slythologists hod sainu 
tor creTTtljiDg , ^o church became aa crowded with the 
one, aa the pantheon had bwi with tho other, and Roma 
waa tho place of boln. Tho Christian thMry is Utile eUelbw 
the Idolatry of theandcnl Mythologlita^accomnodiud tolha 
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piuposGs of power tmd rG\euuo; audit yet remains to 
leason and puilosopliy to abolish the amphibious fiaud 
Nothing that is heio said can apply oven with the most 
distant disiespect, to the ical character of Jesus Christ 
He M as a ^ irtuous and au amiable man. The morality that 
he pi eached and practised u as of the luostbene volent kind, 
and though similar S3’S terns of morah ty had been jii eached 
by Confucius, and % some of the Gieek philosopheis, 
many years before , by the Quakei s since , and by many 
good men in all ages, it has not been exceeded by any. 

Jesus Christ wrote no account of himself, of his birth, 
parentage, or anytliing else , not a lino of what is called the 
New Testament is of his own writing The history of him is 
altogether the work of other people ; and as to the account 
given of his resurrection and ascension, it was the necessary 
counterpart to the story of his birth. His historians, having 
brought him into the world in a supernatural manner, were 
obliged to take him out again in the same manner, or the 
first part of the story must have fallen to the ground. 

The wretched contrivance with which this latter part is 
told, exceeds everything that went before it The fiirst part, 
that of the miraculous conception, was not a thing that 
admitted of publicity , and therefore the tellers of this part 
of the story had this advantage, that thoimh they might not 
be credited, they could not be detected They could not be 
expected to prove it, because it was not one of those thmgs 
that admitted of proof, and it was impossible that the person 
of whom it was told could prove it himself. 

But the resurrection of a dead peison from, the grave, 
and his ascension through the air, is a thing very different as 
to the evidence it admite of, to the invieible conception of a 
child in the womb The resurrection and ascension, suppos- 
ing them to have taken place, admitted of public and ocular 
demonstration, like that of the ascension of a balloon, or the 
sun at noon day, to all Jerusalem at least. A thing whicL 
everybody is required to believe, requires that the proof and 
evidence of it should be equal to all, and universal , and as 
the public visibility of this last related act, was the only 
evidence that could give sanction to the former part, the 
whole of it falls to the ground, because that evidence never 
was given. Instead of this, a small number of persons, not 
more than eight or nine, are introduced as proxies for the 
whole world, to say they saw it, and all the rest of the world 
are called upon to bebeve it But it appears that Thomas did 
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not bcHere tlie resurrection , and, as they say, -ffould not be- 
Here without having ocular and manual demonstration him- 
sell So nexihcr wUl I and the reason is eqn^y as good for 
me, and for erery other person, as for Thomas. 

It is In vain to attempt to paJUate or disgms© this matter 
The story. BO far as relates to the supernatural part, has 
erer^ mari: of fraud and imposition stamped upon the face 
of it. Who rrere the anthor* of it Is -as ^possible for us 
now to know, na it Is for us to be assured, that the books in 


have respecting this affair is the Jevr»> They are regularly 
descended from tho people "who lived in the time this resuT' 
recHon and ascension Is sold to have happened and they 
say, tt ta not frve. Jt has long appeared to me a stranrt In- 
consistency to ate tho Je^ as a proof of the truth o? the 
story It is just the same as if a man vere to soy, I irill 
prove the truto of "what I have told you, by produdng the 
people who say it Is fidse. 

l^t such a person as Jesus Ohrist existed and that be 
was crucified, ▼nich rms the mode of execution at that dav, 
are l^torical relations strictly vithin the limits of jjto- 
babillty He preached most excellent morality and the 
equality of mnjx but ho preached also atralust the corruptions 


that of sedition and couspiraqr against the Roman goTcm- 
ment, to which the Jews wore then subject nnd tnbutarr 
and It is not Improbable that the Roman govcmmenl nd^bt 
have some socrol nppr^ensions of tho effects of bis doctrine 
os well as tho Jowisn priests , ncilhcT la it improbable that 
Jesus Christ had in contemplation the delirery of the Jewirb 
nation from tho bondage oi tho Romans Between the two, 
however this rlrteous roibriDor and remlntionist lopt his 

It is upon this plain oarrallTe of facts, ^cther with 
another case I am going to mention that the Chrift^ liy 
tholcriits, calling themselves the CLrUuan Cburth ha« 
ertc^ their hblo. •which, for .h^itr .jd rj^repwee fa 
not erccodcd bj- aaphlop that I* to he farad In the ajiho- 

M°d“lMjriholoRi3« tell ns that the r^of Olant, 
mads srar apalnat Joplter anil that one of thrm throw a 
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hundred rocks against him at one tlirov ; that Jupiter 
defeated him mtu thunder, and confined him afterwarde 
under Mount Etna, and that every time the Giant turns him- 
self, Mount Etna belches fire. 

It 18 here easy to see that the circumstance of the mount 
ain, that of its being a volcano, suggested the idea of the 
fable , and that the fable is made to fit and vnnd itself up 
with that circumstance. 

The Christian Mythologists tell us, that their Satan made 
war against the Almighty, who defeated him^ and confined 
him aiwrwards, not under a mountain, but m a pit. It is 
here easy to see thcjt the first fable suggested the idea of the 
second ; for the fable of Jupiter and (he Giants was told 
raai^ hundred years before that of Satan. 

'Ihus far the ancient and the Christian Mythologists differ 
very little frqm each other But the latter have contrived 
to carry the matter much farther They have contrived to 
connect the fabulous part of the story of Jesus Christ with 
the fable ongmating from hfount Etna , and, in order to 
make all the parts oi the story tie together, they liave taken 
to their aid the traditions of the Jews , for the Christian 
mythology is made up partly from the ancient mythology, 
and partly from the Jewish traditions. 

The Christian Mythologists, after having confined Satan 
m a pit, were obliged to let him out again to bring on the 
sequel of the fable He is then introduced into the Garden 
of Eden in the shape of a snake or a serpent, and m that 
shape he enters into familiar conversation with Eve, who is 
no way surprised to hear a snake talk ; and the issue of this 
t^te-drtkte 18, that he persuades her to eat an apple, and the 
eatmg of that apple damns all mankind. 

Alter giving Satan this triumph over the whole creation, 
one would have supposed that the church Mythologists would 
have been kmd enough to send him back to the pit or, if 
they had not done this, that they would have put a mountain 
upon him, (for they say that their faith can remove a mount-- 
am) or have put him wnder a mountam, as the former Mytho- 
logists had done, to prevent his gettmg agam among the 
women and domg more mischief. But instead of this, they 
leave him at large, without even obliging him to give his 
paiole — the secret of which is, that they could not do with- 
out him ; and aftei being at the tiouble of making him, 
they bribed him to stay They piomised him all the J ews, 
ALL the Turks by anticipation, nine-tenths of the woild 
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beside ondjiTaiiomet into the barCTin. After this, irho 
cJin doubt the bountifolnesfl of the Ohnatian mythology ? 

Having thus made an msorrectioii and a battle Id 
Heaven, In which none of the combatants oonld be either 
killed or wounded — put Satan into the pit — let him out 
again — giving him a triumph over the whole creation-' 
damned qH mankind by the eating of an apple, these Ohria 
tian Mythologists bring the two ends of thdr feble together 
They represent this nrtaoos and amiable TTmr<, Jesus Christ 
to be at once both God and Man, and also the Son of Qo^ 
celestially batten, on purpose to be sacrificed, becaiao they 
say that Eve m her longing had eaten an apple. 

Patting aaido every^ng that mlgh excite laughter by 
its ahfurdity or detestation oy its proumeiness, and confining 
ourselves merely to an examination of the ports, it is Impoit- 
stble to conemve ,a story more derogatory to the Almignty, 
more inconsistent with his wisdom, more contradictoi^ to 
his power than this story is. 

In order to make for it a foundation to riso upon, the in* 
vcntnr» were under the necessity of nving to the being 
whom they coll Satan, a power equnJlv as great, if not 
greater than they attrihato to the AJmlgh^ They have 
not only given him the power of libemting himself fiom the 
pit, after what they call his fall but they havo made that 
power Incrcaso onorwards to Infinity Before this Cali they 
represent him ouly as on ancol of limited eilsteDce, as thw 
represent the rest After nis fall ho becomes, by their 
account, om^rcsent Ho crista oTcrywhcre, and at the 
some time. Ho occupies tho wholo immensity of space 
Not content with this deification of Satan, they represent 
him 6M defcfttinff by etratagem in tho shapo of an anlfflai of 
the creation, all the power and wisdom of tho AlmipuU 
They represent him os lianng compelled tho AlmlpblT to the 
direcf ncopiflti/ cither of suirendenDg Uio wholo of the emv 
tion to tho government and sovereignly of this Satan or of 
capitulating for its redemption by coming down upon earth, 
and exhibiting himself upon a croes In the shape of a mao. 
Gad the inventorB of this story told it the contrary 
wnv, thol i* bad they roprcsenhHl tho Almlghtr w 
compolUng Satan to exhibit /imi t/ on a crosv in the 
abopo of a snake, as a punishment for hU now Irans 
RTossion, the fitorr would havo been Icm abeord— liw 
^ntradictory iJnt, instead of thU th^T make the 
transgresior triumph and the Almighty foU. 
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That many good men have believed this strange fable, 
and lived very good lives under that belief (for credulity is 
not a enme) is Tvhat I have no doubt of. In the first place, 
they were educated to believe it, and they would have be- 
lieved anything else in the same manner. There are also 
many who have been so enthusiastically enr^tured by what 
they conceived to be the infinite love of God to man, in 
mainng a sacnfice of himself, that the vehemence of the idea 
has forbidden and deterred them from examining into the 
absurdity and profaneness of the story. The more unnatural 
anything is, the more is it capable of becoming the object of 
dismal admiration 

But if objects for gratitude and admiration are our deMre, 
do they not present themselves every hour to our eyes ? Do 
we not see a fair creation prepared to receive us the instant 
we are bom — a world furnished to our hands, that cost us 
nothing ? Is it we that hght up the sun, that pour down the 
ram, and fill the earth with abundance ? Whether we sleep 
or wake, the vast machmery of the universe still goes on 
Are these things; and the blessings they indicate m future, 
nothing to us? Can our gross feelings be excited by no 
other subjects than tragedy and suicide? Or is the gloomy 
pride of man become so mtolerable, that nothing can flatter 
it but a sacrifice of the Creator ? 

I know that this bold mvestigation will alarm many, but 
it would be paymg too great a compliment to their credulity 
to forbear it on that account, the times and the subject 
demand it to be done The suspicion that the theory of 
what IS called the Christian church is fabulous, is becoming 
very extensive in all countries , and it will be a consolation 
to men staggermg under that suspicion, and doubtmg what 
to beheve and what to disbelieve, to see the subject freely 
investigated. I therefore pass on to an examination of the 
books called the Old and New Testament 

These books, beginning with Genesis and endmg with 
Revelation, (which, by the bye, is a book of riddles that 
requires a revelation to explain it) are, we are told, the 
word of God. It is, therefore, proper for us to know who 
told us so, that we may know what credit to give to the 
report The answer to this question is, that nobody can tell, 
except that we tell one another so The case, however, 
histoncally appears to be as follows . 

When the church Mythologists established their system, 
they collected all the writings they could find, and managed 



tiiem as they pleased. It is a matter altogether of tmoer 
tainty to os aether each of the •writiiigB as nov appear 
noder the name of the Old and Neir Tenament, are m tha 
same state in which those eoUectors say they fotmd them, or 
whether tb^ added, altered, ahridre^ or dreawd them op. 

Be this as it may, they decided by voU wUch of the booln 
out of the collection they had made, should be the wobd or 
OOP, and which should not. They rq^octed SBTural , they 
Tot^ others to be donbtftil, such as the boolm called the 
Apocrypha and those books which hod a mtijority of TDt«, 
were toted to be the word of God Had thw totM other- 
wise, all the people, since cftlliw themseltea Ohristiana, had 
believed otherwise— for the belief of the one cornea liom the 
vote of the other the people were that did all this, 

we know nothing of they called tbemsehes by the general 
name of the Ohui ^ , and this is all we know of the mnfter 

As wo hate no other crtemal evidence or authority for 
Delieving these boolm to be the word of God, than what 1 
have mendoued, wUoh Is no evidence or authority at all, 1 
come, to the next place, to examine the internal oridenco 
contained in tho books themselTes. 

In the former part of this Essay I have spokes of rorela- 
tiou.— I now proceed ihrther with that subject, for the 
purposo of applying it to the books in question. 

Bevelation is a communication of somethii^ which the 
person, to whom that thing is revealed, did not kdow before. 
Por If I bare done a thing or seen it done, it needs no 
rerelation to tell me I bavo dono It, or seen It, nor to enebl* 
me to tell it, or to write ft 

Eevelntion, thereforo, cannot be applied to anything dons 
upon earth, of whiA la himself tno actor or the w»tacw< | 
and consequently all the historical and anecdotal pert of the 
Biblo, which Is almost tho whole of It, is not wilMn the 
meaning and compass of tho word retelatlon and, therefore, 


it not the word of God. 

When Sampson ran off with lie gateposts of Goo, if he 
ercr did so (and whether he did or not Is nothing to luj or 
when ho visited his Delilah, or caught hU foxee, or did aur 
thinr else, what has revelation to do with these things 7 If 
thew were (kete, he could toll them himself, or his apcrcUry 
if he kept one, could write them. If they were v^nh rilUr 
telling or wriling , and if they were CcUtms, rttrtlation^uld 
not Bteke them tree f and whether tree or not. we are nritW 
the better nor the wiser for knowing them. When wr eca 
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tomplato the immensity of that Being, who directs and 
governs the incomprehensible whole, of whicn the ntmost 
Aen of human sight can discover but a part, we onght to feel 
shame at calling such paltry stories the word of Gk)d. 

As to the account of the Creation, with which the book 
of Genesis opens, it has all the appearance of being a tradi^ 
tion which the Israelites had among them before ftey came 
into Egypt , and after their departure from that country, 
they put It at the head of their history, without telling (as li 
is most probable) that they did not know how they came ly 
it The manner in which the account opens, shows it to be 
traditionary. It begins abruptly : it is nobody ^at speaks ; 
it is nobody that hears , it is addressed to nobody ; it has 
neither first, second, or third person ; it has every criterion 
of being a tradition, it has no voucher. Moses does not 
take it upon himself by introdneing it witli the formality 
that he uses on other occasions, such as that of saying, 

Lord nnto Moses, saying. 

Why it bos been called the Mosaic acconnt of the 
Creation, I am at a loss to conceive. Moses, I believe, was 
too good a judge of such subjects to put his name to that 
account. He had been educated among the Egyptians, who 
were a people as well skilled in science, and particularly in 
astronomy, as any people of their day ; and the silence and 
caution that H^Ioses observes, in not authenticating the 
account, is a ^ood negative evidence that he neither told it 
nor believed it — The case is, that every nation of people 
has been world-makers, and the Israelites had as much nght 
to set up the trade of world-making as any of the rest ; and 
as Moses was not an Israelite, he might not choose to con- 
tradict the tradition. The acconnt, nowever, is harmless j 
and this is more than can be said of many other parts of the 
Bible 

Whenever we road the obscene stones, the volnptnouB 
debauebenes, the cruel and torturous exeentions, the ume- 
lenting vindictiveness, with which more than half the Bible 
is filled, it would be more consistent that we called it tha 
word of a demon, than the word of God. It is a history of 
wicke^^j that has served to corrupt and brutalize man- 
kind ; mid, for my own part, I sincerely det^ it, as I detest 
everything that is cruel. 

We scarcely meet with any things a few phrases except^ 
but what deserves either our abhorrence or our contenmt, till 
we come to the miscellaneous parts of the Bifle. the 
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•nonymouB pnblicationa, tho PsalmB, and the Book of Job 
more particnlarlj in the latter, we find a ffrcat deal of 
deratM aentunent rererentiallj exJjresBed of the power and 
baJgnity of the Almlghtv, bnt they stand on no higher 
rank than many other compositioofl on rimflgr snbjecta, ai 
▼on before that time aa stncL 

The Prorerbe which are aald to bo Solomon's, thongt 
most probably a oolleotion, (becanse they dlm^rrer a knowl 
edge of life, inuch Ms sltnatlon earelnded Mm (brai knowing) 
are an initmctlTe table of ethics. They are inferior ui 
keenness to the prorerbs of the Spaniards, and not more 
wise and economical than those of the American Franklin. 

All the remaining parte of the Bible, generally known by 
the name of the Prophets, are the works of the Jewish poets 
and Itinerant preacnera, who mixed poetry, anwdote, and 
derotion together— and those works still retain the air and 
style of pbetry, though In translation.* 

There is not, throoghont tho whole book called the Bible, 
any word that aeacribes to ns what we a poet, eor any 
wt^ that deecribcs what we call poetry Tho case is, that 

* As then we majiT rowiera wbo do sot tee tint a eogpo tl t k m b poetry 
sdIcm U be ta rbyiDe. it b for tb^ tft&enMiticQ that I add tbb bote. 

Poetry comitta trlodtaJly la two thlQg»>.4BageT7afiil eoispceJUttL Tbe 
CDcspQtiaQa of poetry dlSbv from that of prcee to the Dai)S& of mixtof Icoe 
and tbori fjOabtea togethes TUrealooj^^flablecntofaltoeof poetry and 
pQt a sbon one to room of it, or pet a iotig ^abto wbere a short one 
sho^ be, aod that Uae vlU loeelts poetkal barmooj It will hart ao dpet 
opOQ the Um eke that of a Dote to a soc^ 

The imafety to tbtao hocAa, calW the prcpbrta. appTtalai ahoftther la 
poetry h !■ ficthtoos, and efreo extrara^U aod do* adralisIMe to ao; 
other Idod of writing than poetry 

To show that theae writ im ti are cocip of d to poetical tminbm. 1 will take 
ten lytlahJca, as they ita^ to the book, airf uake a Uae oT lie nae wmbw 
of ^Uabk*, (brrolc measore) that Aall rtinso with the toJ* wenL It wfU 
tbefi be •sea that tbs oonposltton of tbmo bodo la pectkal *ea«m The 
bataDce I sh^ podeoe b from Isaiah i— 

near g wAsas m * mni eiu for 0 tvlXf* 

Tls Ood htoiseU that calls atlesUoa forth. 


Another lestaoce 1 shall quota to from tha moursfot Jmmtsh, to 
shiD wld two other llDea, for the porpoae of carrytof out tha 
Cjort and thowtor the IntMUtm of lie poet. 


“ 0 tWf eifae •'err iMjer* aWa/ tf*t • 
Were focfilalns Bowtog Uka the liquid skUa j 
7 ^ would I fire the nIjbtT rsleasa 
fLftA wtep n deloxa for tb* toman raea. 
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PART l] 

tlie V, Old pjophcty to -wliicli latter times have affixed anew 
idea, was tlie Bible word for poet, and the woid prophesy- 
ing meant the art of malang pootr}" It also meant flie art 
o^lajing pootiy to a tune upon any instrument of music 

TVo lead of prophesying ith pipes, tablets, and horns — 
of piophesying luth harps, -aith psalteries, ivitli cymbals, 
and with erery other instiument of music then in fashion 
"Weie-^ e now to speah of prophes3nng with a fiddle, or with 
a pipe and tabor, the expression would have no meaning, 
oi V ould appeal iidiculous.andtosome peojile contemptu- 
ous, because we have changed the meaning of the word. 

We are told of Saul being among the prophets, and also 
that he prophesied , but we are not told wliat they prqphesied, 
nor what he prophesied. The case is, there was nothing to 
tell ; for these prophets were a company of musicians and 
poets, and Saul joined in the concert, and this was called 
prq^esying. 

The account given of this affair in the book called 
Samuel, is, that Saul met a company of prophets ; a whole 
company of them 1 coming down with a psaltery, a tabret, a 
pipe, and a harp, and that they prophesied, and that he pro- 
phesied with them. But it appears afterwards, that Saul 
prophesied badly , that is, performed his part badly ; for it 
is said, that, an “ evil spirit from God”"^ came upon Saul, and 
he prophesied 

Now, were there no other passage in the book called the 
Bible, than this, to demonstrate to us that we have lost the 
origmal meamng of the word piophesy, and substituted 
another meamng in its place, this alone would bo sufficient ; 
for it IS impossible to use and apply the word yyrophesy, m 
the place it is here used and applied, if we ^ve to it the 
sense which latter times have affixed to it. The manner in 
which i i is here used strips it of all religious meaning, and 
shows that a man might then be a prophet, oi he might 
jprophesy, as he may now be a poet oi musician, without 
any legal d to the morality oi immoiality of his chaiacter 
The word was oiiginally a teim of science, piomiscuously 
applied to poetry and to music, and not restricted to any 
subject upon which poetry and music might be exercised 

* As those men who call themselves divines and commentators are 
very fond of puzzimg one another, I leave them to contest the meaning 
of the first part of the phrase, that of an eotl spirit of God, and keep to 
my text — ^keep to the meanmg of the vrord prophesy 
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Deborah and Barak are called propbota, not becaaw they 
predicted anyt hin g, bat becanae th^ composed the poem or 
Bong that bears their name, in celoOTation of on act already 
done. Band is ranked among tho propbeta, for he irafl a 
mnsioian, and iras also repatod to be (thongh perhaps Tcry 
errone'*nsly) tho author of the Pealms, Bnt Abraham, 
and Jacob ore not caBod prophets , it docs not appear from 
any acconnta wo hare, that they could cither sing, play 
music, or make poetry 

We ore told of the greater and the lesser prophets. 
Th^ might as well teH ns of the greater and tho lessor 
Goa , for there cannot be degrees in prophos^i^ consistently 
with its modem ecnac, — ^Bnt there are degrees & poetry, and 
therefore the phniso is recondloablo to the case, when wo 
onderstond by it the great® and the lesser poets. 

It 18 altogoth® tmnecessary aft® th^ to offer any 
observations opon who,t those men, styled prophets, have 
written. The are goes at once to the root, by ihowiag that 
the original meaning of the word has been mistaken, and 
conseqaently all the inferences that hare been drawn from 
those Wiks, tho devotional respect that has been paid to 
them, and the labored commentaries that have been written 
npon them, imdcr that mistaken meaning arc not worth 
dispntlnc about. In many things however, tho writings of 
the Jen^h poets deserve a better fate than that of Ming 
bound np os they now ore, with the lrtL.h that accompanies 
tlicm under tho abused name of the word of Ood 

If wo permit ourselves to concolvo ri^t ideas of Ihlne? 
wo must necessarily affix tho idea, not >dJv of unchangeable* 
ness, but of ^0 utt® impoaslbilltvof atv cKaugc taking place, 
by any means or accident whalcv® in that which wo would 
honor with the name of the word of Qod, and therefore the 
word of God cannot exist in anv written or human lannngc. 

The continually progressive chango to which the menniDg 
oi words Is subject, the want of an uulvcrml languap* which 
render* translation necessary the errors to which tmn lailon/ 
aro again tnby^l, the mistakes of ropybts and printers to* 
rtth® with the poWbUUv of wHfol alteration ore of th*^ 
mIvc evidences that Ihc human lanenage whi^th® In s|»e»vh 
or in print, cannot b* the vehicle of the word of God Tha 

word of God «i*ts in something el«e 

Did Ih^ book eallM the Bible weel in purity of Ideas and 
arptewioo all the books nnw extant la wnrii I wnnld 
aol take It for tay rob of faith a Mog thf wort! ofG I 
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because the possibility -u’ould nevertheless exist of my being 
imposed upon. But when I sec throughout the greater part 
of this book, scarcely anything but a history of the grossest 
vices, and a collection of the most paltry and contemptible tales, 
r cannot dishonor my Creator by calling it by his name 

Thus much for the Bible , I now go on to the book called 
the ^Neto Testament ! that is, the new will, as if there could 
be two wills of the Creator 

Had it been the object or the intention of Jesus Christ to 
establish a new religion, he would undoubtedly have written 
the system himself, or p7 ocin editiohe ivrittcn in his life time 
But there is no publication extant authenticated with his 
name All the books colled the New Testament were written 
after his death. He was a Jew by birtli and by profession , 
and he was the son of God in like manner that every other 
person is — for the Creator is the Father of All 

The first four books, called Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, do not give a history of the life of Jesus Chnst, but 
only detached anecdotes of him. It appears from these books, 
that the whole time of his being a preacher was not more than 
eighteen months ; and it was only during this short time, that 
those men became acquainted with him They make mention 
of him at the age of twelve years, sitting, they say, among 
the Jewish doctors, askmg and answering them questions. As 
this was seveial years before their acquaintance with him 
began, it is most probable they had this anecdote from his 
parents From this tune there is no account of him for about 
sixteen years Where he lived, or how he employed himself 
during this interval, is not known Most piobably he was 
working at his father’s trade, which was that of a carpenter 
It does not appear that lie had any school education, and the 
probability is, that he could not write, for his parents were 
extremely poor, as appears from their not being able to pay 
for a bed when he was born 

It IS somewhat curious that the three persons wnosenames 
are the most universally recorded, were of very obscure 
parentage Moses was a foundling , Jesus Christ was bom 
m a stable , and Mahomet was a mule diiver The first and 
the last of these men were founders of different systems oi re- 
ligion , but Jesus Christ founded no new system He called 
men to the practice of moral virtues, and the bebef of one 
God. The great trait in his character is philanthropy 

The manner m which he was apprehended, shows that he 
was not much known at that time . and it shows also, that the 
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meetmgs he Uien hold with his foUowcra were in Mcret , and 
that he had given over or anroended preaching pnbliolj 
Jodaa could no otherwise betraj* him than bj* giving infonna 
tion where he was, and pointing him ont to tte ^cers 
went to orreist him j and the reason for employing and pay* 
ing Judos to do this conld onao only from tne canao already 
mentioDed, that of hzs not being much known, and living 
concealed. 

The idea of his concealment, not only agrees very HI will 
Ms reontod divini^, but associates with it something of pasih 
lannmty , and his being betrayed, or in other words, his E>clng 
OOTrehendod on the information of one of his followers, 
ahowB that he did not intend to be apprehended and cons©- 
qnently that he did not intend to be crucified 

The Christian Mythologists tell ns, that Ohnst died for 
the sins of the world, and that he come on jntrpoit ic dte 
W’ould it not then have been the same if he had died of • 
forer or of tho small poi, of old or of anything else? 

The docloratory sentence which (hoy say was passed 
upon Adam, in case ho eat of tho apple, was not, that ilm 
$haU sicrdy be erwyffti, btft. tfiou ebaJi turriy (fie— the 
eontonce of death, and not tbo manner of dying Cnci 
fixion, therefore, or any other partlcnlar manner of dying 
made no port of tho sentence Umt Adam was to snlTpr and 
conseqaenUy, even npon their own tactics it could mako no 
part of the soutcnco that Christ was to snffer in tho room of 
Adam. A forer would have done as well ns a cross, if there 
was any occasion for either 

Tho sentence of death, which tht^ tell a^ was thus 
passed upon Adam most cither have meant drJng aslnraJlr 
that is, ceasing to live or har© meant what the^ Mvtholo' 
gists call damnatjOD and consequcmtly the act of dying on 
tho part of Jesus Christ, must, nccortiing to their system, 
apply as a prevention to ono or other of Uj^*o two Min^i 
happening to Adam and to cs 

That It docs not prevent onr dying Is evident, becao^o 
we all dio , and if Uicir occoont^ of longevity be Irur men 
die faster since the crodfirion than before . and with re*p»wi 
to the second explanation (including with It ll e rM^ural 
death of Jc^ Chri«l as a sjb’litute for thf' rierMl or 
damrrilxon of all mankind ) it Imp^rtlaeatly reprf^ting 
the Creator as oommg off or rrroklcr the by a 

nun or a quibble upon ih'* wof Fhat manarirtarer oJ 

quibbles St Paul If be r * l^k* tiiat W hU namA 
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has helped this qnibble on by making another quibble upon 
the -word Adam He makes there to be two Adams , the one 
who sins in fact, and suffers by proxy , the other who sins by 
pi oxy, and suffei s in fact Arehgion thus interlarded with 
quibble, subterfuge, and pun, has a tendency to instruct 
its piofessois in the practice of these arts They acquire 
the habit without being awaie of the cause 

If Jesus Ohrist was the being which those My thologists 
tell us he was, and that he came into this world to suffer, 
which IS a woi d they sometimes use instead of to die, the 
only real suffering he could have endured, would have been 
to live His existence here was astate of exilementoi tians- 
portation from Heaven, and the way back to his original 
countiy was to die — In fine, everything in this stiange 
system is the reverse of what it pretends to be It is the 
reverse of tiuth, and I become so tued of examining into 
its inconsistencies and absurdities, that I hasten to the 
conclusion of it, in order to proceed to something bettei 
How much, or what parts of the books called the New 
Testament, were written by the persons whose names they 
beai, IS what we can know nothing of, neither aie we cer- 
tain in what language they were originally written The 
matteis they now contain may be classed undei two heads 
— anecdote and epistolary correspondence 

The four books already mentioned, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, are altogether anecdotal They relate 
events after they had taken place They tell what J esus 
Ohiist did and said, and what others did and said to him , 
and in several instances they i elate the same event dif- 
ferently Revelation is necessaiily out of the question with 
respect to those books , not only because of the disagree- 
ment of the writers, but because revelation cannot be 
applied to the i elating of facts by the peison who saw 
them done, nor to the relating or lecoidmg of any dis- 
course oi conversation by those who heard it The book 
called the Acts of the Apostles (an anonymous woik) 
belongs also to the anecdotal part 

All the other parts of the New Testament, except the 
book of emgmas, called the Revelations, are a collection of 
letters under the name of epistles , and the forgeiy of letters 
has been such a common practice in the world, that the pro- 
bability is atleast equal, whether they are genuine oi forged 
One thing, however, is much less equivocal, which is, that 
out of the matteis contained in those books, together 
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with the assisi&nce of some old stories tlio cbtirch bus set *30 
& system of religion very contmdjcloiy to the character of 
the person whoso name it bears. It has sot op a religion of 
pomp and of rerenne In protended Imitation of a person 
•^hoso life was hranility ana povertr 

The invenbon of pni^toiy and of the rclcosbg of souls 
therefrom, by prayers, bought of the (Jmni with moncr , 
&e selling of paroona diaponsadons and indnlgcnciea, art 
revenue laws without beanng that nnmc or currying that 
appearance. But the cose nevertheless is, that those things 
derive Iheir origin from tho paroirsm of the cruclfiiloa and 
the theory deduced therefrom which was, that ono person 
could stand in the place of another, nnd could pmorm 
meritonouB eerricc* for him. The probability, thermre, Is, 
that tho wholo tlieory or doctnno of what is called the 
redemption (which is aaid to have been accomplished hv the 
act of ono person in tho room of another) wna onpnally 
'ahneatod on purpose to bnng forward and build all those 
secondary ana pecuniary redemptions upon , ond lliat the 
pasBOges in the boots upon which tho idea of Ihcorr of 
redemption ia built, have been rotmufactnrod and fabneated 
for that purpose. Why arc we to giro this church credit, 
when she tolls us that those boots are geuuino in cverv part, 
any more than wo dvo her credit for evorrthing else iho has 
told ns , or for the miracles she savs sho has performed ? 
That ahe covid fabricate writbg* is certain, beeaose she 
could write , and tho composition of tho writings in question, 

U of that kind that cnybMy might do It , nnd that she did 
febricate them Is not more Inconsistent with probabnitv 
than that eho could toll us, as sho has done that sbo conid 
and did work miracles 

Since then no external cridence can. at this long 
distance of time, be produced to prove whether the chnrch 
fabricated the doctrines colled redemption or not, (for siuh 
cridcncc, whether for or agalngt, wonld be subject to the 
same suspicion of bebg fal»ncated ) the case can onlv b* 
fciTCd to the Intcnml cridenee which tho thing carries 
withir iwlf and this affords a very strong presumption of 
its >iing a fabrication For the Inlernal evidence Is, that 
the ticory or doctrine of redemption has for Its bari« an Idem 
p^nlnry justice, nnd not that of moral ymtlee 

If I owe t perron money and cannot pay him and 1^ 
threatens to put mo b prison another perron can tale the 
debt upon hbiself and pay U fnr me Imt If I r„o 
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mitted a cnmo, every circumstance of the case is changed • 
moral justice cannot take the innocent for the even ii 

the innocent •would offer itself. To suppose justice to do 
this, is to destroy the princif^ of its existence, -which is the 
thing itself , it is then no logger j istice , it is indiscriminate 
revenge 

This single reflection will show that the doctrine of 
redemption is founded on a mere pecuniary idea correspond- 
ing to that of a debt, which another person might pay ; and 
as this pecuniary idea corresponds again -with the system of 
second redemptions, obtained through the means of money 
given to the church for pardons, the probability is, that the 
same persons fabricated both one and the other of those 
theories , and that, in truth, there is no such thing as 
redemption , that it is fabulous, and that man stands in the 
same relative condition -with his Maker he ever did stand, 
since man existed, and that it is his greatest eonsolation to 
think so 

Let him bebeve this, and he •will live more consistently 
and morally, than by any other system ; it is by his being 
taught to contemplate himself as an out-law, as an out-cast, 
as a beggar, as a mamper, as one thro-wn, as it were, on a 
dunghill, at an immense distance from his Creator, and who 
must make his approaches by creeping and cringing to 
intermediate beings, that he conceives either a contemptuous 
disregard for everything under the name of religion, or 
becomes indifferent, or turns, what he calls, devout. In the 
latter case, he consumes his life m grief, or the affectation 
of it his prayers are reproaches ; his humihty is ingra- 
titude ; he calls himself a worm, and the fertile earth a dung- 
hill , and all the blessmgs of hfe, by the thankless name of 
vanities , he despises the choicest gift of God to man, the 
GIFT OF SEASON , and ha'vdng endeavored to force upon him- 
self the belief of a system against which reason revolts, he 
ungratefully calls it human reason, as if man could give 
reason to himself. 

Yet, with aU this strange appearance of humibty, and 
this contempt for human reason, he ventures mto the boldest 
presumptions , he finds fault with everything , his selfisn- 
ness IS never satisfied ; his ingratitude is never at an end. 
He takes on himself to direct ttie Almighty what to do, even 
in the government of the universe , he prays dictatorially , 
when it IS sunshine, he pi ays foi ram, and when it is ram, 
he prays foi sunshine, he follows the same idea in every- 
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thing that he praja for , for -what is the omoimt of all hij 
praYttre, but an attempt to make the Almighty change hit 
mind, ond act othennw than he docs? It is aa if he irero to 
say — thou knowest not so ■well as I 

But some perhaps will say — Are we to hare no word of 
God — no rerelation? I answer Tcs there is a -word of 
God , there is a rerelatloa. 

Thb wonn of God le the creation we behold And U 
18 m ths vford, which no human Inrentlon can counterfeit or 
alter, that God speaketh unlYeraally to man 

Human language la local and changeable, and Is there* 
fore incapable of being need as the means of unchangeable 
and univertal Information The Idea that God sent Jesus 
Christ to publish, as they say, the glad tidings to all nations, 
from one ond of the earth to the other, Is consistent only 
with the ignorance of those who Imow nothing of the extent 
of the world, and who bellorod, as those world-sarioora 
beliored, end continued to bolioro, for sorcral centuries, 
(and that m contradiction to tho dlscoroncs of phllcwpbcrs 
and the experience of nurigatora,) that tho earth was flat 
like a trencher , and that a man might walk to tho ond 
of It 

Bat bow was Jesus Christ to make onrthing known to 
all nations ? He could speak but one language, which wu 
Hebrew , and there ore in the world sovcrnl hundred 
languages. Scarcely any two nations speak tlio same Ian 
guage, or uudcraland each other, and as to translations, 
every man who knoa^ anything of languages, knows that it 
was impossible to translate from one language to another 
not only without loricg a great part of tho oripnnl Imt 
frequently of mistaking tho senso , and l)csidca nil ihl? the 
art of prteting was wholly unknown nt tho time Christ 
Uved 

It Is alwa;ys necessary thol the means that aro to accom 
pli«h anr end, bo equal to the accompli hment of that end or 
tho end cannot bo nccoropltdied. U i' In thi« tl at tha 
differenco between finite and infimto power and wlMlnra dfr- 
covers itself Mon frcqacntlr fails n accompli hing hli 
eui« from a natural inahiJttyof tho iwwjt to the 
and ffoqneaUr from the want of wi lom to appj power 
properly Bol »t 1* Impo^nble for infinite power and 
w^Som to fril a? man fallcth. The mcau U uv-th art 
always equal to the end hat hmuan lacguage more eKt«+ 
nllv os there I* col an umvennl h I fo of 
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being used as an universal means of unchangeable and 
uniform information, and tlierefore it is not the means that 
God useth m manifesting liimself universally to man. 

It IS only in the creation that all our ideas and concep 
tions of a word of God can unite The Creation speaketh 
an universal lan^agc, independently of human speech or 
human lan^age, multiplied and various as they be It is 
an ever-existing original, which every man can read It 
cannot be forged , it cannot be counterfeited , it cannot be 
lost , it cannot be altered ; it cannot be suppressed It does 
not depend upon the will of man whether it shall be publish- 
ed or not , it publishes itself from one end of the earth to 
the other. It preaches to all nations and to all worlds ; and 
this word of God reveals to man aU that is necessary for 
man to know of God. 

Do we want to contemplate his power? We see it in 
the unchangeable order by which the incomprehensible 
whole IS go verned. Do we want to contemplate his munifi- 
cence^ We see n in the abundance with which he fills the 
earth Do we want to contemplate his mercy ? We see it 
in his not withholding that abundance even from the un 
thankful. In fine, do we want to know what God is? 
Search not the book called the Scnpture, which any human 
hand might make, but the Scripture called the Creation. 

The only idea man can afi&x to the name of God, is that 
of a frst cause, the cause of all tilings And, incomprehensi- 
ble and difficult as it is for a man to conceive what a first 
cause is, he arrives at the belief of it, from the tenfold 
greater difficulty of disbelieving it. It is difficult beyond 
desciiption to conceive that space can have no end , but it is 
more difficult to conceive an end It is difficult beyond the 
power of man to conceive an eternal duration of what we 
call tune „ but it is more impossible to conceive a tune when 
there shall be no tune 

In like manner of reasoning, everything we behold 
carries m itself the mternal evidence that it did not make 
itself. Every man is an evidence to himself, that he did not 
make himself , neither could his father make himself, nor his 
grandfather, nor any of his race ^ neither could any tree 
plant, or animal make itself , and it is the conviction arising 
from this evidence, that carries us on, as it were, by neces- 
sity, to the belief of a first cause eternally existing, of a 
nature totally different to any material existence we knor 
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0 ^ and by the power of which •!! things exist , and 
fint cause, man calls God. 

It is only W the exercise of reason^ that man can 
cover God Take away that reason, and he would be 
capable of xmderstandmg anv thing ^ and, in thi« cas 
wonld be jost as conslftent to read even the book called 
Bible to a horse as to a man. How then is it that those 
people pretend to reject reason f 

Almost the only parts in the book called the Bible, that 
convey to ns any idea of God, are some chapters in Job, 
and the 19th Psalm, I reeoQeot no other Tboee parts are 
true de\ttxa£L composiUona, for they treat of the 
Jirongh his works. They take the book of Creation as the 
word of God, they refer to no other book, and all the 
inferences tho^ make are drawn from that vmnme. 

I insert in thin place tho 19th Psalm, as pamphmsod 
into English verse nv Addison. I recollect not the proeo 
and whore I write this I have not the opportunity of see- 
ing it 


TIm flpA^loQi fimunc&i ea hLsV 
With «11 Um blst «th«^ ahj 
Asd rpssgl«d % ihlalat tna*, 

Tbclr (rr««t orUlti&l nrotUtiB. 

Tha uvautad ana thn daj U> 

I>»aa hia Craaior'a pewtr 
Aad ptibn^aa ta aret^ Uod. 

Tba voak af to basd. 

B«oa M tba aaaidai ahadVa mraU. 

Tba DOOQ takca ap tba voedroaa Uk. 
Aed olfbtlj to tba lUtalar earth. 
Raptata tba ator^ of her Mtib j 
WbUct all tba ataira that reaad bar bars. 
Aad atl tba pUatU, bi tbalr ton, 
Ceefina tba ddUiKa a* tbaj roll, 

Aad apmd tba tr^ fma prla to pela 
What tbosrt lo (>^mD aOaora aJI 
Uo a MDo tbU <UrV trfraaulal LaD t 
What ihoocb ao raa) toloa aer ao m X, 
AoUn tb Vr mdlaet <rtia t>« f-Md. 
la raaaea a oar tbrr atl r»Jol»a 
Sad otter fortb a ^ortoaa valaa 
Fora rr «la(iaf u tbtj aUat 
Tn aura ta t mui ra v Pivm. 


more does man want to know than that tliA 
hand or power that matle Ihrar* thfoM iv Ditinr w 
Omnipotent? I/*! him Wiere thU with (he forre It U 
impossible to repel if he rennfU his reason to act,acd 
bis mle of moral We will follow of conns 
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Tlie allusions m Job have, all of tliem, the same tend- 
ency with this Psalm ; that of dedacine or proving a truth 
that wonld be otherwise unknown, mom truths already 
known 

I recollect not enough of the passages in Job to insert 
them correctly ; but there is one occurs to me that is appli- 
cable to the subject I am peaking upon. “ Canst thou by 
searching find out Q-od ? Canst thou find out the Almighty 
to perfection ?” 

I know not how the printers have pointed this passage, 
for I keep no Bible ; but it contains two distinct questioni 
that admit of distinct answers. 

First — Canst thou by searching find out God? Yes; 
because, in the first place, I know I did not make myself, 
and yet I have existence ; and by sea/i'chvng into the nature 
of other things, I find that no other thing could make itself ; 
and yet millions of other things exist ; therefore it is, that 
I know, by positive conclusion resulting from this search, 
that there is a power superior to all those things, and that 
power is God. 

Secondly — Canst thou find out the Almighty iopefffeC' 
lion? ITo ; not only because the power and wisdom He 
has manifested in the structure of the Creation that I be- 
hold is to me incomprehensible, but because even this 
manifestation, great as it is, is probably but a small display 
of that immensity of power and wisdom, by which milhons 
of other worlds, to me invisible by their distance, were 
created and continue to exist. 

It IS evident that both of these questions are put to the 
reason of the person to whom they are supposed to have 
been addressed ; and it is only by admitting the first ques- 
tion to be answered affirmatively, that the second could 
follow. It would have been unnecessa^, and even absurd, 
to have put a second question, more difficult than the first, 
if the first question had been answered negatively. The 
two questions have different objects ; the fii'st refers to the 
existence of God, the second to his attributes ; reason can 
discover the one, but it falls infinitely short in discovermg 
the whole of the other. 

I recollect not a single passage in all the writings as- 
cribed to the men called apostles, that convey any idea of 
what God is. liose writings are chiefly controversial ; and 
the subject they dwell upon, that of a man dying in agony 
on a Cl OSS, is better suited to the gloomy genius of a monk 
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in a cell, by whom it la not impouible they were written, 
then to any man breathing the open air of the Orwtiom 
The only paasn^ that occnm to me, that has any reference 
to the worlca of God, by which only hu power and wisdom 
can be known, fa related to have been spoken by Jcixu 
Ohnat, as a remedy against diatnutfol care * Behold the 
lilies of the field^ they toil not, neither do they spim” This, 
however is far infenor to the allnsions m Job and in the 
19th Psalm, but it u almlUr in Idea, and the modes^ of 
the imagery is correspondent to the modesty of the man 

As to the Ohnstian system of faith, it appears to me as a 
species of atheism — a sort of religions denial of God* It 
professes to believe m a man rather than in God It is a 
compound made np chiefly of manlsm with but little deism, 
and la as near to atheism as twilight is to darloiots. It in 
trodnees between man and his Maker an opaque body, 
which it calls a Bedeomer, as the moon introdnces her 
opaone self between the earth and the snn, and it prodnees 
by inis means a religions or an irreligions eclipse of light. 
It has put the whole orbit of reason Into shade. 

The effect of this obimrlty has been that of toming 
every thing upside down, end representing it in reverto , 
and among the revolutions it has thus magically prodneed, 
it has made a rovolotion in theology 

That which is now called natural philosophy, embracing 
the whole circle of science, of whlim astronomy occnpiei 
the chief place, is the study of the works of Ood, and of the 
power and wisdom of Qoa in his works and is the true 
theology 

As to the theology thot Is now stmlied in its place it is 
the study of human opinions and of human fancies nneem 
inp God. It la not the study of God binjscir in the works 
that he has made, but in toe works or wntincs tlial man 
has made, and it is not ihe Icsuf of the mischiefs 

that the Christian system has done to tho world, fliat It has 
abandoned tho original and bcontifal system of tlicology, 
like a beautiful Innocent to distrcti and reproach, to make 
room for the hsg of superstition 

The Book of Job and the iPlh Piilm which even tho 
Chnrch admits to ho iiicro ancient than the chronoli^glciU 
order in which thev stand in the lK>ok called the Bible art 
theological orations coofonnaWe tn the /ripnal srs em of 
theoiogr Iho internal erldencc of those oratient prow 
to 0 dam 5 o«lT»Uon that thes tily and conlempUtfen 
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works of cicnfion, nnd of tlie power nnd wisdom of God, ro* 
vcaled nnd rannifcslod in those \\ork 6 , made n great part of 
tlic religions devotion of the tunes ui winch they weie writ- 
ten ; nnd it was this devotional 6 tnd-\ and con tempi at ion 
tlint led to the discovery of tlio principles upon winch, what 
are now called sciences, nic established, and it is to the 
discovery of these principles that almost nil the arts that 
contribute to the convenience of human life, owe their 
evietence Every principal mt ha‘^ some science for its 
parent, though tlic peison who mechanically perfoims the 
work does not always, and but ver^* seldom, perceive the 
connection 

It is a fraud of the Christian 8 } 6 tem to call the sciences 
hitman invention / it is onh the application of tliem that 
18 human. Every science has foi its basis a system of 
piinciplcs as fixed nnd unalterable ns those by which 
the universe is legnlatcd nnd governed. Man cannot 
make principles, he can only discover them 

For example — every person who looks at an almanno 
secs an account when an eclipse will take place, nnd he 
secs also that it never fails to take place nccoiding to 
the account theie given This shows that man is ac- 
quainted with the law’s by which the heavenly bodies 
move But it would bo something worse than igno- 
rance, were any Ohuich on earth to say that those Jaws 
are a human invention It would also be ignorance, or 
something worse, to say that the scientific pnnciples, by 
the aid of which man is enabled to calculate nnd foioknow 
when an eclipse will take place, are n human invention. 
Man cannot invent a thing that is etei-nnl and immutable ; 
and tlie scientific piincipleB lie employs for this pin pose 
must, and are, of necessity, as eteinal nnd immutable as 
the laws by which the heavenly bodies move, or they 
could not bo used as they are to asceitain the time when, 
and the mannei how, an eclipse will take place 

The scientific iirinciplcs tliat man employs to obtain the 
foreknowledge of an eclipse, oi of any tiling else, relating 
to the motion ot the heavenly bodies, are contained chiefly 
in that part of science which is called trigonometry, or the 
properties of a tnangle, w’hich, when applied to the study 
of the heavenly bodies, is called astionoray , when applied 
to direct the course of a ship on the ocean, it is called navi- 
gation ; when applied to the constiiiction of figures drawn 
by rule and compass, it is called geometry ; when applied 
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to the ooMtructlon of plan* of edifice*, it Is ctDed stchi 
tecttrre , when applied to the measnreinent of anv porfoo 
of the snrface of tiie earth, it ia called land-snrTonng In 
fine, it a the soul of science , it is an eternal tmtn^t con* 
tains the maihmMusol dernontlixdxon of which ma n ipeahi, 
and the extent of its osea is unknown 

It may be said that man can make or draw a triangle, 
and therefore a triangle la an human inTendom 

5ut the triangle, when drawuj is no other than the 
image of the principle , it U a delineation to the ore, and 
from thenco to the mind, of a pnnciplo that would other 
wi^ be imperceptible. The tnauglo docs not make the 
principle, any more than a candle taken into a room that 
was dark, makes the chain and tables tl^t before were in 
visible. AH the properties of a triangle exist indopond 
ently of the figure, and eiistod before any tnnnglo was 
drawn or thon^t of by man hlan had no more to do in 
the formation of those properties or principles, than ho bad 
to do in ma^ng the laws by whicn the heavenly bodioa 
move , and theraore the ono must have the same Divine 
OHM ea the other 

In the same manner os, it may be said, that man can 


by which the lover octL is a thing distinct from the Instm 
ment, and wonld exist if t)io Instramont did not , it attaches 
itself to the Instrument after U is made , the inilmtncnt, 
therefore, can act no otherwise than it docs act , neither can 
al the efforts of hamau Invention moke it act otlierwisc— 
that which, in all such cases, man calls the is no other 
than the pnnciple itself rendered perceptible to the senses. 

Since, them roan cannot make pnnajdcs, from whence 
did he gain a Imowledgo of them so as to bo able to apply 
them, not only to things on earth, bat to ascertain the mo- 
tion of bodies 90 immensely distant from him as all iht 
heavenly bodies aro I From whence, I ask, he gain 
that knowledge, bat from the study of the true thfolo;^f 

It is the itmcture of the oniveno Uiat has taught ihti 


is mechanics , for mechanic* U no other chan th'- pnneif fes 

of Klonco Ulipiw rra«l«>'» T')'- m»o *Lo 

tb. leKrtl wt* of « mOU ok. Uiii ujne icitniiCe oriocJ 
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plea, as if he had the power of conatructinff an nniverse ; 
ont as he cannot give to matter that inviailne agency, by 
which all the component parts of the immense machine of 
the nniverse have influence upon each other, and act in 
motional unison together, without any apparent contact, 
and to which man has given the name of attraction, gravi- 
tation, and repulsion, he simplies the place of that agency 
by the humble imitation of teeth and cogs All the parts 
of man’s microcosm must visibly touch * hut could he gain 
a knowledge of that agency, so as to be able to apply it in 
practice, we might then say that anothei canonic^ hook of 
the "Word of God had been discoveied. 

If man could alter the properties of the lever, so also 
could he alter the properties of the tiiangle; for a lever 
(taking that sort of lever which is called a steel-yard, for 
the sake of explanation) forms, wlien in motion, a triangle 
The hne it descends from, (one point of that line being in 
the fulcrum,) the hne it descends to, and the cord of the 
arc, which the end of the lever describes in the air, are the 
three sides of a triangle The othei arm of the lever de- 
scribes also a triangle ; and the corresponding sides of those 
two tnangles, calculated scientifically, or measured geome- 
trically . and also the sines, tangents, and secants generated 
from the angles, and geometncally measured, have the 
same proportions to each other, as the different weights 
have that will balance each other on the lever, leaving the 
weight of the lever out of the case 

It may also be said, that man can make a wheel and 
axis ; that he can put wheels of different magnitudes toge- 
ther, and produce a mill Still the case comes back to the 
same point, which is, that he did not make the principle 
that gives the wheels those powers That pnnciple is as 
unalterable as in the formei case, oi rather it is the same 
principle under a different appearance to the eye 

The power that two wheels of different magnitudes have 
upon each other, is in the same proportion as if the semi- 
diameter of the two wheels were joined together and made 
into that kmd of lever I have desciibed, suspended at the 
part where the semi-diametei's join , for the two wheels, 
scientifically considered, are no other than the two circles 
generated by the motion of the compound lever. 

It IS from the study of the true theology that all our 
knowledge of science is derived, and it is from that knowl- 
edge that all the arts have originated. 
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tho tilings tliat science and philosophy teach, that learning 
consists. 

Almost all tlio scientific learning that now exists, came 
to ns from tho Greeks, or the people who spoke the Greek 
language It, therefore, became necessary for tho people 
of other nations, who spoke a diflerent language, that some 
among them should learn the Greek language, in order 
that the learning tlio Greeks had, might be inaae known in 
those nations, by translating tho Greek books of science 
and philosophy into tho mother tongue of each nation. 

The study, llierefore, of (he Greek language (and in tho 
same manner for the Latin) was no otlior than tho drudgery 
business of a linguist ; and the language thus obtained, was 
no other than the means, as it were the tools, employed to 
obtain tho learning tho Greeks had It made no part of 
the learning itself; and was so distinct from it, as to make 
it exceedingly probable that the persons who had stndied 
Greek sufficiently to tianslale those works, such, for in 
stance, as Euclid^s Elements, did not understand any of the 
learning the works contained 

As there is now nothing new to be learned from the 
dead languages, all tlie usetul books being already trans* 
lated, tbo languages ai e become useless, and the time ex- 
pended m teaching and learning them is wasted. So far as 
the study of languages may contribute to the progress and 
communication bf knowledge, (foi it has nothing to do with 
the creation of knowledge,) it is only in the living lan- 
gnages that new knowledge is to bo found ; and certain it 
IB, that, in general, a youm will learn more of a living lan- 
guage in one year, than of a dead language m seven ; and 
it is but seldom that the teacher knows much of it himself. 
The difficulty of learning the dead languages does not arise 
from any superior abstruseness in the languages themselves, 
but in. their leing dead, and the pi enunciation entirely lost. 
It would be the same thing with any other language when 
it becomes dead The best Gieek linguist that now exists, 
does not undei stand Greek so well as a Giecian ploughman 
did, or a Grecian milkmaid . and the same for the Latin, 
compared with a ploughman oi milkmaid of the Romans ; 
it would therefoie be advantageous to the state of learning 
to abolish the study of tjie dead languages, and to make 
learning consist, as it originally did, in scientific knowledge 
The apology that is sometimes made for continuing to 
teach the dead languages is, that they are taught at a time, 
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The Almighty Leottrrer by diiplajmg tho prmciplM of 
Bcienco m the Btructure of the nniverBe, naa inTitod mail to 
atudy and to imitationu It ia as if He had *aid to the la 
habitants of thia fflobe^ that we call onra, ** I have made an 
earth for man to dwell upon, and I hare rendered the itarry 
heaTena Titible, to teach nira loienoe and the erti. He can 
now proTide for hli own comfort, xxd learx prox Ht kit 
X mOEXOB TO ALL, TO BB KIXD TO EACH OTHER.” 

Of what nse is it, nnleu it be to teach man eomething 
that hiB eye is ondow^ with the power of beholding to an 
mcompreneiifible distance, an immensity of worlds rctolr 
mg in the ocean of space f Or of whjd use is it that t^i 
immensity of worlds is pisible to man f What has man to 
do with the Pleiades with Orion, with Smns, with the star 
ho colls the north star, with the moring orbs he has named 
Batnm Jupiter, liars, Venns, and Mercury, if no uses arc 
to follow from their being Tiiiblo P A less power of rUion 
would hare been sufflcleut for man, if tho immenilty he 
now possesses were rfvon only to waste itself, as it were, on 
an immense desert ^ space giitterlDg with shows. 

It is only by contemplating what bo calls the starry 
heaTons, as the book and school of science, that he discoren 
any nse in thoir being nsiblo to him, or any adrantago re- 
snltmg from his immonii^ of riiion But when ho con 
templates the sabject in this light, bo sees an additional 
motiTO for saying that nothxnp iros mede trt ram for in 
Tain would bo this power of nsion if it tanght man nothing 

As the Ohnstiau srsCem of faith has made a rcrolatlon 
in theology so also has It made n rorolntion in tho e ate of 
learning That which is now called learning was not 
learning onginally Learning dors not consist, ai the 
schools now maVo it consist, in the koowlwlge of Inn 
gnagi.s bnt In tho knowledge of things to which language 
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The Greets were a iesmeJ poopli hat Iftrnlnc vHh 
thorn did not coniiat inipcAmg OreeV, any more Ihsn in 
a Roman’s spoaVing Latin or a Frenchmans spcjling 
French or on Fngluhmans sneaking IngH»h I rt tn 
•what we know of thoOr»vks it doei nrt appar lliat !h<*T 
knew or rtadie^l anr Isngoage hut their own anl thf« wa» 
one came of their Uc. ming so leame«I it atTorJ I thrm 
room tim« to .pplj to U-tt/r 'In I'" Tiif 

tcliool' of the OlT'l.* ww « hnnW o' »n I l hil «>- 

Jihr Will not ot Un?u«FW »n<l it n (n thr < ! 
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the things that Boienco and philoaophy teach, that learning 
consieta- 

Almost all the Bcienhjic learning that now exista, came 
to ns from the Greeks, or the people wlio spoke the Greek 
language It, therefore, hccame necessary for the people 
of other nations, who spoke a different language, that some 
among them should learn the Greek language, in order 
that the learning tlie Greeks had, migiit be made known m 
those nations, by translating the Greek books of science 
and philosophy into the mother tongue of each nation. 

The study, thoi efore, of the Greek language (and in the 
same manner for the Latin) was no other than the drudgery 
business of a linguist , and the lauguago thus obtained, was 
no other than the means, as it were the tools, employed to 
obtain the learning the Greeks had. It made no part of 
the learning itself : and was so distinct from it, as to make 
it exceedingly probable that tlie persons who had studied 
Greek sufficiently to translate those works, such, for in 
stance, as Euclid’s Elements, did not understand any of the 
learning the works contained 

As there is now nothing new to be learned from the 
dead languages, all the ueetul books being already trans- 
lated, the languages ai e become useless, and the time ex- 
pended in teaching and learning them is wasted. So far as 
the study of languages may contribute to the progress and 
communication bf knowledge, (for it has nothing to do with 
the creation of knowledge,) it is only m the living tan- 
kages that new knowledk is to bo found ; and certain it 
15 , that, in general, a youth will learn more of a living lan- 
guage m one year, than of a dead language in seven ; and 
it 18 but seldom that the teacher knows much of it himself. 
The difficulty of learnmg the dead languages does not arise 
from any superior abstruseness in the languages themselves, 
but in meir being dead^ and the pronunciation entirely lost. 
It would be the same thing with any other language when 
it becomes dead The best Greek linguist that now exists, 
does not undei stand Greek so well as a Giecian ploughman 
did, or a Grecian milkmaid . and the same for the Latm, 
compared with a ploughman oi milkmaid of the Homans ; 
it would therefore be advantageous to the state of learning 
to abolish the study of tjie dead languages, and to make 
learnmg consist, as it originally did, m scientific knowledge 
The apology that is sometimea made for continuing to 
teach the deau languages is, that they are taught at a time, 
8 
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when a ohUd U not capable of eiertiitf anj othei mental 
facnl^ tha n that of memory , bnt that a altogether errone- 
ona. The human mmd haa a natural du^KJotion t> aden- 
tlflo knowledge, and to the thingtf* connected with it The 
flrat and faronte amusement ofa child, even before it be 
gins to play, Is that of imitating the woriB of It 
builds houaea with cards or sticks , it navigates the little 
ocean of a bowl of water with a paper boat or dams the 
stream of a gutter, and contrive* something wWch it calls 
a m£U , and U intei^ts itself in the fate of its works with a 
care that resembles affection. It afterwards goes to schooL 
•where its genius is failed by the barren elndy of a dew 
lannage^ and the philosopher is lost In the lingn^ 

But the Qpolo^ that Is now mode for continuing to 
teach the dead languages, could not be the cause, at first, 
of cutting down learning to the narrow and humble sphere 
of lingnistiy , the cans^ therefore, must be aongbt for eUe* 
where. In all researches of this kind, the best evidence 
that can be produce^ is the internal evidence the thing 
carries with itself, and the evidence of circumstances that 
unite* with it , both of which, in tb^ case, are not difDeult 
to be discovered. 

Patting then aside, os a matter of distinct eonridoratiofn, 
the outrage offerod to the moral jnstico of Qoi by suppoe* 
log him to make the innocent suffer for the guilty, and also 
the loose mondity and low contrivance of snppoeing him to 
change himself into the shape of a man, in order to make 
an excuse to himself for not executing his supposed icutcnce 
upon Adam, putting, I aav, those thing* aside as matter 
of distinct conndcnvucra.it & certain that what U called the 
Chnstisn system of faith, lududlug In it the whlnuical ac- 
count of the creation-— ^0 strange story of Etc— the snake 


a family of gods, and the ObrlsUan sysicm of ariihraetlc, 
that three are one. and one U three, are all irreconcIUblft, 
not only to the divine gift of reason, that God hath given 
to man, but to the knowledge that man gtdni of the power 
and wiadom of God, by the aid of lh« fetenew and ly 
ftudriDg the structure oT the unirert^' that God has tnadttv 
The settm-up, therefore, and the advocati^ <f the Chria- 
lisa STitem of faith, could no* but for^ese i^t the cymUou- 
ally precrewlre knowledge that man wi^ld pin hr 
ala ofsaenc«,of the power and wUdom of Q>X,maaifW^ 
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in the Btructure of the universe, and in all the works of 
Creation, would militate against, and call mto question, the 
truth of their system of faith ; and therefore it became ne 
cessary to their purpose to cut learning down to a size less 
dangerous to their project, and this they effected by re^ 
stncting the idea of learning to the dead study of dead 
languages. 

Ihey not only rejected the study of science out of the 
Christian schools, but they persecuted it ; and it is only 
within about the last two centuries that the study has been 
revived. So late as 1610, Cahleo, a Florentme, discovered 
and introduced the use of telescopes, and by applying them 
to observe the motions and appearance of tne heavenly 
bodies, afforded additional means for ascertaining the true 
structure of the universe. Instead of being esteemed for 
those discoveries, he was sentenced to renounce them, or 
the opimons res^ting from them, as a damnable heresy. 
And, prior to that Qme, Yigihus was condemned to 'be 
burned for asserting the antipodes, or in other words, that 
tihe earth was a gl^e, and habitable in every part where 
there was land ; yet the truth of this is now too well known 
even to be told 

If the belief of errors not morally bad did no mischiet, 
it would make no part of the moral duty of man to oppose 
and remove them. There was no moral ill in believing the 
earth was flat like a trencher, any more than there was 
moral virtue in behoving that it was round like a globe • 
neither was there any moral ill m behoving that the Creator 
made no other world than this, any more than there was 
moral virtue in behoving that he made millions, and that 
the influity of space is flfied with worlds. But when a sys- 
tem of rehgion is made to grow out of a supposed system 
of creation that is not true, and to unite itself therewith in 
a manner almost inseparabxe therefrom, the case assumes 
an entirely different ground. It is then that errors, not 
morally bad, become iraught with the same mischiefe as if 
they were. It is then that the truth, though otherwise indif- 
ferent itself, becomes an essential, by becommg the cntenon, 
that either confirms by correspon&ng evidence, or domes 
by contradictory evidence, the reahty of the rehgion itselfl 
in this view of the case, it is the moral duty of man to ob- 
tain every possible evidence that the structure of the 
heavens, or any other part of creation affords, with respect 
to systems of rehgion. Bnt this, the supporters or partizans 
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of the Ohriitiau syetom, as if dreading the resnlt, incessantly 
Opposed, and not only r^ected the sciencea, bnt perBOcntod 
the profeasoiB. Bad N'ewton or Descartes Utot three or 


them, and had Franklin drawn lightning from the donii 
at the same time, it would have been at the hazard of ex 
piring for It in flames. 

Later times have laid all the blame npon the Doths and 
Yandals, but, however unwilling tho partitant of the 
Christian s^em may bo to believe or to acknowledgo iL 
it is neverthelesa tree, that the ago of ignoranco commenced 
with the OhriflUan system. There was more knowicdgo in 
the world before that neriod, than for many centnnes aflor* 
wards , and as to rehgioua knowledge, the Ohristisn system, 
already tald, was only another species of raylhology, 
and tho mythology to which it ancceedcd, was a corrnp^n 
of an ancient ^tem of theism.* 

It is owing to this long interregnum of sdtmco, and U 
no oOuT eaxw, that we hare now to look throngh a vast 
chasm of many hundred vears to the respectable characten 
we caU the andenta. Had the progreesiem of knowicdgo 
gone on propcrtionablr with tho st<^ that before oxUle^ 
mat chasm would bare been flllcd up with choractorB rising 
mporior in knowledge to each other, and those andenU 

* It U Impcmlbl* for oa oov to ksov »t vbot Uc&« tS* kratlit« aj 
tboton bcgui bot U U ctruln, from tb« IdUtboJ rridreo* Ibil U 
tbot U dt) oot br^lo la tb« MUM ttatr nr ronilUea la vbUb It foUi'L Au 
Ibt jod* of tiat ttjtbology exMpt Sotora, »rr* rf Bjodmi Urrelloii. Tb* 
r*ljB of wior |o that vkUb I f*D"l lb* be«lb<a aj 

tboiofy and araa m far a aperira of Uttlim tbai K admliud lb l.«Ilaf o4 
otil/ on# Ood. 8a{on Ii wp p oa< d Co boro abd(r«t#<J tho It 

tarer of bU thrra aooa aad oe« dacicbUr JopJUf Doto Ifrptin*, aad Jn t 
tfifr iiU tbOB*«d» e! eibtT ted ftd vtr* SmerittAij rTt*t*d, 
•id tbt oalandor of ir^a fCMira*^ a* faal aa ib« ralaadar of aalat^ aod tba 
calrodata of coont 1 ^t« lB«rta»M alara. 

All lb# rocTOpOtaa Ibal Lar# ubrt U liMslofT aad la nll/fia 
bar# prodo^ b^ adaltilof of ^b»t aaa raUa TV* 

yrtbelof^ rrtt#ad*d to OMrr# r*f»al*d r#nflu» tbaa tb# Cbf'itUa# d# 
Tbrr bad lb#u ctatl## atd iL Ir wlo #r*f* n t U rwWra «ad 

d*nrrr tb# »eod of Ood # HoDp •• ate^^ all Oi^»l'«a 

Floeo tbrt aD ♦ofroptl^r# d ir% Iran V. V»k u rt>>l»»tf«#rUa 

Urn, aod lb ktmaa Mmlflr## et lb# K#aUi*a# lU CVHoia* aafr'S*# •< 
tb# Crvatof bat# loaa pro».a*#J tjr adsJttI r of »V#t U talW »#'•* • 
ra/to»oar *l #4 oiab t#L aa 4 t^jWtt« 

U. toadttlt of iBTOtb## tr# jWl'#a »V*t wbUb >• rwalf-col la IV# 

boob W #r#atlo«. a *4 U oMil«*r.*t# tla #t#alU* a# iVo oolf Ir*# #*4 

wotk e# OoJ lb#l oofT ilUorct## atM aW tVot ###*7 Uiif 

alWl tk# »off of U til 1* • vl t~p 
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we now so mucli admire, would have appeared respectably 
in the back ground of the scene. But the Christian system 
laid all waste j and if we take our stand about the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, we look back thiough tliat 
long chasm, to the times of the ancients, as over a vast sandy 
desei t, m which not a shrub appeal's to intercept the vision 
>■0 the fertile hills beyond 

It is an inconsistency scaicely possible to be credited, 
that any thing should exist, under the name of a religion, 
that held it to be irreligious to study and contemplate the 
stracture of the universe that God had made. But the fact 
18 too well established to be denied The event that served 
more than any other to bieak the first link m this long 
chain of despotic ignorance, is that known by the name of 
the Beformation by Luther From that time, though it 
•does not appear to have made any part of the intention of 
Luther, or of those who are called leformeis, the sciences 
began to revive, and libeiality, their natural associate, 
began to appear. This was the only public good the 
Keformation did; for, with lespect to leligious good, it 
might as well not have taken place The mythology still 
continued the same ; and a multiplicity of National Popes 
grew out of the downfall of the Pope of Ohnstendom. 

Havmg thus shown from the internal evidence of things, 
the cause that produced a change in the state of learning, 
and the motive for substituting the study of dead languages, 
in the place of the sciences, i proceed, in addition to the 
several observations, already made in the former part of 
this work, to compare, or rather to confront the evidence 
that the structure of the universe affords, with the Christian 
system of religion ; but, as I cannot begin this part better 
than by referring to the ideas that occurred to me at an 
early part of life, and which T doubt not have occurred in 
some aegree to almost every other person at one time or 
other, I shall state what those ideas were, and add thereto 
such other matter as shall arise out of the subject, giving tc 
the whole, by way of preface, a short introduction. 

My father bemg of the Quaker profession, it was my 
good fortune to have an exceedmg good moral education, 
and a tolerable stock of useful learning Though I went to 
the grammar school,* I did not learn Latm, not only 
because I had no inclination to learn languages, but 

• The «me school, Thefford m Norfolk, that the present OoudmUot IDb 
•went to, and onder the same maete& 
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bocaoio of the objection the Qaakers have against the 
booVa in -which the langnage !s tanght But thS did no* 
prevent me from being acquainted -with the subjects of all 
the Latm books used m the school. 

The natural bent of my mind was to sdeuce. X hnd 
some turn, and I behere some talent for poetry , but this 1 
rather repressed than enconraged, as leading too much Into 
the field of imagination. Aa soon as I was able, I pur 
chased a pair of globes, and attended the philosophical 
lectures oi Martin and Ferguson, and became afrenrardi 
acquainted with Dr Bevis, of the society, called the 
Hoyal Society, then living In the Temple, and an excellent 
astronomer 

I had no disposition for what is called pohtics. It pre- 
sented to my mind no other Idea than Is contained in the 
word Jock^hip 'V^cn, thorofore, I turned my thoughts 
towards matters of government, I iiad to form a system for 
myselfj that accorded with the moral and plulosophio pnn 
ciplcs m which I had boon cducatoil I saw, or at least X 
thou^t I saw, a vast scene opening itself to the world m 
the ^olrt of America, and it appeared to me, that unless 
the Americans chaugea the plan they wore then pursuing 
■with respect to the Mvemroont of Engbrnd, and declartfd 
themsolves indopentot, they would not only Inrolro them 
selves in a multlpllci^ of now difBculUes, but shut out tho 
prospect that was then ofi'onng itself to mankind through 
their means. It was from these motives that I pubUsh^ 
the work known by the name of” Chnvnon JSfrue" which 
is the first work I ercr did publish , ond so far as I caa 
iudm of mysoif, I bolicro I tnould norer have been known 
m the -world as on author, on anv snbjecl whatoTc^ ImJ it 
not been for tho aflnirs of Amenca. I wrote ” Commen 
Sfn*^ Ibo latter ond of the year 177J5, and pobluhed h ibe 
first of Jaunary, 1770 Indopcndonco was declared iIjc 
fourth of July toltowlng 

Any person, who made obferTstlons on the state 
and progress of iho human mind by ob^erWog own, 
cannot but baro olxMrrred, that there are (wo duJnct 
of what are called Tlioughts tho-o that wp pro«laee 
Id onrsolfca by reflection end the ac of ihlnkinr ami (hp*e 
that bolt Into the mind of llieir own accord I I are always 
made It a rule to treat lIio*e voluntary vltltnrs with rIviUty 
taking care to examine as well I was ahir If iher weps 
worth eutcrtaltJtJg, wd It U from them I have arqolfsd 
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almoBt all the knowledge that I have. As to the learning 
that any person ^ains from school education, it serves only 
like a small capital, to put him in the way of beginning 
learning for himself aftei-wards. Every person of learning 
is finally his own teacher, the reason of iraich is, that prin- 
ciples, being of a distinct quality to circumstances, cannot 
be impressed upon the memory ; their place of mental 
residence is the understanding, and they are never so last- 
ing as when they begin by conception. Thus much for the 
introductory part 

From the tune I was capable of conceiving an idea, and 
actiM upon it by reflection, I either doubted the truth of 
the Cmnstian system, or thought it to be a strange aflair ; 1 
scarcely knew which it was : but I well remember, when 
about seven or eight years of age, hearing a sermon read 
by a relation of mine, who was a great devotee of the 
cnurch, upon the subject of what is called redemption hy 
the death of the Son of God. Aftei the sermon was ended, 
I went mto the garden, and as I was going down the garden 
steps (for I peimctly recollect the spot) I revolted at the 
recollection of what I had heard, and thought to myself 
that it was making God Almighty act like a passionate 
man, that killed his son, when he could not levenge him 
self any other way ; and as I was sure a man would be 
hanged that did such a thing, I could not see for what pur- 
pose they preached such sermons This was not one of that 
kind of thoughts that had any thing m it of childish levity ; 
it was to me a serious rejection, arising from the idea 
I had, that God was too good to do such an action, and 
also too almighty to be under any necessity of doing it. 
I beheve in the same manner at this moment , and I more- 
over believe, that any system of rehgion that has any 
thing in it that shocks the mind of a child, cannot be a 
true system. 

It seems as if parents of the Christian profession were 
ashamed to tell their children any thing about the prin' 
ciples of their religion Thev sometimes instract them m 
morals, and talk to them of the goodness of what they call 
Providence ; for the Christian mythology has five deities — 
there is God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, 
the God Providence, and the Goddess Nature But the 
Christian story of God the Father putting his eon to death, 
or employing people to do it, (for that is the plain language 
of the story,) cannot be told by a parent to a child ; and 
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to ton him that it -was done to make mankind happior and 
better, is maJdng the atoiy Btifl worae , as if mankind conld 
be fmnrored by the example of murder, and to tell him 
that all this is a mystery, ft only making an excuse for the 
Incredfbilf^ of it. 

How dinereut ft this to the pure and simple profeesioD 
of Deism I 35ie true Deist has but one Dei^, and hii 
reljpon consists in contemplating the power^ wisdom, and 
benignity of the Deity in hft works, and In endcavorine 
to imitate him m every thing moral, scientifical and 
mechanical. 

The religion that approaches the nearest of all others to 
true Deism, in the moim and benign part thereof, is thal 
professed by the Quakers but they have contracted them- 
selTes too rauch, ^ leaving the works of God out of thcli 
system. Though I reverence their philanthropy, I can no! 
help smfling at the conceit, that If the taste of a Quaker 
could have berm consulted at the creation, what a biIodI 
and drab-colored creation It would have ooen I Not a 
flowerwould have blossomed ita gaieties norabirdbeon 
permitted to sing 

Qaitiiog these retlootioos, I proceed to other mntfors. 
After I bed mode mysolf master of the use of the globes, 
and of the orrciy,* and concelrcd au idea of the Infinity of 
space, and the eternal dirmbUly of matter, and obtained, 
at loo^ a generai knowledge of what was called natural 
philosophy, I began to compare, or, as I have before said, 
to confront tho otoruid evidonco those things afford with 
the Chnitian system of faith. 

Though It ft not a direct article of the Christian STilem 
that this world that wo inhabit, it tho whole of the habit* 
ablo creation, yot ft ft to worked op therowilb. from what 
ft tidied the Jiossdt of the Creation^ the ttory of 

Eto and tho apple, and tho countoniart of that itoiy, thi 
death of tho Son of God, that to belioTo otherwfte, that la, 
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to believe that God created a plurality of worlda, at least 
as numerous as what we caU stars, renders the Christian 
system of faith at once little and ridiculous, and scatters it 
m the mind like feathers in the air The two beliefs can 
not be held together m the same mind ; and he who thinke 
that he believes both, has thought but little of either. 

Though the belief of a pluraKty of worlds was familiar 
to the ancients, it is only within the last three centuries 
that the extent and dimensions of this globe that we inh abit 
have been ascertained, Seveial vessels, following the tract 
of the ocean, have sailed entirely round the world, as a 
man may march in a circle, and come round by the con- 
trary side of the cucle to the spot he set out from. The 
circular dimensions of our world, in the widest part, as a 
man would measure the widest round of an apple, or a ball, 
is only twenty-five thousand and twenty English miles, 
reckoning sixty-mne miles and an half to an equatorial 
degree, and may be sailed round m the space of about 
three years.* 

A world of this extent may, at first thought, appear to 
us to be ^reat; but if we compaie it with the immensity 
of space m which it is suspended, like a bubble or balloon 
in the air, it is infimtely less, in proportion, than the 
smallest gram of sand is to the size of the world, or the 
finest particle of dew to the whole ocean, and is therefore 
but email ; and, as will be hereafter shown, is only one 
of a system of worlds, of which the umversal creation is 
composed 

It 18 not difficult to gain some faint idea of the immensity 
of space in which this and all the other worlds are sus- 
pended, if we follow a progression of ideas. When we 
think of the size or dimensions of a room, our ideas hmit 
themselves to the walls, and there they stop ; but when our 
eye, or our imagination daits into space, that is, when it 
looks upwards into what we call the open air, we cannot 
conceive any walls or boundaries it can have ; and if for 
the sake of resting our ideas, we suppose a boundary, the 
question immediately renews itself, and asks, what is be- 
yond that boundary ? and in the same manner, what beyond 
the next boundary ? and so on till the fatigued imagination 
returns and says, th&re %8 no end Certainly, then, the 

* Allowing a ship to sail, on an average, three miles in an hour, she 
would sail entirely round the world in less than one year, if she could 
sail in a direct circle, hut she is ohdged to follow the course of the ocean 
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Oreator vr&a not pent for room, nrhen he made this world 
no larger than u la , and we have to aeet the reason in 
something else. 

If we take a snivey of onr own world, or rather of this, 
of which the Creator baa mven n» the use, as onr portion 
tn the immense syitem of ur«ition, we find every part of 
it, the earth, the waters, and the air that smTonnds iL filled, 
and, aa it were, crowds with life, down from the largest 
aniinBls that we know of to the smallest insects the nekod 
eye con behold, and &om thooce to others still smaller, and 
totally invlsiblo without the assistance of the microecopa 
Every tree, every plant every leaf, serves not only as an 
bsbitetioo, hot as a world to some nameroos race, till anl 
mal existence becomes eo excee^imly refin^, that the 
effluvia of a blade of grass would be mod for thousands. 

Since then no part of our earth is loft unoccapled, why 
is it to be snppoeed that the immend^ of space is a naked 
void, lying In eternal waste! There is room for n^ons of 
worlds aa large or larger than ours, and each of thorn mil 
lions of miles apart from each other 

Having now arrived at this point, if we carry our Ideas 
only one thongbt forthor, wo shall see, perliaps, the tme 
reason, at least a very good reason, for onr happIneM, wbr 
the Onuitor, Instead of making ono Immanso world, extend 
Ing over on fmmonso quantity of space, has profciro divid 
Ing that qnanti^ of matter into soveral distinct and separate 
worlds, which wo call planets, of which our earth u one. 
But before I explain my Ideas upon tills subject, it Is 
neecssarr (not for the s^o of those that already know, 
but for tnofto who do not) to show what tho syitem of the 
tmirerto is. 

That part of tho unlTerte that Is called the solar STstem 
(meaning the STslom of worids to which our earth belonps, 
and of which Bol, or in Esgilsh Uncage, the San U tho 
centre) consists, l^ldcs the Son, of six dutinct orb*, oi 
planets, or worlds, besides the secondarr bodice, called the 
latelUtes or moons, of which our earth nti ono that attends 
her in her annual rorolotion round the Son in like manaer 
u other satellites or moons, attend the planets or worlds to 
which they leTerallv belong, aa may be seen hr ths a«jit 
anco of the telescope. . , . , , , . . 

Tho Sun is the cen re, round which Utfse six worlas or 
planets rerolre at diCVrcDl dis anevs thert'rom, and ii 
drtlea eonctatralo to each other Each worM keeps cco 
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itantly in nearly the same track round the Sun, and con- 
tinues, at the same time, turning lound itself, in nearly an 
upnght position, as a top turns round itself when it is spin- 
ning on the ground, and leans a little sideways. 

It is this leanmg of the earth degrees) that occasions 
summer and wmter, and the different length of days and 
mghts. If the earth turned round itself in a position per 
pendiculai to the plane or level of the circle it moves in 
around the Sun, as a top turns round when it stands erect 
on the ground, the days and nights would he always of 
the same length, twelve hours day and twelve houis night, 
and the seasons would be uniformly the same throughout 
the year. 

Every time that a planet (our earth for example) turns 
round itself, it makes what we call day and night; and 
every time it goes entirely round the Sun, it makes what 
we call a year, consequently our world turns three hundred 
and sixty-hve times round itself, in going once round the Sun * 

The names that the ancients gave to those six worlds, 
and which are still called by the same names, ai e Mercury, 
Yenus, this world that we call ours. Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. They appear larger to the eye than the stars, be- 
ing many million miles nearer to our earth than any of the 
stars are The planet Yenus is that which is called the 
evening star, and sometimes the morning star, as she hap- 
pens to set after, or rise before the Sun, which in either 
case, is never more than three houre 

The Sun, as before said, being the centre, the planet, or 
world, nearest the Sun, is Mercuiy ; his distance from the 
Sun IB thirty-four million miles, and he moves round in a 
circle always at that distance from the Sun, as a top may 
be supposed to spin round in the track in which a horse 
goes in a milL The second world, is Yenus, she is &ftv- 
seven million miles distant from the Sun, and consequently 
moves round m a circle much greater than that of Mercuiy. 
The third world is that we inhabit, and which is eightv 
eight million miles distant from the Sun, and consequently 
moves round in a circle greater than that of Yenus. The 
fourth world is Mars, he is distant from the Sun one hun- 
dred and thirty-four million miles, and consequently movet 

• Tho'fl -who eupposcd that the Sun •went round the earth ererv £4 hourt 
made tlie tame mistake in idea that a cook would do in fact, that should 
Kuko Uie lire go round the meat, instead of tlio meat turning round itMlf 
towards the fire. 
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nrand In & arole CTetter than that of onr earth. The fiith 
Ib Jupiter, he is distant firom the Sun five hundred and 
fif^-eoTou million rnUea. and consequently movee round in 
a cdrole greater than that of Mara. The sixth world ii 
Saturn, he is distant tkim the Sun seven hundred and 
sixty three million mllet and oonseqnently moves round in 
a cuolo that surrounds tne dndee, or orbits, of all the other 
worlds or planets. 

The spaoe, therefore, In the air, or in the immensity of 
space, that our solar system takee up for the several worlds 
to peifonn theur revolutions In round the Sun, is of the 
extent m a straight line of the whole diameter of the orbit 
or circle, in which Saturn moves round the Bun, which be* 
ing double his distance from the Bun, is fifteen hundred 
and twenty-six million mOee and its ciroular extent Is 
nearly five thousand million, and its globical content Is 
almoet three thousand five hundred million tunes three 
thonsand five hundred million square miles.* 

But Uiia, unmense as it is, 10 only one system of woiids. 


They are called fixed, because they have no revolutionary 
motion, as the worl^ or planets have that I have been 
desonbmg Those fixed stars oontinue always at the same 
distanoe trom each other, and always In the some place, as 
the Bun doee in the centre of onr system. The pitiWiillty, 
therefore, is, that each of thoee fixed stars Is also a Sun, 
round wuioh another system of worlds or planets though 
too remote for us to dLsoover performs its revolntioiis as 
our system of worlds dees round our centrsl Sun. 

By this easy pitgrewion of ideas, the immensity of space 

* If It iboold bo bow <ti man kncnr tbeM Ih la gi ? I Iuit* an* 

p lalTi aTi t atiir to 'wbioll tb&t dsn bOW tO OSloQl*t« An 

And aIbo hoT to flAlonlAtA to • mimrtA of tins vlun tbs plAost 
Vsntu, la Tn*^"g bar rsrol^atts ronnd tbs Sim, win sons ta a ftnlffbt 
Ujm betwwn oar earth Aod tbe San, *Dd win MpsAT to ra About tbs idxs 
of A Urgs psA pASriTtg AcnMA ths Saw of tbs Bon. Ibis bAppens but 
twlcs in About AD faundred jsaia. At tts di*t*iies of About «l^t ysAt» 
from «Acb otbsr And bM bAppsnsd bHss in our Urns, both of which 
w«s foreknown by CAlculAttoi. It o«n aJjo bs known when tb^f wUl 
hAim«n for a tbousAnd ysAm to ooms, or to Any other potto of 
tlms. At tbsrsfots oonld not b« Able to do those thlnn If hs did 
not undemAnd tbs soltr lyttem, Aod tbs mAnntr In which the rsTolu- 
tJont of the AffTenl plsnstj or world* trs perfoi^ the fset of 
Att eoUPAe oT A tnnndt of Tenoi, I* a proof In point 
the toowledw ecdAt*. And a* to A few thona^ « a f^ 

rnnUon mflesfmoTe or W*, U mAks* scArtsly Any*«i»IUs ditfcrsnee fai 
ti^Vi inimtnis *^^*^*^1*1** 
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will appear to as to be filled with systemB of worlds ; and 
that no part of space lies at waste, any more than any part 
of the globe or earth and water is left unoccupied 

Having thus endeavoured to convey, in a familiar and 
easy manner, some idea of the sti ucture of the universe, 1 
return to explain what I before alluded to, namely, the 
great benefits arising to man in consequence of the Creator 
having made a pluraMy of worlds, such as our system is, 
consisting of a central Sun and six woilds besides satellites, 
in preference to that of creamig one world only of a vast 
extent. 

It is an idea I have never lost sight of, that all our 
knowledge of science is derived from the revolutions (ex- 
hibited to our eye and fiom thence to our understanding) 
which those several planets or worlds, of which our system 
is composed, make m their circmt round the Sun 

Had then the quantity of matter which these six woilds 
contain been blended into one sohtary globe, the conse- 
quence to us would have been, that either no revolutionary 
motion would have existed, or not a sufloiciency of it to give 
us the idea and the knowledge of science we now have ; 
and it 18 from the sciences that all the mechanical arts that 
contribute so much to our earthly fehcity and comfort, are 
derived 

As, therefore, the Creator made nothing m vain, so also 
must it be believed that He organized the structure of the 
universe in the^ most advantageous manner for the benefit 
of man ; and as we see, and from experience feel, the bene- 
fits we derive from the structuie of the universe, formed as 
it is, which benefits we should not have had the opportunity 
of enjoying, if the sti’ucture, so far as relates to our system, 
had been a solitary globe — ^we can discover at least one 
reason why a pluraliM/ of worlds has been made, and that 
reason calls forth the devotional gratitude of man, as well 
as his admiration. 

But it IS not to us, the mhabitants of this globe, only, 
that the benefits arismg from a plurahty of worlds are 
limited. The mhabitants of each of the worlds of which 
our system is composed, enjoy the same opportunities of 
knowledge as we do They behold the revolutionary mo- 
tions of our earth, as we behold theirs All the planets 
revolve in sight of each other; and, therefore, the same 
universal school of science presents itself to all 

ITeither does the knowledge stop here. The system of 
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worlds noit to tia exhibits, m its revolatioM, the sam* 
priudplee and school of science, to the inhahltaDte of their 
STBtem, aa oar system does to ns, and in like manner 
tnrongnont the innneneity of space. 

Onr ideas, not only of the alznightineeB of the Creator, 
but of his wiwom ana hla beneficence, become enlarged in 
proportion as we contemplate the extent and the stmctnra 
of the onirorse. The sohtaiy idea of a solitaiy world, rofl 
mg or at rest in the Immense ocean of space, givM place to 
the cheer fcl idea of a socie^ or worlds, bo hap^y con* 
tnred as to administer, eren by their motion, instruction to 
man "We see onr own earth filled with ebnndance, but 
we forget to consider how much of that abnndance is owing 
to the scientific knowiedge the vast machinery of the 
Terse has nnfolded. 

Bat, in the midst of those refiecbons, what are we to 
think of the Christian system of faith, that forms itself upon 
the idea of only one world, and that of no greater extent, 
as IS hefore shown, than twenty fire thousand mlleet An 
extent which a man, walking at the rate of three milee an 
hour, for twelre hoars in the day, could he keep on in a 
oronlar direction, would walk entirely round in hm thao 
two years. Alas I what is this to the migh^ ocean of space, 
and the almkrhtv power of the Oeator 


From whence tnen ccnld arise the solitaiy and strai^ 
conceit, that the ALlmighty, who had millions of worlds 
equally dependent on his protection, should quit the care 
of all the rest, end come to die in onr worid, because, tiiey 
say, one mun and one woman had eaten an apple 1 Ana, 
on the other hand, are we to snppoee that eve^ world in 
the bonndlaB creation bad an Eve, an apple, a aerpent, 
and a redeemer! In thm case, the person who is ureTor 
ently called the Son of God, and sometimee God himself 
would have nothing else to do than to travel from world 
to world, in an endl« sac<«B6loa of death, with scarcely a 
momenta^ interval of life. 

It has been by rejecting the evidence, that the word or 
works of God in the creation afford to onr tenses, and the 
action of OUT reason upon that evidence, that so many wild 
and whimsical systems of faith, and of religion, have been 
fabncated end set up Ihere rosy be many system of ro- 
UiriOm that BO far ^m being morally bad, are in monv 
iSpMt* morally good but there can b« but oM that it 
tiuo and that one noMcaiUTly mnet, u It ctot wilt, bo In 
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all things consistent ^ith the ever existing word of God 
that we behold in his works. But such is the strange con 
struction of the Christian system of faith, that every evi- 
dence the Heavens afford to man, either directly contradicts 
it, or renders it absurd. 

It is possible to believe, and I always feel pleasure in 
encouraging myself to believe it, that there have been men 
in the world, who peisuade themselves that, what is called 
B jplou^ frmtdy might, at least under particular circumstan- 
ces, be pioductive of some good. But the fraud being once 
estabhshed, could not afteiwards be explained ; for it is with 
a pious fraud as with a bad action, it begets a calamitous 
necessity of going on 

The persons who diet preached the Christian system of 
faith, and in some measure combined it with the morality 
preached by Jesus Christ, might persuade themselves that 
it was better than the heathen mythology that then pre 
vailed. From the firet pieacheis the fiaud went on to the 
second, and to the third, till the idea of its being a pious 
fraud became lost in the belief of its being true ; and that 
behef became again encomaged by the mterests of those 
who made a hvelihood bv pi eachiug it. 

But though such a behet might, oy such means, be ren- 
dered almost geneial among the laity, it is next to impossi- 
ble to account for the continual pei'secution earned on by 
the church, for seveial hundred years, against the sciences, 
and against the professors of sciences, if the church had not 
some recoid or ti-adition, tliat it was origmally no other 
than a pious fraud, or did not foresee, that it could not be 
maintained against the evidence that the structure of the 
universe afibided 

Having thus shown the iireconcileable inconsistencies 
between the real word of God existing in the universe and 
that which is called the word of God, as shown to us in a 
printed book that any man might make, I proceed to speak 
of the three prmcipal means that have been employed m all 
ages, and perhaps m all countries, to impose upon mankind. 

Those three means are Mystery, Miracle, and Piophesy. 
The two first are mcorapatible with true lehgion, and the 
third ought always to be suspected. 

"With respect to mystery, every thing we behold is, in 
m one sense, a mystery to us. Our own existence is a mys- 
tery; the whole vegetable world is a mystery. We cannot 
account how it in that an acorn, when put into the ground, 
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b made to developo itself and become an Oak. We know 
not how It ifi that the sew wo sow rmfolda and mult^iliea 
itself and retnrna to na anch an abundant interest for to 
imall a capitaL 

The fact, however, aa diadnot fhim the operating cauae 
b not a my8tei7 because wo see it, and we knowlibo the 
means wo are to use, which is no other than putting seed 
in the ground. We know, therefore, as much as b nece*- 
laiy for us to know . and that part of the operatfon that wo 
do not know, and which if we did. we could not perform, 
the Creator takee upon himself and performs it for us. We 
are, therefore, better off than If we had been let into the 
secret, end left to do It for ouxtelTee. 

But though every created thing is, in thii sense, a mys- 
tery, the word mysteiy cannot m appbed to morcJ truth, 
any moro than obscurity can be iqipued to light The God 
in whom wo believe is a God of moral tmth, and not a God 
of mystery or obsonrity Myste^ is the antj^nist of truth. 
It IS a fog of human invention tmit obscures truth, and rep* 
reeeuta it in distortion T^th never envelopes ii»elf lu 
myiterv, and the mysurr in which it is at any time en 
veloped; b the work of its anti^mit^ and never of itsell 

Beligion, therefore being the belief of a God, and the 
practice of moral truth cannot have oonnection with mvs* 
tary The belief of a God, so far from having any thing of 
mystery in it, b of all beliefs the most easy, because It 
arises to ns, as b before observed, out of neceasity And 
the practice of moral trutii, or in other words, a practical 
imitation of the moral goo^ess of God, is no other than 
our acting towards each other as he acts benignly towards 
alL We cannot asrw God in the manner we serrs those 
who cannot do without such servioe, and, therefore, the 
onlv idea wo can have of servu^ God, is that of contrib- 
uting to the happiness of the living creation that God has 
made. Thb cannot be done by retiring onrseivee from the 
society of the world, and spending a iwnse life in selfish 
devotion. 

The T017 nature and design of religion, if I may so ex 
press it, prove even to demonstration, that it must be free 
uom every thing of myste^, and nnlncnmbered with eveir 
thing that b myitenous. Religion, considered as a di^, b 
incumbent upon everr living soul alike, and, thsremrc, 
must be on a level to the understanding and oomprehentfon 
of all. Man doos not learn religion as ne loams Iho secrets 
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and mysteries of a trade He learns the theoiy of religion 
by leflection It arises out of the action of his own mind 
upon the things which he sees, or upon what he may 
happen to hear or to read, and the practice 301ns itself 
thereto 

When men, whether from policy or pious fraud, set up 
systems of religion incompatible with the word or works 
of God in the creation, and not only above, but repugnant 
to human compiehension, they were under the necessity 
of inventing or adopting a word that should serve as a 
bar to all questions, inquiries and speculations The 
word answered this puipose, and thus it has 

happened that rebgion, which is in itself without mystery, 
has been corrupted into a fog of mysteiies. 

As mystery answered all general purposes, miracie fol- 
lowed as an occasional auxiliary The former served to 
bewilder the mind , the lattei to puzzle the senses. The 
one was the lingo, the othei the legerdemain 

But befoie going further into this subject, it will be 
proper to inquire what is to be understood by a miiacle. 

In the same sense that every thing may be said to be a 
mystery, so also may it be said that eveiy thing is a miracle, 
and that no one ti^ng is a gieatei miracle than another. 
The elephant, though larger, is not a greatei miracle than 
a mite nor a mountain a greater miracle than an atom 
To an almighty power it is no more difficult to make the 
one than the other , and no more difficult to make a mil- 
lion of worlds than to make one Every thing, therefore, 
is a miracle, in one sense, whilst in the other sense, there is 
no such thing as a miracle It is a miracle when compaied 
to oui power and to our comprehension ; it is not a miracle 
compaied to the power that pei forms it, but as nothing 
in this description conveys the idea that is affixed to the 
woid miracle, it is necessary to carry the inquiry further 

Mankind have conceived to themselves ceitain laws, by 
which what they call natuie is supposed to act , and that 
a miracle is something contraiy to the operation and effect 
of those laws, but unless we know the whole extent of those 
laws, and of what aie commonly called the powers of na- 
tuie, we are not able to judge whethei any thing that 
may appear to us wonderful or miiaculous, be within, or 
be beyond, 01 be contraiy to, her natural power of acting 

The ascension of a man several miles high into the air, 
would have everjdhing in it that constitutes the idea of a 
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miracle, if It were not known that a ^>edQi of air can be 
generatM eoTeral tunee lighter than the common atznoa- 
pbeno air, and vet poaeea elaatioi^ enongh to preront the 
WlooD, in which U^t air u endoeed, &ota being 
oompreeaed into as maor tunee leee bnlk, bj the oommon 
air Bnrronnds it Xn Hke manner, extracting flames 
or Bparki of Are from the human body, as visible as from a 
■teei strn^ with a flint, and cansmg iron or steel to morn 
wi^ont any Tisible agent, would a^ gire the idea of a 
nuraclej if we were not aoqnainted electnoity and. 
magnettsm , so also would many other ei^ierlmenta in nat- 
nrsl philoaophy, to those who are not acquainted with the 
subject Hie reetonng persons to life, who are to appear 
ance dead, as is praotlaed upon drowned persons, would also 
be a miracle, if It were not known that animation is capabU 
of being suspended without being extinct 

Beeidee tneae, there are performancea by slight of hsnd 
and by persons acdng in concert, that have a miraonhms 
appearance, which ^en known, are thought nothing ol 
And, baaidei meae, there are mecnanical ana optical decep- 
tions. Here in now an exhibition in Paris of ghoata or 
spectres, which, though it is not imposed upon the ipeota* 
tors as a foot, has an aatonlahing appearance. As, there- 
fore, we kno-yr not the extent to which either na^ire or art 
can go, there is no cnterion to determine what a miracle ia , 
and mankind, in giving credit to ropearance, under the 
idea of there Ming mlraoles, are subjeot to be continnaSy 
impoeed upon. 

oinee then ^pearanees are so capable of deceiving, and 
things not real uve a strong reeemblanoe to things thM are, 

S can be more inconvstent than to suppose that the 
^ would make use of means, suoh as are called 
I, that would subject tiae peison who performed tioem 
to the fuspiciou of being an inmostor, and the pePBon who 
rdated them to be suspected of lying, and the doctrine in 
tended to be supported therein to be suspected as a fabu- 
lorn invention 

Of all the modes of evidence that ever were intended 
to obtain belief to any lystem or opinion to which the name 
of religion has been gfven, that of miracle, however suo* 
ceatfol the imposition may nave been, is the most incontiS' 
tent For. in the flrst place, whenever recourse is had to 
show, for the purpoee of procuring that belief (for a miracle, 
cndar any idea of the word, ia a show,) It implies a lame- 
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ness or wickedness in the doctrine that is preached. And, 
in the second place, it is degiadin^ the Almighty into the 
charactei of a show-man, playing tricks to amuse and make 
the people staie and wonder It is also the most equivocal 
SOI t of evidence that can bo set up , f oi the belief is not to 
•depend upon the thing called amiiacio, but upon the credit 
of the leporter, who says that he saw it, and, therefore, 
the thing, were it tiue, would have no better chance of 
being believed than if it weie a lie. 

Suppose I were to saj , that when I sat down to write 
this book, a hand presented itself in the air, took up the 
pen and wrote every woid that is heiein wiitten , would any 
body bebeve me ? Certainly they would not Would they 
behove me a whit the moie if the thing had been a fact, 
certainly they would not Since then a leal miracle, weie 
it to happen, would be subject to the same fate as the false- 
hood, the inconsistency becomes the greater, of supposing 
the jUmighty would make use of means that would not 
nnswer the purpose for which they were intended, even if 
they weie real 

If we are to suppose a miracle to be something so entirely 
•out of the course of what is called nature, that she must go 
out of that course to accomplish it, and we see an account 
given of such a miracle by the peison who said he saw it, 
it raises a question in the mind very easily decided, which 
is, IS it more probable that nature should go out of her 
course or that a man should tell a be? We have never 
seen, in our time, natuie go out of her course , but we have 
good reason to bebeve that millions of lies have been told 
in the same time , it is, therefore, at least milbons to one, 
that the reporter of a miracle tells a be 

The story of the whale swallowing Jonah, though a 
whale is large enough to do it, bordeis greatly on the 
marvellous, but it would have appioached neaier to the 
idea of muacle', if Jonah had swallowed the whale In this, 
which may serve for all cases of miracles, the matter wpuld 
decide itself as before stated, namely, is it moie probable 
that a man should have swallowed a whale or told a be ? 

But suppose that Jonah had leally swallowed the whale, 
and gone with it in his belly to Nineveh, and to convince 
the people that it was true, have cast it up m their sight, 
of tne full length and size of a whale, would they not have 
bebeved him to have been the devil, instead of a prophet ? 
or, if the whale had earned Jonah to Nineveh, and cast him 
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np m the same public znazmer would they not huTe 
believed the whale to have been the devil, and Jonah 
one of hifl imps ? 

The most extraordinary of all the thmgn called miracles 
related in the New Testament, i* t^t of the devil flying 
away with Jesus Ohnat, and carrying him to the top^ 
a high mountain and to the top of the highest pinnacle 
of the temple and showing him and promising to him 
aU iha InnadomB of iht tcorld. How happened it that he 
did not oiflcover America , or is it only with Janffdoma 
that his sooty highness has any interest? 

I have too much respect for the moral character of 
Ohrigt, to believe that he told this whale of a miracle him- 
self neither is it ea^ to account for what purpose it could 
have been fabricate^ unless it were to Impose upon the 
oonnodsseuTB of miracles, as is sometimes practised upon the 
connoiBsenrs of Queen Anne*s farthings, and collectors of 
relics and antiquities , or to render the belief of miracles, 
rldlcuIoQS, by outdoing miraoieSj as Don Quixote outdid 
chivalry . or to embarrass the behef of miraclea, by makmg 
it doubcnil by what power, whether of God or me devil, 
any thing called a miracle was performed It requirei, 
however, a great deal cf faith in the devil to b^eve this 
miracle. 

Li every point of view in which thoee things called 
miracles can m placed and considered, the of them 

is improbable, and thdr existence unneoeesary Tney wonld 
not, as before observed answer useful purpose, oveu if 
they were true , for it is more diMoult to obtam belief to a 
minaole, than to a pnndple evidently moral, without any 
miracle, llord prinmme speaks umversally for itself. 
Miradc could be bnt a mlng of the moment, and soon bnt 
by a few, after this it reqairee a transfer of^th from Ood 
to man to believe a miracle upon man’s reporL Instead 
therefore of admitting the recitals of miradps as endenco 
of any system of religion being true they ought to bo con 
ndered as symptoms of its being fabulous. It Is necessary 
to ^e full and upright character of truth that It rejects the 
crutch , and it U consistent with the character of fable, to 
seek the aid that truth rejects. Hius much for mystery and 
miracle. 

As mysteiw and miracle took charge of the past and the 
present, propnesy took ^largo of the futnro, and rounded 
tenses of fidth. It was not suflldent to Imow what had 
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been done, but \rbat would be done. The suppoeed prophet 
was the supposed historian of times to come; and if he 
happened, m shooting with a long bow of a thousand years, 
to strike within a thousand miles of a mark, the ingenmty 
of posterity could make it point-blank ; and if he happened 
to be directly wrong, it was only to suppose, as in the case 
of J onah and JN’inevah, that God had repented himself and 
changed his mmd* What a fool do fabulous systems make 
of man I 

It has been shown, in a former part of this work, that 
the original meaning of the words prophet m/d prophesying 
has been changed, and that a prophet, in the sense ol the 
word as now used, is a creature of modern invention ; and 
it IS owing to this change in the meaning of the words, that 
the flights and metaphors of the Jewish poets, and phrases 
and expressions now rendered obscure, by our not being 
acq^uamted with the local circumstances to which they ap- 
plied at the time they were used, have been erected into 
prophecies, and made to bend to explanations, at the will 
and whimsical conceits of sectaries, expounders, and com- 
mentators. Every thing unintelligible was prophetical, 
and every thing insigniticant was typical A blunder 
would have served as a prophecy ; and a dish-clout for a 
type 

If by a prophet we are to suppose a man, to whom the 
Almighty communicated some event that would take place 
m future, either there were such men, or there were not. 
If there were, it is consistent to believe that the event so 
communicated, would be told in terms that could be under- 
stood , and not related in such a loose and obscure manner 
as to be out of the comprehensions of those that heard it, 
and so equivocal as to fit almost any circumstance that 
might happen afterwards It is conceiving very irrev- 
erently of me Almighty, to suppose he would deal in this 
jesting manner with mankind; yet all the things called 
piophesies in the book called the Bible, come under this 
description. 

But it 18 with prophecy as it is with miracle ; it could not 
answer the purpose even if it were real Those to whom a 
prophecy should be told, could not tell whether the man 
prophesied or hed, or whether it had been revealed to him, 
■or whether he conceited it ; and if the thing that he prophe- 
tted, or intended to prophesy, should happen, or some thing 
like it, among the multitude ot thmgs that are daily hap- 
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peniiig, nobody could again know whetber he foreknew 
it, or guessed at it, or whether it was acoidentaL A 
prophet, therefore, is a character useleaffand unnecessary, 
and the safe side of the case is, to guard against being 
impend upon by not giving cr^t to such xelationa, 
upon the whol^ mystery, miracle, and propheov, ara 
^pendages that belong to fhbnlons and not to tme rehgion 
Iney are the means by which so many Lo hesrea / and I4 
iheMil have been spread about the world, and religion 
been made into a trade, l^e sneoesa of one Impostor gave 
enoonragement to another, and the quieting salvo of <ming 
9 om« good by keeping up e.fnoutfra^ protected them firom 
remorse. 

Having now extended the subject to a greater length 
than I first Intended, I shall bring it to a oloee by abetn^ 
ing a summary from the whole. 

First — the idea or belief of a word of God existing 
in pnnt, or In writing, or in qiee^di, is inoonslstent in itself 
for reasons already assigned. Xheee reasons, among many 
others, are the want or an xnuveTsal langn^, the muta 
of langDSge^ the errors to which trsmaUtions are mb* 
jeot , the poenbility of totally snppreaeing such a word , 
the probablli^ of mtering it, or of fabricating the whole, 
and Imposing it upon the world. 

Seoondly — Tha t the Oreabon we behold is the reel and 
over existing word of God, in which we cannot be deceiTso. 
It proclaims his power, U demonstrates Us wisdom, it man 
Ifests his goodneoB and beneficence. 

Ihirdiy — That the moral du^ of itimi connsts in imitat 
ing the morel goodness and boneficenoe of God manifested 
in the creation towards all hia creatures. Hiat seeing as we 
daily do thegoodness of God to all men, it is an example call- 
ing upon all men to practise the same towards each other , 
and, consequently, that every thing of persecution and re- 
venge between man and mao, ana every thing of cmel^ 
to Bnimals. Is a violation of moral duty 

I trouble not myself aboot the manner of fbtore exist 
ence. I content myself with believing even to positive 
conviction, that the power that gave mo exlttonce Is ablo 
to oondnue it, in any form and raaimer bo pleases, either 
with or without this body , and It appears more probable 
to me that I shall continne to exist hereafter than that 
I should have had existence na I now have before that 
existence began. 
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It is certain that, in one point, all nations of the earth 
and all religions agree ; all believe in a God , the things 
in which they disagree, are the redundancies annexed 
to that belief, and, therefore, if over an universal re- 
ligion should prevail, it will not be believing in any 
thing new, but in getting rid of ledundancies, and be- 
lieving as man believed at first Adam, if ever there 
was such a man, was created a Deist , but in the mean 
time, let every man follow, as he has a right to do, the 
rebgion and worship he prefers. 




PREFACE. 


I HAVE mentioned in the former part of The Age of 
Beason, that it had lon^ been my intention to publish 
my thoughts upon religion , but that I had originally 
reserved it to a later period in hfe, intending it to be 
the last work I should undertake The circumstances, 
however, which existed in France in the latter end of 


the year 1793, determined me to delay no longer. The 
just and humane principles of the revolution which 
philosophy had jQjst diflFased, had been departed from. 
The idea, always dangerous to society as it is deioga- 
tory to the Almighty, that priests could forgive sms, 
though it seemed to exist no longei, had blunted the 
feelings of humanity, and prepared men for the com- 
mission of all manner of crimes The intolerant spirit 
of church persecutions had transferred itself mto poli- 
tics, the tnbunal, styled revolutionary, supplied the 
place of an inquisition , and the guillotine and the stake 
outdid the file and the faggot of the church I saw 
many of my most mtimate friends destroyed, others daily 
carried to prison , and I had reason to believe, and had 
also intimations given me, that the same danger was ap- 
proachmg myself 

Under these disadvantages, I began the former part 
of the Age of Beason ; I had, besides, neither Bible nor 


Testament to refer to, though I was writmg against 
both , nor could I procure any ; notwithstanding which 
I have produced a work that no Bible believer, though 
writing at his ease, and with a libiary of church books 
about him, can refute Towards the latter end of De- 


cember of that year, a motion was made and carried, to 
exclude foreigners from the convention There were 
but two in it, Anacharsis Cloots and myself , and I saw, 
I was particularly pointed at by Bourdon de I’Oise, m 
his speech on that motion 

Donceivmg, after this, that Jhad hut a few days of lih~ 
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erty, I «at dcrrm and brought tho work to a cloae as speodilj 
as poeeiblo , and I had not finished it more than six hours, 
in the state it has smce appeared, before a guard came there 
about three m the morning, ■with an order signed by the two 
cominittoea of pnoho safely and snrety-generaL for putting 
me in arrestation as a for^gner, and conveyea me to the 
prison of the Luxembourg I eontnved, m my -way there, 
to call on Joel Barlo'vr, and 1 put the manuscript of the 
work into his hands, as more safe than m my poeseesion m 
prison , and not knowing what m^ht be the m France 
either of the writer or the wor^ I addressed it to the 
protection of thb citixens of the TJidted States. 

It is with justice that 1 say, that the guard who executed 
this order, and the mteipret^ of the Oommittoe of general 
surety, ■who aocompanied them to examine my papers, 
treated mo not only with civility, bnt with respect. Ihe 
keeper of the Lnxembourg, BennoiL a man of a good heart, 
showed to me every friendship m his power, as md also all 
his family, while he contlnaea in that statlcm He ■was re- 
moved it, put into arrestation, and carried before the 
tribunal upon a malignant accusation, but acquitted. 

After I bad been m Luxembourg about three weeks, the 
Americans, then in Fans, went m a oody to the oonventio^^ 
to reclaim me as their countryman and friend , but ■were 
answered by the Freddent, Vader, who was also Preddont 
of the Oommittoe of surety-geueial, and had signed the 
order for my arreetatioo, that 1 was bom m Fnmand. I 
heard no more, after this, from any person out of me ■walls 
of the prison, till tiie fall of Kobapierre, on the the 9th of 
Ihenmdor — July 27, 1794:. 

About two months before this event, 1 ■was sdxod ■with 
a fever, that m its progreas had eveir Sj^ptom of becom 
mortal, and from the effects of wmcn I am not recover 
ed. It ■wad then that I remembered ■with renewed latisfao- 
tiou, and congratulated myself meet sincerely on haring 
written the former part of " 77ts Ape qf I had 

then but little expe^tiou of sarvivmg, and those about me 
btA less. 1 know, therefore, by experience, the consden 
tiouB trial of my own pnndpW 

Lwas then with tlu^ cnambor comradee, Joeenh Van 
henle, of Bruges, Oharles BastiQi, and hDchaol Buomt, of 
Louvain. The unceadng and anxlons atteutlou of those 
three friends to me, by nkbt and bv day, I rememembe. 
with gratitude, and mentfen with pleasure. It happened 
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that a physician (Dr. Giaham) and a surgeon, (Mr 
Bond,) part of the suite of General O’Hara, were then in 
the Luxembourg. I ask not myself, whether it be con- 
venient to them, as men under the English government, 
That I express to them my thanks , but I should reproach 
myself if I did not , and also to the physician of the Lux- 
embouig, Di. Markoski. 

I have some reason to believe, because I cannot discover 
any other cause, that this illness preserved me in existence. 
Among the papers of Eobespieire that were examined and 
reported upon to the Convention, by a Committee of Depu- 
ties, is a note in the hand-writmg of Robespierre, in the 
following words : — 

" Demander que Thomns Paine soU To demand tint a decree of aooiua 
deorete d’acousation, pour I’lnteret de tion be passed against Thomas Paine, 
I’Amenqne autant que de la France.” for the mterest of America, as ■well as 

of France. 

From what cause it was that the intention was not put m 
execution, I know not, and cannot inform myself; and 
therefore I ascribe it to impossibility, on account of that 
illness. 

The Convention, to repair as much as lay m their power 
the injustice I had sustamed, mvited me publicly and 
unammously to return mto the Convention, and which I 
accejpted, to show I could bear an injury without permit- 
tmg it to luiure my pimciples or my disposition It is not 
because right principles have been violated, that they are 
to be abandoned 

I have seen, smee I have been at hberty, several publi- 
cations written, some m America, and some m England, as 
Answers to the foimer part of “The Age of Reason.” If 
the authors of these can amuse themselves by so doing, I 
shall not interrupt them They may write against the work, 
and against me, as much as th^ please ; they do me more 
service than they mtend, and 1 can have no objection that 
they write on They find, however, by this second 
part, without its bemg written as an answer to them, that 
they must return to their work, and spm their cobweb over 
agam. The first is brushed away by accident 

They will now find that I have furnished myself with a 
Bible and a Testament, and I can say also that I have 
found them to be much worse books tJtian I had conceived. 
If I have erred m any thmg, in the former part of the Age 
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of Beason^ it has been bj speaking better of some parts 
of those b<x)k» than they have deserred- 

I observe that all my ojiponent* resort, more or 
less to -what they call Bonptnxe evidenoe and Bible 
authority to help them ont ^ev are so little masters 
of the subject, as to confound a dispute about authenti 
city with a dispute about dootnnes , I will, however 
put them right, that if they should be disposed to write 
any more tney may know how to begin. 

THOMAS PAINE. 

OotPitr 17W. 
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It has often been said, that any thing may be proved 
from the Bible, but before any thing can be admitted as 
proved by the Bible, the Bible itself mnst be proved to be 
true ; for if the Bible be not true, or the truth of it be doubt- 
ful, it ceases to have authority, and cannot be admitted as 
proof of any thing 

It has been the practice of all Ohnstian commentators 
on the Bible, and of all Christian priests and preachers, to 
impose the Bible on the world as a mass of truth, and as 
the word of God ; they have disputed and wrangled, and 
anathematized each other about tne snpposable meaning of 
particular parts and passages tlieiein ; one has said and in- 
sisted that such a passage meant such a thing ; another that 
it meant directly the contrary ; and a third, tbat it means 
neither one nor the other, but something dijfferent from 
both ; and this they call unden'stand/vng the Bible 

It has happened, that all the answers which I have seen 
to the former part of the Age of Reason have been written 
by priests , and these pious men like their predecessors, 
contend and wrangle, and pretend to understand the Bible , 
each understands it differently, but each understands it best ; 
and they have a^eed in nothing, but m telhng their readers 
tliat Thomas Paine understands it not 

Now instead of wasting their time, and heating them- 
selves in fi actions disputations about doctrinal points drawn 
from the Bible, these men ought to know, and if they do 
not, it IS civility to inform them, that the first thing to be 
understood is, whether there is sufficient authority for 
believing the Bible to be the word of God, or whether 
there is not ? 

There are matters m that book,' said to be done by the 
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ecBproM command of G^od, thAt are eb ebockuig to hnmftn!^, 
and to every idea we have of moral jiutioe, afi any thing 
done hy Bobeepierre, hy Oomer, by Joeeph le 6on, in 
France, by the FngUw government m the East ludie^ oi 
1^ any otner tnwapmn m modem timee. 'ii^en we read m 
the b^ks aaonbed to Hoeea, Joehua, eta, that they (the 
IsraeJtee) came by etealth npon whole nationa of people^ 
ifho, as the history Itsolf ahows, had ^ven iem no cmence. 
iJuU ihey pat aU thocc naUontiothctxDord. iJastihey aparca 
naxiher age nor xr^anoy, that ihtp atimy dcstroyca maxy 
xooman om ohddrmf that they not a aoul io hreathCf 
expreeeions that are repeated over hnd over agam in thoee 
books, and that too with exalting ferocity, are we sore 
these things are facts t Are we sore that the Creator of 
man oommiBsioned these things to be done, are we sore 
that the books that tell ns so were written by ms authority I 

It IS not the antiqaity of a tale that is any evidence of 
Its truth , on the contraiy, it is a symptom oi its being fab- 
ulous . for the more anc^^t any history pretends to b^ the 
more it has the resemblance of a labia The ongm of every 
aadoa Is buried in fabulous tradlbon, and that of the Jews 
u as much to be suspected as any other To cham the 
commiMion of acts upon the Almighty, which m them own 
nature, and by every rule of mo^ iustice, ore orimss as 
all assassination is, and more eepecnairy the assasrinatioo of 
mfents, IS matter of serious oonoem. The Bible teDs »mu 
that those aasasslnadons were done by the expreaa oommand 
cf Ood. To believe, therefore, the Bible to be bma we 
must avhdxew all our belief In the moral justice of God. 
for wherem could crying or smiling infants offend I Ana 
to read the Bible without horror, we must undo every thing 
that is tender, sympathising, and benevolent in the heart 
of nan. Splicing for myself If 1 had no other ovldouoo 
that the Bible was fabulous, than the sacrifioe I must make 
to beheve it to be true, that alone would be sufficient to 
detenmne my ohoioa 

But m aadidou to all the moral evidence against the 
Bible, I wiU in the progress of this work, produce such other 
evidence, as even a priest cannot deny , and show, from that 
evidence that the Bible is not entitled to credit, as being 
the word of 

But, before I proceed to this examination. I will show 
whereix the Bible diffetB from all other anciont wntlngt 
with respect to the nature of the evidenoo necesiary to 
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establisli its authenticity; and this is more proper to bo 
done, because the advocates of the Bible, in their answers 
to the former part of the Ag^e of Reason^ undertake to say, 
and they put some stress thereon, that the authenticity of 
the Bible is as well established as that of any other ancient 
book ; as if our behef of the one could become any rule for 
our belief of the other. 

I know, however, but of one ancient book that authcrita- 
tively challenges universal consent and belief, and that is 
Eudid)s ElemenU of Oeometi'y f and the i eason is, because 
it IS a book of self-evident demonstration, entuely indepen- 
dent of its author, and of every thing relating to time, place 
and circumstance The mattei-s contained in that book 
would have the same authority they now have, aad they 
been written by any other person, or had the work been 
anonjymous, or had the author never been known , for the 
identical certainty of who was the author, makes no part 
of our belief of the matters contained in the book. But it 
is quite othei wise with respect to books ascribed to Moses, 
to Joshua*, to Samuel, &c., those are books of testimony^ 
and they testify of thmgs naturally mcredible ; and, there- 
fore, the whole of our behef, as to the authenticity of those 
books, rests, m the first place, upon the c&rtainty that they 
were written by Moses, Joshua, and Samuel; secondly, 
upon the credit we give to their testimony. We may beheve 
the first, that is, we may beheve the certainty of the author- 
ship, and yet not the testimony , m the same manner that 
we may beheve that a certain person gave evidence upon 
a case and yet not beheve the evidence that he gave But 
if it should be found, that the books ascribed to Moses, 
Joshua, and Samuel, weie not wiatten by Moses, Joshua, 
and Samuel, and every part of the authority and authenticity 
of those books is ^one at once, foi theie can be no such 
thing as forged or invented testimony ; neither can there 
be anonymous testimony, moie especially as to things 
naturally mcredible, such as that of talking with Goc 
face to face, or that of the sun and moon standing still at 
the command of a man. The gieatest part of the other 
ancient books aie works of genius ; of which kind are those 
ascribed to Homer, to Plato, to Anstotle, to Demosthenes, 
to Cicero, &c. Heie again the author is not essential m 

* Euclid, according to chronological history, lived three hundred 
years before Christ and about nup liundred before Archimedes , ho 
was of the city ot Alexandria m Eg* pc 
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toe credit we give to bqj of thoee worki , for, u works of 
genius, they would have the same merit theyhaTe ndw, 
were mey ano^Tnous. Nobody believes the Trojan stoiy^ 
as related by Homer, to bo true^or it Is the poet only that 
is admired and the merit of the poet will remain, though 
the stoiT be ^bulons. But if we disbeliere the matters 
related by the Bible authors ^oaee for Instance) as we dis* 
believe the things related by Homer, there remains nothing 
of Hoses m our estimation, bnt an unitor As to the 
anaeat hiatonana, from Herodotus to Tacitus, we credit 
diem as far as they relate things probable and credible, 
and no farther for if we do, we must believe the two 
miracles which Tacitoa relate* were performed by Ves- 
pasian, thav of oaring a lame man, and a blmd man, in jost 
the same manner as the same things are told of Jesus 
Ohnst by hla hiatonana. We mast also believe the mir 
aclee cited by Joeephaa, that of the sea of Pamphilia open- 
ing to let Alexander and his army pass, aa is r^ted of the 
Sea m Exodus. These miraclee are qmte as well 
authentdoated as the Bible nuraclee, and yet*we do not 
believe them , oonsequently the degm of eTidence necea 
tary to eetabllih our belief of things naturally incredible, 
whether m the Bible or elsewhere, is far greater than that 
which obtains our behaf to natoi^ and probable things, 
and, therefore, the adrocatee for the Bible bare no olmm 
to our beUef of the Bible, bocaose that we beheve thina 
stated in other ancient wntings, ainco we believe the 
things stated m these wntings no farther than they are 
probable and credible, or because thev are self-evident, 
hke Euohd , or admire them because they are elegant, like 
Homer, or approve them because they are sedate, like 
Plato, or judicious, like Aristotle. 

Haring premised theee tbizms,! proceed to examine the 
authenticity ot the Bible, and 1 begin with wimt are colled 
the five boots of Moses, Gtnests, Jwvxfu*, Lemtxmt9, Num 
hert. and Deifteronon^ Hy intention is to show that thoee 
booD are spunons, and that Hosee la not the onthor of 
them , and suU further, that they were not wntten In the 
time of Hoses, nor till several handr**d years aftenrarda, 
that they are no other than an attempted history of the 
life of Moses, and of the times in which he la said to hare 
lived, and also of the times prior thereto wntten by some 
very ignorant and stupid pretenders to authorship, eerersl 
bund^ years after the death of Hoses, ss men now write 
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histories of things that happened, or are supposed to have 
ha^ened, several hundred or several thousand years aga 
The evidence that I shall produce in this case is fiom 
the books themselves; and I •will confine myself to this 
evidence only. W ere I to refei for proof to any of the 

ancient authore, whom the advocates of the Bible call pro- 
fane authors, they would controvert that authority, as I 
controvert theirs ; I will therefore meet them on their ©"wn 
ground, and oppose them with their own weapon, the Bible. 

In the first place, there is no affirmative evidence that 
Moses is the author of those books; and that he is the 
author, is altogether an unfounded opinion, got abroad no- 
body knows how. The style and manner m which those 
boo!ra aie written, give no loom to believe, or even to sup- 
pose, they were written by Moses ; for it is altogether the 
style and manner of another person speaking of Moses. In 
Exodus, Leidticus and Numbers, (foi every tmng in Genesis 
is pnor to the times of Moses and not the least allusion is 
made to him therein,) the whole, I say, of these books is in 
the third person ; it is always, the Lm'd said urUo Moaes^ or 
Moses said unto the loi'd : or Moses said unto the people, 
or the people said unto Moses j and this is the st^e and 
manner that histoiians use, in speaking of the person whose 
lives and actions they are wntlng. It may be said that d 
man may speak of Lamself in the third person ; and, there- 
fore, it may be supposed that Moses did ; but supposition 
proves nothing; and if the advocates for the behef that 
Moses wrote mose books himself, have nothing better to 
advance than supposition, they may as well be silent 

But granting the grammatical light, that Moses might 
speak of himself in the third person, because any man 
might speak of himself m that manner, it cannot be ad- 
mitted as a fact in those books, that it is Moses who speaks, 
without rendering Moses truly lidiculous and absurd : — ^for 
example, Numbers, chap, xu vei. 8. the man Mo- 

ses was very meelc^ above aU men which were on the face of 
Hie earth ” If Moses said this of himself, instead of being 
the meekest of ' men, he was one of the most vain and 
arrogant of coxcombs ; and the advocates for those books 
may now take which side they please, for both sides are 
against them ; if Moses was not the author, the books are 
■without authority, and if he was the author, the author 
was -without credit, because to boast of meekness, is th© 
reverse of meekness, and ta a lie in sentiment 
5 
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In Denteronom/, the t^e and manner of irriting marb 
more endentlj Hhan. in the former books, that Hoees ii z>ot 
the 'Writer Ihe manner here nied » dramatical the writer 
opens the snbjeot bj a short ^trodnotorj d^soonrse, and 
men introdnoee Hoees in the act of speahin^ and 'when he 
has made Moses flnfwh Ids harana^ he writer) re* 
runes his own part, and speaks tQl he brings Moses forwa^ 
again, and at last closes the scene ¥ri& an account of the 
d^th, foneral and character of Moeee. 

This interchange of ipeakera oconrs fbnr times in this 
book from the first rerse of the first chapter, to the end of 
the fifth Terse, it is the writer who speasa , he then intro> 
docee Moees as in the act of mwtnng bis barango^ and 
this continnee to the end of the 40th rerse of the fourth 
diapter , here the 'writer drops Koees, and speaks historlo- 
aH^ of what ‘was done m oonseqnenoe of what Moeee, when 
living, IS snpposed to have and which the wri^ has 
dramatioallj rehearsed 


Moses as b^ore, and continues him, as In the ect of speak 
Ins, to the end of the 26th chapter He does the same 
thmg at the beginning of the 27m chapter, and oontinnes 
Moses, as m the act of speddng, to the end of the SSth 
chapter At the 29th chapter the 'wnter speaks again 
through the whole of the Unt Terse, and the first line of 
the second rerer, where he Intr^uoee Moses for the list 
time, and continues aim, as in the act of speaking, to the 
end of the 8$d chapter 

The 'wnter hanng now finished the rehearsal on the part 


Moses went op to the top of Fisgah , that he saw from 
thence the land which (the 'writer wn) had been promised 
to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob , that be, Moees, died there, 
in the land of Moab, but tiiat m man knoweth of hit so 
pulohre nnto this daj, that is, unto the time in which tbs 
writer lired, who wrote the book of Deuteronon^ The 
writer ^en tells us, that Moees 'was 110 jeais of age when 
he ded— that his e/e was not dim, nor his natnm force 
abated , and be concludes bj saying, that there aroee not a 
prophet txnce in Israel Uke unto Hoses, whom, s^ tltia 
anonyiDous 'writer, the Lord knew face to face. 
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Having diufl sbown, aa far as grammatical eridcncs 
Applies, that Moses vas not tlio writer of those books, I will 
alter making a few observations on the inconsistencies of 
the wnter oi the book of Deuteronomy, proceed to show, 
from the historical and chronological evidence contained in 
those books, that Moses was not^ because lie could not hoy 
the wnter of them; and consequently, that there is no 
authority for believing, that the inhuman and horrid butch 
enes of men, women, and children, told in those books, 
wore done, as those books say they were, at the command 
of God It IS a duty incumbent on every true Deist, that 
he vindicate the moral justice of God against the calumnies 
of the Bible. 

The wnter of the book of Deuteronomy, whoever he 
was, (for it is an anonymons work,) is obscure, and also in 
contradiction with himself, in the account he has given of 
Moses. ^ 

After telling that Moses went to the top of Pisgah (and 
it does not appear from any account that ho ever came 
down again) he tells us, that Moses died there in the land 
of Moab, and that he buried him in a valley m the land of 
Moah ; but as there is no antecedent to the pronoun 
there is no knowing who he was that did bury him. If the 
writer meant that he (God) buned him, how should he (the 
writer) know it? or why should we (the readers) believe 
him 1 since we know not who the writer was that tells us 
so, for certainly Moses could not himself tell where he was 
buried. 

The writer also tells us, that no man knoweth where the 
sepulchre of Moses is mdo this day^ meanmg the time in 
wmch this writer lived; how then should he know that 
Moses was buned in a valley in the land of Moah ? for as 
the writer hved long after the time of Moses, as is evident 
from, his using the expression of unto this day^ meanmg a 
great length of time after the death of Moses, he certainly 
was not at his funeral , and on the other hand, it is impossi- 
ble that Moses himself could say, that no man hnowesth 
where the sepvlohre is unto this d/i/y To make Moses the 
speaker, would be an improvement on the play of a child 
that hides himself and cnes Twbody can jmd me / nobody 
can find Moses 

This wnter has nowhere told us how he came by the 
speeches which he has put into the mouth of Moses to 
speak, and, therefore, we nave a right to conclude, that he 
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ei^ior oompoeed them himself, or 'wrote thann from onu 
tradltloiL One oi the other of these is the more probehle, 
nnce he haa given, in the fifth chapter, a table of command 
menta, in w&ch that called the fon^ oomnuuidment la 
different from the fourth commandment In the twentletii 
chapter of Exodua. In that of Exodus, the reason given 
for Keeping the seventh day is, “ because (says the com- 
mandmeut) God made the neavens and the earth in six 
days, and rested on the seventh but in of Deuter- 
onomy, the reason given is, that it was the day on which 
the children of Israel came out of liypt, and iAer^ore, 
•ays this oommandment, tAs Zord thy Uva oomntondra iAee 
to iZ6 tabbaOi'day Thus mahes no mention of the 
creation, nor that of the coming out of Egypt. There are 
tbo many things mven ss laws of Koeee in this book, that 
are not to be found m any of the other books, among which 
is that inhuman and bmlal law, chap xxL ver 18, 19, 20, 
2L which authoiisee parents, the father and the mother, to 
bring their own cbildWi to have them stoned to death for 
what it IB pleased to call stubbonmese. But pnests have 
always been fond of preaching up DenteroDomy, for Deu 
ttfonomy preaches up ^rthea. and It is from this booln 
ohsp. xxT ver 4, they have teaen the phrBSe, and ^pUed 
it to ^^thing, that ihaU noi m\Me th« oco tolien As 
inaddh out ths com , and that this might not escape ob- 
servation, they have noted it m the table of contents at the 
head of the cnapter, though it Is only a tingle verse of less 
than two Imea. O I priests 1 priests f ye are willing to be 
compared to an ox, for the sake oi tythes. Though it is 
impofloible for us to know \d«nUcaUy who the vmter of 
Deuteronomy was, it Is not difficult to discover him j>ro- 
JemonaUy, that he was some Jewish priest, who lived, as 1 
lihsll show in frie oonrse of work, at least ^aree bun 
died and fif^ juars, after ^e time of Moses. 

X come now to speak of the historical and chronol(^eal 
evidence. The chronology that X shall use it the Bible 
chronology , for I mean not to ^ out of the Bible for 
evidence of any thing, but to moke tho Biblo Itself prove 
histonc^y and cbiOTologically, that Motes Is not the 
onffior of the books asonbed to him. It is, therefore, 
proper that I inform the render, (such an one at least as 
may not have the opportunl^ of knowing it,) that in the 
larger Bibles, and t\to in some smaller there Is a 
•enes of chronology printed in the margin of evi-ry page, 
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for the purpo&o of showing how long the historical matters 
stated m each pi^e happened, or are supposed to hare 
happened, before UJirist, and, consequently, the distance of 
time between one historical circumstance and another. 

I began with the book of Genesis. In the 14th chapter 
of Genesis, the writer gives an account of Lot being taken 
prisoner in a battle between tlie four kings against tve, and 
carried off, and that when the account of Lot being taken 
came to Abraham, he armed all his household and marched 
to rescue Lot from the captois ; and that ho pursued them 
unto Dan (ver. 14 ) 

To show in what manner this expression of pwrsuvng 
them unto Dan applies to the case m question, I will refer 
to two circumstances, the one in America, the other in 
France The city now called New York, in America, was 
origina^ New Amsterdam ; and the town in France, lately 
called Havie Marat, was before called Havre de Grace 
New Amsterdam was changed to Now York in the year 
1664 ; Havre de Grace to Havre Marat in 1793. Should^ 
therefore, any writing be found, though without date, in 
which the name of New-York sboula be mentioned, it 
would be certain evidence that such a writing could not 
have been written before, and must have been written after 
New Amsterdam was changed to New York, and conse- 
^juently not till after the year 1664, or at least during the 
-course of that year. And, in like manner, any dateless 
writing, with the name of Havre Marat, would be certain 
evidence that such a writing must have been written after 
Havre de Grace became Havre Marat, and consequently 
not till after the year 1793, or at least during the course of 
that year. 

I now come to the application of those cases, and to Bho\f 
that there was no such place as Dan^ till many years after 
the death of Moses ; and consequently, that Moses could 
not be the writer of the book of Genesis, where this ac- 
count of pursuing them unto Dam> is given 

The place that is called Dan m the Bible was originally 
a town of the Gentiles, called Laish , and when the tribe 
of Dan seixed upon this town, they changed its name to 
Dan, m commemoration of Dan, who was the father of that 
tribe, and the great grandson of Abraham. 

To estabhsh this m proof, it is necessaiy to refer from 
Genesis to the 18th chapter of the book called the Book of 
fudges. It 18 there said (v^er. 27) that they (the Danites) 
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«sme xtnio Laxfh to apeopU that v^rt ctnd jec w e, and 
iSey mde ih«m xmtjC tM 6dg^ of the noord (the Bible i« 
filled with murder) and htnCod w uw^ wUhfire^ and Mw 
InsiU a ctty^ (ver S8,) and dwelt therefn, and they ocdUd tXi 
name the cdy Dan^ qfiiir the name qf Dan^ ihetr fathetj 
hcndbeit the name cf iM diy was Zatsh at the first. 

This account of the Daiutes tmV^ng posBeeslon of Tiniah 
and changing it to Bam is placed in the Booh of Judgei 
unmedlutelj^ after the death of Samson- Bie death of 
Baaneon Is said to have happened 1120 years before Ohnst, 
and that of Moses 1461 t^ore Ohnst, and, therefore, ao* 
cording to the historical arrangement the place was not 
called Ban till 881 years after the death of Moses. 

There is a atrikmg confusion between the histoncal and 
the chronological arrangement in the Book of Jndg^ Bie 
five last chapters, as they stand in the book, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, are put chronologically before all the prewding cMp* 
ters, they are made to be 28 years before the 16th chap- 
ter, 266 before the 16th, 246 before the 18th, 19B before the 
9th, 90 before the 4th, and 15 years before the first chapter 
This shows the nncertMn and fabnlons state of the Bible. 
According to the chronological arrangement, the taking of 
Laiah and giving it the name, of Ban. is made to be 20 years 
after the death of Joshnm who was tne encceesor of Motes, 
and by the hiatonoal order as it stands in the book, it is 
made to be 806 years after the death of Joshna, ana 881 
after that of Mora , but they both exclude Moeea from 
being the wntor of Qenesia, becanse, according to either 
of the statements, no such place as Ban existed m the time 
of Mora, and tlierefore the WTiter of Genesis must have 
been some person who lived after the town of Laiah had 
the name of Ban, and who that peraoa was, nobody knows, 
and ooDseqnently the Book of Ueneeis is anonymous and 
without authority 

I proceed now to state another point of historical and 
chronological evidence, and to show therefrom, as In the 
preceding case, that Mora is not the author of the book of 
Genesis. 

In the 86th chapter of Genesis there is given a «nealogy 
of the BODS and descendants of Esau, who are call^ Edom- 
ites, and also a list, by name, of the of Edom , In eon- 
merabng of which, it is said, verse 81, ^ And these are 
the Icings tlwi reignM in Edoin, before there reigned ang 
iing over the ohUdren gf lsrady 
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Now, were auy dntolesa writings to be found, in wbioh, 
■peaking of any post events, the writer should say, these 
things happonea before there was an^ Congress in America, 
or before there was any Convention in France, it would be 
evidence that such writings could not have been written 
before, and could only be written after there was a Con- 
gress in Amenca, or a Convention in France, as the case 
might be ; and, conseq^uently, that it could not be written 
by any person who died before there was a Congress in the 
one countiy, or a Convention in the other. 

Notliing 18 more liequent, os well in history as in con- 
versation, than to refer to a fact in the room of a date : it 
16 most natural so to do, because a fact fixes itself in the 
memoiy bettei thou a date , secondly, because the fact in- 
cludes the dote, and selves to excite two ideas at once , and 
this manner of speaking by circumstances implies as posi- 
tively that the fact alluded to is as if it was so ex- 
pressed. When a person speaking upon any matter, says, 
it was before I was mairied, or betore my son was bom, or 
before I w#nt to Araei ica, or before I went to France, it is 
absolutely understood, and intended to be understood, that 
he has been married, that he has had a son, that he has 
been in America, or been in Fiance Language does not 
admit of using this mode of expression in any other sense ; 
and whenever such an expression is found any where, it can 
only be understood in the sense in which only it could have 
been used. 

The passage, therefore, that I have quoted — “that these 
are the mngs that reigned in Edom, before there reigned 
amy king over the children of Israel,’^ could only have been 
written after the first king began to reign over them ; and, 
consequently, that the Book of Genesis so far from having 
been written by Moses, could not have been written till 
the time of Saul at least This is the positive sense of the 
passage ; but the expression, any king, impbes more kings 
than one, at least it implies two, and this will carry it to 
the time of David; and, if taken in a general sense, it 
carries itself thiough all the time of the Jewish monarchy. 

Had we met with this verse in any part of the Bible 
that -professed to have been written after kings begam to 
reign in Israel, it would have been impossible not to nave 
seen the appbcation of it It happens then that this is the 
case: the two books of Chromcles, which gave a history 
of all the kings of Israel, are ^qfessedlyy as well as iii fisot 
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written after the Jewish monarchy began , and this rerte 
that I have quoted, and all the remaining verses of the 86th 
chj^ter of GenesiB, are, ’irord for word, in the firat chapter 
of Chronicles, beginning at tlie 48d verae. 

It was witn conflifltencj that the wnter of the Chronicles 
could as he has eaid, let Ohron chap u ver 48, Thesd 
are tJte ibno* iJiat retgiud \n Sdom^ h^ore there retried anjf 
hng over the ehxldren qf IrraeL because he was going to 

S ve, and has given a list of the kings that bad reigned in 
rael, but as it is impossible that the same exprewon 
oonld have been need before that period, it is as certain as 
anj thi^ con be proved from hlatoncal langnage, that this 
part of (^nesis is taken &om Chronicles, ana that G^eneEi8 is 
not so old os Chronicles, and probably not so old as the book 
of Homer, or at jEa<m’6 Fables, admitting Homer to have 
been, as the tables of chronology state, oontemporarv widi 
David or Solomon, and uFsop to have lived alrant the end 
of the Jewish monarchy 

Take awav from G^esis the belief that Hoses was the 
anthor, on which onlv the strange belief that It is the word 
of God has stood, and there remains nothli^ of Genesis bat 
an anonymous book of stories, fables, ana traditionary or 
invented abenrdibee, or of downright hoe. Tbe story of 
five and the seipenL and of Koah and his ark. drops to a 
level with the Arabian Tales, without the merit of being 
entertaining, and the account of men living to eight and 
nine hondrea yean beoomes as fabulous as the immortally 
of tbe giants of the Hythology 

Besides, the clmrooter of Moses, as stated n the Bible, 
is the most horrid that can be imagined. If those aocoUnti 
be true, he was the wretch that first began and carried on 
wan on the score, or on pretence of religion, and under 
that mask, or that infatiiatJ<'D, cominitled the meet nnez 
emnled atrocities that are to be found in the history of any 
nation, of which I will state only one instance. 

"When the Jewish army retorned from one of thoir mnr 
dering and plnndonng oxcnnlons, the account goes on as 
follows Nnmben, cha^xxxu ver 18 

“ And Hoses, and Eleozor tbe priest, and all the princes 
of the congregation, went forth to meet thorn without 
camp, and Moses was wroth with the officers of the host, 
with the captains over thousands, and captains over bun* 
drods, which come from tbe battle, and Moses said onto 
them, Save ye eavtd all the wmen altvef behold, these 
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cateed the children of Israel, through the council of Ba- 
laam, to commit trespass against the Lord in the matter of 
Peor, add there was a plague among the congregation of 
the Lord Kow therefore, MU every male among the litUe 
ones^ and MU every wommi that hath Tcnown a man ty tying 
with him • hut all the wojn£7i-childrvn that ham not hnoum 
a man hy lying with him keep alive for yourselves. 

Among the detestable villams that in anj period of the 
world have disgraced the name of man, it is impossible to 
find a gi eater than Moses, if this account be true Here is 
an Older to butcher the boys, to massacre the mothers, ana 
debauch the daughters 

Let any mother put herself m the situation of those 
mothers , one child murdered, another destined to violation, 
and herself in the hands of an executioner; let any daughter 
put herself m the situation of those daughters, destined as 
a prey to the muiderers of a mother and a brother, and 
what will be then feelmgs ? It is m vain that we attempt 
to impose upon nature, foi nature will have her course, and 
the religion that tortuies all her social ties is a false religion. 

After this detestable order, follows an account of the 
plunder taken, and the manner of dividmg it ; and here it 
IS that the profaneness of piiestly hypocnsy mcreases the 
catalogue of dimes Yerse 37, *' And the Lordls tribute 
of the sheep was six hundred and threescore and fifteen ; 
and the beeves was thirty and »ix thousand, of which the 
Lordls tribute was threescore and twelve; and the asses 
were thirty thousand, of which the Lord’s tribute was three- 
score and one ; and the persons were thirty thousand, of 
which the Lord’s tribute was thirty and two.” In short, 
the matters contained in this chapter, as well as m many 
other parts of the Bible, are too horrid for humanity to 
read, or foi decency to heai ; for it appears, from the 35th 
verse of this chapter, that the number of women-children 
consigned to debauchery by the order of Moses was thirty- 
two thousand. 

People m general know not what wickedness there is in 
this pretended word of God Brought up in habits of su- 
perstition, tliey take it foi granted that the Bible is true, 
and that it is good, they peimit themselves not to doubt 
of it, and they cairy the ideas they form of the benevolence 
of the Almighty to the book which they have been taught 
to believe was written by his authority. Good heavens I 
It is quite another thing ; it is a book of lies, wickedness, 
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and blasphemy , for ■n’hat (san be greater blasphemy 
thftp to aaoribe the Tnokedneaa of man to the oraers of 
the Almighty? 

Bat to return to my snbject, that of showing that Hoees 
is not the author of the boohs ascribed to him, and that the 
Bible IS BpuriouB. Ihe two instances X have tlready given 
•would be sufficient, without any ad^tional evidence, to 
invalidate the authenticity of any book that pretended to 
be four or five hundred years more ancient than thenmtters- 
It speaks of, or refers to. as facts ^ for in the case of pursu 
xngihem urUo i?an, ana of iht hmgt ihai rtigrud over Iht 
owZcirtfn qf IsmAf not even the fliniy pretence of prophesy 
can be pleaded. The expreesions are in the preter teuscL 
and it would be downn^t idiotiam to say that a mnn coola 
pTOphety m the preter tense. 

But there are many other passagea scattered throughout 
those books that mute in the same point uf evidence. It is 
said m Kzodus, (another of the books aeonbed to Hoses,) 
chap XTL verse “ And the chUdren of Isreel did eat 
manna unfsf they oame to a land %nhcib%Ud, they did eat 
manna xtnHL they came onto ike hordert qf the land qf 
Chnaan. 

‘Whether the okHdren of Israel ate Tnanna or not, or what 
man na -was, or whether it •was any thing more than a kind 
of fhnguB or small mushroom, or other vegetable substance 
©ommon to that part of the country, makee nothing to my 
argument , oil that I mean to show is, that it is not Hoeea 
that could •write this account, because the account extends 
itself Imond the life and time ot Hos^ Hoses, according 
to the Bible, (but It is such a book of lies and ooutradictioBS 
there Is no Imowing which part to believe, or whether any,! 
dies m the •wildetnees, and n«vex came upon, the bordeta <n 
the land of Oanaon , and, oonse9nent]y, it could not be he 
that sold •what the chUdren ^ Irreel or what they ate 
when they came there. This acoonnt of eating manna, 
which they tell us was •written by Hoses, extends itself to 
the Umo of Joshua, the enccessor of Hoses, as appears by 
the account given in the book of Joehoa, after tno children 
of brael had passed the river Jordan, and come unto the 
borders of the land of Canaan Joshua, chap v verse li. 
^And manna oeaeed onihemotrotD.qflerihevhadeaUn 
qf iJie oW com of the land, nexther Aoa the ^Mdren <f 
lerael rruuxna any fTtore, InU iltey dxd tai cf ih* j ruii qf w 
Ukndqf Caruionihily^'^ 
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But a more lemarkable instance than this occurs in 
Deuteronomy ; which, while it shows that Moses could not 
be the wnter of that book, shows also the fabulous notions 
that prevailed at that time about giants. In the third chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy, among the conquests said to be maae 
by Moses, is an account of the tatnng of Og, king ^ of 
Bashan, ver. li “For only Og, king of^Bashan, remamed 
)f the race of giants; behold, his bedstead was a bedstead 
of iron ; is it not m Babbath of the children of Ammon ? 
nine cubits was the length thereof, and four cubits the 
breadth of it, after the cubit of a man ” A cubit is 1 foot 
9 SSSlOOOths inches ; the length, therefore, of the bed was 16 
feet 4 mches, and the breaam 7 feet 4 inches • thus much 
for this giant’s bed. How for the historical part, which, 
though the evidence is not so direct and positive, as in the 
former cases, it is nevertheless very presumable and cor 
roboratmg evidence, and is better, than the Ifesl evidence or 
the contrary side. 

The wnter, by way of proving the existence of this giant, 
.refers to his bed, as an cmoimt relio, and says, is it not in 
Rabbath (or Rabbah) of the children of Ammon ? meanmg 
that it is ; for such is frequently the Bible method of affirm- 
ing a thing But it could not be Moses that said this, be- 
cause Moses could know nothmg about Rabbah, nor of 
what was in it Rabbah was not a city belonging to this 

S ant king, nor was it one of the cities that Moses took. 

le knomedge, therefore, that this bed was at Rabbah, 
and of the particulars of its dimensions, must be referred 
to the time when Rabbah was taken, and this was not till 
four hundred years after the death of Moses; for which, 
gee 2 Sam cham xu ver. 26 “And Joab (David’s general) 
fought against JRdbbah of the ohUd/ren of Armnon, and took 
the royal city.” 

As I am not undertaking to pomt out all the contradic- 
tions in time, place and circumstance, that abound in the 
books ascribed to Moses, and which prove to a demonstra- 
tion that those books could not be written by Moses, nor in 
the time of Moses : I proceed to the book of Joshua, and 
to show that Joshua is not the author of that book, and 
that it is anonymous and without authoiity. The evidence 
I shall produce is contained m the book itself , I will not 
go out of the Bible for proof agamst the supposed authen- 
ticity of the Bible. False testimony is always good against 
itself 
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Joshua, according to the first chapter of Joshua, -was the 
immediate successor of Moses, he "was, moreoTer a mili- 
tarj man, ■which Moses was not^ and he continued as chief 
of the people of Israel S6 years , that is, from the time that 
Moses die^ which acoormng to the Bible ohronolo^ was 
1461 years before Ohnst, until 1426 years before Uhnst, 
when, according to the eame chronology, Joshua died 
therefore we find in this book, said to ha've been written 
by Joshua reference to fads dont after the death of Joshua, 
it 18 evidence that Joshua could not be the author and 


also that the book could not have been written till after the 
time of the latest fact which it records. As to the charac- 
ter of the book, it is homd , it is a mibtary history of ra 
pine and m'order, as savage and brutal as those recorded 
of has predecessor in villainy and hypoensy, Moses, and 
^6 blasphemy consista, as in the former books, in asenb- 
ing those deeds to the order of the Almighty 
^ the first place, the book of Joshua, as is the case in 
the preceding dooIm is written in the third person , it is 
the ^tonan of Joshua that speaks, for it would have 
been absurd and Tainglonooe tnat Joshua should say of 
himself, as is said of nun in the last verse of the sixth 
chapter that kts fame teas noi»ed ihrwghout all iJid covn- 
try " I now come more inunediatelj to the proof. 

In the 24th chapter ver it is said that Israel 
served the Xxird all the di^ of Joshua, and aU the daya q/ 
ihe dders that overUvtd iJoahvcL Now, in the name of 
common sense, can it be that Joshua relates what people 
had done after ho was dead ? This account must not only- 
have been -written by some histonan that lived alter Josh 
uaJmt that lived olfio after the elders that outlived JosLua. 

There are several passages of a general meaning -with 
respect to time scattered uuroucLout the book of Joshua, 
that camea the tune in which uie book -was -written to a 
distance from the time of Joshua, but -without marking by 
exclusion any particular time, os m the passage almve 
quoted In that passage, the time that intervoned be 
tween the death of Joshua and the death of the elders is 
excluded descriptively and absolutely, and the ovidonco 
aubstautiates that the book could not Lave been wntlon 
till after the death of the lost 
But though the passages to which I allude and which I 
am going to quote do not designate onv particular tunc by 
exclusion, they imply a time far more distant from the days 
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of Joshua, than is contained between the death of Joshua 
and the death of the eldeis Such is the passage, chap. 
X vei 14 , where, after giving an account that the sun 
stood still upon Gibeon, and the moon in the valley of 
Ajalon, at the command of Joshua, (a tale only fit to 
amuse childien) the passage says, “And theie was no 
day like that, befoie it, noi after it, that the Loid 
heaikened to the voice of a man ” 

This tale of the sun standing still upon Mount Gibeon, 
and the moon in the valley of Ajalon, is cue of those 
fables that detects itself Such a ciicumstauce could not 
have happened without being known all ovei the world 
One hall would have wondered why the sun did not use, 
and the othei why it did not set, and the tradition of it 
would be universal, whereas there is not a natron in the 
world that knows any thing about it But why must the 
moon stand still? What occasion could there be for 
moordight in the daytime, and that too while the sun 
shined ? As a poetical figure, the whole is well enough , 
it IS akin to that m the song of Deborah and Baiuk, The 
^tais in then couises foiight against Siseia , but it is inferior 
to the figurative declaration of Mahomet to the persons 
whe came to expostulate with him on his going on, Wert 
thou, said he, to come to me with the sun in thy right hand 
and the moon in thy left, it should not alter my cai eei For 
Joshua to have exceeded Mahomet, he should have put 
the sun and moon one in each pocket, and earned them 
as Guy Faux earned his dark lantern, and taken them 
out to shine as he might happen to want them 

The sublime and the ridiculous are often so nearly 
related that it is difficult to class them separately One 
step above the sublime makes the ridiculous, and one 
step above the ridiculous makes the sublime again, the 
account, however, abstracted from the poetical fancy, 
shows the ignorance of Joshua, for he should have com- 
manded the earth to have stood still 

The time implied by the expression aftei it, that is, after 
that day, bemg put in comparison with all the time that 
passed before it, must, in order to give any expressive sig- 
mfication to the passage, mean a qi eat length of time — for 
example, it would have been ridiculous to have said so the 
next day, or the next week, or the next month, oi the next 
year , to give, therefore, meaning to the passage, compara- 
tive with the wonder it relates, and the prior time it 
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alludes to it must mean oentunes of years less ho-w- 
ever than one would be tnflmg, and lees than two would 
be barely admiBsible 

A distant, but general time is also e:roressed in the 8th 
chapter, where, after uu Evooount of the takmg the 

caty of Ai, it is said, ver So^th, “And Joshua burned Ai, 
and made it an heap for ever a desolation wdo thxs dan j 
and ver 29 where speaking of the king of Ai 

whom Joshua had hanged, and buned at the entering of 
the gate, it is said And he raised thereon a great heap 
of stones, which remaineth unto this day that is hnto the 
day or time m which the writer of the book of Joshua bred 
And again, in the 10th chapter where, after speaking of 
the five fangs whom Joshua had hanged on five trees and 
then thrown in a cave, it is said, “And he laid great stones 
on the cave a mouth, which remain unto this very day 

In enumerating the several exploits of Joshua, and of 
the tribes, and of the places which they conquered or at 
tempted it is said, o. xv ver 68 As for the Jehusite^ 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the children of Judah could 
not drive them out, but the Jebusites dwell with the 
ohildreu of Judah oi Jenaaltm unto ths day The ques- 
tiou upon this passage is, at what time did the Jebusites 
and the children of Judah dwell together at Jerusalem? 
As this matter occurs again in the fi^ chapter of Judges, 
I shall reserve my observations till I come to that part 

Having thus shown from the book of Joshua itself 
without any auxiliarr evidence whatever that Joshua is 
not the author of that book, and that it is anonymous and 
consequently without authon^ I proceed as before- 
mentioned to the book of Judges. 

The book of Judges is anonymous on the face of it 
and therefor© ove^he pretence is wanting to call it the 
word of God , it has not so much os a nominal voucher 
it 18 altogether ^therless. 

This book begins with the same expression as the book 
of Joshua. That of Joshua bomns chap, i ver 1 Koto 
c^cT the death of i/ewe# do. and this of the Judms befpus, 
Koto rifter the death of Joahva Ac. This, and the simi 
lanty of style between the two books indicate that they 
are the work of the same author but who ho was, is alto 
gather unknown the only point that the book proves is, 
^nt the author lived long after the time of Joshna for 
though it tegius os if it followed Immediately after hti 
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death, the second chapter is an epitome or abstract of the 
whole book, which, according to the Bible chronology, ex- 
tends its histoiy through a space of 306 yeais , that is, 
from the death of Joshua, 1426 years before Christ, to the 
death of Samson, 1120 years before Chiist, and only 26 
years before Saul went io seeL his father's asses, and was 
made Idng But there is good reason to believe, that it 
was not written till the time of David, at least, and that 
the book of Joshua was not written before the same time 

In the first chapter of Judges, the writer, after announc- 
ing the death of Joshua, proceeds to tell what happened 
between the chrldren of tf udah and the natrve rnhabitants 
of the land of Canaan In this statement, the writer, hav- 
ing abruptly mentioned Jerusalem in the 7th verse, says 
immediately after, m the 8th verse, by way of explanation, 
“Now the children of Judah had fought against Jerusa- 
lem, and iahen it,” consequently this book could not have 
been written before Jerusalem had been taken. The reader 
will recollect the quotation I have just before made from 
the 15th chapter of Joshua, vei 63, where it sard that the 
Jebusiies divell with the children of Judah at Jeiicsalem at 
this day ; meaning the time when the book of J oshua was 
written 

The evidence I have already produced, to prove that the 
books I have hitherto treated of were not written by the 
persons to whom they are ascribed, nor till many years 
after their death, if such persons ever lived, is already so 
abundant, that I can afford to admit this passage with less 
weight than I am entitled to draw from it For the case 
is, that so far as the Bible can be credited as a history, the 
city of Jerusalem was not taken till the time of David , 
and, consequently, the books of Joshua, and of Judges, 
were not written till after the commencement of the reign 
of David, which was 370 years after the death of Joshua. 

The name of the city, that was afterwards called Jeru- 
salem, was originally Jehus, or Jebusi, and was the capital 
of the Jebusites The account of David’s taking this city is 
given in 2 Samuel, chapter v ver 4, <fec , also in 1 Chron 
chap XIV vei 4, &c There is no mention in any part of 
the Bible that it was ever taken before, nor any account 
that favors such an opinion It is said, either in Samuel or 
m Chronicles, that they utterly destroyed men, ivomen and 
children , that they left not a soul to breathe, as is said of 
their other conquests , and the silence here observed im- 
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plies that it was taken by capitulation^ and that the Jebu- 
sites, tbe native mhabitante, continued to live in the place 
after it was taken. The account, therefore mven in Joshua, 
that the JebusdM dtodl toith the diUdttn qf Judah ai Jerusa- 
lem at this day correspondfl to no other tune than after the 
taking the city by David. 

Having now shown that eveiy book in the Bible from 
Genesis to Judges is without authentioiW, I come to the 
book of Euth an idle bungling story, foolishly told, no 
body knows by whom, about a stroUmg country-girl creep- 
ing slyly to bed to ber cousin Boa*. Pretty stuff mdeed 
to be c^ed the word of Qodl It le, however one of the 
best books m the Bible, for it is free from murder and 


rapine. 

I come next to the two books of Samuel and to show 


authority 

To be convinced that these books have been written 


writer ^ves of Saul going to seek bis father s asses and 
of hiB mtemew with Somnel, of whom Satff went to in* 
qaire about those lost asses, as foolish people now a-days 
go to a conjuror to inquire after lost things. 

The writer in relating this story of Saul. Somnel and 
the asses does not tell it os n thing that had just then hap- 
pened, but as an ancient dory %n tne time this iortter Utea . 
lor he tells it in the langungo or terms used at the time that 
Samuel lived which obliges the writer to explain the stoiT 
in the terms or language used in the time the loriter lived. 

Snmuol in the account given of him in the first of those 
books, chap ir. is called uieseer, and it la by this term 
mat Saul inquires after him vor 11 " And as they (Saul 
and his servant) wont up the hill to the city they found 
young maidens going ont to draw water and they said 
nnto them Is the seer here? Saul then went nccortllng 
to the direction of those maidens and met Samuel witliont 
knowing him and said nnto him ror 18 Tell mo I pray 
thee whore the seer s house i* ? and Somnel answered oaul, 
and said I am the seer " 

As the wntorof the book of Samuel relates these ques- 
tions and answeiB, in the language or manner of spealdng 
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used in the time they are said to have been spoken , and as 
that manner of speaking was out of use when this author 
wiote, he found it necessaiy, in oidei to make the stoiy un- 
derstood, to explain the teims in which these questions and 
answers are spoken, andh6doesthisinthe9thveise,wheie 
he says, '^hefot c-time, in Isiael, when a man went to inquire 
of God, thus he spake, Come, let us go to the seer , foi he 
that IS now called a piophet, was hef o') e-time called a seei.” 
This proves, as I have befoie said, that this story of Saul, 
Samuel, and the asses, was an ancient story at the time the 
book of Samuel was written, and consequently Samuel did 
not write it, and that that book is without authenticity 
But if we go fui thei into those books the evidence is still 
more positive that Samuel is not the writer of them. , for 
they relate thmgs that did not happen till several years 
after the death oi Samuel Samuel died befoie Saul, foi the 
1st Samuel, chap xxviii, tells, that Saul, and the witch of 
Endoi coujuied Samuel up after he was dead, yet the his- 
tory of the matters contained in those books is extended 
through the remaining part of Saul’s life, and to the latter 
end of the life of David, who succeeded Saul The ac- 
count of the death and burial of Samuel (a thing which he 
could not write himself) is related in the 26th chapter of 
the first book of Samuel, and the chionology affixed to 
this 'chapter makes this to be 1060 years before Chiist , 
yet the histo]^ of this frst book is brought down to 1066 
years before Christ , that is, till the death of Saul, which 
was not till four years after the death of Samuel 

The second book of Samuel begins with an account of 
things that did not happen till four years after Samuel 
wab dead , for it begins with the reign of David, who suc- 
ceeded Saul, and it goes on to the end of David’s reign, 
which was forty-three years after the death of Samuel , 
and, therefore', the books aie in themselves positive evi- 
dence that they “were not -written by Samuel 

I have now gone through all the books in the first part 
of the Bible, to which the names of persons are affixed, as 
being the authois of those books, and which the church, 
styling' itself the Christian church, have imposed upon the 
world as the writings of Moses, J oshua and Samuel , and 
I have detected and proved the falsehood of this imposi- 
tion ' And now, ye priests, of every description, who have 
preached and written against the' foimer part of the 
of SeoisdVi,' '-what 'have ye to say? Will ye, with ^ this 
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mflae of oTidence sgamat jon and Btanng yon in the face, 
■till hfiye the atanrance to tnaroh into jonr pnlpltB, and 
oontinne to unpoee theae boo^ on ^nr congregations ai 
^e works of wptnd jwwntfjv, and tne word of Wod, when 
It Is as evident as demonstration can TnnVn troth appear, 
that the persons who, ye say, are the authors, are not the 
authors, and that ye Imow not who the anthors ore. What 
riiadow of pretence havojro now to produce for continumg 
the blasphemous fhiud t Viniat have ye BtSl to offer against 
the pnre and moral rehrion of Beism, in snpport of your 
system of falsehood, idolatry and pretended revelanont 
Had the cruel and murderous orders, with which tiie Bible 
IS filled, and the numberless torturing ezeonbons of men, 
women, and cMldreu, in ooneeqnence of thoee orders, been 
ascribed to some friend, wboee memory yon revered you 
would have glowed with sabsfaotiDn at detecting the uW- 
hood of the charge, and gloried in defending ms ii^nred 
fame It Is because ye are sunk in the crue^ of suw 
sUtJon, or feel no mtereat in the honor of your Creator, that 
ye list^ to the homd tales of the Bible, or bear them with 
aaTIous indifference. The evidence I have produced, and 
shall stEU produce in the course of this work, to prove that 
the Bible is without authority, will, whilst it wounds the 
■tubbornnesB of a pnest, rebeve and tranqnilixe the minds 
of minions . It win ffee them from aU those bard thoughts 
of the Almigh^ whicdi prit«toraft and the Bible had in 
fosed into minds,, and which stood in everlasting op- 
position to an their ideas of bis morel Justioe and benerO' 
lence. 

I come now to the two books of lOnga. and the two 
books of Ohronicles. Ihoso books are oltoretner historical, 
and are chiefly confined to the livca and acUons of the 
Jewish kings, who in general were a parcel of rascals , but 
these are matters with which we have no more concern, 
than wo have with the Boman ompepors, or Homeris account 
of the Trojan wax Besides which, as those worts are 
anonymous, and as wo know nothlim of the writer, or of 
his cnaractor, it is impossible for us to know what degToe 
of credit to give to the matters related therein, fike 
all other anemt historic^ thoy appear to be a Jnmblo of 
fable and of fact, and oi probaote and of improbable 
things, bnt which, distance m time and place, ana ohai^ 
of emoumstances in the world, hare rendered obsolete ana 
uninteresting. 
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Tlic cliief nsc I ehnll mnke of (boso booke, will be that 
of comparing them with each oilier, and with other parte 
of the Bible, to show the confusion, contradiction, and 
cmelh' in this protended word of God 

Tlie first l)oi»k of Kings begins with the reign of Solo* 
mon, which, according to (ho Bible Chronology, was 1015 
reare before Christ ; and the second book ends 688 yean 
before Christ, being a little after the reign of Zedekiah, 
whom Kebnehadnezrar, after taking Joriiealem and con- 
quering the Jews, earned captive to Babylon. The two 
books inclndo a space of 4:27 years. 

TIio two books of Chronicles are a history of the same 
times, and in general of tlio same persons, by another 
author ; for it would be absurd to suppose that tiie 
same author wrote the history twice over The first 
book of Clironiclcs (after giving the genealogy from 
Adam to Saul, which takes up the first nine miapters) 
begins with the reign of Davia ; and the last book ends 
as in the last book of Kings, soon after the reign of Zede- 
kiah, about 68S years before Christ The two last verses 
of the last chaptei bring the history 62 years more forward, 
that 18 , to 586. But these verses do not belong to the 
book, as I shall show when I come to speak of the book of 
Ezra. 

The two books of Kings, besides the history of Saul, 
David and Solomon, who reigned over all Israel, contain 
an abstract of the lives of seventeen kings and one queen, 
who are styled kings of Judah, and of nineteen, who are 
styled kings of Israel ; for the Jewish nation, immediately 
on the death of Solomon, split into two parties, who chose 
separate kings, and who earned on most rancorous wars 
against each other 

Those two books are little more than a history of assas- 
sinations, treachery and wars The cruelties that the Jews 
had accustomed themselves to practise on the Canaanites, 
whose country they had savagely invaded under a pre- 
tended gift from God, they afterwards practised as furiously 
on each other Scarcely half their kings died a natural 
death, and, in some instances, whole families were de- 
stroyed to secure possession to the successor, who, after a 
few yearn, and sometimes only a few months, or les^ 
shared the same fate In the tenth chapter of the second 
book of Kings, an account is given of two baskets full of 
children’s beads, seventy in number, being exposed at the 
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matt of eridence agsiuBt yon and Btaring yon In the face, 
■tni have the aaBurance to m&roh into your pnlpita, and 
oontinne to impoee theee hooka on your congre^tioniL aa 
the vorka of tngptred pmmau, and the word of God, when 
it IS aa emdent aa demonatmtion can make truth appear, 
that the persona who, ye say, are the authors, are ivA 
authors, and that ye Imow not who the authors are. 'What 
shadow of pretence have^ now to produce for cjontinuiiii 
the blasphemous fraud 1 What have ye BtQl to offer egainn 
the pure and moral religion of Deiam, in support of your 
system of felsehood, Idolatry and pretended revelation I 
Had the omel and murderous orders, with which the Bible 
a filled, and the numberles torturing execuhons of men, 
women, and cHldrea, In consequence of those orders, been 
ascribed to some friend, whose memory you revere^ you 
would have glowed with satisfaction at detecting the fiuse* 
hood of the charge, and gloried in defending ms injured 
fame It Is because ye are sunk in the crowty of super* 
Btitloa, or feel no interest In the honor of your Creator, that 
ye listen to the homd tales of the Bible, or bear them with 
eallous mdifference. The evidence I have prodneod, and 
liall still produce in the course of this work, to prove that 
the Bible is without authori^, wQl, whilst it wounds the 
stubbornnes of a priest, reheve and tranqnilize the minds 
of ndlUons j It wiU free them from all those hard thoughts 
of the Almighty which priestcraft and the Bible had in 
ftised into their mlnds^ and which stood in everlasting op* 
poeltiou to aQ their ideas of his moral jnstlee and benero- 
lence. 

I oomo now to the two books of Kings, and the two 
books of Ohroniolea. Those books are altogotner historical, 
and are chiefly confined to the lives and aodons of the 
Jewish kings, who in general wore a parcel of raacaU, hut 
these are raatten with which we have no more concern, 
than we have with the Homan emperois, or Homeris account 
of the Trojan war Beddos which, as those worla are 
anonymous, and as wo know nothing of the writer, or of 
bis cnaractoT, it it Impossiblo for us to know what degree 
of credit to give to the matters related thoroin. Like 
ail other ancient historicfc they appear to be a jnmblo of 
fable and of fact, and of probable and of Improbable 
things, but which, distance m time and place, ana change 
crf e&cumstances m the world, bare rendered obsolete a^ 
uninteresting. 
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Tlio cliief nec I elmll innko of those hooks, will be that 
of comparing them with each other, and with other part* 
of the Bible, to sliow the confusion, contradiction, and 
cmeltv in this pretended word of God 

Tlie first bov.k of lungs begins with the reign of Solo- 
mon, which, according to tlio Bible Chronology, was 1015 
rears before Christ ; and the second book ends 588 yean 
before Christ, being a little after the reign of ^dekiah, 
whom Nebnchadnozrnrj after taking Jornsalom and con- 
quering the Jews, earned captive to Babylon. The two 
books include a space of 427 years 

Tlio two books of Clironicles are a history of the same 
times, and in general of the same persons, by another 
author ; for it would bo absurd to suppose that the 
same author wrote the history twice over. TJie first 
book of Clironicles (afror giving the genealogy from 
A^dam to Saul, which takes up the first nine diapters) 
begins with the reign of David ; and the last book ends 
as in the last book of Kings, soon after the reign of Zede- 
kiali, about 58S years before Cbnst. The two last verses 
of the last chapter bring the history 62 years more forward, 
that is, to 636 But these verses do not belong to the 
book, as I shall show when I come to speak of the book of 
Ezra. 

Die two books of Kings, besides the history of Saul, 
David and Solomon, who reigned over Israel, contain 
an abstract of the lives of seventeen kings and one queen, 
who are styled kings of Judah, and of nineteen, who are 
styled kings of Israel ; for the Jewish nation, immediately 
on the death of Solomon, split into two parties, who chose 
separate kings, and who carried on most rancorous wars 
against each other 

Those two books are little more than a history of assas- 
sinations, treachery and wars The cmelties that the Jews 
had acenstomed themselves to practise on the Canaanites, 
whose country they had savagely invaded under a pre- 
tended gift from God, they afterwards practised as furiously 
on each other Scarcely half their Mngs died a natur^ 
death, and, in some mstances, whole families were de- 
stroyed to secure possession to the successor, who, after a 
few years, and sometimes only a few months, or less, 
shaied the same fate In the tenth chapter of the second 
book of Kings, an account is given of two baskets full of 
children’s beads, seventy in number, being exposed at tbo 



entrance of the atr , they were the children of Ahab 
and TTere mardered oy the orders of Johd, ■whom EUsha, 
the pretended man of Glod, had anointed to "be king over 
Israel on purpose to commit this bloody deed, and 
assESsinate ms predecessor And m the aoconnt of the 
reign of “NfftnaTin-Tn^ one of the tangs of Israel who had 
murdered Shallum, ■who had reigned but one month, it 
IS said, Kings, chap, xv ver 16 that Manaham smote 
the city of Tu>haah because they opened not the city to 
him, and aU im women. Huai toere therein that were With ^xld 
they nppaZ 

Ooula we permit ourselves to suppose that the 
Almighty would distanguish any nation of people by the 
name of Bla choeen people^ we must suppo^ that peo- 
ple to have been an example to all the rest of the world 
of the purest piety oud humanity, and not snoh a nation 
of mfflanfl and cnt-throats as the ancient Jews ■were , a 
people who corrupted by and copying after such mon 
stera and impostors as Mose^d and A^n, Joshua, Samuel, 
and David, had distinguished themselves ibove all others, 
on the face of the known earth for barbarity and wicked- 
ness. If we will not stubbornly shnt our eyes, iind steel 
our hearts, it u impossible not to see in spite of all that 
long-estabbflhed superstition imposes bpon the mind, 
that that ^ttenng appellation of Exa choeen pe^e is no 
other than a he the pneste and leaders of the Jews had 
invented to cover the baseness of their ovm characters , 
and which Ohnsfcion pnesta, sometimes as corrupt and 
often as cruel have professed to bebeve. 

The two books of Ohromolos are a repetition of the 
same entnea but the history is broken in several places, 
by the author leaving out the reign of some of their kings , 
and in this as well os lu that m Kings, there is such a 
frequent transition from kings of Judah to kincs of Israel, 
ana from kings of Israel to kings of Judah that the narra- 
tive is obscure in the reading. In the same book the 
histoiT Bomctimcs contradicts itself , for example in the 
socona book of Kings, chap i- ver 8 wo are told but in 
rather ambiguous terms that after the death of j^anali 
king of Israel, Jehorara orJoram (who ■was of the Louse 
of AhnW reigned in his stead in the sreond war John- 
ram or Jomm, son of Johoshaplmt kin^ of Judah , and in 
chap. nil. ver IG, of the same book, it is said and in the 
f/lhyearolJomTD thosonof Vhab klngoflsraohJohosha 
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phat being then king of Judah, began to reign ; that is, 
one chapter 8a;TO Joram of Judah began to reign in the 
second yea/r of Joram of larael ; and tbe other chapter say^ 
that Joram of Israel began to reign in the fifm yew of 
Joram of Judah 

Several of the most extraordinary matters related in one 
histojy, as having happened during the reign of such and 
'Sueli of their kings, aie not to be found m the other, in 
relating the leign of the same king ; for example, the two 
jQrst rival kings, after the death of Solomon, were Keho- 
boam and Jeroboam ; and m 1 Kings, chap xii. and xiiL, 
nn account is given of Jeroboam making an offering of 
burnt incense, and that a man who is there called a man 
of God, cned out against the altar, chap xiii. ver. 2 : 0 

altar I mtar I thus saith the Lord ; Behold, a child shall be 
bom to the house of David, Josiah by name, and upon thee 
shall he offer the priests of the high places, and burn in- 
oense upon thee, and men’s bones shall be burnt upon 
thee.” Verse 3 : “ And it came to pass, when king Jero- 
boam heard the saying of the man of God, which had cried 
against the altar in Bethel, that he put forth his hand from 
the altar, saying . Lay hold on him / and his hand which 
he put out against him dried so thod he covld riot pidl 
it agaim. to A^m.” 

One would think that such an extraordinary case as 
this,' (which IB spoken of as a judgment,) happenmg to the 
chief of one of the parties, ana that at the first moment of 
the separation of the Israehtes into two nations, would, if it 
had been true, have been recorded in both histories But 
though men, m latter times, have believed aU that the 
prophets ha/ve said unto th^, it does not appear these 
prophets or historians beheved each other, they Imew each 
other too well. 

A long account also is given m Kin gs about Elijah. 
It runs mrough several cnapters, and concludes with 
tellmg, 2 Kings, chap. li. ver. 11, “And it came to 
pass, as they (Elijah and Ehsha) still went on, and 
talked, that, behold, there appeared a chariot of jvre 
and horses of Jut'e^ and parted them both asunder, and 
Elijah went uphya whirlwind into hea/oen^^' Hum I this 
the author of Chronicles, miiaculous as the story is, makes 
no^ mention of, though he mentions Elijah oy name ; 
neither does he say any thmg of the story related in 
the second chapter of the same book of Kings, of a 
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parcel of duldrcn Elisba IxHd Amo, hold head, 

and tliat thii man qf thd^ ver 24, “tnrnM bade, and 
looked upon them, and euned them tn name qf ^ 
Lord, and there came forth two she hears ont the 
wood, and tore 'orty and two children of them." He 
also passes orer it ^ence the story told^ 9 Hings, chap 
xiiL, that when they were bniyint a man m the sepnkhi^ 
where EUaba had heen bnne^ it happened that the dead 
man, as they were lot ting him down, tver 91,) “ tonched 
the bones of Eliah^ ana he (the dead man) rstntMd^ on^ 
ttood •tqxfn Am feeir The stoiy doee not tell ns whether 
they bnned the man notwithstanding be reviTed and stood 
upon bis feet, or drew him up again. Upon all dieee 
stories, the writer of Ohronioles is as sUent as any wnter 
of the present day, who did not choose to be acoosed of 
{yiny, or at least of romanoing, would be abont stories of 
the same kind. 

But, however these two historians may differ from each 
other, with res^-ect to the tales related by either, they are 
sileDt alike with respect to those men sWled projmets, 
whose wntngs fill np the Jitter part of the Bible. T^iah, 
who lived in the time of Heaekiah, U mentioiied in Kin^ 
and ogam m Chronicles, when these hlstonans ore speaking 
of that reign , bat except in one or two instances at most, 
and those very slightly, none of the rest are so much as 

S oken of, or even hinted at, thougln according to the 
ible chrOTology, they hved within the tinio tnoae his- 
tories were written , some of them long before. If 
those prophets, as they are called, were men of sneh 
importance in their day, ns the compflers of the Bible, 
and priests and commentators have smeo represented them 
to be, how can It bo acconnted for, that not one of those 
histones sbonld say any thing abont them! 

The histoiy in the books of Kings and of Chronicles is 
broni^t forward, os I hare already said, to the year 688 be- 
fore Christ , it wiU, therefore, be proper to caamino which 
of these prophets lived before that period 

Here follows a table of all the prophets, with the times 
m which they bred before Christ, occordinc to the chro- 
nology affixea to the first chapter of each of the books of the 
propels and also of the number of years they lived 
b^oro the books of Kings and Chronicles wore written 
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Table 0 / ike Prophets^ with the time tn which they lived before 
Christy and also before the hooks of Kings and Ohronielet 
were written. 



Years 

Yra. before 


Nsmea. 

before 

Xings and 

ObservationB. 


Christ 

Chroniolea. 


Isaiah * 

760 

172 

mentioned 

Jeremiflb • 

629 

41 

( mentioned only in the 

J last chap of Chron. 

Ezekiel 

505 

7 

not mentioned. 

Daniel 

607 

19 

not mentioned. 

Hosea 

786 

97 

not mentioned. 

Joel 

800 

212 

not mentioned. 

imos 

780 

199 

not mentioned. 

0b»4iaii 

789 

199 

not mentioned. 

Jonah 

862 

274 

see the note * 

Miiah 

760 

162 

not mentioned. 

Nahum 

718 

126 

not mentioned. 

Habakkuk - 

620 

88 

not mentioned. 

Zephaniah - 

680 

42 

not mentioned. 

iL,lachi ) year 688 





This table is either not very honorable for the Bible 
historians, or not very honoiable for the Bible prophets ; 
and I leave to priests, and commentators, who are very 
learned in little things, to settle the point of ehqiiette be- 
tween the two , and to assign a reason, why the authors 
of Kin^s and Chronicles have tieated those piophets, 
whom in the former part of the Age of Reason, I have 
considered as poets, with as much degiading silence as 
any historian of the piesent day would tieat Peter Pindar 
I have' one observation more to make on the book of 
Chronicles , after which I shall pass on to review the 
remaining books of the Bible. 

In my observations on the book of Genesis, I have 
quoted a passage from the 36th chapter, verse 31, which 
evidently lefers to a time, aftei' that kings began to reign 
ovei the children of Israel , and I have shown that as this 
verse is veibatim the same as m Chronicles, chap i verse 
43, where it stands consistently with the order of history, 
which in Genesis it does not, that the verse in Genesis, and 

* In 2 Kings, chap iiv ver 26, the name of Jonah is mentioned on ac- 
count of the restoration of a tract of land bv Jeroboam , but nothing further 
IB said of him, nor is any allusion made to the book of Jonah, nor to hia ex- 
pedition to Ninevah, nor to his encounter with the whale 
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A great part of the 86th ohapter, have been t&Aon from 
Ohromclee, and that the book of Qenesit though it is 
placed first m the Bible, and aacnbed to hl^osea, has been 
manufaotnred by some unknown pereoD, after the book of 
Ohronioles was written, which was not until at least eigh*- 
hundred and sixty years after the tune of Moeoa. 

The evidence I proceed by to subetantlBt© this is regular 
and has in it but two stagee. Pireb os I have alreadj 
stated, that the passage In Geneds refers itself for Uma to 
Ohroniclee , secondly, that the book of Ohronicles, to which 
this passage refers it^lf, was not to bo written until 

at least eiglit hundred and sixty years after the time of 
Moses To prove this, we have only to look into the thir 
teenth verse df the third chapter of tne first book of Ohron 
ides, where the writer, In giviM the genealogy of tho 
descendants of Bavid, mentions Z^ekiah, and it was in 
the time of Zodekiah, that Kehodiadnexzar conquered Jem* 
Salem, 688 years before Ohnst, and consequently more than 
860 years after Moeea Hoe© who have superstltioiislT 
boasted of the antiqnl^ of the Bible, and paracnlarly of 
the books ascribed to Moses, hare done it without Mamin 
auoQ, and without any anthoii^ than that of one credo 
loos man telhng it to another, for, k> far as histonod and 
chronological evidence applies, the very first book in the 
Bible ia not so ancient as the book of Homer, by more than 
three hundred years, and is shoot the same age with £»o'p')A 
Fables. 

I am not contending for the morality of Homer on tho 
contrary I think it a nook of false glory , tending to in 
Bpiro immoral and mlschierons notions of honor and 
with respect to Hlsop though the moral is m general just, 
the fable is often cruel and the cruelty of tho fable 
does more injury to tho heart, especially in a child, than 
the moral does c^d to the |adgmcnt 

Having now dismissed Kings and Ohronioles, I come 
to the next in coarse tho book of Ezra. 

As one proof among others I shall produce to show 
the disorder in which this protended word of God tho 
Bible boa been put together and tho uncertainty of who 
tho authors woro wo haro only to look at tho three first 
versos in Ezra and tho two Inst lu Chronicles for bv what 
kind of cutting and shuffling has it been that the three 
first versos in Ezra should be the two last verses in Ohronl 
clcs or that tho two last in Chronicles should bo tho throo 
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first in Ezra ? Either the authors did not Know their own 
woikfi, or the compilei’S did not know the authors. 

Twolast Verses of Ohroni^Hea. Three f/rst Verses of E^ra, 

Yer. 22 Now in tlie fii'st Yer 1. Now m the first 
year of Cyrus, king of Persia, year of Cyrus, king of Per- 
that the word of the Lord, sia, that the word of tie 
spoken by the mouth of Jere- Lord, by the mouth of Jere- 
miah, might be accomphsh- miah, might be fulfilled, the 
ed, the Loid stirred up the Lord stirred up the spint 
spirit of Oyi us, king of Per- of Cyrus, king of Persia, 
sia, that he made a proclama- that ne^ made a proclama- 
tion thioughout all his king- tion throughout all his kmg- 
dom, and put it also in writ- dom, and put it also in wnt* 
ing, sa^ng, ^ mg, saying, 

28 Thus saith Cyrus, king 2. Thus saith Cyrus, kin^ 
of Persia, all the kingdoms of Persia, The Lord God of 
of the earth hath the Lord heaven hath given me, all 
Ood of heaven given me; the kingdoms of the earth; 
and he hath charged me to and he nath charged me tc 
build him an house in Jeru- build him an house at Jeru- 
salem which IS in Judah salem, which is in Judah 
Who 18 there among you of 8 YTio is there among yon 
hie people ? the Lord his God of all his people ? his God be 
be with him, and let him with him, and let him go up, 
go up. to Jerusalem,^ which zs tn Ju- 

dah, and huUd the house of 
the Lord God of Israd (m 
is the God) which is m Jeru 
scdem. 

The last verse in Chronicles is broken abruptly, and 
«id8 m the middle of the phrase with the word up, without 
eigmfying to what place. This abrupt break, and the ap- 
pearance of the, 8ame_ verses in the different books, show, 
as I haye already said, the disorder and ignorance in which 
the Bible has been put together, and that the compilers of 
it had DO authoiity for what they were doing, nor we any 
authority for believing what they have done.* 

* I“Observed, as I passed along, several broken and sensdess passages 
in the Bible, without thinking them of consequence enough to be intro- 
duced in the body of the work , such as that, 1 Samuel, chap xiii ver. 
1, where it Is said, “ Saul reigned one year , and when he had reigned 
two years over Israel, Saul chose him three thousand men,” &c The 
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Th© only tiung that has any appearance of certainty in 
the book of Errs, is the time in which it was written, which 
was immediately after the return of the Jews from the 
Babylonian captiTitv about 636 years before Ohnst Ezra 
(who according to Jewish commentators, is the same 
person as is c^ed Esdras in the Apocrypha) was one of 
the persons who returned and who it is probable wrote 
the account of that aifair Nehemiah, whose book follows 
neittoEzra, waaanotherof theretnmedporsons and who 
it is also probable wrote the account of the some affair in 
the book that bears his name. But those accounts are 
nothing to us nor to any other persons unless it be to 
the Jews, as a part of the history of their nation , and there 
ifl just as much of the word of God in those books as 
there is in any of the histones of France, or Bapin s 
history of England, or tiie histo^ of any other country 
But e-ven in matters of lu8ton<»l record, neither of those 
wnters are to be depended npon. In the second chapter 

fLnt part of tLe T«rM that Saal r^goed odo yter haa co Moae, rij>c« it do«a 
OM oa what ^oi did, nor mj aej thing ^ what happ«Dad at th« end of 
that one 7 ear aod It la, boild^ irwnabaj^tT to n; M itdgoed oaa« tw, 
when the rtrj oext phnae ajg ho bad redgoed two lor 11 ho had K^:Q«d 
two, U w«a tmpoaalble not to baro r^gned osa 
Ainothor laaUaoe ocean In Joaboa, chap, r whoro tho writer tella uo a 
Ktorj of an angri (lor foch tho tahio of oootenta at tho hied of tb« ohaptar 
Calls him) appearing onto Joahaa ainl the atorr coda ahropUr aad idih 
oat anr cooclnrion. The atoTy b aa loUowa — YtJ 15, And It camo to 
Maa, vhon Jothua wai bj Jorlcho, that bo lifted op hb and looked, and 
oehold than ttood a m*" oror agalcsi btm -vith hit vwcail drawn la bb 
band] aad Joahoa want oato hha aodmld onto Mm , Art Uk« for ta, or fer 
oar adronartoar Yoraa 14 ** And bo Mid, Han bot oa tba captain of tbo 


bet 00 tba captain of tbo 


bo^ of oar am I DOW oonta. And Joahaa iu ee hb Cato to tba eartK 
and did wonhlp and aald tmto fabn, Wbat aalth mr Lord onto bb oarroet T” 
VoTMlI ** And tbo aaptala of tbo Lord’a boat mid onto Jooboo, Loooo ihr 
•boa frm off tb j foot ; for tbo plaoo wborooe tboe itaadatb U bolj And 
Jochaa did oa And wbaf tbos t notblng for brro tbo itorr tndi, aad tbo 
obopte too. 

Eltbor tbb atory b brekta off ht tbo nlddla, or H b o iXtirj told W 
•00X0 Jrwlib bomomt. In rldUob of JoabaaV protendod mbAon fona Qoa 
aad tbo eempUm of tba BIbla, not poraaMog uio daslra of tba story bara 
told U ta a oarioaa Bxattar Aa a atotr of baser and lidlrala. It baa a griif 
daal of poUt, far It pCBxpooalj U tr oda ca a an Ufal In tba figoro of a naa, 
wltb a arawn rverd te bb band, baforo whom Jouoa folb to bb fo<o U tbo 
oartb, and worabipa, (wUeb la oeotraiy to thair aiioaj tonuBandmaatOand 
tboB, tbb*ueat impoHant ombaan from boaroa mda. In uniag Joahm to 
ptll off bb aboa. It might aa well baro told bis to poll tp bb brooetxai^ 

It b ooftaln, bowrrer that tho Java did asi erodlt rraty thlag UmAt 
laadan told tbtm, aa appears froca tbo earaSer sasner ta artdab thay ipook 
Hlboaa, when ba waa gooa Into tba sooit ** Aa for thb Voaaa, aaj tbay 
wo wot net what b btaona of him. Card, alwp z. ofl. rar 1 . 
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of Ezia, tlie Tvritei gives a list of the tribes and families, 
and of the precise number of souls of each that letuined 
from Babylon to Jeiusalem , and this enrolment of the 
persons so returned, appeals to have been one of the prin- 
cipal objects for writing the book , but in this there is an 
error, that destroys the intention of the undertaking 

The writer begins his eniolment in the following man- 
ner chap u vei. 3, “ The children of Paiosh, two thou- 
sand one hundred seventy and four ” Vei 4, “The chil- 
dren of Shex3hatiah, three hundred seventy and two ” And 
in this manner he proceeds through all the famibes , and 
in the 64th verse, he makes a total, and says, the whole 
congregation together was forty and tioo thousand three hun- 
dred and till eescoi c 

But whoever will take the trouble of casting up the sev- 
eral particulars, will find that the total is but 29,818 , so 
that the erioi is 12,542 " What certainty then can there 
be in the Bible for any thing? 

Nehemiah in like mannei, gives a list of the returned 
families, and of the number of each family He begins as 
in Ezi’a, by saying, chap vii vei 8, “The children of Pa- 
iosh, two thousand three hundred and seventy-two and 
so on through all the families The bst differs in seveial 
of the particulars from that of Ezra In the 66th veise, 
Nehemiah makes a total, and says, as Ezia had said, “ The 
whole congregation together was forty and two thousand 
three hundred and thi eescoi e ” But the paiticulais of 
this list make a total but of 31,089, so that the eiioi here 
IS 11,271 These writers may do well enough for Bible- 
makers, but not for any thing where truth and exactness is 
necessary The next book in couise is the book of Esther. 

* PcurUmkura of the Families from the second chapter of Bvra 
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It Hftdom Esther thought it anj honor to offer herself as a 
kept tektrees to Ahasuerus, or as a nral to Queen Tashti, 
who had refused to come to a drunken king, in the midst 
of a drunken companj, to be made a show of, (for the ao 
oount sa^ they had been drinking seven days, and were 
merry let Esther and kfordecai look to that, it is no busi 
ness or ours , at least, it is none of mine , besides which 
the story has a great deal tho appearance of being fabu 
Iona and is also anonymous. I pass on to the book of Job. 

Ijie book of Job differs in <diaracter from all tbe booki 
we have hlthorto passed over Treachery and murder make 
no part of this book , it ia the meditations of a mind strongly 
impressed with the vicisaitudee of human life, and by tumi 
tinldim under, and struggling against the pressure. It 
is a highly wrought composition, between willing fubmis* 
sion and involuntary dilutant , and shows bs he 
Bomethnes is, more disposed to resigned than he is oa* 
pable of being Patience has but a sm^ share in the char 
aoter of the person of whom die book treats , on the con 
trary, his gnef is often Impetuous , but he BtQl endeavors to 
keep a guard upon it, ana seems determined, in the midst 
of accumulating THu, to impose upon himself the hard da^ 
of oontontment. 

I have spoken In a respeot^l manner of the book m 
Job in the former part of the Aps Staton^ but without 
knowing at that time -sdiat I have learned sinco , which ia, 
that from all the evidence tiiftt can be collected, the book 
of Job does not b^ong to tho Bible. 

I have seen tho opmlon of two Hebrew commontatora, 
Abcnexra and Splnora, upon this subjeot. they both asy 
that the book of Job corriw no internal evidence of being 
an Hebrew book , thni the genina of the eompoeition, ana 
the drama of tho piece, are not Hebrew , that it has been 
translated from another language into Hebrew, and that 
the anthor of tho book was a Qcntile, that the character 
represented under the name of Baton (which is tbe first 
and only time this name is mentioned in the Bible) does 
sot correspond to any Hebrew idea, and that tho two con 
Tocadons which the Deity is supposed to have made of 
thosa whom the poem calls eons or God, and the famlliari^ 
which this snppoeed Satan Is stated to Imre with tho Deity 
are in the same case. 

It may a^ be observed, that tho book shows itself to be 
the production of a mind qultivatod In science, which the 
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Jews, so far flora being famous for, were very ignorant o£ 
TbeallusionB to objects of natural philosophy are frequent 
and strong, and aie of a different cast to any thing in the 
books known to be Hebrew. The astronomical names, 
Pleiades, Orton, and Arcturus, are Gi eek and not Hebrew 
names, and it does not appear fi om an}*- thing that is to be 
(bund in the Bible, that the Jews knew any thing of astron- 
omy, or that the}' studied it; they had no translation of 
those names into their own language, but adopted the names 
as they found them in the poem 

That the Jews did translate the hterary pioductions 
of the Gentile nations into the Hebiew language, and mix 
them with their own, is not a inattei of doubt ; the thirty- 
fii-st chaptei of Proverbs is an evidence of this ; it is thei’e 
said, ver 1, Tha word of Ling Lemuel^ the ^ophecy which 
his mother taught him. This verse stands as a preface to 
the proverbs that follow, and which aie not the proverbs 
of Solomon, but of Lemuel ; and this Lemuel was not one 
of the kings of Isiael, nor of Judah, but of some other 
country, and consequently a Gentile The Jews, however, 
have adopted his pioveibs. and as they cannot give any ac- 
count who the aumor of the book of Job was, or how they 
came by the book, and as it differs in chaiacter fiom the 
Hebrew writm^, and stands totally unconnected with 
every other bo(^ and chapter in. the Bible, befoie it, and 
after it, it has all the circumstantial evidence of being orig- 
mally a book of the Gentries 

The Bible-raakers, and those regulators of time, the 
chronologists, appear to have been at a loss where to place 
and how to dispose of the book of Job ; for it contains no 

• The prayer known by the name of AgwTs Prayer, in tne 80th chapter 
of Proverbs, immediately preceding the proverbs of Lemuel, and whi^ is 
the only sensible, well-conceived, and weil-expressed prayer in the Bible, 
has much the appearance of being a prayer taken from the Gentilea The 
name of Agur occurs on no other, occasion than this , and he is introduced, 
togetlier with the prayer ascnbed to him, in the same manner, and nearly 
m the eame words, that Lemuel and hia proverbs are introduced in the 
jhapter that follows. The first verse of the 80th chapter says, “ The words of 
Agur, the son of Jakeh, even the prophecy,” here the word prophecy is 
usM with the same application it hns in the following chapter of Lemuel, 
unconnected with anything of prediction. The prayer of Agur is in the 
8th and 9th verses, “ Remove far from me vanity and lies , give me neither 
rtAes nor poverty, but feed me with food convenient for me , lest J he fxdl and 
deny thee, and say, Who is the Lordt or lest 1 be poor and steal, and take the 
name of my Ood in vain.” This has not any of the marks of being a Jewldi 
pfayer, for tiie Jewa never prayed but when they were in teouble,"and 
attrar for anything bat victoiy, vengeance and ncbea. 
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one biftorical olroomBtanoe, nor aHnsioti to that might 
•erre to determine its pla(» In the Bible. Bat it woald 
not have answered &e porpoee of theee men to have in 
formed the world of their Ij^orance , and, therefor^ they 
have affixed it to the era of 16S0 years before OhritL 
which is dnnnf the time the Israebtee were in Egypt, and 
for which they nave jnst as mnch anthority and no more 
than I shonld have for saying it was a thonsand years be 
fore that penod The probabfli^, however, is, that it is 
older than any book in the Bible , and it is the only one 
that can be without indignation or disgnst. 

We know nothing of what the ancient Gentile world (as 
it is called) was before the time of the Jews, whoee praotloe 
has been to calomniate and blacken the obanoter of all 
other nations , and it is from the Jewish accounts that we 
have learned to call them heathens. Bat, as far as we 


but of whose profession of faitt we are nnaoqnainted. B 
appears to have been their costom to personify both virttJ 
and vice by statues and images, as is acme Dow*a*days bodi 
W itatnoiT and by painting, but it does not follow from 
tms, that mey worshipped them any more than we do. 1 
pass on to the book of 

PtalmM, of which it is not necessary to make much ob* 
sormtioiL Borne of them are moral, and others are voiy 
rcvengcfnl , and the greater part relates to certain local 
drcnmatauces of the Jewish nation at the time they were 
written, with which we hare nothing to do. It is, however, 
an oiTor or an imposition to call them the Psalms of David, 
th^ are a collection, as song books are now*a*days, from 
different song writers, who lived at different times. The 
ISTth Psalm could net have been WTitten till mere than 
400 years after the time of David, bocanso it was wnttec 
in commemoration of an event, the captivity of the Jews 
in Bal^lon, which did not happen till that distance of time. 
^By ihd Txvfre of Babyj^ w lal down , yea, t« wpl xohen 
%De rtmemibtrtd !^on. We hanytd our harps xij>ont}if%etU<niit, 
tn the m*dsi ihntqf f for there ihe^ that had earned ui axsay 
eaj)(ivey required ^uea tone Maytny nny u$ one ef the tong* 
^ ^on,” As a man woald say to an American, or to a 
frenchman, or to an Englishman, sing ns ono of rom 
Amorican ton^ or of yonr Prench songs, or of yonr Eng 
bdi tongs. InU remark with respect to ths timo thU 
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Psalm was wntten, is of no other use than to show (amonf 
others aheady mentioned) the general imposition the world 
has been nnaei, with respect to the authors of the Bible. 
Ko regard has been paid to time, place, and circumstance ; 
and the names of persons have been aflixed to the several 
books, winch it was as impossible they should write, as 
that a man should walk in procession at his own funeral. 

Book of Proverbs These, like the Psalms, are a 
collection, and that from authors belonging to othei nations 
than those of the Jewish nation, as I have shown in 
the observations upon the book of Job, besides which, 
some of the proverbs ascribed to Solomon did not appear 
till two hundi ed and fifty years after the death of Solomon ; 
fpr it is said in the Ist verse of the 25th chapter, “ These 
are also m'ov&>'bs of Solomon^ whioh the mm of Hezekiah^ 
king of Judah^ copied out ” It was two hundred and fifty 
veal’s from the time of Solomon to the time of Hezekiah. 
When a man is famous and his name is abroad, he is made 
the putative father of things he never said or did ; and this, 
most probably, has been the case with Solomon It appears 
to have been the fashion of that day to make proverbs, ae 
it is now to make jest-books, and father them upon those 
who never saw them 

The book of Ecclesiastes^ or the Preacher^ is also ascribed 
to Solomon, and that with much reason, if not with truth. 
It is written as the solitary reflections of a worn-out de- 
bauchee, such as Solomon was, who looking back on scenes 
he can no longer enjoy, cries out AU is vanity ! A great 
deal of the metaphor and of the sentiment is obscpre, most 
probably by translation ; but enough is left to show the^ 
were strongly pointed in the original Piom what is 
transmitted to us of the character of Solomon, he was 
witty, ostentatious, dissolute, and at last melancholy. He 
lived fast, and died, tired of the world, at the age of fifty- 
ight yeai’s 

Seven hundred wives, and three hundred concubine^ 
•re worse than none , and, however it may carry with it 
the appearance of heightened enjoyment, it defeats all the 
felicity of afiection, by leavingit no point to fix upon ; di- 
vided love 18 never happy j^us was the case with Solo- 
mon , and if he could not, with all his pretensions to wif- 
dom, disccver it beforehand, he merited, unpitied, the mor- 
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tiHoation he afterwards endured. In this point of Tiew^ 
Us preaohinjg is ^ onnecesBa^, becanse, to know the oonse* 

2 nence& it is onl/ necesBarj to know the cause. Seven 
nndred wivee, and three hnndred cononhinea, would hare 
stood in place of the 'whole book. It was needleee after 
this to sa^ that all was rani^ and vexation of spirit, fof it 
is unpoeeible to denve happtneas from the company of those 
whom we depnro of happinesa. ‘ 

To be happy in old age it Is Decessarj that we accustom 
ourselvee to objeots that can accompany the mind all the way 
through hie, and that we take the rest as gdod in their di:^ 
The mere man of pleasure is miserable in old age , aud the 
mere drudge in busmeea is bat httle better, 'v^ereaA,' nat- 
ural philosophy, mathematical and mechanical science, are 
a continual source of tranquil pleasure, and in spite of the 
gloomy dogmas of priests, and of superatitioD, the study 
m those things is the study of the true theolo^ , it teaches 
man to know and to admire the Oreator, for me principles 
of science are in the creatson, and are nocliangeable, and 
of divine onguu 

Those who knew Benjandu Franklin will recollect, that 
his mind was ever young, bis temper ever serene , solenoe, 
that never grows gray, was alwa^ his mistrees. He was 
never witbont an object, for when we cease to have an ob- 
ject, we become like an innilld in an boepital waltlDg for 
death. 

Solomon’s Bonn are amorous and foolish enough, but 
which wrinkled mnatioism bos o^ed divine. The cdm 
pilers of the Bible have placcKl these songs after the book 
of Ecclesiastes , and the clironologists have a^ed to them 
the ffira of lOli years before ^nst, at which time Solo- 
mon, according to the same chronology, was nineteen yean 
of age, and was then forming bU seraglio of wives and 
concubines. Tbo Bible-makers and the chronolo^ts should 
have managed this matter a little bettor, and dthor have 
said nothing about the time, or chosen a time Ices Incon 
sUtent with the supposed divinity of those songs, for Sol 
omon was then in the honey moon of one thousand de- 
haucheriet. 

It should also havo occurred to them, that as he wrote, 
if he did write the book of Ecclcsisites, long after theee 
songs, and in which be exclaims, that all is vamty and vex 
ation of spirit, that he incladed those songs in th^ deserip- 
tioo. T^ is the more probable, because ns says, or some- 
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Toody for him, Ecclesiastes, chap ii, v 8, “ J got me men sing- 
CIS, and tvomen singei s {most piobahljto sing those songs), 
and musical instruments of all soo ts , and behold (ver 11), 
all was Tanity and vexation of spirit ” The compilers, 
however, have done their work but by halves ; for as they 
have given us the songs, they should have given us the 
tunes, that we might sing them 

The books, called the books of the Prophets fill up all 
the remaining paits of the Bible , they aie sixteen in num- 
ber, beginning with Isaiah, and ending with Malachi, of 
which I have given you a list in my observations upon 
Chronicles Of these sixteen prophets, all of whom, ex- 
cept the thiee last, hved within the time the books of 
Kings and Chronicles were written , two only, Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, are mentioned in the history of those books I 
shall begin with those two, reserving what I have to say 
on the general character of the men called prophets to 
another pait of the work 

"Whoever will take the trouble of reading the book as- 
cribed to Isaiah, will find it one of the most wild and dis- 
orderly compositions ever put together , it has neither be- 
ginning, middle, nor end; and, except a short historical 
part, and a few sketches of history in two or three of the 
first chapters, is one continued incoherent, bombastical 
lant, full of extravagant metaphor without application, 
and destitute of meaning; a school-boy would scarcely 
have been excusable for writing such stuff , it is (at least 
in the translation) that kind of composition and false taste 
that IS properly called prose run mad 

The historical part begins at chap 36, and is continued to 
the end of chap 39. It relates to some matters that are 
said to have passed duiing the reign of Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, at which time Isaiah lived This fragment of history 
begins and ends abruptly ; it has not the least connection 
with the chaptei that precedes it, nor with that which fol- 
lows it, nor with any other in the book It is probable 
that Isaiah wrote this fragment himself, because he was 
an actor in the circumstances it treats of, but, except 
this part, there are scarcely two chapters that have any 
connection with each other , one is entitled, at the 
beginning of the first verse, the burden of Babylon, 
another, the burden of Moab , another, the burden 
of Damascus , another, the burden of Egypt , an- 
other, the buiden of the Desert of the Sea, another, 
the burden of the Yalley of Yision, as you would 
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say the storr of the knight of the "burning mountain, the 
storr of Oinderella, or the Ohildxen of the Wood, (fLc., io. 

I have already Bhown, m the mstcuice of the laat two 
Teraes of Ohronicles and the first three in Einra, that the 
compilers of the Bible mixed and confounded the writiugi 
of different authors 'with each other, whidi alone, irere 
there no other cause, is sufficient to deetiw the authenticity 
of any compilation, because it Is more thflin prsaumptiTc 
evidence that the oompilers are ignorant who the anthori 
■were. A very glaring Instance of this occnrs in the book 
ascribed to Isal^ the latter part of the 44th chapter, and 
the beginning of the 46th, solar from having been written 
by Isaiah, could only have been written by some person 
who lived, at least, an hundred and fifty yean after Isaiah 
was dead. 

These ch^ters are a compliment to Ckpvs, who per 
mitted the Jews to return to Jerusalem from the Baby 
Ionian caphvi^, to rebuild Jerusalem and the temple^ as is 
stated in Ecnu The last verse of the 44th chapter, and 
the beginning of the 4:6th, are m the following words 
** Th<a tfoiiA qf Oyrui, Ae m tny ah«pherd^ end thaH per- 
form aU my pltcexare, epm tayiny to JerueaUrai, wra 
andioiheten^^thyyoymdatxcns^uidlhelatd 
ih\u eaxlh tXs Zord to Au onomiedf to Oyrue, vjhose rtahi 
hand I haw hdlden to tubdM nations hrfore Aim, ana 1 
vnU loots ihs lotns qf kn^ to open h^ore htm the two- 
leaved ffoies. and the yaies thaU not he shut, IxoiUffoho- 
fore ihesZ 

"What audacity of church and priestly ignotimeo it is to im 
pose this book upon the world as the writing of Isaiah, when 
Isa i a h , according to their own chronology, diod soon after 
the death of Hexeloah, which was 698 years before Ohrist, 
and the decree of Oyms, In favor of the J ows returning to Jo 
msalomjWaa, according to the same chronology, 630 years be- 
fore Ohrist , which was a distance of bme between the two of 
162 years. 1 do noi snppose that the compUors of the Bible 
made these books, bnt ratbor that they picked up some loose, 
anonymons esBays, and pat them tx^ther under the names 
of such authors as best suited thehr purpose. They hart 
encouraged the Imposition, which is next to inventing it, 
for it was imposrible hnt they must have cbeorred it. 

li^en wo see the stndled craft of the scriptuio-makera, 
la mHVtng every part of this romantic book of school boy’s 
elo<^uence benu to the memstrous idea of a 8on of 
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begotten by a ghost on the body of a virgin, there is no 
iropoBition we are not justified in suspecting them of. 
Every pliraso and circuinstanco are marked with the bar- 
barous hand of superstitious torture, and foiced into mean- 
ings it vas impoBsihle they could have. The head of eveiy 
chapter, and the top of every page, are blazoned with the 
names of Christ and the Church, that the unwary reader 
aught suck m the error hofoio ho began to read. 

Behold a virgin shall ccmccivc^ and hear a son, Isaiah, 
chap. vii. vor, 14, has been interpreted to mean the person 
called Jesus Christ, and his mother Mary, and has been 
echoed through cliristendom for more than a thousand 
years ; and such has been the rage of this opinion, that 
scarcely a spot in it but has been stained with blood and 
marked with desolation m consequence of it. Though it 
is not ray intention to enter into contioversy on 6ub]ect8 of 
this kind, but to confine myself to show that the Bible is 
spurious ; and thus, by taking away the foundation, to over- 
throw at once tlie whole structure of superstition raised 
thereon ; I will,^ howaver, stop a moment to expose the fal- 
lacious application of this passage 

Whether Isaiah was pla 3 dng a trick ivith Ahaz, king of 
Judah, to whom this passage is spoken, is no business of 
mmo ; I mean only to show the misapplication of the pas 
sago, and that it has no more leferenco to Chnst and his 
mother, than it has to me and my mother. The story is 
simply this . 

The king of Syna and the king of Israel (I have already 
mentioned that the Jews were split mto two nations, one of 
which was called Judah, the capital of which was Jeru- 
salem, and the othei Israel) made war jomtly against Ahaz, 
king of Judah, and mai ched their armies towards Jerusalem. 
Ahaz and his people became alarmed, and the account says, 
verse 2, “ Thoi/?' hea/i'ts were moved as the trees cf the wood 
are Ttwred with, the wmd ” 

In this situation of things, Isaiah addresses himself to 
Ahaz, and assures him in the name of the I/yrd (the cant 
phrase of all the prophets) that these two kings should 
not succeed against ium; and to satisfy Ahaz that this 
should be the case, tells him to ask a sign This, the ac- 
count says, Ahaz dechned doing ; giving as a reason that 
he would not tempt the Lord ; upon which Isaiah, who is 
the speaker, says, ver. 44, “Therefore the Lord himself 
•hidl give you a sign, behold a irngm shall coneewe atui 
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J«rr a son.,” and the 16th verse says, "Jnd hrfort thu 
cAUd shall know to r^tist the evU, ana chuse the goody the 
land which then abhorrest or dreadest (meaning dyna and 
the kingdom of Israel) shall be forsaken by bothher kinga.” 
Here then was the sign, and the time limited for the com- 
pletion of the assurance or promise , namely, before this 
child should know to refuse the evil and ohnse the good 

Isaiah having committed himself thus far it became 
necessary to him, in order to avoid the imputation of being 
a false prophet, and the consequence thereof, to take 
measures to make thia si^ appear It certainly was not 
a difficult thing, in any fime of the world, to find a girl 
with child, or to make her so , and perhaps Isaiah knew 
of one beforehand , for I do not suppose that the prophets 
of that day were any more to be trusted than the priests 
of this , M that, however as it may he says in the next 
chapter ver % And I took unto me faithful witnesses to 
record, Uriah the pneat, and Zechanah the son of Jebere- 
ohiah, and I toent wito the prophetess, and she exmeewtd and 
hart a son 

Here then is the whole story foolish os it is, of this 
child and this virgin and )t is upon the barefaced perver- 
sion of this story that the book of Matthew, and the im- 
pudence and sordid interests of pnests in later times, have 
founded a theory which they call the gospel and have ap- 
pbedthis story to signify the person they call Jesus Ohnat , 
oeMtten they say by a ghost, whom they call holy on the 
body of a woman, engtmed in mamnge and afterwords 
mumed, whom they cali a Yurgin* 7W years after this 
fooliah stoiw was told , a theory which, speaking for my 
self, I hesitate not to believe and to say, is as fabulous 
and false os God is true,* 

But to show the imposition and falsehood of Isaiah we 
have only to attend to the sequel of this story winch, 
though it is passed over in silence in the book of Isaiab is 
related in tbo 28th chapter of the second Olironiclcs and 
which is that instead of those two kim^ foiling in thoir at- 
tempt against Ahaz,klnc of Judah nslMiah htw protended 
toforetelinthonamooftholjord they auccoedod, Ahar was 

Id the IttliTme of the 7ih chapter It btaUL that the child ihould be 
called Immafiod t bnt thla nane iraa not gircQ to cither of the child rea 
oiberwlae thtn u a character which the word thfaUlee. That of the 
prophetOM wu called Maher.aht1at.baah4ia». asd that of Harj wai called 
Jetaa. 
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defeated and dcstioycd ; a liundred and twenty thoufiand 
of bis people were siaugiitered; Jerusalem was plundered, 
and two hundred llioneand women, and sons and daughters, 
earned into captivity. Tims mucli for this lying prophet 
and impostor Isaiah, and the book of falsehoods that bears 
hie name I pass on to tlie book of 

Jeremiah. Tins piopliet, ns he is called, lived in the 
time tliat ifebuelmdnozzar besieged Jciusalera, in the reign 
•of Zedokiah, tlie last king of Juojih ; and the suspicion was 
Bfiong against him, that he was a tiaitor in the interest of 
iN’cbuchadnezzar Eveiy tiling relating to Jeiemiah shows 
him to have been a man of an equivocal character: m his 
metaphor of the potter and the clay, c. xvii. he guaids his 
piognostications in such a crafty inanuer, ns always to leave 
himself a door to escape by, in case the event should be 
contrary to what he had piedicted. 

In the 7th and 8th verses of that chapter, he makes the 
Almighty to say, “ At what instant I shall speak concerning 
a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to 
pull down, and destroy it. if that nation, against whom I 
have pronounced, turn fiom then evil, I willr^ent me of 
the evil that I tlioiight to do unto them.” Here was a 
proviso against one side of the case : now for tlie other side. 

Yerses 9 and 10, “At what instant I shall speak con- 
cerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to build and 
to plant it, if it do evil in my sight, that it obey not my 
voice ; then I will repent me of the good wherewith I said 
I would benefit them.” Heie is a proviso against the 
other side, and, accoiding to this plan of prophesying, a 
prophet could never be wrong, however mistaken the Al- 
mighty might be This sort of absuid subterfuge, and this 
manner of speaking of the Almighty, as on© would speak 
of a man, is consistent with nothing but the stupidity or the 
Bible. 

As to the authenticity of the book, it is only necessary 
to lead it in order to decide positively, that, though some 
passages recorded therein may have been spoken by J ere- 
miah, he is not the author of the book The historical 
paits, if they can be called by that name, are in the most 
confused condition; the same events are several times 
peated, and that m a mannei difierenl, and sometimes in 
contrai-ction to each other , and this disorder runs even to 
the last chapter, where the histoiy, upon which the greater 
part of the book has been employed, begins anew, and 
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endfl abmptly The book has all the appearance of bor 
ing a medley of tmconnected anecdotes, respeotm^ per- 
sons and things of that tuna, colleoted together m the 
same mde manner as if the Tanous and contradiotory 
aoooTints that are to be found inn bundle of newspapers, 
respecting persons and things of the present day were 
put together without date order or eiplanatiorL I will 
give two or three examples of this kini 

It appears from the account of the 87th chapter, that 
die army of Kebuchadnerzar, which is called the army of 
die Ohaldeaus, hsd besieged Jerusalem tome time, and on 
their heanng that ^e army of Pharauh, of Egypt, was 
marching ag^st them they raised the siege, end retreated 
for a time. It may here be proper to mention, m order to 
understand this confused history, that Kehuchadnezgar had 
besieged and taken Jemsalem, onnug the reign of Jehoa- 
kim, the predecessor of 2jedetaah, and that it was Nebu 
chadnorzar who had made Zedekiah king, or rather viceroy , 
and that this second siege, of which the book of Joremi^ 
treats, was m consequence of the revolt of Zedekiah 
against Ifebuchadnezxar This will in some measare ac- 
count for the fiuspioion that affixes itself to Jeremiah of be- 
ing a traitor, and In the interest of Nebuchadnezzar , whom 
Jeremiah calls, In the 48d chap, ver 10, the servant of 
God. 

The 11th verse of this chapter, (the 87th,J says, And 
it came to pass, that, when the army of the Onalaeani was 
broken up from Jerusalem, for fear of Pharaoh’s army, that 
Jeremiah went forth out oi lerusalem, to go (as this account 
states) into the land of Beojamm, to separate himself thence 
in the midst of the people , and when he was in the gate of 
Benjamin a captain of the ward was there, whoso name was 
Irii^, and ho took Jeremiah the pr^het, saying. Thou 
foUest away to the Ohaldeaus, then Jeroimali boIJ, It is 
false, 1 fall not away to the Ohaldeans.” Jeremiah being 
thns stopped and accused, was, after being eiaminod, com 
mitted to prison, on suspicion of being a traitor, where ht 
remained os is stated in the lost reise of this chapter 

But the next chapter gives an account of tlio ipipnson 
jnent of Jeremiah, which has no connection with uilt ao 
count, but asenba bis imprisonment to another clrcnm 
stance, and lor which we must go back to the 21it (Aaptor 
It is there stated ver 1, that Zrackiah sent Paahnr, the son 
of hfal^loh, and Zcphanlah, the ton of Maasclab Uio ) ricst. 
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lo Jeremiah to inquiie of him concerning Is ehuchadnexsar, 
whoBe army was then bcfoie Jerusalem : and Jeremiah said 
to them, ver 8, “ Thus eaith the Loid, Behold I set before you 
the y^ay of life, and the way of death, lie that abideth in 
this citj shall die by the bwoid, and by the famine, and by 
the pestilence; but he that goeth out and falleth to the 
Ohaidcans that besiege yon, ho shall live, and his life shall 
be unto him for a prey.” 

This interview and conference bieaks ofi abruptly at the 
end of the lOtli \oiBe of the 2l6t chapter; and such is the 
disorder of this book that we have to pass over sixteen 
chapters, upon various subiecls, in order to come at the 
continuation and event of this coufoience; and this brings 
ns to the first verso of the 88th chapter, ns I have iust men- 
tioned. 

The SSth chapter opens with saying, “ Then Shapatiah, 
the son of Mattan ; Gedaliah, the son of Pashur; and Jucai 
the son of Shclomiah, and Pashur, the son of Malchiah; 
(here are more persons mentioned than in the Slst chapter,) 
heard the words that Jeremiah spoke unto the people, say- 
ing, Thus €a{ih the lord^ He that remaineth m i/iis 
shall die hy the stoord^ hy the famine^ and hy the pestilence ; 
hui he that goeth forth to the Ghdldmns shall live: far he 
shall have his life for a prey ^ and shall live ; (whicu aie the 
words of the conference,) therefoie, (say they to Zedekiah,) 
We beseech thee, let us put thismau to death, /oi thus he 
loealeneth the hands of the men of war that remain %n this 
ciiyj and the hands of all the peojde in speahinq such woi ds 
unto them, fo this man seekeih not the welfare of the p)eopl€, 
l)ul the hurt ” and at the 6th veise it is said, “ Then they 
took Jeremiah, and put him into a dungeon of Malchiah ” 

These two accounts are different and contradictory. The 
one ascribes his imprisonment to his attempt to escape out 
of the city ; the other to his preaching and prophesying m 
the city ; the one to his being seized by the guard at the 
^te ; the other to his being accused before ^dekiah, by 
me conferees.* 

•I observed two chapters, 10th and IVth, In the first hook of Samuel, that 
contradict each other with reject to David, and the manner he became ao- 
qnainted with Saul , as the 87tli and SSth chapters of the book of Jeremiah 
contradict each other with respect to the cause of Jeremiah’s inmiisonment. 

In the loth chapter of Samuel, it is said, that an evil spirit of God troubled 
Banl, and that his servants advised him (as a remedy) “ to seek out a mao 
■who was a cunning player upon the harp.’’ And Sa'm said, ver 17, “ Pn^ 
vide no'w a man tkat can play well, apd bring him unto me.” Then aw 
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In the next chapter (the 89th) we hare another instance 
of the disordered state of this for notwithstanding 

the siege of the city by Nebnchadnetrar has been the sub- 
ject of several of the preceding chapters, partiCTilarlv the 
87th and 38th the 89th chapter wgins as iT not a wordl had 
been said upon the sub^eo and as if the reader was to be 
informed of every particular respecting it , for it begins 
with saying, ver 1, In thcntnin year (f 
Judah tn the tenth months came Ndmchgdnemir, king 
Bahylon^and ad hiearmy against Jerusalem and besieged it’ 
etc. eta 

But the instance in the last chapter (the 62d) is BtiU 
more glaring for though the story has been told over and 
over again this chapter still supposes the reader not to 
know anything of it, for it begins by saying, ver 1 Zed 
ehcJi xoaa one and ttoeiUy years old tchen he began to rexgn, 
and he reigned deven years tn Jerusalem and hxs moth^s 
name was EamuUd daughter Jeremiah cf Libnah, 

fver 4,) and it came to in the mnth year ^ kts mgn, tn 
the tenth month that N^uchadnextar hng of BalMon^ came, 
he and ad hxs army against Jerusalem and piicfted agaxnsi 
t< and hudt forts aMinst it eta eta 

It IS not possible that any one man and more particu 
larly Jeremiah, could have been the writer of this booL 
The errors are such as could not have been committed by 
any person sitting down to compose a work. Wore I or 


nr«red ocn ot BU Krruti tod ttld B«boU I htre k«o t ton of JeMe 
tbo Bethlendto, thtt It oanaiDg In pttylng tnd t migbljr mtn tod t oj&n 
ot war. tnd pmdent In mtlten tod t eomtlj p^tiKm tnd the Lord U 
with him; vberefOT« Btnl tent tmto Jet^ tod ttld Bend 

m^Dtrld Uwton.” And [Terte St] David cudd to Btnl tod ttood be* 
foro him, and lie loved blm sretilr tod be beotmo bU annoor betxnrt 
tod when the evQ tplrlt of wta npoo Baal [rerte 23] David took hit 
liarp and played vritb bln haod andunl wat refmbed aodwaawHl 

Bot the Etext cbanirr [17] (dvee an acoonnt, all different to tbla of the 
manner that Btnl and David became acqoalnted. Ilere it li aaciibed to 
liavld^ encoonter with OoUah, -when David vru rent by hit father to canr 


tl raid. And wb« Banl taw David pi forth agaloat tbe PbDUtlne [Qniuh] 
be nld to Abner tbecaptaln of tbe boat, Abs^ wboto ton U tbla ymiUir 
And Abner aald Aa thy tool llretb Oklnf; IcannrittelL Andtheklnf 
aald loqalrethoowboaeaontbettrlpUnK la. And aa David retamed from 
the elatubter ot tbe PbflisthiB Abner took blm and broneht him before 
Banl vrltb the bead of tbe PbUblloe tn hit band | and Ban! tald onto blm 
■WhoaotonartthoathonyotunmaaT And David aDtwetrd, lamthe 
aoooftbyaerrant,Je**e the Betblemlte " Tbeto liroaccotiaU b-neetch 
other becaoae each of them luppotee Banl and David not to have known 
each other before ThU book, the Bible U too ridtaUoat for crlUdim 
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any other man, to write in sncli a dieoidored manner, no* 
body would read wiiat w’ns wnittcn ; and every bo^ wonid 
suppose that the writer was in a state of insanity. Tlie only 
way, tlicrefoie, to account foi this disoidci, is, that the book 
is a medic} of detached unnnthenticated anecdotes, put to- 

f ether by some stupid book-mukei, under the name of 
ciemiah; because many of (hem lefer to him, and to the 
c.rcumstances of the times lie lived in. 

Of the duplicity, and of the false predictions of Jere- 
miah, I shall mention two instances, and then proceed to 
review the remainder of the Bible 

It appears from the 38th chapter, that when Joiemiah 
was in ]uison, Zedekinh sent for him, and at this interview, 
which was private, Jeremiah pressed itstiongly on Zedekinh 
to sunender himself to the enemy says he, (ver. 17,) 

“ i/iou wilt assuredly go forth unto the Hna of Babyloivs 
pnneeSy then thy soul shall Uvef etc Zedekiah was ap- 
prehensive that what passed at this confeience should be 
know n ; and ho said to Jeremiah, (ver 26,) “ If the princes 
(meaning those of Judah) hear that I have tallced with thee, 
and they come unto thee, and say unto thee, Declare Unto 
us now what thou hast said unto the king ; hide it not from 
us, and we will not put thee to death ; and also what the 
king said unto thee , then thou shalt say unto them, I pre- 
sented my supphcation before the king; that he would not 
cause me to return to Jonathan’s house to die there Then 
came all the pnnees unto Jeremiah, and asked him, and hf 
told them according to all the words the kmg had com- 
manded^' Thua this man of God, as he is called, could 
tell a lie, or veiy strongly prevaricate, when he supposed it 
would answei his purpose ; for certainly he did not go to 
Zedekiah to make his supplication, neither did he make it; 
he went because he was sent for, and he employed that 
opportunity to advise Zedekiah to sni render himself to 
ISebuchadnezzai 

In the 34th chapter, is a prophecy of J eremiah to Zede- 
kiah, in these words, (ver 2,) ‘ Thus saitli the Lord, Behold 
I will give this city into the hands of the king of Babylon, 
and he will burn it with file ; and thou shalt not escape out 
of his hand, but that thou shalt surely be taken, and de 
bvered into his hand, and thine eyes snail behold" the eyes 
of the king of Babylon, and he shall speak with thee mouth 
to mouth, and thou shalt go to Babylon Y^et hea/r the word 
if the Lord / O Zedelciah^ hmg of Judah., thus sazth the 
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Lord, Thou ahaU not d*o ly tho gioord, hut thou ahatt dxa m 
paaee, and unih the hurMnga qf thy father*^ theformor 
langa that toere ihoe^ eo ikaU they hum odour a for 

<Aae, and they vnu lamead ihee^ aaytny^ I/yrdf for I 


haoejjronounoed the uxtrd, acnih the IxerdT 

KW, instead of Zedoklah beholding the eyee of the king 
of Babylon, and speaking with him month to month, and 


of Babylon, and speaking with him month to month, and 
Jjing in peace 2 and with the bnrnlng of odonr& as at the 
f^eial of hia lathera, (as Jeremiah had declared the Lord 
himself had prononnced,) the reyerse, according to the 52d 
chapter, was the case , it is there said, (yer lo)) ^That the 
kmg of Babjion slew the sons of Zodekiah before his eyes 
then he put ont the ejee of Zedekiah, and bound him in 
chains, and carried him to Babylon, and pnt him m prison 
till the day of his death.” "What then can we say of these 
prophets, but that they are impostors and hant 

^ for Jeremiah, he experienced none of those erili. 
He was taken into fiayor dt l^ebnohadnezzar. who gare 
Mm m charge to the oaptam of the guard, (onap xxxix. 
Ter 12,*) *^T&e him (said be) and look well to hiix^ and do 
him no harm , bat do unto mm even as he shall say onto 
thee.” Jeremiah joined himself afterwards to Nebnohad 
nesaar^ and went about prophesying for him against the 
Eg^hans, who had ma^ed to the relief of Jemsalem 
while It was beowod. Thus much for another of the lying 
prophets, and the book that bears bis name. 

, 1 have been the more particular in treating of the books 
ascribed to Isalsb and Jereminl), because &oeo two are 
spoken of in the books of iQugs and Obronioles, wMoh the 
otheiB are not. Ihe romMnder of the books ascribed to the 
men called prophets, I aliall not trouble myself much about, 
but take them collectively into the obMrvntions I sbalt 
offer on the diaracter of the men styled prophets. 

In the former part of the Aye qf Iteoaor^ I have said 
that the word prophet was the Bible word for poet, and 
that the flights and metaphors of Jewish poets havo been 
foolishly er^ed into what are now calico prophecies. 1 
am Bumcleutlj instified in this opinion, not only because 
the books called the prophecies are written in poetical lan- 


mwical instruments, of which I have given soiul matauces, 
such os that of a company of prophets jirophcsylng with 
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psnUGrios^ Trit]! tabrots, %\itli pi])os, witli harps, etc, and 
that Said propliesied nith tliom, 1 Sam chap rei. 5 It 
appeals fiom this passage, and fiom othoi pai ts m the book 
01 Sainnc'J, that tlic noid propliet iias confined to signify 

E ooti;\ and uinsic, foi the poison aiIio - was snpiiosod to 
a%e a Msioiiai}' insight into concealed things, was not a 
jirophot but a (1 Sam cliap ix loi 9 ^ and itnas 
not till after the noid see?* nent out of use (nliich most 
piobably nas nhen Saul banished those lie called nizaids) 
that the piofessioii of the scei, oi the ait of seeing, be- 
came iiicoi pointed into the \\ord piophet 
According to the inodnn meaning of the Moid piophet 
and piophesying, it signifies foi telling events to a gi eat 
distance of time , and it became necessaiy to the inventois 
of the gospel to gne it this latitude of meaning, in older 
to apply 01 to stretch ivhnt the} call the piophecies of 
the Old Testament, to the times of the Nov , but accoid- 
ing to the Old Testament, the piophes3iug of the seer, 
and afterwards of the prophet, so far as the meaning of 
the word seei was lucoi pointed into that of prophet, had 
refoiencc only to things of the time then passing, oi veiy 
closely connected v ith it ; such as the event of a battle 
they veie going to engage in, oi of a journey, oi of any 
enteipiise Miey veie going to undeitake, or of auj' cncum- 
stance then pending, oi of any difficulty the}' weie tlien in , 
all of which had immediate lefeience to themselves (as in 
the case already mentioned of Aliaz and Isaiah witli le- 
spect to the expiession, Behold a viigin shall conceive and 
heal a son,) and not to an}' distant futuie time It ivas 
that kind of prophespng that corresponds to what we call 
foi tune-tel ling, snch as casting nativities, piedicting 
iiches, foitunate oi unfoitunate marriages, conjuiing foi 
lost goods, etc , and it is the fraud of the Chiistian chuich, 
not that of the Jews , and the ignorance and the supeisti- 
tion of modem, not that of ancient times, that elevated 
those poetical, musical, conjuiing, dreaming, sti oiling 
gently, into the lank they have since had 

But, besides this general chaiactei of all the piophets, 
they had also a particular chaiactei They wei e in pai ties, 
and they prophesied for or against, accoiding to the parly 
they were with , as the poetical and political waiters of the 

*I know not wliat is the Hebrew word that corresponds to the word seer 
in English, but I observe it is translated into lYench by La Voyant,from 
the verb voir to seo, and which means the person who sms, or the seer. 
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preeent dsj wnte in defence of the parfy the; a^oolat* 
with against the other 

After the JewB were dinded into two nationfl, that of 
Judah and that of Israel, each par^ had its pronhets, who 
abused and accused each other of being false prophets, ij 
in^^rophets, impoetora, &c. 

liie prophets of the parW of Judah prophesied against 
the prophets of the party of Israel, and those of the party 
of Israel against those of Judah. This party propheBjing 
showed its^ unmediatelj on the separatiou under the first 
two rival kinga, Behohoem and Jeroboam. The prophet 
that ouisedj or prophesied against the altar that Jerob^m 
had built m ^thel, was of the party of Judah, where 
Behoboam was king, and he was woj laid, on his return 
home, by a prophet of the party of Israel, who said unto 
him, (1 Klnffl ch^ x.) “ Ari thou man qf God 
i>xm6 fTOtTh Judahf and he omdi I amJ' T3ieu the prophet 
of the party of Israel said to him, “/am a mvph^ aZro, a$ 
thou (gigmfyingof Judah,) and on onoa fpcdce unto me 
hy the xooraqf thejjord^ sttytnp, Bnny Mm mek imM thee 
unto th\ne houee^ that he may bread and dr%nk uater 
out (says the 18th verse) he Ued unto h%mJ* This event 
however, according to the story, is, that the prophet oi 
Judah uercr ^t back to Judah, for ne was found dead on 
the road, by Uio oontrivanco of the prophet of Israel, wha 
no doub^ was called a true prophet by nis own party, ana 
the prophet of Judah a lying prophet 

In the third chapter of the second of Kings, a story is 
related of prophesying or ooDjunng, that shows, in several 
partionlars, the character of a prop^t Jehoshaphat, king 
of Judah, and Joram, king of urael, had for a wlmo ceased 
their party ommoslty. and entered into an alUauco, and 
fhese two, together with the king of Edom, engaged In a 
war against the king of Hoeb After uniting, and march 
ing their armies, the stotr says, they wore in great distress 
for water, upon which Jenosbapbat, said, “ jf# there not here 
a ^rrephet of iAe Zord^ that w may erypitre ^ the Lord hy 
Aim / and ^he eervarxie cf the hxng qf Itrad taxd A^re 
w ^uha (Hisha was of the party of Judnb.) And 
Zehoehaphaiy the hing qf Jitdah^ raw?, The irorrf qf the 
Lord u uith Aim,” Iho story then says, that these threo 
kings went down to Eluha, and when EUsba (who, asl 
hare said, was a Jndahmite prophot) taw tho king of Israel, 
he said imto him, “ VThat have I to do tnih Mee, get thee to 
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ths ^rqphd'S of ihj father and the prophets of thy mother. 
Nay hut, sai^ the hing of Israel, the Hord hath called thest 
three lings ioqdha, to deliver them into the hands of thi 
Icing of Ifoah^^ (meaning because of the distiess they were 
in loi watci ,) upon ^dnch Elisha said, As the Lord of 
hosts hvcih Ilf ore whom 1 stand, surely, were si not that I 
Tcgaidcd Jchodiaphai, Icing qf Judah, I would not looh to- 
yoards thee, nor sec thee ” Here is all the venom and vul- 
garity of a paity propliel. We have novr to see the per- 
torniance, or manner of proplics^’ing 

Yei. 15 “ sne, ’ said Elisha, “ a minstrel i and %t 
came to pass, when the minsird played, that the hand of the 
Lord came upon hiinl llcie is (lie larce of the conjuror. 
Now for the piopheo . And Elisha said, (singing most 
probably to the tune he uns playing,) Thus saith the Lord, 
Male this valley full of ditches f winch was just telling 
them what G\eiy couutrjnnnu could have told them with- 
out either fiddle or faice, that the way to get water was to 
dig for It 

But as eveiy conjuror is not famous alike for the same 
thing so neither were those prophets ; for though all of them, 
at least those I have spoken of, were famous for lying, some 
of them excelled in cursing Elisha, whom I have just 
mentioned, was a chief in this branch of prophesying; it 
was he that cursed the foity-two children in the name of 
the Lord, whom the two she-bears came and de voui ed. W'e 
are to suppose that those children were of the party of 
Israel , but as tliose who will cuise will he, there is just as 
much credit to be given to this story of Elisha’s two she- 
bears as there is to tliat of the Dragon of Wantley, of whom 
it IS said, — 

Poor children three devoured he. 

That could not with him grapple , 

And at one bud he eat them up, 

Afl a man would cat an apple. 

There was another desciiption of men called prophets, 
that amused themselves with di earns and visions; but 
whether by night or by day, we know not. These, if they 
were not quite harmless, were but httle mischievous Of 
this class are . 

Ezekiel and Daniel , and the first question upon thoM 
books, as upon all the othere, is, ai e they genuine ? that is, 
were they wntten by Ezekiel and Daniel ? 

Of this there is no proof, but so fSx as my own opimon 
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ffoec, I am more inclined to believe tber were, than that 
tnej were not My reaflona for this opinion are as follow 
First Becanse thoee bools do not cont^ internal evidenoe 
to prove they were not written by Eaekiel and Daniel, as 
thebootfl ascribed to Mosea, Joebna, Samnel, &(X, dra, prove 
they were not written ly Moeee, Joshua, SamneL <fec. 

Secondly, Because they were not written till after the 
Babylonish captivity beg^ , and there Is good reason to 
olieve, that not any bo^ in the Bible was written before 
that period at least, it is proveable, the boolffl them 
selves, as I have already mown, that they were not wntten 
till after the commencement of the Jewim monarchy 
Thirdly, Because the manner in which the books ascribed 
to Eackicl end Darnel are written, agrees with the condition 
these men were m at the time of writhig them. 

Had the nnmerous commentators ana priests, who have 
foolishly employed or wasted their time in pretending to 
exTOund and unriddle thoee booloi, been earned into ca^ 
Uvity, as Esckiel and Darnel were, it wonld have greatly 
Improved ^eir Intellects, in comprehending the reason for 
this mode of wnbng, and have saved them the tronble of 
racking their invenaou, as they have done, to no pnrpcee . 
for the/ wonld have found that themselvea wonld be obligoo 
to write whatever they had to write, reepecUng their own 
afialis, or those of their frienda, or of tneir country, in a 
concealed manner, os those men have done. 

Theae two boofa differ from all the real, for it la onlj 
those that axe filled with accounts of dreams and visions 


and this diflfcrence arose from the ntnabon the wntors were 
In as pnsonera of war, or prisonors of state, In a foreign 
country, which oblige them to convey even the most 
tnfllng information to each other, and all Uioir political 
projects or opinions, in obecare and metaphoncol terms. 
Ihoy protend to liave dimmed dreams, and scon visions, 
because it was unsafe for them to speak facts or plain Ian 
gna^ We ought, however, to suppoec, that the persons 
to wnom the/ wrote, understood what they meant, and that 
It was not intended any body else should Bnt tl>oso busy 
commentators and priests have been puzzling their wits to 
find out what it was not intended they shomd know, and 
with which they have nothing to do. 

'FroViol and Daniel were earned prisoners to Babylon, 
under the first captiritr, in the time of Johoiaklm, nine 
yean before the second capthntv in the time of Zodeldab. 
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Tlio Jews wore then still numoious, and had considerable 
force at deinsalem , and as it is natural to suppose that 
men in the situation of Ezekiel and Daniel -would be 
meditating the lecoioi}- of then country, and their oirn 
deliverance, it is loasonable to sup^iose that the accounts 
of dreams and Msions, ivith nliich those books aie filled, 
are no othei than a disguised mode of coriespondence to 
facilitate those objects, it seiicd them as a cipher oi 
scciet alphabet If they aic not this, they aic tales, 
ro\ erics, and nonsense, or, at least, a fanciful -way of 
vreaiing off the -svearisomeness of captivity, but the pie- 
suiuptionis, they -wore the foimer 

Ezekiel begins his books 133’- speaking of a -vision of 
c?iC} uhii/iSf and of a ivJiccl ibidnn o nhrcl, which he says he 
saw by the nvoi Ohebar in the land of his captivity. Is 
it not reasonable to suppose tliat b}" the cheiubims he 
meant the temple at Jciusalem, wheio tliey had figuiesof 
cherubims? and by a -wheel -witlnn a wlieel (-which, as a 
figure, has always been understood to signify political 
contiivance) the pioject or means of lecoveiing Jeiusa- 
lem In the lattei part of this book he supposes himself 
trauspoited to Jeiusalem, and into the temple, and he 
lefeis back to the msiou on the rivei Chebar, and says, 
(chap xliii vei 3 ,) that this last vision was like the nsion 
on the iivei Chebai, which indicates that those pietended 
di earns and visions had for then object the recovery of 
ffeiusalem, and nQthing fuither 

As to the lomantic inteipi stations and applications, 
-wild as the dreams and -visions they undeitake to explain, 
which commentatois and piiests have made of those books, 
that of conveiting them into things w^hichthey call piojihe- 
cies, and making them bend to times and ciicumstances, 
as fai 1 emote even as the piesent day, it shows the fraud or 
theextieme folly to which ciedulity or priestciaft can go 
Scaicely anything can be moie absurd than to suppose 
that men, situated as Ezekiel and Daniel weie, whose conn- 
tiy w^as oveiiun, and in the possession of the enemy, all 
their friends and relations in captivity abioad, or in slavery 
at home, or massacred, 01 in continual danger of it, scaicely 
any thing, I say, can be more absurd than to suppose that 
such men should find nothing to do but that of employing 
their time and their thoughts about what was to happen to 
other nations athousancTor two thousand yeais after they 
were dead , at the same time, nothing is more natuial than 
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tiiat they shonld meditate the reooveiy of Jerusalein and 
their own delivoranoe and that this wae the sole object 
of all the obscure and apparently frantic -wntiiigg con- 
tained in those books. 

In this sense the mode of -writing used m those two 
books being forced by necessity and not adopted by 
choice 18 not irrational , but, li we are to use the books 
03 prophecies, they are false. In the 29th chapter of 
Ezekiel, speaking of Egynt^ it is said (ver 11 ) Sb /bo# 
of man should pass through tt, nor /ooi least should pass 
through \i neither shall \t he xnhahited for forty yeartT 
This 18 what never came to pass, and consequently it is 
false, as all the books I have already reviewed are. I 
here close this part cf the subject. 

In the former part of the Age qf Becison I have spoken 
of Jonah and of the storv of him and the whale A fit 
story for ndionle if it was written to be believed or of 
laughter if it was intended to try what credulity could 
swallow , for if it could swallow Jonah and the whale 
it could swallow any thing 

But, as is already shown In the obeervations on the book 
of Job and of Proverbs, it u not always certain which of the 
books in the Bible are originally Hebrew, or only trausla 
tions from books of the Gentiles into Hebrew , and, as the 
book of Jonah, so far fVom treating of the afiairs of tho 
Jews, says noting upon that snbioct. but treats altogether 
of the GmtQes, it Is more probable that i) ii a book of the 
Gentllee than of the Jews , and that it has been written as 
a fable, to expose the nonsense and satlrue tho rldous and 
malignant character of a Bible prophet or a predicting 
pnesL 

Jonah la represented, first, os a disobedient prophet, run 
ning away from his mission, and taking sholtor abcHud a 
vessel of the QentUoe, bound from Joppa to Tarshiih , ai 
if he ignorantly supposed, by such a paltry contrivance, bs 
eonld hide himself where God coold not find him Tlio ves- 
sel is orortoken by a storm at sea, and tho mariners, all of 
whom ore Gentiles, behoving It to be a judgment, on ac- 
count of some one on board who had commuted a crime, 
agreed to cast lots to discover the oflondor , and tho lot 
Si upon Jonah But, before this, they had cast all theli 
wares and merchandise overboard to lighten tho veesel, 
while Jonah, like a stupid follow, wu fast asleep in tbs 
bold. 
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After the lot had designated Jonah to be the offender, 
^hey questioned him to know who and what he was ? and 
he told them Tie was an H^efvo : and the story implies 
that he confessed himself to be guilty. But these Qentiles, 
instead of saciificing him at once, without pity or mercy 
as a company of BiWe prophets or priests would hare done 
by a Gentile in the same case, and as it is related Samuel 
had done by Agag, and Moses by the women and children, 
they endeavored to save him, though at the risk of their 
own lives; for the account says: I^ev&rthdess (that is, 
though Jonah was a Jew and a foreigner, and the cause of 
all their misfoi tunes, and the loss of their cargo) the men 
rowed hard to bring the hoed to land^ hid they cmdd not for 
the sea wrought OTid was tempestuous against them ” Still, 
however, they were unwilling to put the fate of the lot into 
execution ; and they cried (says tne account) unto the Lord, 
saying : “ We beseech thee, O Lord, let us not perish for this 
manhs Ife, and lay not upon us innocent bloody for thou, 
O Lord, hast done as it pleased theeL Meaning thereby, 
that they did not piesume to judge Jonah guilty, since 
that he might be mnocent ; but that they considered the 
lot that had fallen upon him as a decree of God, or as it 
pleased God. The address of this prayer shows that the 
Gentiles worshipped one Bwpreme Being, and that they 
were not idolaters as the Jews represented them to be 
But the storm still continumg, and the danger increasMg, 
they put the fate of the lot into execution, and cast Jonmi 
into the sea; where, accoidmg to the story, a great fish 
swallowed him up whole and ^ve 

"We have now to consider Jonah securely housed from 
the storm in the fish’s belly. Here we are told that he 
prayed ; but the prayer is a made-up prayer, taken from 
various parts of the Psalms, without any connection or con- 
sistency, and adapted to the distress, but not at all to the 
condition, that Jonah was m It is such a prayer as a Gen- 
tile, who might know something of the Psmms, could copy 
out for him This circumstance alone, were there no other, 
18 sufficient to indicate that the whole is a made-up story 
The prayer, however, is supposed to have answered th* 
purpose, and the story goes on, (taking up at the same time 
the cant language of a Bible prophet,) saying : “ The Lhord 
spake unto the fsh. and it vomited otit Jonah upon dry 
land.” 

Jonah than received a second mission to Hmeveh, with 
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wilieh ho oete out , and we have now to consider him at a 

S reacher The distrees he is represented to hare eaffere<L 
le remembrance of his own disobedienoo aa the cause of 
it, and the miraculous eecape he ib suppoeed to hare had, 
were sufficient, one would concelTe, to nave impressed him 
with sympathy and benoTolence m the oxec^on of hit 
miseion , out, instead of this^ he enters the with de- 
nunciation and malediction m his mouth, omng “ Yet 
/b rfa dayij and Ifinevah ^idU he otwrtAnnsn.” 

We haTe now to consider this supposed miadonaiy m 
the last act of his mission , and here it is that the malevo- 
lent spirit of a Bible-prophet, or of a predicting priest, ap* 

C a in aU that blackness of chaiaoter that men ascribe to 
being they call the deviL 

Having published his prediodous, he withdrew, says the 
Story, to £e east side of the d^ But for whatt not to 
contenmlate, in retirement, the mercy of his Oreator to 
himself or to others, hnt to wait, with malignant impa- 
tience, the dastrnouon of Nlnev^ It came to pass, how 
ever, as the story relates, that the Nlnevitee reformeo, and 
that God, accor^ug to the Bible-phrase, repented him of 
the evil he had said he would do unto them, and did it not 
This, salth the tirst verse of the last chapt OT, dtapZsosed 
Jonah eaoeedtn^ and he wu very anary His oraurate 
heart would rath^ that all Kinevah should bo destroyed, 
and eve^ soul, young and old, perish in its mins, than that 
his predi^ou ^ould not bo f nlfll livd- To expose the char- 
acter of a pr(mhet still more, a gourd is made to grow up 
in the night, promises him an agreeable shelter frona 
the heat of the sun, in the place to which ho is retired, and 
the next morning it dies. 

Here the rage of the prophet becomes oxccsalv^ and he 
Is ready to destroy hlmsolC. hetUry tend he^jor me to 

die than to hoeJ This hnnes on a supposed ex^tulatlon 
between the Almlgh^ and tbo prophet, in which the 
former says, ^Doeei thou toeU to he angry far the gourdt 
And JarJiK taxd^ I do xodl to he angry even mtUo deoik. 
Then eatd the Zord^ Thou hast had pity on the gourde for 
vjhteh thou Aori fwrf labored f neither ri^esi it topnnr, tcAtcA 
came up tn a night, and penehed tn a ntpAt, and ehoidd 
not I spare il^ncruA, that great ci/y, in tehich ore more than 
tbreesoorethoueandpereons that cannot disoemheiwenthe^ 
*%g1d Aond end their Xefl f” 

Here is both the winding up of the satire, and the moral 
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of tho fable. As a satire, it strikes against the character 
of all tho Bible-prophots, and against ^1 the indiscriminate 
judgments upon men, Momcn and childien, with which 
tin's lying booJk, the Bible, is crowded , such as Noah’s flood, 
tho destrnction of tlie cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, the 
extirpation of tho Canaanitcs, even to sucking infants, and 
women witli child, because the same reflection, that there 
arc more than threescore thousand persons that cannot dis- 
cern beixoeen their right hand and their left^ moaning young 
children, applies to all their cases. It satirizes also the sup- 
posed partiantj of the Creator, for one nation more than 
for another. 

Ajb a moral, it preaches against tho malevolent spirit of 
prediction ; for as certainly as a man predicts ill, he be- 
comes inclined to wish it Tho pride of liaving his judg- 
ment right, haidens Ins heart, till at last he beholds wiui 
satisfaction, or sees wdth disappointment, tho accomplish- 
ment or the failure of his predictions This book ends with 
the same kind of strong and well-directed point against 
prophets, prophecies and indisciiminate judgments, as the 
chapter that Benjamin Fianklin made for the Bible, about 
Abraham and the strangei^nds against the intolerant spirit 
of religious persecution Time much for the book Jonah 
Of tho poetical parts of the Bible, that aie called pro- 

? hecie8, 1 have spoken in the former part of the Age of 
Reason, and already in this wliere I have said that the 
word prophet is the Bible-word for pod^ and that the 
flights ana metaphors of those poets, many of which have 
become obscure by the lapse of time and tre change of cir- 
cumstances, have been ridiculously erected into things 
called prophecies, and applied to purposes the writers 
never thought of "When a priest quotes any of those pas- 
sages, he unriddles it agieeablv to his own views, and im- 
poses that explanation upon his congregation as the mean 
ing of the writer TAio whoi e of Bahylon has been the 
common whore of all the priests, and each has accused 
the other of keeping the stiumpet , so well do they agree 
in their explanations 

There now lemain only a few books, which they call 
hooks of the lesser prophets , and as I have already 
shown that the greater are impostors, it would be 
cowardice to disturb the repose of the little ones ^ Let 
them sleep, then, in the arms of their nurses, the priests, 
^nd both be forgotten together. 
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X lisTQ now cono throng^ the Bn)lei, as a tnan wonld go 
through awoodwith an axe on his ehould^, ahd feB trees. 
Hero tl^ lie , and ie prieets, if they ban, tniy rephuit 
them. They may, whape, stick them in the grtrand, but 
they win never them grow — I pass bn to the hooka 

of the ITew Teetament. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 

The New Testament, they teD ns, m founded opon the 
prophemea of the Old , if eo, it moat follow the of Ita 
foundation. 

As it IS nothing extraordinary that a woman should be 
with child before she ia mhrhed, and that the son she tnigbt 
bring forth ahoold be executed, even unjustly, I see no 
reason for not believing that sucn a woman as iDuy, Pnd 
euoh a man as Joseph, and Jeeus, existed , their mere ox 
istenee is a matter of IndifTerenco about wnldb there is no 
ground either to believe or to disbelieve, and wbiob cornea 
under the common head It mav be 90, nnd trAat then ? 
The probability, however is, that there were such persona, 
or at least Eiuah as resembled them ui of the eircnm 
Biances, because almost all romantio stones have boon 
snggested by some actual oiroumstance , ns the adven- 
tures of Bobmson Omsoe, not a word of which is true 
were suggeated by the case of Alexander Selkirk. 

It Is not the existence or nou-oxistenoe of tho persons 
that I trouble myself about it is tho fablo of Jesus Christ 
as told In tho New Testament, and tho wild and nsioiinry 
doctnno raised thereon, against which I contend, Tho 
story takingitoaitistoldjisblnsphomouslyobsoone. It 
gives an account ol a young woman engaged to be mamed 
and wUilo undor this ongagomont sho is to spoak plain 
Ifluguairo debauched by a ghost, undor tho impious pro- 
fonco, tLuke, chan, 1, vor ^ ) that Uolif Gho-'>it shaU 
cometijwn ihef and (he potocr<v(fte Highrst thnil ovcrshadoip 
thet Notwithstanding which Josopuaftorwnrds marries 
hor cohabits with hor as his wifo and in his turn rivals 
tho ghost This IS putting the story into inloUigiblo 
language and when told in this manner, there is not a 
pnost but must bo ashamed to own it* 

Mtrr the »appo*edvlrgtfl mother otJeitHj had MTml oUwreiD 
dren, toos aod Matt, chip, xllu 03 CO. 
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Obscenity in matters of faitb, however wrapped up, is 
always a token of fable and imposture , for it is necessary 
to our serious belief in God, that we do not connect it witn 
•stones that run, as this does, into ludicrous interpretations. 
This story is, upon the face of it, the same kind of story as 
that of Jupitei and Leda, or Jupiter and Europa, or any 
of the amorous adventures of Jupiter, and shows, as is 
already stated in the foimer part of the Age of Reason, that 
the Ohiistian faith is built upon the heathen mythology 

As the historical parts of the New Testament, so far as 
eonceins Jesus Christ, aie confined to a very short space 
of time, less than two years, and all within the same coun- 
try, and nearly in the same spot, the discordance of time, 
place and circumstance, which detects the fallacy of the 
books of the Old Testament, and proves them to be impo- 
sitions, cannot be expected to be found heie in the same 
abundance The New Testament compared with the Old, 
js like a farce of one act, m which theie is not room for 
very numerous violations of the unities There are, how- 
ever, some glaring contradictions, which, exclusive of the 
iallacy of the pietended piophecies, are sufficient to show 
the story of Jesus Chiist to be false 

I lay it down as a position which cannot be controverted, 
first, that the agreement of all the parts of a story does not 
prove that story to be true, because the parts may agree, 
and the whole may be false , secondly, that the disagree- 
ment of the parts of a story proves the tvhole cannot he true. 
The agreement does not prove truth, but the disagreement 
pioves falsehood positively 

The histoiy of Jesus Christ is contamed in the four books 
ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke and John The first 
chapter of Matthew begins with giving a genealogy of 
J esus Christ , and in the third chapter of Luke there is 
given a genealogy of Jesus Christ X)id these two agree, it 
would not prove the genealogy to be tine, because it might, 
nevertheless, be a fabiication , but as they contradict each 
other in every particular, it proves falsehood absolutely 
If Matthew speaks truth, Luke speaks falsehood , and if 
Luke speaks truth, Matthew speaks falsehood , and as there 
IS no authority foi bebeving one moie than the other, there 
-is no authority for believing either , and if they cannot be 
beheved even in the very first thing they say, and set out 
to prove, they are not entitled to be believed m any thing 
they say aftei*wards Truth is an uniform thing , and as to 
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inEpiration and revelation, were we to admit it, it is Impoa 
iible to Buppoee it can be contradictory Either ^en the men 
called apoetles are impoetoTs, or the boola ascribed to them 
hare been wntten other peiaons, and fathered npoo 
them, as la the case with the Old TeetanenL 

The book of Matthew give*, chap L ver 6, a genealogy 
by name from Ilavid, np throngh J oaeph, the huaband m 
Mary, to Ohrist , and m^ce there to be twniy^gAi gener 
auont. The book of Lnke give* also a geneafo^ by nama 
from Ohnst, throngh Jose^ the hosband of Mary, down 
to David, and makee there to be foriy-ihru generation* . 
beside* which, there are only the two namee of Davia 
and Joseph that are alike m the two list*. 1 here insert 
both gen&alodcal lists, and for the aake of perspicni^ and 
oompanoon, have placed them both in the same direotionr 
that IB, fri)m Joeepn down to David 


Genealogy, according to 
^tthew 


Oenealog^^uicortllng t 


Ohnit 

Ohrist 

9 Joe(?ph 

8 Jacob 

S Joseph 

8 Hell 

4 Mptfhnn 

4 Mattbat 

6 Eleaxer 

6 Levi 

6 Ebod 

6 Melchi 

7 Aohlm 

7 Janna 

8 8adoo 

8 Joseph 

9 Axor 

9 Mattatbias 

10 Eliakim 

10 Amos 

11 Ablud 

11 Nanm 

19 Zorobabe 

18 Balathiel 

14 Jocboniaa 

12 EsU 

13 Kaggo 

14 Ha^ 

16 Jobiaa 

15 Mattathias 

16 Amon 

IG Setnei 

17 ManaGse* 

17 Joseph 

18 Exekias 

18 Jnda 

19 Acbox 

19 JoADoa 

SO Joatham 

20 Itlicfla 

21 Ozias 

21 Zorobabfl 

29 Joram 

29 Salaihiol 

28 Jotaphat 

23 Iten 

94 Asa 

24 Molchi 
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Ctenealo^, according to 
Matthew. 

26 Abia 

26 Eoboam 

27 Solomon 

28 David* 


Genealogy, accoitiing to 
Lnke. 

26 Addi 

26 Oosam 

27 ]p]lmodam 

28 Er 

29 Jose 

30 Eliezer 
81 Jonm 

32 Matthat 

33 Levi 

34 Simeon 
36 Jnda 

36 Joseph 

37 Jonan 
88 Elakim 

39 Melea 

40 Menan 

41 Mattatha 

42 Nathan 

43 David 


hi »w, if these men, Matthew and Luke, set out with a 
falselood between them (as these two accounts show they 
do) h the very commencement of their history of Jesus 
Ohrisi, and of whom, and of what he was, what authority 
(as I have before asked) is there left for believing the 
stiange things they tell ns aftemards? If they cannot be 
believed in tneir account of his natural genealogy, how are 
we to beheve them, when they tell us, he was the son of 
Gk)d, begotten by a ghost ; and that an angel announced 
this in secret to his mother ? If they lied m one genealogy, 
why are we to believe them in the other ? If his natural be 
manufactured, which it ceitainly is, why aie not we to sup* 


* From the birrt of David to the birth of Christ is upwards of 1080 years, 
Nod as the life-ttme of Christ is not included, there are but 27 Adi genera 
tions. To find, therefore, the average of eadi person mentioned in the list, 
at the tune his first son was born, it is only necessary to divide 1080 by 27, 
which gives 40 years for each person As the life-time of man was then but 
of the same extent it is now, it is an absurdity to suppose, that 27 fol- 
lowing generations should all be old bachelors, before they married , and 
the more so, when we are told that Solomon, the next in succession to 
David, had a house full of wives and mistresses before he was twenty one 
years of age. So far from this genealogy being a solemn truth, it is not 
«7en a reasonable ha The list of Lute gives nbont twenty sir year* for the 
average age, and this is too much. 
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pose that hifl celestial genealogy 10 manufacttired alao, 
and that the whole la faDolona Oan any man of Benons 
reflection hazard his future happiness upon the belief of 
a story naturally impossible repugnant to every idea of 
deoenoy, and relate by persons already detected of 
falsehood? Is it not more safe that we stop ourselves 
at the plain, pure and unmixed belief of one God, which 
is deism, than that we commit ourselves on an ocean of 
improbable irrational, mdaoent and oontradictorr tales? 

The first question, however upon the hoots of the New 
Testament, as upon those of the Old, is, are they genu 
me? "Were they written by the persons to whom they 
are ascribed? for it is upon this ground only that the 
strange things related therem have oeen credited- Upon 
this point, there is no dircd pro*/ /or or against , and all 
that this state of a case proves is doii^nlixe-BS ^ and doubt 
fulness 18 the opposite of bebel The state therefore, 
that the books are m, proves against themselves as far 
as this kmd of proof can go 

But exclusive of this the presumption is, that the books 
called the Evangelista, and ascribed to Kotthew, Kark, 
Lake and John, were not wnttcn by Matthew, Hark, 
Luke and John , end that they are impodtioDS. ^0 dls* 
ordered state of the history in these four books, the snenos 
of one book upon matters related In the other, and the dls- 
igT^ment that is to be found among them, implies- that 
they are the prodoohon of some unconnectea mdlviuoala 
many years after the things they pretend to relate, each or 
whom mode his own legend, and not the writlngB of men 
living intimately together, as the men called eposUcs are 
•opposed to have done In fine- that they have been mann- 
factured, as the books of the Old Testament haro been, by 
other persons than those whoso names they bear 

Ihe story of the angel anaonneing what tbo church 
calls, the xmmaculaU la not so much as men 

tionra in the books ascribed to hlark and John , and is dlf 
fercntly related in llntthow and I^ke The former says, 
the anccl appeared to Joseph, the latter says, it waa to 
Mary , nut olthor, Joseph or Mary, was the worst cvldonoe 
that conld have been thought of, for It was others that 
should have testified/or than and not th^ for themeelvea. 
Vere any girl that u now with child to say, and ovon to 
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ilio would not, TVliy tlicn nro wo to believe the Bnmo thing 
of ntio;hcr girl whom we no\cr sew, told b)' nobody knows 
wlio. nor when, nor nhero? IIow Btrnngc and iuconBietent 
is It, that the panic circmnet.ancc that \\onld weaken the be- 
lief even of a probable Ptor\, ahonld be given ns a motive 
forbelicMiig tliih one, that Inib uiion tlie face of it every 
token of absolute impoasibility and imposture. 

Tlic Ptorv of Herod destroying all the children under 
Iv.o \oars old. belongs altogother to the book of Matthew; 
no. one t^f the rest jiientionh an_\ tlnng about it. Had such 
a c!rcnnt''.tancc boon true, the nmvcrBality of it must have 
made It known to all the vritera; and the thing would 
lia\c been too striking to lia\c been omitted by an}^ Tina 
writer tells ns, that Jesus escaped this slaughter, becauso 
Josejib and Mnrj, vere warned by an angel to flee with 
him into Kg\ p( , but he forgot to make any provision for 
John wlio was tlicii under two }cars of age. John, how 
ever, wlio staid behind, fared os well as Jesns, who fled; 
and, therefore, the story circumstantially belies itself. 

Hot any two of tliese winters agree in reciting, cxacU^ 
in ilit Bamc the written inscription, short ns it is, 

which they tell ns was nut over Clirist wJien ho was crnci- 
fied; and besides tins. Maik Ba}6, Ho was crucified at the 
third hour, (nine in the morning,) and John says it was 
the sixth houi, (tw’elve at noon 

The inscription is thus stated m those books: 

MatUiow — ^Tliis is Jesus the king of the Jews 

Mark ^Tlio king of the Jews. 

Luke ^Tlns is the king of the Jews. 

John Jesus of Hazaroth king of the Jews. 

We may infer fiom these circumstances, trivial as they 
are, that those writers, whoever they were, and in whatever 
time they lived, were not present at the scene The only 
one of the men, called apostles, who appears to have been 
near the spot, was Peter, and wlien lie was accused of being 
one of Jesus’ followers, it is said, (Matthew, chap, xxvi ver. 
74,) “ Then Pete)' hcaan to cuvRe and to swear, saymg, I 
Itnow not the man yec we are now called upon to be- 
lieve the same Peter, convicted, by their own account, of 

* According to John, the sentence was not passed till about the sixth 
hour, (noon.) and, consequently, the execution could not be till the 
afternoon , but Mark says expressly, that he was crucified at the third 
hour, (mao in the morning,) chap xv 25 John chap xix ver 14 
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For wluit reason, or on vhat anthority, ihill -wt 


Tlio accoimtB tiiat are giren of the oiromnitancea, that 
they tell nt attended the oraoii^oii, are dlAerently related 
in flioee fonr boots. 


The boot ascribed to Matthew aaya, “ 2%ere loas darh 
M99 ovt7 aU iJiS land fivm iJu naih hovr wxio the nxni^ 
hour — ihat Pu veil <f the temple was rent in ivxnix ^rcin 
the top to the loUoTf\r—thal ih^ xoae an ecaihgudke — then 
the rveke rent—ihal the ortitw opened, that the lodiee cf 
'nany qf the satnii that aroee ana came out qf their 
gravee qfier the resxtrreetion, and xoeni into the hMy citi 
and appeared unto many'* Snob is the acconnt which 
this daSiing writer of the book of Matthew gives, bnt in 
which he Is not sopported by the writers of the other boots. 

The writer of the boot asenbod to Mart, m detailing the 
drcnmatancea of the cmdfiilon, mates no mention of any 
earthquake, nor of the rocks rending, nor of the gravea 
opening nor of the dead men walking out The writer of 
the bo^ of Lake la silent also i^n the same points. And 
as to the writer of the boot of J^obn, though be detaHs aO 
the cironmstanoes of the emotflzion down to the onrial of 
Ohnfit, he sa^ nothing abont either the darknoee— the veil 
of the temple — the earthquake — the rocks— the graves — 
nor the dead men. 

Kow if it had been true, that thoee things had Happened , 
and if the writers of these CKKit* had hveaat the time they 
did happen, and had been the persons they are said to b^ 
namely, the four men called apostles, Matthew, Mark, Lute 
and John, it was not possible for them, as true historians, 
even withont the aid of inspiration, not to have recorded 
thoin. The things, sopposlng them to have boon facts, were 
of too mnch notonety not to have been known and of too 
much Importance not to have been told. All these sup 
pos^ apoeties must have been witnesses of the earthqnske, 
u there had been any , for it was not peeslbte for them to 
have been absent from It, the opening of the graves and 
rcsnrrecticm of the dead men, ana their walking abont the 
IS of greater importance than the earthquake. An 
earthquake is always possible, and natural, and proves 
nothing , bnt this opening of the graves Is snpematoraL 
and directly in point to their doctrine, their cause, and 
their apostleship Had It been true, It would have filled 
mp whole spiers of Uioso books, and been the cboaeo 
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iliomo nnd "OiicrAl clioins of all tlio tutors, but instead 
of tins, little mid trnial things, and lueie piaitling con- 
lorsation of, he •^aid ///jt, and she said that, aio often tecli- 
ouslv detailed, iilnlo this most impoitnnt of all, had it 
been true, is passed off in n sloionl} niaunor by a single 
dash of the pen, and that by one wntor only, and not so 
much ns hinted at by the lest 
It IS an easy thing to toll a lie, but it is difiicnlt to sup- 
port the he after it is told The nritei of the book of Mat- 
thew should have told u*, is ho the saints isoio that came 
to life again, and yent into the cit), and what became of 
them afleruards, and nho itivas that saw them , for he is 
not haid}' enough to say he sau them himself, whethei 
they came out naked, and all in natural buff, lie-saints and 
she-saints, oi uhothei the}* came full dicssed, and wheie 
they got their diesses ; whether they went to then foimei 
habitations, and reclaimed their w ives, then husbands, and 
their projierty, and how' they 'wcic received , whethei they 
entered ejectments for the recoieiy of then possessions, 
or brought actions of o im con against the iival interlop- 
ers, whether they lemainod on eaith, and follow'ed their 
foimei occupation of iiieachiug oi working, orwliether 
they died again, or w’ent back to their giaves alive, and 
bulled themselves 

Strange indeed, that an aimy of saints should return to 
life, and nobody know who they w'eie, nor who it was that 
saw them, and that not a woid moie should be said upon 
the subject, nor these saints have any thing to tell us ' 
Had it been the piopliots w'ho (as w'e are told) had foimeily 
prophesied of those things, thei/ must have had a gieaf deal 
to sa}' The}' could have told us every thing, and ive should 
have had posthumous prophecies, with notes and commen- 
taries upon the fiist, a little bettei at least than we-have 
now Had it been Moses, and Aaron, and Joshua, and 
Samuel, and David, not an unconverted Jew had lemained 
in all Jerusalem Had it been John the Baptist, and the 
saints of the time then piesent, every body would have 
known them, and they would have out-preached and out- 
famed all the other apostles But, instead of this, these 
saints are made to pop up, like Jonah’s gouid in the nmht, 
for no purpose at all out to withei in the morning Thus 
much for this part of the stoiy 

The tale of ^e resurrection follows that of the crucifix- 
ion , and in this as well as in that, the writers, whoever they 
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were, disagree so mnohf as to make it evident that none of 
them were there. 

The book of Matthew fftates, that when. Christ was put in 
the sepnlchre, the Jews apph^ to Filate for a watch or a 

C d to be placed over the sepulchre, to prevent the bodj 
g stolen by the disciplee, and that, m consequence of 
this request, the sepulchre teas made sure, »^uig Me stuns 
that covered the mouth, and setting a watch But the 
other books say nothing about this appboatiom nor about 
the sealing, nor the guard, nor the watch , and according 
to their accounts, there were none Maithew, however, 
follows up this part of the story of the guard or the watch 
with a second part, that I shall noboe m the conclusion, u 
it serves to detect the fallacy of those books. 

The book of Matthew continues its account, and says, 
(chap xxvuL ver 1,) that at the end of the Sabbath, as it 
began to dawn, towards the first day of the week, came 
Ms^ Magdalene and the other Hair, to see the sepulchre. 
Mark says it was sun rismg, and John says It was dark. 




sepulchre, and John states that Hair Magdalene came 
alone. So well do they agree about their mst evidence I 
they all, however, appear to have known most about Marr 
M^dalene, she was a woman of large acquaintance, and 
it was not an iU ooqjecture that she might be upon the 
itrolL 


Lord descended from heaven, and came and rolled back the 
stone from the door, and sot upon It” But the other books 
sav nothing about out enrthquako, nor about the annl 
rolling back the stone, and slt^g npon it, and, accordiug 
to thdr account, there was no ongol ritfing there. Hark 
tars the angel was trtMm the scpulchro, sitting on the right 
side. Luke says there were two, and they were both stand- 
ing up , and John says they woro both siUlDg down, one 
at the head and the other at the foot 

Matthew saySj that the angel that was sitting npon the 
stone on the outside of the sepulchre, told the two Marys 
that Christ was risen, and that the women went away 
quickly Mark says, that the women, upon seeing the 
stone rolled away, end wondenne at It, wont Into the sop- 
nlohre, and that it wss the angel that was sitting within 
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on the rjfflit side, that told them so. Luke says, it was the 
two angds that were standing up , and John eaVs, it Was 
Jesus Christ himself that told it to Mary Magdalene ; and 
that she did not go .nto the sepulchre, but only stooped 
down and looked in. 

Now, if the wi Iters of these four books had gone into a 
court of justice to prove an dlihi^ (foi it is of the natuie of 
an alibi that is hcie attempted to be pioved, namely, the 
absence of a dead body by Bupernatuial means,) and had 
they given their evidenci m the same contradictoiy mannei 
as It is heie given, thej’’ would have been in danger of having 
their eai-s ciopped foi peijuiy, and would have justly de- 
served It. Yet this 16 the evidence, and these are the books 
that have been imposed upon the woild, as being given 
by divine luspiiation, and as tlie unchangeable woi-d ot 
Grod 

The writer of the book of Matthfew, after gi\nng this 
account, i elates a story that is not to be found in any of 
the other books, and which is the same I have just befoie 
alluded to 

“ Now,” says he, (‘■hat is, after the conversation the wo 
men had had with the angel sittm^ upon the stone,) “ behold 
some of the watch (meaning the watch that he had said 
had been placed ovei the sepulchre) came into the city, 
and showed unto the chief priests all the things that weie 
done , and when they were assembled with the eldem and 
had taken counsel, they gave large money unto the soldiers, 
saying. Say ye, that his disciples came by night, and stole 
mm away while we slept ; and if this come to the gover 
nor’s ears, we will persuade him, and secure you So the^ 
took the money, and did as they weie taught, and this 
saying (that his disciples stole him away) is commonly re- 
ported among the Jews until this day ” 

The expression, v/ntii this dcuy^ is an evidence that the 
book asenbed to Matthew was not written by Matthew, and 
that it has been manufactuied long after the times and 
things of which it pretends to treat ; for the C'^ptession im- 
plies a great length of mteWening time It would be in- 
consistent ih US to spbak m this manner of Siiy thing hap- 
pemhg m our own time' To give, therefore, ‘intelligible’ 
meanmg to the expression, we mbst 'suppose a lapse of 
some generatibiis at least, for this maUtter of spekkUig car- 
ries the mind back to anciei t time 

The absurdity also of tha story is worth noticing ; for it 
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rho'ws the vriter of the booh of Hitthew to heve been an 
exoeodinglj weak and foolish man. He tells a 8toi7 that 
oontradlots Itself m point of poeslblli^ , for though the 
gnard) If there were any. might be maae to say that the 
body was taken away wnile they were osZetj), and to give 
that as a reason for their not having prevents it, that same 
sleep mnflt also have prevented their knowing how, and br 
whom it was done , and yet they are made to aay, that it 
was the disciples who did it. Were a man to t^der his 
evidence of something that he should say was done, and of 
the manner of doing iL and of the person who did It while 
be was asleep, and coaid know nothiag of the matte'*, such 
evidence coma not be received , it wm do well ouongh for 
Testament evidence, bat not for any thing whore truth u 
concerned. 

1 come now to that part of the evidence in thoso books, 
that respects the pretended appearance of Ohnst after this 
pretended resorrecdon. 

The writer of the book of Matthew relates, that the 
angel that was dtting on the stone at the month of the s^ 
ulSir^ said to the two Marys, chap xrviil ver 7, “ Bt- 
hdd Ohnst w wne h^crt you inio OdtUey ihert yt $halt 
$06 Atm, loy Inao6 iad you ” And the same writer at the 
next two verses, (8, 9,) makes Ohnst himself to speak to 
the same purpose to these women immodlatoly ahor the 
angel had told it to them, and thot they ran qmckly to tell 
it to the disciples , and at the 16th verse it is said, “ Then 
the eUoen dxso%^i6s xoeni iSxoay \nU> GdxLeo, into a monntain 
where Jcsns had appointed them , and, when they saw him, 
tlioy worshipped him," 

Bat the wntcr of the book of John tolls ni a *t^ vory 
different to this, for he says, chop xx ver 19, “Jam ifie 
$<xm6 Joy at etvntny, "beina Jir$t day of the (that 
is, the same day that Christ u said to have nsen,) tcAm the 
doort wre ehut, tchere the dttnjUee wrt aseanUedyforfistr 
^ the JeWy came Jerue and^ttood tn the midei qf /Arm,” 

According to Matthew the olovon were marching to 
Galilee, to meet Josns in a raoantain, by bis own appoint 
meat, at the very time when, according to John, they wore 
assembled In anotbor place, and that not by appolotmont, 
but in secret, for fear of the Jews. 

The writer of the book of Lake contradicts that of Mat 
thow more pointeilly than John does for lio Mxn ci 
] that the mooting was in /rrttm/rm the evening of 
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the same day that he (Christ) rose, and that the eleven 
were tJie)c. See Luke, chap xxiy, ver. 13, 33 

Now, it is not p •jssible, unless we admit these supposed 
disciples the right of wilfnl lying, that the writer of 
these hooks could he any of the eleven persons called dis- 
ciples ; for if, according to Matthew, the eleven went into 
Galilee to meet Jesus in a mountain hy his oivn appomt- 
meut, on the same day that he is said to have nsen, Luko 
and John must have heou two of that eleven; yet the 
writer of Luke says expressly, and John implies as much, 
that the meeting was that same day, in a house m Jerusa- 
lem ; and, on the otlier hand, if, according to Luke and 
John, the eleven weie assemhled in a house in Jerusalem, 
Matthew must have been one of that eleven : yet Matthew 
says the meeting was in a mountain in Gahlee, and conse- 
quently the evidence given in those hooks destroys each 
other 

The wnter of the book of Mark says nothing about any 
meeting in Galilee ; but he says, chap, xvi ver. 12, that 
Christ, after his resuirection, appealed in another form to 
two of them, as they walked into the country, and that 
these two told it to the residue, who would not believe 
them Luke also tells a story, m which he keeps Christ 
employed the whole of the day of this pretended resurrec- 
tion, until the evening, and which totally invalidates the 
account of goin^ to the mountain in Gahlee He says, that 
two of them, without saying which two, went that same 
day to a village called Eramaus, threescore furlongs (seven 
miles and a half) fiom Jerusalem, and that Christ, in dis- 
use, went ^vith them, and staid with them unto the even- 
ing, and supped with them, and then vanished out of their 
Bight, and re-appeared that same evemng at the meeting 
of the eleven in Jerusalem 

This 18 the contradictory manner in which the evidence 
of this pretended re-appeaiance of Christ is stated; the only 
point in which die writers agree, is the skulking privacy 
of that re-appearance ; for whether it was in the recess of a 
mountain in Gahlee, or in a shut-up house m Jerusalem, it 
was still skulking To what cause then are we to assign 
this skulking ? On the one hand, it is directly repugnant 
to the supposed or pretended end — ^that of convincing the 
world that Christ was nsen; and, on the other hand, to 
have asserted the publicity of it, would have exposed the 
writers of those boofe to public detection, and, therefore. 
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they liare beeli under the necessity of maVing it a 
private nffair 

As to the account of CHinst being seen by more than five 
hundred at once. It ii Paul only who eayi it, and not the 
five hundred who eay it for themeelvee. It is, therefore 
the testimony of but one man, and that too of a mnn, who 
did not, according to the same aooounL believe a word of 
the matter himseJt, at the time it b said to have happened 
His evidence, snppoeing him to have been the writer of the 
16th chapter of OonntEians, where this aooonnt is given, is 
like that of a man who comes mto a court of justice to 
■wear, that what he had ewom before is false. A man may 
often see reaeon, and he has, too, always the nght of ohaug 
ing his opmion , bat this Uber^ does not extend to matters 
ofiact. 

I now come to the last scene, that of the ascension Inte 
heaven. Here all fear of the Jews, and of every thing else, 
innst necessarily have been out of the qnestiDn it was that 
which, if tme, was to seal the whole , and npon whioh tbs 
reahty of die foture mlaaion of the dimples was to rest for 
proof. 'Words, whether declarations or promises, that passed 
In private, either m the recess of a mountain in Galilee, or 
in a 8hat>ap bouse m Jerusalem, even suppoelng them to 
have been spoken, could not be evidence in pubuc , it was 
thorefore necessary that this last scene ^oold preclude the 
possibility of denial and dispute, and that it should bo, as 1 
nave stated lu the former part of tho Ags ^ Sfaxm, as pub- 
lic and as visible as the sun at noon-day at least it ought to 
have boen as public as the crucIfixioD rs reported to have 
been. But to corae to the point. 

In the first place, tho writer of the book of ITnllhew does 
not say a STllaDle anout it, nolther docs the writer of the 
book of John This being the cate, is it possible to suppose 
that those writers, who auoct to bo even minute in otiicr 
matters, would have been silent npon tliis, bad it been true I 
The wnter of the book of Hark passes it off in a careless, 
ilovenly manner, with a single dosh of tho pen, os if be was 
hrod of romancing, or asluuned of tlie story So also does 
the wnter of Luko. And oven between tbeto two, the e is 
not an apparent agreement, as to the place where this final 
parting is said to have been. 

Tho book of Mark sa« that Chnst appeared to tho oloTcn 
as they sat nt meat. alTading to the meeting of the eleven 
at Jerusalem bo tnen states tlie conTersaUm that he says 
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passed at that meeting; and immediately after says, (as a 
school-boy would finish a dnll story,) “ So t/ien, after the 
Lord had spoken unto them, he was received up into 
heaven, and sat on the light hand of God ” But the wiiter 
of Luke says, that the ascension was fiom Bethany; that 
^0 (Chijst) led them out as far as Bethany^ aTid was parted 
from them ihere^ and was earned ujy tnto heaven So also 
was Mahomet : and, as to Moses, the ajyosUc J ude says, ver. 
9, Thai Michael and the devil diluted ahovi his body. 
While we believe such fables as these, oi either of them, 
we believe unworthily of tlie Almighty. 

I have now gone through the examination of the four 
books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke and John; and 
when It 18 considered that the whole space of time from the 
cructfixion to what is called the ascension, is but a few days, 
apparently not more than thiee or four, and that all the cir- 
cumstances are said to have happened nearly about the 
same spot, Jerusalem , it is, I believe, impossible to find, in 
any story upon record, so many and such glaring absurdi- 
ties, contradictions, and falsehoods, as are in those books 
They aie more numerous and striHng than I had any ex- 
pectation of finding, when I began this exammation, and 
far more so than I had any idea of when I wrote the former 
part of the Age of Reason I had then neither Bible nor 
Testament to lefer to, nor could I procure any. My own 
situation, even as to existence, was becommg every day 
more precanous ; and as I was willing to leave somethmg 
behma me upon the subject, I was obhged to be quick and 
concise The quotations I then made were from memoir 
only, but they are coriect; and the opimons I have ad- 
vanced in that woik are the effect of the most clear and 
long-established conviction, that the Bible and the Testa- 
ment are impositions upon the woild, that the fall of man, 
the account of Jesus Christ being the Son of God, and of 
his dying to appease the wrath of God, and of salvation by 
that stiange means, are all fabulous inventions, dishonour- 
able to the wisdom and power of the Almighty — that the 
only true rehgion is Deism, by which I then meant, and 
now mean, the behef of one God, and an imitation of hia 
moral character, or the practice of what are called moral 
virtues — and that it was upon this only (so far as rehgion is 
concerned) that I rested all my hopes of happmess hereafter 
So Bay I now — and so help me God. 

But to return to the subject — Though it is impossible, 

9 
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hiftorr, maj Bnppoee that the book called the Kev TeeU 
ment has existed ever smce the time of Jesus Ohrist, as th^ 
rappoee that the books ascribed to Hoeee hare existed evex 
since the time of Hoses. But the fact is historicallj o^er 
wise , there was no such book as the Kew Testament till 
more than three hundred years after the time that Qirist is 
said to have lived. 

At what time the books ascribed to Hatthew, Hark 
Lake and Johm b^^ to appear^ la altogether a matter 
oncertamty There is not the least shadow of evidence of 
who the persona were that wrote them, nor at what time 
they were written y and they ml^t as w^ have been called 

the names of any of the other supposed apoaUes, as by 
the names they are now called. Ibe ongint^ are not In 
the pcesesBion of any Ohnsban Ohnroh existing, any more 
than the two tables of stone wntten on. they protend, 
the hnffer of God^ upon Honot Sinai, ana given to Hoses, 
are in me possession of the Jews, even if they were, 

there Is no possibility of proving the handwndng m either 
case. At tne time those books were wntten there was do 
prinbag, and consequently there could be no publlcabcm, 
otherwise than by written copies, which any man mi At 
make or alter at pleasure, and c^ Uiem onginala. 
we suppose it is consistent with the wisdom of the A1 
inlgh^, to commit himself and his will to man, upon such 
precanons means os these, or that it is consistent we should 
pin our faith upon such nncertainbesl 'We cannot moks 
nor alter, nor even Imitate so much as one blade of grass 
that he has made, and yet we can make or alter tsoros 
Oed as easily as words of man.* 

About three hundred and fifty years after the time that 
Ohnflt ifl said to have lived, sovoraf wribngs of tlio kind I 
am speakiDg of, were scattered in the han^ of divers ludi 
vidnals , and as tho church bad begun to foim itself Into an 


*!!)• fonocr fwri ei Um Apt ff Imi not tvo yMn. 

•ed tb«r« U »ln«djr«ji la U tliat it ooi nlie Tb* nrr«a4<n U t 

TL tooJt •/ *** f*rrW ty < / tma mAet tmt% It maj Imi trM, 

bit U U Mt 1 tbat hart Mid It. &o(d« pmoa wbe nlfbt kaov tb« tlmic. 
•tuM bai idd«d U It a at tH* bottoa f Ui« of tb mU- 

tloni. priaUd la EnfUad er la AiBtri«ai aad ta* priotm, tfUr that, 
hart «r«ct*d It lato tb* \joAj tt tb* v*rk. aod Dad* m tb* aotW M It 
It thli hai bap p c e cd wiUda rsch a iLert >pace of tliu, DOtvlUntandlfiff tb« 
aH ©t pritjihii which prrmjt* iJ a ali^mtloti of c»ya©* lodlrUtiaU/j what 
mar r>ot liar* happ'Dcd In a aocli prratcr ©/ tlmr wh*Q U.*f« va* 

no pi^iloc, and whm aaj man who foi H wrK* ©oall auk* a wriitan e>py 
aad can It an oriirloal, bj Ukbbev Hark Luk* aod John 7 
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liierarcliy, or clmrcli government, witli temporal powers, it 
set itself about collecting them into a code, as we now see 
them, called The Nciu Tcstamcni They decided by vote, 
as I have before said in the former part of the Age of 
lieason, which of those writings, ont of the collection they 
had made, should be the wo') d of God, and which should 
not The Rabbins of the J ews had decided, by vote, upon 
the books of the Bible befoie 
As the object of the church, as is the case in all national 
establishments of churches, was powei and revenue, and 
terror the means it used it is consistent to suppose, that 
the most miraculous and wonderful of the writings they 
had collected stood the best chance of being voted. And 
as to the authenticity of the books, the vde stands in the 
place of it ; for it can be tiaced no highei 

Disputes, howevei, ran high among the people then 
calling themselves Ohiistians , not only as to points of 
doctiine, but as to the authenticity of the books In the 
contest between the peisons called St Augustine and 
Rauste, about the yeai 400, the latter says, “The books called 
the Evangehsts have been composed long after the times 
of the apostles, by some obscuie men, who, fearing that the 
world would not give credit to their relation of matters of 
which they could not be informed, have published them 
under the names of the apostles , and which are so full of 
sottishness and discordant relations, that there is neither 
s,gieement nor connection between them ” 

And in another place, addressing himself to the advo- 
cates of those books, as being the word of God, he says, 
“It is thus that youi piedecessors have inserted in the 
sciiptures of our Lord, many things, which though they 
carry his name, agree not with his doctrines This is not 
surprising, siiwe that loe have often proved that these things 
have not been written by himself, nor by his apostles, but 
that for the greatest part they are founded upon tales, upon 
vague i ejwi'ts, and put togethei by I know not what, half 
J ews, with but little agreement between them , and which 
they have nevertheless published under the names of the 
apostles of oui Lord, and have thus attributed to them 
their own errors and the/ir lies 
'The reader will see by these extiacts, that the authen- 

* I have taken these two extracts from Boulanger’s Life of Pa\il, wnt- 
ten in French , Boulanger has quoted them from the -writings of Augustine 
Against Fauste, to -which he refers 
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ticliy of the hoots of the New TeBtament was denied, and 
the hoots treated as tales, forgeries, and lies at the tune 
they were voted to be the word of Goi But the interest 
of the ohnroh, with the assistance of the faggot, bore 
down the opposition, and at last suppressed all inrestiga- 
tioiL hlirscles followed upon miraoles if we will believe 
them, and men were taught to say they believed whether 
they believed or not But (by way of throwing in a 
thonghtl the ^French Bevolobonhas ercommnnicated the 
church from the power of wortii^ miracles she has not 
been able with the assistance oi all her saints, to work 
ojii miraole sincje the revolution began , and as she never 
stood m greater need than now we may without the aid 
of divinanon, conclude that all her former miracles were 
tncVs and lies.* 

"When we consider the lapse of more than three hun 
dred years intervening between the time that Ohnst is said 
to have lived and the time the New Testament was formed 
into Q book, we must see even without the assistance of 
histoncal evidence the exceeding uncertainty there is of 
its authonboitv The suthentici^ of the book of Homer, 
BO for as re^r^ the authorship is much better ostablishoa 
than that of the New Testament, though Homer is a thon> 
sand years the moat onoieni It was only on exceeding good 

*Boolancer In hli life of Paol has coQectid from therceletU deal bU* 
torles and tbe wrltlngi of the fttben u they ero m&tlen 

'wblcb ahoir the oplnloni thkl prermDed amonx tbo dlffeiml Kct^ of 
ObrUUnne, nt Ura titnn tbe TcetuneDt, as we now He It, wu roted to be 
tbe word of Qo(L Tbe foDowlaer exUecU are from tbe aecoed chapter of 
that work t 

Tbe tlardoobta (a ObrUtUa acet) aaanred that tbe eranxvlUtJi were 
filled with falfiUea. I’be ilaolcbieana, wbo formed a Terr ntunerou* reel 
at tbe oommetKcmest of CbrUtUnUy r^reUd o» faite mil tJu Tt$ta- 
wnt and fbo wed other wtidncf qmfe dJffcrtol that tbeygare f^Jr an 
tbeoUc. Tbe Ooriothlani like the UardonUU. adralUeil nm th^ Aci* of 
tbeApoctiea, Tbe EocriUiet and tbe BerenUna adopted neULrr tbe Acti 
nor tbe EpUdea of Paul, Cbrysoatom, la a bomUy w&lcb be made upon 
tbe Acts of tbe Apoetlet. tajt that la Us time, about tbo ytar 400 many 
people knew B'^lng eitoer of tbe antbor nr of the book St. Irrnr who 
flTcil before that time reports that the Takntlnlans like aercral other 
tects of tbe Cbristlaaa, acemsed tbe acrlptun-a of being fllirtl wlib imper 
fecdons errors, and coclndkrtlocsL. Ine EUonUts or Nazarenis wbo 
were tbo mint CbrUtboa rejected all tbe Ep!*lle*t>f Paol and rrf anted 
blm as an ImpoatCT They report amniqj other Iblngi ibil ho waa ori/c 
Inally a Paxant that be came to dcrusalem where be llreU r xn* iunc{ 
and that baTinjr a mind to marry the dau^bter of the U.(b print he 
canard blmseU In be elrctnnd*r<l j but that not belcx aWo to rbtalo kefi 
be onarrened with the Jewi and wrote agalnaielrrumrUloo aod tealnil 
tbe ubaerrailoti of the Sabbath and apalntt all the kyal onUoances.** 
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]^et tlmt could have wiitten the book of Homer, and, 
therefoiCj few men only could have attempted it; and a 
man capable of doing it would not have thi own away his own 
fame by giving it to another. In like manner, there were 
but few that could have compose Euclid’s Elements, be- 
cause none but an exceeding good geometrician could hare 
been the author of that work. 

But with icspect to the books of the JSTew Testament, 
particularly such parts as tell us of the resunection and as- 
cension of Ghnsl, any pemon who could tell a story of an 
apparition, or of a mem ' 8 walking, could have made such 
books, for the story is most wietcliedly told. The chance, 
theiefoie, of forgeiy in the Testament, is millions to one 
greatei than in tlie case of Homer or Euclid Of the nu- 
merous pi lests or parsons of the piesent day, bishops and 
all, ever^’’ one of tliem can make a sermon, or translate a 
scrap of Latin, especially if it has been tiansiated a thousand 
draes befoie, but is there any amongst them tliat can wiite 
poetry like Homei , of science like Euclid ; the sum total 
of a pai son’s learning, with very few exceptions, \’s> ah ah, 
and lac, hccc, hoc , and their knowledge of science is three 
times one is tlnee; and this is moie than sufficient to have 
enabled them, had they lived at the time, to have wntten 
all the books of the Hew Testament 

As the opportunities of foi genes were gi eater, so also 
was the inducement A man could gam no advantage by 
writing under the name of Homer or Euclid , if he could 
write equal to them, it would be better that lie wiote under 
his own name, if infeiior, he could not succeed Pnde 
would prevent the foimer, and impossiblity the latter But 
with lespect to such books as compose the Hew Testament, 
all the inducements weie on the side of forgeiy The best 
imagined history that could have been made, at the distance 
of two 01 three bundled years after^'the time, could not 
have passed foi an ongmal undei the name of the real 
wiiter, the only chance of success lay m forgery, for the 
church wanted pretence for its new doctrine, and truth and 
talents were out of the question 

But as it 16 not uncommon (as before observed) to relate 
stones of pernon waZhi/ng after they are dead, and of ghosts 
and apparitions of such as have fallen by some violent or 
cxtraoidinary means; and as the people of that day were 
m the habit of believing such things, and of the appearance 
of angels, and also of devils, and of then getting into peo- 
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tlciW of the books of the New Testament was denied, and 
the books treated as tales forgeries, and lies at the time 
they were yoted to be the word of God. But the interest 
of the church, with the assistance of the faggot, bore 
down the opposition, and at last suppressed all invostiga- 
taon. Mirades followed upon miracles, if we will believe 
them, and men were taught to say they bebered whether 
they bebeved or not But (by way of throwing in a 
thought! the French Beyolution has excommunicaiM the 
ohurSi from the power of working miracles she has not 
been able with the assistance of all her sainU, to work 
one miracle since the reyolufaon began , and os she never 
stood in greater need than now we may, without the aid 
of divinanon, conclude that all her former mirades were 
tncks and bea.* 

"When we consider the lapse of more than three hun 
dred years intervening between the time that Ohnst is said 
to have bved and the tune the New Testament was formed 
into a book, we must see even without the assistauco of 
historical evidence the exceeding uncertainty there is of 
Its authenticity The auihentici^ of the hook of Homer, 
BO far as regard the authorship is much better estahlislied 
than that ol the New Testament, though Homer is a thou- 
sand years the most ouaeni It was otUy an exceeding good 

* Bottlipger In Us lUe Qf Psnl hss coll«ot«d from ihe toolnls^dcU Us* 
and the of the fetbere is Uipy sro rsllrd MrersI mstten 

whloli ibow the opinions thst prermlled amoBR the dUTereat of 
OhrtstUns, at the Ume the TesUment, ns we now ste It, wu roted tn be 
the word of God. The removing extracts ore froto the second chspter of 
that work t 

The llorckmlfts^ OhrlstUn oect) ojtsnred that the eraagclbts were 
filled with foltlUea. 'the UaBlchsoas who formed a tctt nuiceroo rect 
at the eommettcement of Christlmnltj or /oIm all Pit J*r%e 7V»h». 

merit, and showed other wriilnfa qalto durertDt that they gave for an 
thentlc. The Ootinthlons like the UorclocUtj admitted not the Ar*ii of 
the Apostles. The Eocratlies and the BerenUni adopted t>dihrr the Acts 
nor the EpUdes of IbmL Chryoostom Id a hotnUy iviilcb hr totde upon 
the Acts of the Apoetks. ssys that in bis Ibne, oboat tbe yrnr 403 many 
people knew nothing diner of tbe author or of the book Bt Irene who 
flrrt before that dine reports that tbe YalcnllnUoi like ser rml other 
sects of tbe ChrittUns, accused the scriptures of being filled wltb Itnpcr 
fectlons e n o i i u and eontndlcUoits. *lne EbloeUes or rfsrsretMS. who 
were the first CbrUUsBS rejected oU tbe Epistleaof Paul and regarded 
hira as an Imposter They report snusog other thing*, that be ws* nrlg 
iBsUysragan; that he come to Jerusolra where be Ured som- iimsi 
and that haring s tnlod to marry the dsaghur of the high print he 
eauwtl himself to be drctnad*e*I| but that not being aWo to obtain ken 
be qasrrdled with the Jews and wrote agaiirtt drcumfUVw sal trolhiv 
tbe obserrmUon of the Babbstb ssd sgslnit sU the legal ordl nances.'* 
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^et that could hare wiitton the book of Homer, and, 
therefore, few men only could have attempted it; and a 
man capable of doing it would not hare thrown away his own 
fame by giving it to anothei. In like manner, there were 
but few that could hare compose Euclid’s Elements, be- 
cause none but an exceeding good geometrician could hare 
been the antlior of that wo^. 

But with lespect to the books of the ilew Testament, 
particularly sucli parts as tell us of the resunection and as- 
cension of Christ, any pei-son who could tell a story of an 
apparition, or of a man's loalhing, could have made such 
books; tor the stoiy is most wietchedly told. The chance, 
theietoie, of forgciy in the Testament, is millions to one 
greatei than in Uie case of Homer or Euclid Of the nn- 
meroiiB piiests or parsons of the iiresent day, bishops and 
all, every one of tliem can make a sei mon, or translate a 
scrap of Latin, especially if it has been translated a thousand 
times betoie , but is there any amongst them tliat can wiite 
poetiy like ITomci, of science like Euclid ; the sum total 
of a pai son’s learning, with very few exceptions, is a 5 
and hic, hcBC, Jioc / and their knowledge ot science is three 
times one is tliiee, and this is moie than sufficient to have 
enabled them, had they lived at the time, to have wiitten 
all the books of the New Testament 

As the opportunities of foi genes were greater, so also 
was the inducement A man could gam no advantage by 
wnting under the name of Homer or Euclid , if he could 
write equal to them, it would be better that he wi ote under 
his own name, if infeiior, he could not succeed Pnde 
would prevent the foimer, and impossiblity the latter But 
with lespect to such books as compose the New Testament, 
all the inducements weie on the side of forgeiy The best 
imagined history that could have been made, at the distance 
of two 01 three handled years afteivthe time, could not 
have passed foi an ongmal nndei the name ot the real 
wntei , the only chance of success lay m forgery, for the 
church wanted pretence for its new doctnne, and truth and 
talents were out of the qiiestion. 

But as it 16 not uncommon (as before observed) to relate 
stones of person 'WoUhmg after they are dead, and of ghosts 
and apparitions of such as have fallen by some violent or 
cxtraoidinary means; and as the people of that day were 
m the habit of believing such things, and of the appearance 
of angels, and also of devils, and ot their gettmg into peo- 
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tioi^ of the books of the New Testament was denied, and 
the books treated as tales, forgeries, and lies at the time 
they were Toted to be the word of God- But the interest 
of the ohnrch, with the aaamtanc© of the faggot, boro 
down the opposition, and at last snppressed all inyestiga- 
tion- Miracles followed upon miraoleB if we will believe 
them, and men were taught to say they behoved whether 
they believed or not Bat (by way of throwing in a 
thonghtl the French Bevolntionhaa excommunicated the 
chur^ from the power of workum miracles she Las not 
been able with the assistance of all her saints, to work 
ont miracle smoe the revolution began and os she never 
stood in f^reater need than now, we may without the aid 
of divination, conclude that all her former miracles were 
tncks and bes-* 

"When we consider the lapse of more than throe hun 
died years intervening between the time that Ohnst is said 
to have lived and the tune the New Testament was formed 


into a book, we must see even without the assistance of 
historical evidence the exceeding nncertainty there is of 
its authenticitT The anthenticify of the book of Homer, 
BO far os regards the authorehip is much better establishea 
than that of the New Testament, though Homer is a thoU' 
sand years the most ancient It was only an exceeding good 


• Boakrw In hii 1U« of Psnl, lua colkctrf from Ihoecclftl* Uc»l hli- 
torieft, ud ibe wrlUsgt of the ftUiert as thrj art callfil MTrral matlm 
■wIiJcli aboir the oplolortB thal preraDed amonir ibo dUTotmt of 
ChriitUna, at tbo time the Teatiuneot, as we now He It, wai voted tn be 
tbe word of Qod- The followinf extraota are from the lecood chapter of 
that work t 

The Harclonbu (a ChrhUan accl) ateared that the orangelltt* were 
filled with laltltlea. llie SUolchmaiia who formed a Terr numermut rect 
at the eommox^ement of OhriiiiaoU/ rtJreUd om fain ali (A/ iVrw 
vteni and ehowed ot^ wrlliagt quite dlffeiTBi that they pave ao- 
theotlo. The Ooiinthla&a, like the MarclonlfU admitted nm the Adi of 
the Apoatlea- The Hoeratltea and the BemUnj adopted neiiLf r the AcU 
nor the EpUtlca of Paul. Cbryeoaloot, lo a homily which be m«de upon 
the Act! of the Apoetlea, aayi that In 1^ time, ab^t the year 400 mihj 
people knew B'JthloK either of the aaibor nr of the book Bu Ireor who 
fired before that time repnru that the \ alcntlnbisi Ilko leveral other 
aecu of the Chriitlant, acowd the acHpruree of beln^ flUrd wlib Imper 
fectlona, err or a , and contradlcilcna. The EWonUea or Natarewa, who 
•were the firatCbrbtlaM rejected all the EpWb-a of I «al and reyarded 
him aa an ImpoalTT They report, atmmp other Ihlnti thal be wa« nrl/: 
Inally a Pa^an { that became to ^entaaleta where bo UTt<l lotof nm«i 
and that bavin;: a eolnd to many the daughter of the blyli | rbit be 
canned blmeeU to be drciiti>d»etl j but that not bring abl to rUvIa her 
be quarrened with the Jew* and wrote agahutdrcumcUlno awl avaiart 
the obwrriuloo of lae Babbaib and agalntt all the legal ordinance*." 
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^et tlmt could liave written the book of Homer, and, 
thorefoiCj few men only could have attempted it; and a 
man capable of doing it would not have thrown away his own 
fame by giving it to anothei. In like manner, there were 
but few that could have compose Euclid’s Elements, be- 
cause none but an exceeding good geometrician could hare 
been the authoi of that woik. 

But with lespect to the books of the J^Iew Testament, 
particularly such parts as tell us of tlic resunection and as- 
cension of Christ, any person wlio could tell a story of an 
apparition, or of a Ilian’s walking, could have made such 
books, for the story is most wietchedly told. The chance, 
therefoie, of forgeiy in the Testament, is millions to one 
greater than in me case of Homer or Euclid Of the nu- 
merous piiests or paisons of the j^resent day, bishops and 
all, ever}’- one of them can make a sermon, or translate a 
scrap of Latin, especially if it has been translated a thousand 
cimes befoie , but is theie any amongst them tliat can write 
poetiy like Homei, of science like Euclid ; the sum total 
of a pai son’s leariuiig, with very few exceptions, is, ah ab, 
and hio, hose, hoe , and theii knowledge of science is three 
times one is thiee; and this is moie than sufficient to have 
enabled them, had they lived at the time, to have wiitten 
all the books of the Hew Testament. 

As the opportunities of foi genes were gi eater, so also 
was the inducement A inau could gam no advantage by 
writing under the name of Homer or Euclid , if he could 
write equal to them, it would be better that he wiote under 
his own name, if infeiior, he could not succeed Pride 
would prevent the foi mer, and impossiblity the latter But 
with respect to such hooks as compose the Hew Testament, 
all the inducements weie on the side of forgeiy The host 
imagined history that could have been made, at the distance 
of two 01 three hundied years after^'the time, could not 
have passed foi an ongmal undei the name ot the real 
wntei , the only chance of success lay m forgery, for the 
church wanted pretence for its new doctnne, and truth and 
talents were out of the question. 

But as it IS not uncommon (as before observed) to relate 
stones of person wdLlcmg after they are dead, and of ghosts 
and apparitions of such as have fallen by some violent or 
extraoidinary means, and as the people of that day were 
m the habit of believing Such things, and of the appearance 
of angels, and also of devils, and of then gettmg into peo- 
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pleV iBsidee, and whfiTnng them like a fit of an agn& and 
of their being cast ont again as if by an emetic — C^^ary 
Magdalene, the book of M^k tells ns, bad brought up, or 
been brought to bed of seven devils ,) it vras nothing ex 
traordinaiy that some story of this land should get abroad 
of the person called Jeans ChnsL and become afterwards 
the fonodadoD of the fonr books ascribed to Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. Each writer told the tale as he 
heard it, or thereabouts, and gave to his book the name of 
the saint or the apostle whom tradition bad given as the 
eve-witness. It Is only upon this ground that the oontTadI> 
tion in those hooks can be aocounted for, and if this be 
not the cose, they are downright impositions, lies and for 
geries, without even the apolcgy of credulity 

That they have been written by a sort of half Jews, mm 
the foregoing quotations mention, is discermble enou^ 
The freqnent references made to that chief assassin and im 
poster Moses, and the two men called prophets, establishes 
uus point, and, on the other hand, the clinrch has compli 
mented the frand, by admlttmg the Bible and the Testa- 
ment to reply to each other Between the Ohiisbon Jew 


magod 1 ^, and fitted together like old locks and pl^ look 
keys. The story foolishly enough told of Eve end the ser- 
pent, and naturally enou^ as to the enmity betwoon men 
and serpents, (for the serpent always bites about the 
because it cannot reach higher , and the man always knocks 
the serpent abont the A^adf as the most ofibctuol way to 
proTcnt Its biting ,*) this foolish story, I say, has been 
made into a prophecy, a typ^ and a promiso to begin with , 
and the lying imposition *oi isalah to Ahax, That a vxrgtn 
ihaU concave and hear a son, as a sign that Alias slionld 


conqner, when the event was that be was defeated, (as al 
rea^ noticed In the observations on iho book of Isaiah,) 
has been perrerted and made to serro ns a winder np. 


Jonah and the whole arc almost made Into a sign or a 
type. Jonah Is Jesus, and the wltalo Is the grave , mr it is 
said, (and they have made Ohnst tosay itof^lmself)Matt. 
chap xlL ver 40, “For as Jonah was three dayt a7>d thru 
in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of man bo thru 

It iball bralff tbj hoi tnri tboa abalt bniUr' hl« htlT Oronli 
Ctip. U1 TCT Ish 
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days and three nights in tbo heart, of the earth.” But it 
happens, awkwardly enough, tliat Christ, according to their 
own account, was but one day and l^vo nights in the grave ; 
about 86 hours instead of 72; that is, the Friday night, 
the Saturday, and the Saturday night; for they say 
he was up on the Sunday morning by Bumise, or before. 
But ns this fits quite as well as the bite and the kick in 
Genesis, or the virgin and liei son in Isaiah, it will pass in 
the lump of orthodox things. Tims much for the historical 
part of the Testament and its evidences. 

Epistles of Paul , — Tlie epistles ascribed to Paul, being 
fourteen in number, almost fill up the remaining part of the 
Testament. Whether tliose epistles were written by the 
person to whom they are ascribed, is a matter of no great 
importance, since the writer, whoever he was, attempts to 

E rove his doctrine by argument Ho does not pretend tc 
are been witness to any of the scones told of the resur- 
rection and the ascension; and ho declares that he had 
not believed them. 

The story of his being struck to the ground as he was 
jonrueying to Damascus, has nothing in it miraculous oi 
extraordinary, he escaped with life, and that is moie than 
many otheis liave done, who have been struck with light- 
ning ; and that he should lose his sight for three days, and 
be unable to eat or dnnk during that time, is nothmg more 
than 18 common in such conditions His companions that 
were with him appear not to have suflfered in the same 
manner, foi they were well enough to lead him the re- 
mainder of the journey; neither did they pretend to have 
seen any vision. 

The character of the person called Paul, according to 
the accounts given of him, has in it a great deal of violence 
and fanaticism ; he had peisecuted with as much heat as 
he preached afterwards , the stroke he had received had 
changed his thinking, without altering his constitution; 
and, either as a Jew or a Christian, he was the same zealot. 
Such men are never good moral evidences of any doctrine 
they preach. They are always in extremes, as well of ac- 
tions as of belief. 

The doctnne he sets out to prove by argument, is the 
resurrection of the same body: and he advances this as an 
evidence of immortality But so much will men differ in 
their manner of thinking, and in the conclusions they draw 
from the same premises, that tliis doctrine of the resun ec- 
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tion of the same bodj, bo far from being an evideiice of im 
mortality) appears to me to fnmiBh an evidence againet 
it , for if 1 bad already died m this bodj, and am raiaed 
again in tbo aame body in wbioh I have died, it is pro* 
•nmptiye evidence that X shall die again. Ihat resnrreotion 
no more secnres me against the repetition of dymg, than 
an agne-ht, when post, secnres me against another To 
believe, therefore, m immortality, I most have a more ele 
vated idea than is contamed in the gloomy doctrine of the 
resurrection. 


Besides, os a matter of choice, as well as of hope, I had 
rather have a better body and a more convenient form than 
the present. Evety animal m the creation excels ns m 
•omething “Hie winged insects, without mentioning doves 
or eagles, can pass over more ^ace with g^ter ease, in a 
few minatee, man man can in an boor ^e glide of the 
smallest dsh, m proportion to its bulk, exceeds ns in mo* 
hon, almost beyond comparison, and without weariness. 
Even the slnggiah snail can ascend from the bottom of a 
dnn^Q, where a man, by the want of that ability, would 
penSi . and a spider can laonob itself from the top, as a 
playfol amnsement 'Rie personal powers of man are ao 
limited, and his htevr frame so Uttlc constmetod to oxten 
five enjoyment, that mere Is nothu^ to indnco ns to wish 


live enjoyment, tnat there ts noUui^ to indnco ns to wish 
the opinion of Paul to be true. B Is too little for the 
magmtnde of the scene — too mean for the soblimity of the 
•nbiect. 

But all other arguments apart, the con^cununw ^ exxtt- 
tnoe Is the only conceivable idea wo can have of another 
hfe, and the continuance of that consciousness la immortal* 
ity The consciousness of existence, or tbo knowing that 
we enat, it not necessarily confined to the sumo form, nor 
to the same matter, oven in this life. 

"We liaro not m all cases the same form, nor In any case 
the tamo luattor, tlint composed our bodies twenty or thirty 
years ago, and yet wo arc consdous of being the tamo 
pereont. Even logs and arms, which make np almost half 
the human frame, are not necessary to tlio contdousnett of 
existence. These may be lost or taken away, and tbo full 
conscionsnest of existence remain, and were tbclr place 
fuppirod by wings, or other appendages, we cannot con- 
ceive tint it conid alter our contciou ness of existence. 


In short, we know not how much, or rather how hille, of 
onr rom^Kvition It is, and how exqnUiiely fine that little U, 
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ibnt creates in ns this conscionsness of existence ; and all 
beyond that is like the pulp of a peach, distinct and sepa- 
rate from the \C"otn<ivo speck in tlio kernel. 

Who can say oy wlint exceeding fine action of fine mat- 
ter it IS that a thought is piodnced in what we call the 
mind? and yet tlint thought \\hcn produced, as I now pro- 
duce the thought I am u nting, is capable of becoming im- 
mortal, and 18 tlic only promiction of man that has that 
capacity. 

Statues of brass and marble will perish; and statues 
made in imitation of tliem are not the same statues, nor the 
same workmanship, any more (linn the copj’’ of a picture is 
the same pictuie But piint and repiint a thought a thou- 
sand times over, and (liat with materials of any kind — carve 
it in w ood, oi engrave it on stone, the thought is eternally 
and identical]} the same thought in every case. It has a 
capacity of unimpaired existence, iinaflfected by change of 
matter, and is essentially distinct, and of a nature difterent 
from every thing else that we know or can conceive If 
then the thing pioduced has in itself a capacity of being 
immoital, it is raoie than a token that the powder that pro- 
duced it, which IB the self-same thing as consciouBness of 
existence, can be immortal also ; and that is independently 
of the matter it was first connected with, as the thought is 
of the planting or wilting it fiist appeared in The one 
idea is not moie difficult to believe tlian the other, and we 
can see that one is true 

That the consciousness of existence is not dependent on 
the same foim or tlie same niattei, is demjnstrated to our 
senses in the woiks of the creation, as far as oui senses are 
capable of i eceiving that demonstration A very numer- 
ous part of the animal creation preaehes to us, 'tar better 
than Paul, the belief of a life heieafter Them little life' 
resembles an earth and a hearen — a present and a future 
state and comprises, if it may be so expressed, immortality 
in miniature. 

The most beautiful parts of tbe cieation to oui eye aie 
the Avinged insects, and they aie not so originally They 
acqmie that form, and that inimitable brilliancy by pro- 
gressive changes. The slow and creeping caterpillai-worm 
of to day, passes in a few days to a toipid figure, and a 
state lesembling death, and in the next change cornea 
forth m all the miniature magmficence of life, a splendid 
butterfly. No resemblance of the former creature remains ; 
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ereiT thine U changed ,all tut powen are new, and life k 
to hm aiKnber thing We cannot conoeire that the con* 
tdontneae of exittenoe is not the same in this itate of the 
animal as before , whj then must 1 oelleye that the retn> 
reotion of the aame la neceesai^ to oonUnne to me the 
oonscionsneee of existence hereafter 

In the former part of the ^ £^a«on, 1 hare oaHed 
the creation the only true and real word of God , and this 
ingtance, of this text, m the book of creation, not only shows 
to ns th^ this thing may be so, but that it Is so, and that 
the belief of a future state is a rational belief founded npon 
facts risible in the creabon for it is not more dlffienlt to 
beliere that we shall exist hereafter in a better state and 
form than at present, Uian that a worm sbonld become a 
butterfly, and qmt the dunghill for the atmosphere, if we 
did not^ow It as a fact. 

As to the douht^ jargon ascribed to Paul in the 15th 
chapter of 1 Oorlnthlana, which malxs part of the burial 
eemce of some Ohnsban sectarieB, It ii as destitute of 
meaning as the tolling of the bell at a funeral, it explains 
nothing to the understanding — It fllostrates nothing to the 
imagination, but learee the reader to And any meaning if 
he eon. All flesh, (says he,) Is not the same flesh. T&ere 
is one flesh of men, another of beasts, another of fishoe, 
and another of hlim'' And wbat tneni — nothing A 
cook could hare said as much. ** There are also, (says he,) 
bodies celcsdtl and bodies terrestrial, the glory of the 
celestial is one, and the glory of the terroetriar is another” 
And what then f— nothing And what is the diflbroncel 
nothing that ho has told. “There is, (says he,) one glory 
of the sun, and another gloiy of the moon, and another 
glory of the stars.” And what them T— nothing, except 
fliat he says that one tUtr d\fereih from onoiArr tUxr «» 
gXory^ Instead of distance , ana bo might as woll havo told 
us that the moon did not sldno so bright as the sun. All 
this is nothing bettor than tho jargon of a conjuror, who 
picks up phrases he does not nndontand, tc confound the 
creduloDB people who come to hare their fortunes told. 
Pneets and conjurors are of the same trade. 

Sometimes rani afifecU to bo a naturalist and to prore 
hli syitcm of resurrection from tho prinaploa of Tegelation. 
“Thou fool, (eays be,) that which tuou soweat is not quick 
ened except It die.” To which ono might roplr In hli 
own langnago and aay, Tlton fool Fanl, that which thoa 
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•owcst is not qnickoned except it die not j for the grain that 
dies in tlie ground never does, nor can vegetate, it is only 
the living giains that produce the next crop But the 
metaphor, in any point of view, is no simile. It is succes- 
sion, and not resurrection. 

Tlic progicss of an animal from one state of being tc 
another, ns tiom a uorm to a butterfly, applies to the case; 
but this of a gram does not, and shows rani to have been 
what lie says of others, a fool 

'Whether the fourteen epistles ascribed to Paul were 
written by liim or not, is a raattei of indifierence; they are 
either argumentative or dogmatical ; and as the argument 
is defective, and the dogmatical paitis merely presumptive, 
it signifies not ivlio wrote them And the same may be 
said for the i eraaining parts of the Testament. It is not 
upon the epistles, but upon w'hat is called the gospel, con- 
tamed in the four books ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John, and upon the pretended prophecies, that the 
tlieory of the church, calling itself the Ohnstian Church, is 
found^ed The epistles are dependent upon those, and must 
follow their fate ; for if the story of J esus Christ be fabu- 
ous, all reasoning founded upon it as a supposed truth, 
must fall with it 

Wo know fiom history, that one of the principal leaders 
of this church, Athanasius, lived at the time the jNew Testa- 
ment was formed;'^ and we know also, fiom the absurd 
jargon he has left us under the name of a creed, the char- 
acter of the men who formed the Kew Testament; and we 
know also from the same history, that the authenticity of 
the books of which it is composed was denied at the time 
It was upon the vote of such as Athanasius, that the Testa- 
ment was decreed to be the word of God , and nothing 
can present to us a inoie strange idea than that of deciee- 
ing the woid of God by vote Those who lest then faith 
upon such authoiity, put man in the place of God, and 
have no foundation foi future happiness , ciedulity, how- 
ever, IS not a Clime , but it becomes ciiminal by resisting 
conviction It is strangling in the womb of the conscience 
the effbits it makes to ascertain truth We should nevei 
foice belief upon oui selves in any thing 

I here close the subject on the Old Testament and the 
Hew. The evidence I have produced to prove them for- 

* Athanasius died, according to the church chronology, in the year S71 

k 
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genes, la eitiaoted from tbo books tliemselvea and acts, 
nke a two-edged sword, either way If the oTidence bo 
denied, the anthenboity of the Bon^tnres is denied with it, 
for it IS scnptnre endenoe and if the evidence be ad 
nutted, the authentici^ of the books is disproved. The 
contradictoiT ii^oesibilitiee contained in the Old Testa 
ment and the Kew, pat them m the case of a man who 
rwears for and against Either evidence conviots him of 
pennry, and equally destroys repntation 

ohoold the Bible and the Testament hereafter fall, it is 
not I that have been the occasion. I have done no more 
than extracted the evidence from that confnsed moss of 
matter with which it Is mised, and arranged that evidence 
m a pomt of light to be clearly seen and eosiiy compre* 
hend^, and, having done thm^ I leave the reader to judge 
for himself, as I have judged for myselfl 


CONCLUSION 

In the former part of the qf Rtaa(3T^ I have spoken 

of the three frauds, mytUryt mtra^ and , and at 

I have seen nothing in any of the answers to that work, that 
in the least adecU what 1 have there sold upon tboso sub- 
jecta, I shall not encomber this Second Fort with additions 
that are not necessary 

I have spoken also hi the same work upon what is called 
rewlatior^ and have shown the absurd misapplication of 
that term to tho books of the Old Testament and the Now , 
for certainly rovclation is oat of tho question m rocitin^ny 
thing of wUicli man has Iwn the actor or the witnws. That 
whi^ a man has done or seen, needs no revelation to teh 
him he has done it, or seen it, for ho knows it already , noi 
to enable him to toll it, or to wnto it. It is imioranco, oi 
imposition, to apply the term revelation in inch cases , yol 
tho Bible and Testament oro classed under this fraudulent 
description of being all rtwlaUon 

Bevolatlon, then, so far as tho term baa relation between 
God and man, can only bo ajiphed to something which G^ 
reveals of hitxciU to man, hot though il>o j>owcr of tho 
Almighty to moke sucli n commonlcnUon is necessarily ad 
mitted, because to that power all ihmgs are jioflBiblo ycL 
the thing so revealed (if any thing over was revealed, ana 
which, by the bye, it Is iropossible to prove) is revoUUoo to 
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tho person only to whom ii w made. His account of it to 
anotUGi is not jovelatior. ; and wljoever puts faith in ^at 
account, puts it in tlio man from -whom the account comes; 
and that man may lia\ o been deceived, or may have dreamed 
It, or he may be an impostor, and maybe There is no 
possible criterion ^vhereby to judge of tho truth of what he 
tells . tor even the moiahty ot it would be no proof of rev- 
vdation In all such cases, the jiroper answer would be, 
^ When li is revealed io me^ I will Iclicve it to he a revdor 
lion j hni ii is noi^ and cannot he incumhmt wpon me to he- 
lievc io he a revelation before j neither is it proper that 1 
should taJee the word of a man as the word of Qod^ and put 
man in the place of God ” Tliis is the manner in whicn I 
have spoken of levelation in the former part of the Age of 
Reason / and which, while it reverentially admits revelation 
as a possible thing, because, as before said, to the Almighty 
all things are possible, it prevents the imposition of one man 
upon auothei, and piecliides the ivicked use of pretended 
revelation 

Blit though, speaking for myself, I thus admit the possb 
bibty of revelation, I totally disbelieve that the Almighty 
evei did communicate any thing to man, by any mode of 
speech, in any language, oi by any kind ot vision, or ap- 
pearance, or by any means which our senses aro capable of 
receiving, otherwise than by the universal display of him- 
self in the works of creation, and by that lepugnance we 
feel in ourselves to bad actions, and disposition to do good 
ones 

The most detestable wickedness, the most horrid cruel- 
ties, and the greatest miseries, that have afi&icted the human 
race, have had their ongm in this thing called revelation, 
or revealed leligion It has been the most dishonourable 
belief against the chaiacter of the Divinity, the most de- 
structive to morality, and the peace and happiness of man, 
that ever was propagated since man began to exist. It is bet- 
ter, far better, that we admitted, if' it were possible, a thousand 
devils to loam at laige, and to pi each pubbely the doctrme 
of devils, if there weie any such, than that we permitted 
one such impostor and monstei as Moses, Toshka, Samuel, 
and the Bible prophets, to come with the pretended word 
of God m his mouth, and have credit among us 

Whence arose all the horrid assassinations of whole 
nations of men, women, and infants, with which the Bible 
is filled and tbe bloody peisecutions, and tortuies unto 
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death, and reliCTons -warB that since that time haye laid 
Enrope in blcKid and ashes , -whence aro^ they, hut from 
this impious thing called revealed religion, and tliifl mon- 
strons belief, that God has spoken to man ? The lies of 
the Bible have been the cause of the one, and the bes of 
the Testament of the other 

Some Ohnstians pretend, that Ohristiani^ -was not es- 
tabhfihed by the sword , but of what period of time do thoT 

r k f It was impoesiblo that twelve men could begin with 
sword , they had not the Mwer, bnt no sooner were the 
professors of Ohnstianlty siraciently powerful to employ 
the sword, than they did so, and the st^e and faggot, too, 
and lilahomet conld not do it sooner By the tame spirit 
that Peter cat aS the ear of the high prlesPi servant 
^ the story be tme) he would hare out on his head, and 
the head of his mt^r, had he been able. Besides this, 
Christianity gronnds its^ originally upon the Bible, ana 
the Bible was established altogether by the sword, and that 
in the worst use of it , not to temfy, bnt to eib^te. The 
Jews made no converts, they butimered alL The Bible Is 
the sire of the Testament and both are called the toord qf 
Chd. The Christians read both books, the ministen preau 
both books , and this thing caUeu ChruUanlty is made 
up of both. It is then false to say that Chrisdani^ was not 
oetabliahod by the sword. 

The only scot that has not pertocuted aro the Quakers , 
and the only reason that can bo given for it it, that they 
are rather Deists than Ohnstians. They do not beliove 
much abont Josns Christ, and they coll the scriptures a 
dead letter Had they called them by a worse name, they 
had been nearer tho truth. 

It is iucumbent on evorr man -vebo roTcroncos the char 
actor of tho Creator, and wno -wishes to lesson tho catalogue 
of artificial misoncs, and remove the canto that has sown 
persecutions thick among man^d, to oxpol all Ideas of re- 
vealed rollgioD as a dangcroos heresy, and on Impious fraud. 
What is it that wo hare learned from this protended thing 
called revealed rohgioni Nothing that Is nscful to man, and 
every thing that is dlibonoorablo to his Koker What If 
It tho Biblo teaches nil — rnpino, cruelty, and murder What 
la it tho Testament teaches nsl — to nollovo tliai the Ak 
mighty committed debauchery with a woman, encaged to 
ba married t and the belief of tills debauchery U colled faith. 
As to the frigxn^^ of morality that aro irregnlarly ami 
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' thmlj scattered m those hookSj they make no part of this 
pretended (lung revealed religion. They are the natural 
dictates of conscience, and the bonds by which society is 
hold together, and without which it cannot exist; and are 
nearly tlio same in all religions, and in all societies The 
Testament teaches nothing new upon this subject, and 
where it attempts to exceed, it becomes mean and ridicu- 
lous The doctiino ot not retaliating injuries, is much 
better expressed in piovcrbs, which is a collection as well 
from the Gentiles as the Jews, than it is in the Testament 
It IB Oiere said, Proverbs, xxv. ver. 21, “ thine enemy he 
hungry ^ give lum bread to eat i and if he he thirsty^ give him 
yjoator to drinhd^* but when it is said, os in the Testament, 

If a man smite thee on the maht cheeky turn to him the 
other aho f it is assassinating tiie dignity of forbearance, 
and sinking man into a 8j>aniol. 

Loving enemies^ is another dogma of feigned morality, 
and lias besides no meaning It is incumbent on man, as 
a moralist, that he does not revenge an injury; and it is 
equally as good m a political sense, for there is no end to 
retaliation, each letabates on the other, and calls it justice; 
out to love m pioportion to the injury, if it could be done, 
would bo to ofler a premium for crime Besides the word 
enemies is too vague and general to be used in a moral 
maxim, which ought always to be clear and defined, like a 
oroverb. If a man be the enemy of another from mistake 
and prejudice, as in the case of religious opinions, and 
sometimes in politics, that man is difierent to an enemy at 
heart with a criminal intention ; and it is incumbent upon us, 
and it contributes also to our o^vn tranquillity, that we put 
the best construction upon a thing that it will bear. But 
sven <^hiB erroneous motive in him, makes no motive for love 

* According to what is called Christ’s sermon on the moimt, in the 
book of Matthew, where, among some other good things, a great deal of 
this feigned mor^ity is introduced, it is there expressly said, that the 
doctrine of forbearance, or of not retaliatmg injuries, vms not any part 
of the doct/nne of the Jews, but as this doctrine is foimded in proverbs, 
it must, according to that statement, have been copied from the Gentiles, 
from whom, Christ had Jeamed it. Those mpn, whom. Jewish and Chris- 
tian idolaters have abusively called, heathens, had much better end 
cl^rer ideas of justice and morality, than are to be found in the Old 
Testament, so far as it is Jewish , or in the New The answer of Solon 
on the quespop, ,‘u Which is, the most perfect popular government,” has 
never been exceeded by any man since his time, as containing a maxim 
of pdhtical morality ** That,” says he, “ where the least injury doTu^to 
the Theanest indz^^ual^ is considered as an insult on the whole constitution ” 
Solon lived about 600 years before Christ 
W) 
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on the other part, and to aaj that we can loTe volnntarilT, 
sndwithoutamotrre.iamQr^y andphymoallyimpotaibie. 

Morality it injur^ by preacribing to it dutlei. that in 
the flrat place, are unpooible to be performed , ana, If thor 
eoald beu womd be prodnotiTe of erfl , or, as before aaim 
be premltuns for crime. The mRytm ^ dbinp m %m wmla 

aoM itniOf does not inclnde thla strange doctrme of lor 
ing enemiee , for no man expects to be lored himself fbr hb 
crGne or for nu enmity 

Those who preach this doctrine of loring dielr enemies, 
are In general the greatest perseontors, and they act consist 
ently by so domg , Tor the aootrme is hypocritical, and It Is 
natural that hypocrisy should act the rereTae of what it 
preaches. For mr own part, I disown the doctrme, and 
consider it as a feTgued or fsbulous morality , yet the man 
does not exist that can say I hare persecuted Mm, or any 
man or a^ set of meu. either in the American Berolutloii, 
or in the French Berolution , or that I hare, in any case, 
returned erll for eriL But it is not incumbent on man to 
reward a bad action with a good one, or to return good for 
«tU , and whm^r it is done, It is a volunta^ act, and not 
a duty It is also absurd to suppose that snob docmne can 
make any part of a rerealed rel^on. 'W'e imitate the 
moral character of the Creator by forbearing with each 
other, for he fotbeara with a.* , but this doctrme would Im 
ply thatbe lored man, not in proportloD as be was good, 
out u he was bad. 

If we eouridcr the nature of our oondltlou here, we must 
eee there is no occariou for such a thing as rtvtaUa reiipron. 
What is it we want to know I Docs not the creation, the 
uuireree we behold, preach to us the existence of an A1 
mighty power t^tgorems and regulatos the whole I And 
is not the erideuco thst this cresura bolds out to oursontes 
infinitely stronger than any thing we can read in a boot 
that any impoetor might make and call tho word of God I 
Aa for monuity, tho miowledge of it exists in every man's 
oonscieuce. 

Here we are. Tho existence ot an Almighty power U 
fttfflclently demonstrated to us, thongb wo cannot coDceiro, 
as it is impossible we should, too nature and maunor of its 
existence. Wo cannot coneciro how we came here our- 
•elTBS, and yet we know for a fact that we aw hern. W"# 
mQsTknow also, that tho power that called us into being, 
if b« please, and when be pleases, call tit to aooouftt 
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for the manner in "which we have lived here ; and, there- 
iore, withont seeking any other motive for the belief, it is 
rational to beheve that he will, for we know beforehand 
that he can The probability or even possibility of the 
thing is all that we ought to know ; for if we knew it as a 
fact, we should be the mere slaves of terror , or belief 
would have no merit, and our best actions no virtue 

Deism then teaches us, without the possibility of being 
d.eceived, all that is necessary or proper to be known The 
creation is the Bible of the Deist, He there reads, in the 
handwriting of the Creator himself, the certainty of his 
existence, and the immutability of his power, and all other 
Bibles and Testaments are to him forgeries The prob- 
ability that we may be called to account hereafter, will, to 
a reflecting mind, have the influence of belief , for it is not 
our belief or disbelief that can make or unmake the fact 
As this is the state we are in, and which it is proper we 
should be in, as free agents, it is the fool only, and not the 
philosopher, or even the prudent man, that would hve as ‘ 
if there were no God 

But the belief ol a God is so weakened by being mixed 
with the strange fable of the Christian creed, and with the 
wild adventures related in the Bible, and of the obscurity 
and obscene nonsense of the Testament, that the mind of 
man is bewildered as in a fog Viewing all these things 
in a confused mass, he confounds fact with fable , and as 
he cannot believe all, he feels a disposition to reiect all 
But the belief of a God is a belief distinct from all other 
"things, and ought not to be confounded with any The 
notion of a Trinity of Gods has enfeebled the behef of 
one God. A multiplication of beliefs acts as a division of 
belief, and in proportion as anything is divided it is 
weakened 

Eeligion, by such means, becomes a thing of form, in- 
stead of fact , of notion, instead of principles , moiality is 
banished, to make room for an imaginaiy thing, called 
faith, and this faith has its origin in a supposed debauchery, 
a man is preached instead oi God , an execution is an ob- 
ject for latitude , the preachers daub themselves "with the 
blood, like a troop of assassins, and pretend to admire the 
brilliancy it gives them, they preach a humdium sermon 
on the merits of the execution , then piaise Jesus Christ 
for being executed, and condemn the Jews for doing it 

A man, by hearing all this nonsense lumped and preached 
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toother, confounds the God of the creation with the im 
a^ed God of the Christians, and liTea as if there were 
none. 

Of all the sjatems of religion that ever were invented, 
there is none more derogatory to the AltmghW, more nn 
edifpng to man, more repngnant to reas(^ and more con 
tradietory in Its^, than this thing called Ohnstian]^ Tec 
alMnrd for beiieA too impoeaible to ccnvince, and too mcon- 
sistent for practice, it renders the heart torpid, or produce* 
only atheists and fanabes. As an engme of power, it 
serves the purpose of despotism , and as a means of wealtL 
the avarice of pnesta, bat so far as respoots the good ot 
man in genera^ it leads to nothing here or hereafter 

The only religion that has not been invented, and that 
has in it every evidence of divine onginali^, Is pure and 
simple Deism. It moat have been the first, and will prob- 
ablv be the last that man beeves. Bnt pure and snnple 
PciBin does not answer the purpose of aeapobo govern* 
meats. They cannot lay hold of religion as an engine, bnt 
by mixing it with human Inventions, and making their own 
anthonty a part, neither does U anrwer the avarice of 
priests but by incorporating thomselvos and their fonoboni 
with it, and becoming, Uto the government, a party In the 
tystem. It is this that forms the otherwise mysterious con* 
necUon of church and state, the church bomane, and the 
state tyrannic. 

'W^ere man Impreeeed as fully and as strongty as he 
ought to be with the belief of o Go^ his moral mo would 
be regulated by tbo force of that b^ef , ho would stand in 
awe of God, and of Ums^, and would not do tho thing 
that could not be concealed from either To give this be- 
lief tho full opportunity of for«^ it is neceesaiy that It acts 
alone. This is Deism. 

But whonjaccording to the Christian Trimtarian scheme, 
one part of God Is representod by a dying man, and on 
other part called the Jloly Ghost, by a Itylng pigeon, i» 
is impossible that belief con attach itself to lucm wild 
conceits.* 

The book aUed tbf book cf ch*p 111 xtr 18 th»t 

tt/ Utfy OhMt f A Vid #/a c{ 0 m It ml^t u writ bAxe 

lAtd K rfWMt the crcmiarc* ara «qatnTbArmtr<i«, sa4 tb« ooe |i m 
mocha lb* a* the oh*r The ►wiod of ActJ xrr g 8 

*Ap i*wi U li a mhtbtjr nuUny tffiwf lo ise itixpc ot firtm 

tmrtui nrrhtpA It WA« rkix o (ret. H .co aN int >1011 (* o*Jr fit for 
t*lti ot wltcbef aad xrUarda- 
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It line l)Con the Bchomc of the Chrietinii cluirch, and of 
^ill tho other invented eyfilcitj of leligiou, to hold man in 
ignornticc of flio Crcntoi, ns it is of goverinnent to hold man 
ni ignorance of his rigiits The 63*8temB of the one nio as 
false ns tlioee of the other, and are calculated for mutual 
support, Tiie study of tlieologj', ns it stands in Ohrietian 
chuichcs, is tlic stiuh of nothing; it is founded on nothing; 
it rests on no pnneipies ; it proceeds by no nuthorities; :i 
Ims no data; it can denionstrate nothing; and it admits of 
no conclusion j^ot an} thing can bo studied ns a sciencey 
without our being in possession of the piinciples upon which 
it is founded ; and ns this is not the cnao with Christian 
tlicology, it 18 therefore the study of nothing. 

Instead then of stud} mg theology, ns is now done, out 
of the Bible and Tostnnioiit, (he meanings of which books 
arc nlwa'^s controverted, and the nntlienlicitj' of which is 
disproi od, it is necessary tlial we refer to the Bible of the 
creation. Tlic principles ^^c discover there are etemnl, and 
of divine origin ; tliey arc the foundation of all the science 
tliat exists in the world, and must bo die foundation of 
theology. 

Wo can know God oul}’ through lus works. TTe cannot 
have a conception of any one attribute, but by following 
some principle tliat loads to it. "Wo have only a confnsed 
idea of his power, if we have not the means of comprehend- 
ing sometliing of its immensity. TTe can have no idea of 
his wisdom, but by knowing the order and manner in which 
it acts The principles of science lend to this knowledge ; 
for the Creator of man is the Creator of science ; and it is 
through that medium that man can see God, as it were, 
face to face 

Could a man he placed in a situation, and endowed with 
tlie power of vision, to behold at one viewj and to contem- 
plate dehberately, the structure of the universe ; to mark 
the movomeite of the several planets, the canse of their 
varying appearances, the unerring order in which they re- 
volve, even to the remotest comet ; their connection and 
dependence on eacJ' otlier, and to know tl e system of laws 
flstablished by the Creatoi, that governs and regulates the 
•whole ; he would then conceive, far beyond what any 
church theology can teach him, the power, the wisdom, the 
vastness, the munificence of the Creator; he would then 
•iee, that all the knowledge man has of science, and that all ^ 
the mechamcal arts by ^^icb he renders his situation com- 
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foTtable here, are derived from that source . his mind, ex- 
alted by the scene, and convinced by the tact, -would in- 
crease in gratitude as it increased in knowled^ , his. 
religion or ms rrorship -wonld become nmted with his im- 
provement as a man any employment he followed that 
nad connection with the prinoiples of the creation, as 
everjihing of agnoultnre, of science and of the meohnn- 
icai arts, lias, would teach him more of God and of the 
gratitude he owes to him than any theological Christian 
sermon he now hears. Great objects inspire great 
thoughts , great munificence eimtes ^at grotitnde hut 
the grovelling tales and doctrines of the Sible and the 
Testament are fit only to excite contempt 

Though man cannot arrive at least in this life at the 
actual scene I have described, he can demonstrate it be- 
cause he has a knowledfre of the principles npon -which 
the creation is oonatruoled. W© J^ow that the greatest 
worlm can be represented in model and that the umverso 
can be represented br the same means. The same pnn 
doles bv which we measure an mob, or an acre of ground, 
wul measure to milliona in extent A cirde of an inch 
diameter has the same geometrical proj^rties as a cirde 
that would circumacribo the universe The some proper- 
ties of a tnaugle that -wiU demonstrate upon paper the 
course of a ship, will do it on the ocean, and -when applied 
to what are caflod the hoavonly bodies, wiU ascertain to 
a minute the time of an eclipse though these bodies are 
millions of miles distant from ur. Thm knowledge is of 
divine origin, and it is from the Bible of tlie creation that 
man has learned it, and not from the stupid Bible of the 
church that toaohoth man nothing * 

* The BIbk mftken bava uodertskea to ns In Ibofini chapter of 
OcnecU, nn noconnt ot the crckUon I tad In dotag this they ham dnsoiw 
itnled DOthlng trat their i^oortnee. Tbej mtk« there to btre beta three 
days asd Ihiee nigbta, erenln^aad morniscs belore there eiaa a loai 
when It U the pt oenc e or abeeoce of a ton that b the catue of da; and 
night— and what b celled hbTblof*aDdaetUof; UiatoftnomlmtaadeTen. 
ing BeaSdea, Uba RTui ^Ufol idea, to tuppoae the Aimlgbt; to 

ta; Let tbm be light.* It U the bnperalire tnaoDer of ipcmUog that 
a coojoror naea when he aa;« (o bb aad ballr. Preble be gone— and 

mott pTobabIr baa taken from It aa Uo*ea and bb rod are a conjtrror 
aad bb wand Longlmn calb thb expreeiloo the fobllme i and br the 
same relo the cosjoror b rahUae too| for the manner of aptaklog b ex. 
prtwiiTeW and grammaUcaliy the tame. VTben anthon and crtiica talk of 
iheanbUme theyteenotbowDeaTiyliborderiootbetidlenloat. Tbeinb- 
Ume n( the critiei Uke aotne parti of Edmnnd Borkc a tnbUme and bran. 
Uful. b Uke a wind miQ Jon vbOde Inn fog. which imagicaUoi) might ilia* 
tort bto a flying raonnlats or an arcbaagel or a flock of wild gteee. 
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All tlie Iviiowlctlgc nmti has of science and of ninclimcrr, 
hr the aid of ^\l^cTl Ins existence is rendered comfortable 
upon cat tU, and without winch he w;ould be scarcely di» 
tincuishablc in apiicamuco and condition from a common 
animal, comes from the great machine and structure of the 
universe Tim constant and nnwoaried observations of our 
ancestors upon the ino\cnienta and rciolntionB ol the heav- 
enly bodies, in what arc sujipDsed to have been Uie early 
tgea of the world, have brought this kiiowlcd^ Ujmn eiu tin 
It is not Moses and the pro|Micts, nor Jostis Christ, nor Ina 
apostles that have done iu The Almigiity is the gfoal 
mechanic of the creation, the first philosopher and original 
teacher of nil science ; — lK;t us tlien learn to rcNcrcnco onr 
master, and let us not forgot the labours of onr nnccalori. 

Had we, at this day, no know ledge of mnehinen*, and 
were it possible that man could have a \ icw, ns X have 
before descnbed, of die stiucluic and macbinoiw' of the 
univemo, be would soon couceno the idea of constnicting 
some at least of the incclianical works we now liave : ana 
the idea so conceived would progressively advance in prac 
tico. Or could n model of the universe, such as is called 
an orrery, be presented before liim and put m inoiion, his 
mind would arrive at the same idea Such an object and 
such a subject would, wlnlst it improved him in knowledge 
useful to himself as a man and a moinbor of society, as well 
as^ entertaining, afford far better matter for impressing him 
with a knowledge of, and a belief in the Creator, and of the 
reverence and gratitude that nmn owes to him, than the 
stupid texts of the Bible and of the Testament, from which, 
be the talents of the preaclier what they may, only stupid 
sermons can be preached. If man must preach, lot him 
preach something that is edifying, and from texts that are 
known to bo true 

The Bible of the creation is inexhaustible in texts 
Every part of science, w^hethei connected w ith the geome- 
ky of the universe, with the systems of animal and v cgela- 
ble life, or with the properties of inanimate mattei*, is a 
text as well for devotion as for philosophy — for giatiiiido 
as for human improvement. It will peihaps be said, that 
II such a 1 evolution in the system of religion takes place, 
every preacher ought to be a philosopher — Most cc? tainly, 
^ house of devotion a school of science 

it has been by wandeimg fiom the immutable laws of 
science, and the right use of reason, and setting up an in- 
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•vented thing called revealed reliinon, that so many wild 
and blaaphemoufl oonoeita have been formed of the AI 
mighty The Jews have made him the nsaafisin of the 
human Bpeoiea, to maio room for the religion of the 
Jevna The Ohristiana have made him the murderer of 
hlma elf, and the founder of a new rel^on, to sujieraede 
and 61^ the JewUh reli^on And to find pretence 
and amniBSion for these thiuf^ they must have sup- 
posed hifl po'wer and bis wiadom imperfect or his vail 
changeable, and the ohangeableness of the 'will is the 
imperfection of the judgment The philosopher knows 
that the la'ws of the Creator have never ohanc^ -with 
respect either to the principles of soienoe, or the prop- 
erties of matter "Why, then, is it supposed they have 
changed with respect to man? 

I here close the subject I have shown in aQ the 
loreTOinj* parts o! this work that the Bible and Testa 
mont ore impositions and forgone* and I leave the evi- 
dence I have produced in proof of it to be refuted, if 
any one can do it . and I leave the ideas that are sng- 
ge^ed in the oonolusion of the work to rest on the mind 
of the reader , certain os I am, that when opinions are 
free, either In matters of government or relfeon, truth 
will finally and powerfully prevaiL 
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have not gone out of the boots of the Old and I^ew Testa 
ment for evidence that the passages are not prophecies of tha 
person called Jesus Christ. 

The prejudice of unfounded behef often degenerates into 
the prejudice of custom, and becomes, at last, rank hypocrisy 
When men, from custom or fashioB, or aigr 'worldly mofavs, 
profess or protend to believe what they do not b^eve, nor 
can give any reason for bdlevmg, they unship the helm of 
their morality, andheingnolongerhonesttoth^ ownmmdf, 
they feel no moral difficulty in being unjust to othera. It ll 
from the influence of this vic^ hypocri^, that 'we see so 
many Church and Meeting going professors and pretenden 
to luligiou, so ^dU of tnek and deceit m their dealings, and 
so loose in the performance of their engagements, that thqr 
are not to be trustodfurtherthanthelawBof theoountiywill 
bindthexDu Moralityhaa no hold on tiiedr minds, no restraint 
on their achoas. 

One set of preachers make salvation to consist in beJsr 
Ing They tell their congregations, that if they Relieve In 
Christ, their sms shall be forgiven. This, m the first places 
is sn enconragement to sin, in a wimniu* mannpr as when a 
prodigal young fellow it told his lather wiU pay all his debts, 
he runs into debt the faster, and becomes more extravagant : 
Daddy, says he, pays all, and on ho goes. Jnst so in ths 
other case, Ohnitjxrys aR, and on goes the sinner 

In the next place, the doctrine theso men preach is not 
true. The Kow Testament rests itself for credulity and testi 
mony on what are caBed prophedcs in the Old Testament, 
of the person called Jesus Christ, and if there are no such 
things u prophecies of cmy such person in the Old Testament, 
the New Testament is a f o r ge ry of the coundla of Nlco and 
Laodicea, and the faith found<^ thereon, delusion and false* 
hood.* 

Ths eouDcIU o! Wee and l^odleea vtre be!d about &90 jtan after 
tb« Um« Cbrift U udd to btre Ured i aod the bookt that bov coenpoae 
tbt rfew Tntamenl. verv tbes Toted bjr tut and vati a^ we now 
rote a taw Arrest manf that «rr« Crtnl bad ankjoclljr of 

aad wcToteJ-^ed. TbUUlhowayib-hewTcttamenlcainelnlobelas 
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Another set of preachers tell their congregations that God 
predestinated and selected from all eternity, a certain number 
to be saved, and a certam nnmber to be damned eternally. 
If this were true, the day of Judgment is past : theirr jpreaoJir 
ing is in vain, and they had better work at some nsefol 
calling for their livelihood. 

This doctrine, also, like the former, hath a direct tendency 
to demoralize mankind. Can a bad man be reformed by 
telhng him, that if he is one of those who was decreed to be 
damned before he was bom, his reformation will do him no 
good j and if he was decreed to be saved, he will be saved 
whether he believes it or not ; for this is the resnlt of the 
doctrine. Snch preaching, and such preachers, do injury to 
the moral world. They had better be at the plough. 

As in my political works my motive and object have been 
to give man an elevated sense of his own character, and free 
him from the slavish and superstitious absurdity of monarchy 
and hereditary government, so in my pubhcations on reli- 
gious subjects my endeavors have been directed to bring 
man to a right use of the reason that God has given him j 
to impress on him the great principles of divine morality, 
justice, mercy, and a benevolent disposition to all men, and 
to aU creatures, and to inspire in him a spirit of trust, confi- 
dence and consolation in his Creator, unshackled by the 
fables of books pretending to be the word of God. 

Thomas Paine 
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of luB theological wntuigi. In this case, taVing onlj a pop- 
tion of one of the works before mentionied, he ohoeo a 
edited to the particnlar part selected.] 

The paasagee called Prophedea or oonceming, Jeeoi 
Ohristj in the Old Teetament, maj be daseed under the two 
followiiig heads — 

First Sioee referred to in the four books of the New Testa* 
ment, called the f 9 nrEyBngelists, Katthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. 

6 econdl 7 , those which trandatora and oommentatora have, 
of their own imagination, erected into prophecies, and dnbbed 
with that title at the head of the termal chapters; of the 
Old Teetiment. Of these It Is scarcely worth while to waste 
toe, ink and paper i^n , I shalL therefore^ confine mr 
self ^lefiy to tnose referred to in ue aforesaid fonr boon 
of the New Testament If I show that these are not prophe- 
cies of tlie person called Jesus Christ, nor have reference to 
any such person, H will be perfectly needless to combat those 
wmch translatOTB, or the Ohurch have invented, and for 
which they had no other anthontythan thedr own imagi- 
nation. 

I begin with the book called the Qospel acoording to St 
Hatthew 

In thofirstchap ver 

0hrniwuxnih\9W»€, Mother Mary 

to Jo$^hf h^or« they cams U^gether sun was totwi> with 
CHILD BT niB HOLY ouost” — Thifl Is Roing a little too fart, 
because to moke this verse agroo with uo next it should have 
said no more than that %he wie found with ehUd, for the 
next verso sajB, “ Then Joseph her hxuiband hevng a juH 
man, arwi not to maJU her ajpullxc exampie^ tcoa 

mtrta«f to put her away pnvSy ” — ConsomiontlT Joseph 
had found out no more than that iho was wltn chud,and no 
knew it was not by himself. 

T 20 **And whtls he thought cf these ihxnps^ (that is, 
whether he should put her awi^ pnvily, or make a publle 
example of her) the Angetif the Lord appeared to him 

TS X DUCAM (that it Joseph dreamed that an angol appeared 
unto him) saytng. Jose^h^ thou son if Damdyfear not to teJee 
unto thee Marv thy w]refor that wnieh u eoneetwd tn her u 
f the UdLyQhost AMsheshtdlhnngforihasonandedO, 
hu name Jesus j for he shall sure hispeope from thexr sins'" 
Now without entering into any discuasion upon the 
incriUordrmentrtof thonecomit Jicrogivon it la proper to 
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observe, that it has no higher anthoritv ttan that of a 
dieam ; for it is impossible for a man to beiiold any tinng 
In a dream, but that T^rlhch he dreams of. I a^ not, there- 
fore, whether Joseph (if there was such a_man) bad such a 
dream or not ; because admitting he had, it proves nou^^. 
Sc wonderful and rational is the faculty of the mind m 
dreams, that it acts the part of all the characters its imagi- 
nation creates, and what it thinks it hears from any of 
them, IS no other than what the roving rapidity of its own 
imagmation invents. It is, therefore, nothmg to me what 
Joseph dreamed of j whether of the fidelity or infidelity of 
his wife. — ^I pay no regard to mv own di’eams, and I should 
be weak indeed to put faith in tlie dreams of another. 

The verses that follow those I have quoted, are the words 
of the wiiter of the hook of Matthew. ^ (says he,) 

aU this (that is, all this dreaming and this pregnancy) was 
done thcd it might he fvljilled whioh was ^ok&n of the Lord 
hy the Prophet^ sa/ying^ 

Behold a wrgin shall he with chUd^ omLi shall hrmg 
forth a son^ and they shall call his name JEma/nuelj whim 
bevng vnleipreted, is, God with usl^ 

This passage is in Isaiah, chap. vii. ver. 14, and the writer 
of the book oiMatthew endeavours to make hie readers believe 
that this passage is a prophecy of the person called Jesus 
Christ. It is no such thing — and I go to show it is not. 
But it is first necessary that I explain the occasion of these 
words being spoken by Isaiah ; the reader will ^en easily 
peiceive, that so far from their being a prophecy of Jesus 
Christ, they have not the least reference to snch a person, or 
any thing that could happen in the time that Christ is said 
to have hved — ^which was about seven hundred years after 
the time of Isaiah, The case is this : 

On the death of Solomon the Jewish nation split into two 
monarchies : rvn A A A .-X-l 


one called the kingdom of Judah, the capital 
of which was Jerusalem: the otner the kingdom of Israel, 
capital of which was Samaria. The kingdom of Judah 
fcmowed the line of David, and the kingdom of Israel that 
of Saul I and these two nval monarchies frequently carried 
on fierce wars against each other. 

^ At the tme Ahaz was king of Judah, which was in the 
toe of Isamh, Pekah was king of Israel ; and Pekah joined 
mmself to Bezin, king of Syria, to make war against Ahaz, 
kmg of Judah , and these two kings marched a confeder- 
ated and poweiful ai roy against J erusalem Ahaz and his 
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people became alarmed at tbo danger, and “ ihar heaftB Wn 
moved oa the trees qf the ioood art moved vnfh Vie xomd,' 
Isaiab, chap. vu. ver 8 

In perilona satnation of things, Isaiah addressed him- 
self to AHm:, and assnres him, in the name of the liord, 
(the cant phrase of all the prophets) that these tiro tings 
should not succe^ against him , and, to assnre him that 
thm should be the case, (the case was howeTer directly 
contrary tells Ahai to ask a sign of the Lord- This 
Ahat declined doing, giving as a reason, that he would not 
tempt the Iiord upon which Isaiah, who pretends to be 
sent from God, saj^ ver 14, * Therefore the Lord himself 
shall give yon a sira, behold a virgin shall conceive and hear 
a son — Batter and honey shall he eat, that he may know 
to refuse the evil and choose the TOod — ^For before the 
child shall know to tefoae the evil and choose the good, 
the land which thou abhorreat shall be forsaken of W>tii 
her longs ' — meaning the kin^ of Israel and the king of 
Syna, who were marching ogavuat bun. 

Here then is the sign, wmoli was to be the birth of a child, 
and that child a son and here also is the tune limited for 
the accomplishment of the sljra namely before the child 
should know to refuse the evil and choose the good. 

The thing, therefore to be a sign of success to Aliaz, 
must be something that would take place before the ovout 
of the battle then pending between him and the two kinOT 
could be known. A. thing to be a sign must precede the 
thing Bignifiod. Tlio sign of rain must be before the rain. 

It would have been mockery and insulting nonsense for 
Isaifth to have assured Aliaz ns a sign, that these two kings 
should not provail against him that a child should bo 
born seven huudrad years after ho was dead , and that 
betoro the child so bom should know to relnse the ovil 
and choose the good he Ahnz, should be doUrored from 
tho danger he wnv then immediately threatened with 

• C 3 iron. eli*p. x*tUL TCT 1*1. AJAxwMtwealjjtsrioldwbeahe 
and h«rtiKo«l sixteen la JenaaloQ but be did not 
Uul ■which wu Thibt la the »lKb\ ct Iho L'jrd."— m C. * 'Wlicirtrre the 
t/rnl hlft Ood dellTeml btm into the bend of tbe ktoft of 67TI4, and ther 

tmote him, ksdcnnteU amj ■ Kmt mnlUtndo of thm catitlre end brtnxbt 

them to PiTnitmi 1 nod ho wu also dcUrered Into tho hjuid ot tho 
otUfvl who imoJo him with ssTratoUtiKhltT" ^ 

V<T fl And IVkAhOdo^of Jn«el)*>w to Jodoh an hoodrod Aod 
twenty tboamnd to oBod*T*—.vtT CL Axid tb« ehUdrea ot lxn>d curled 
nwtj enpUro ot theit btethtra two husdred thirotnad woa*a oono tnd 
dxojblern." 
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Eut tlie case is, that the child ot which Isaiah speaks was 
^i8 own chUd, with which his wife or his mistiess ys then 
pregnant ; for he Bays in the next chapte^ y. 2, Ana I 
lookimto mefcdthfid wiUesses to record, Uriah the jopecL 
and) Zeohariah the son of Jelereohiah ; (md I went wnto the 
propTietess, and she concevoed a/nd ia/re a son / he says, 
at ver. 18 of the same chapter, JBehold I a/nd the chud/ren 
whom the Lord hath ginen me are for signs amdforwond&i's 


in Israeli 

It may not he improper here to ohserve, that the word 
translated a vi/rgi/n m maiah, does not smiiify a yirgin in 
Hebrew, bnt merely a yowifw woma/n. The tense also is 
falsified in the traniation. Levi gives the Hebrew text^ of 
the 14th ver. of the 7th chap, of Isaiah, and the translation 
in Enghsh with it — Behold a young ^ woman is with child 
and hea/reth a sonL The expression, says he, is in the pre 
sent tense. This translation agrees with the other circnm- 
stances, related of the birth of this child, which was to be a 
sign to Ahaz. Bnt as the true translation could not have 
been imposed upon the world as a prophecy of a child to be 
born seven hundred years afterwards, the Christian transla- 
tors have falsified the original: and instead of maMng 
Isaiah to say, behold a yowng woma/n is with child and hea/rem 
a son — ^they make him to say, behold a virgin shall conceive 
and hear a son. It is, however, only necessary for a person 
to read the 7th and 8th chapters of Isaiah, and he wiU be 
convmced that the passage m question is no prophecy of the 
person called Jesus Christ. I pass on to the second passage 
quoted from the Old Testament by the E’ow, as a prophecv 
of Jesus Christ. r r J 

Matthew, chap. ii. ver. 1. “ Kow when Jesus was bom 
m Bethlehem ot Judah, in the days of Herod the king, 
behold there came wise men from ^e east to Jerusalem— 
saymg, where is he that is bom king of the Jews ? for we 
b^e s^i his star m the east, and are come to worship him. 
^ j ^ heard these things, he was troubled, 

and ah J erusalem with hi m — and when he had gathered all 
the chief priets and scribes of the people together, he de 
manded ot them where Christ should be bom — and they 
•^id unto him m Bethlehem, in the land of Judea : for thus 
it 18 wntten by the prophet — am^ thou Bethlehem, in the 
Tj jy not the least among the Princes of 

Judea, for out of thee shall come a Governor that shall rule 
nxy people Israeli This passage is in Mieah, chap. 5. ver. 2. 
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I ptsa over the absurdity of seerngtod foIlDwiiig a star tn 
the day tfane, as a rna.T\ would a niU vnih ike trtsp, or a 
candle and lantern at night , and also that of seeing It in 
the east, when themselvea came from the east , for oonld 
snch a thing be seen at all to eerre them for a guide, it must 
be m the "weet to them. I confine myself tolmy to the pas- 
sage called a prophecy of Jesus Ohnst. 

T^e book oT 'Nfinah in the passage above quoted, chap v 
ver 3, is speaking oi some person without mentioning his 
name from whom some great achievements were eipe^ed , 

t__.. J i l. - aVt -i. j-T-. B'i.'t 


but the description he gives of this person at the 6th verse, 
proves evidenUy that it is not Jesus Christ, for he says at 
me 6^ ver and ihM man shall be the peace when the 
Assyrian whull come mto our land, and when he Hh*Tl tread 
In our jpalaces, then Hhall we raise up war against him (that 
a, against the Assyrian) seven shepherds and ei^t prmdpal 
men — ^v 6 And they shall waste the land of As^ns with 
the sword, and the land of Klmrod on the entrance therec^ 
thns shall 3a (Uie person spoken of at the head of 
second verse) d^ver us from the Assynan when be oohlq^ 
mto our lana, and when he treadeth within our borders,’? 

Thiw Ib so eridently descriptive of a military bbiei^ that it 
eannot be applied to Ohnst without outraging the chian ^ff 
they pretend to give us of him, Beeidee which, the ciiwui. 
stance of tho tunes here ^K>ken of and those of the 
in which Ohnst is eald to Imve hved, are in contradiotio^t^ 
each other It was the BomanB, and not the Aseyril^ji, 
that had conquered and wera tn the land of Judea, and 
tn their Tpalaca when Ohnst was bom, and when he dllvL 
and so Car from his dnving them out, it was they who sign w 
tho warrant for his oxeouuou, and he suffcaod under it 
Having thus shown that this is no prophecy of Jesus 
Christ, I pass on to the third passage quotra fiom the Old 


This, liko tho first i have spoken of^ is introduced bv a 

dream. Joseph dreameth another dream, and dreamoth that 

ho sooth another angeL Tho account hogini at tho 18th v 
of 2d chap of Matthew 

‘Tho anjgcl of tho Lord appeared to Joseph in a dream, 
saying, Anso and take tho young child and his mother ana 
floe into Egypt, and bo thou there until 1 bri^ theo word 
For Jlcrodwm seek tho Ufo of tho young child to destroy 
him. 'When ho arose ho took the yonngduld and Ills motlicr 
by night and departed into Egypt — and was there until tho 
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death of Herod, that it might he falfflled wMoh was spoken 
of the lord hj the prophet, saying. Out of Egypt I hm» 

passage is in the book of Hosea, chap. xi. 

The words are, men Israel was a child then I loved hun 
and ccMed my son out of Bgyjyir^^ tliey caUed tnem, bO/ 
ttey went from them, they sacrificed imto Balaam ana 

burnt incense to OTaven images.” « ..x ^ 

This passage, lalsely caUed a prophecy of Ohn^, rmers to 
the children of Israel coming ont of Egyjpt in the time of 
Phataoh, and to the idola% they committed afterwards. 

T\rv 4*^ 


person 


son who sctomjicBd u/nto JBactZa/m cund bu/pnt utiooTise to ^(wen 
imayes, far the person called ont of Egypt by the collective 
name, Israel, and the persons commifeLg this idolatry, are 
the same persons, or the descendants n’om them This, 
then, can be no prophecy of Jesns Christ, nnless they are 
wiUing to make an idolater of him. I pass on to the fonrth 
passage, called, a prophecy by the writer of the book of 
Matthew. 

This is introduced by a story told by nobody bnt himself, 
and scarcely believed by any body, of the slaughter of all 
the children under two years old, by the command of Herod, 
A thing which it is not probable mould be done by Herod, 
as he only held an office under the Homan government, to 
which appeals could always be had, as we see in the case of 
Paul. 

Matthew, however, having made or told his story, says, 
chap. ii. y. 17. — “ Then was ralfiUed that which was spoken 
by Jeremiah, the prophet, saying , — In Hamah was &re a 
voice hea/rdj lammtation^ weeing amd greai movmiing ^ 
Rachd W6&pmg for her ohild/ren^ amd would not he comr 
forted hecanise they were not.” 

This passage is in Jeremiah, chap. xxxi. ver. 15, and this 
veree, '^en separated from the verses before and after it, 


Violences, such as the Christians themselves have often done 
to the Jews, where mothers have lamented the loss of their 
children. There is nothing in the verse, taken singly, that 
designates or points out any particular application of it,' 
othervme than it points to some circumstances which, at the 
cme ot wnting it, had already happened, and not to a thinff 
ye 0 happen^ for the verse is m the prefer or past tense. 
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I go to explain the caae and show the application of the- 
Terae. 

Jeremiah lived m the time that Kehnohadneisar hemmed, 
toot, plundered, and destroy^ Jenualem, and led the Jewi 
captive to Bahylon. Ho earned his violence against the 
Jews to eveiy extreme. He alow the sons of long Zedekiah 
D^ore hifl face, he then put out the eyes of Zeoetiah, and 
kept him m prison till the day of hit death. 

It IS of thm tiTTift of sorrow and Bnflenng to the Jews that 
Jeremiah is speaking Their temple xvas destroved, theur 
land desolated, their nation and government entirely broken 
np, and themsdves, men, women and children, earned into 


chiefs to be employing thems^vea on thinm that mighh or 
might not, happen in tno world seven hnxidrod years after 
wards. 

It is, as already observed, of this time of sorrow and nffer- 
ing to the Jews that Jeremiah is speaking in the verse In 
aueftion. hk the two next verses, the 16th and 17th, he en- 
deavors to console tho inSbrings oy giving them hop^ and, 
according to the fashion of spoalo]^ in those days, aisnr- 
ancos ftom the Lord^ that their snnWings shonld nave an 
end, and that ihnr children sTuruld return a^atn io thexr own 
ehxldren. But I leave the versos to speak for thomselvcs, 
and tho Old Testament to testify a^lhit tho Now 

Jeromiah, chap -rm. yer 15 — “Thus saith tho Lord, a 
voice izw# heard in BATnnti ia in the proler tenao) lamen 
tntion and bitter weopl^ !nach^ weeping for her children 
became they wore noL*^ 

Verso 16 — “ Thm saith the lord, refrain thy voice from 
weeping, and lluno oyta frnm tears , for thy wx^rk shall bo 
rewarded said tho Lor^ and ‘nnrr $hall come again from 
the land of the enemy ” 

Verso 17 — “And there is hope in thine ond^ saith tho 
liOrd, that thy children $hall come again to their own lor- 
der^' 


not mere infants nudor two years old,) and who were to re* 
turn anain from the land of iho tnomy, and cotnu n^^n into 
ihar own border*, can mean the wildrcn that Malthow 
*n!ikt>j Herod to tlaOp^Utcrf C mid iho^t. rtiuru again from 
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the land of the enemy, or how can the land of the enemy 
he applied to them? Oould tliey come again to their oami 
horcl^is? Good heavens! How has the world been im- 
posed upon by Testament-makers, priestciaft, and pie- 
tended prophecies I pass on to the hftli passage called a 
prophecy of Jesus Christ 

T^is, like two of the former, is intioduced by dream. 
Joseph dieamed another dieam, and dieameth of another 
Angel. And Matthew is again the liistorian of the dieani 
and the dreamer If it ueie asked lion Mattheu could 
know what Joseph dreamed, neither the Bishop nor all the 
Church could answer the question Perhaps it was 
Matthew that dreamed, and not Joseph; that is, Joseph 
dreamed by proxy, in Matthew’s brain, as the}" toll us 
Daniel dieamed for Nebuchadnezzar But bo this as it 
may, I go on with my subject ^ 

The account of this dream is in Matthew, chup. ii. ver. 
19. — “But when Herod was dead, behold an angel of the 
Lord appeared in a dream to Joseph in Egyjit — Saying, 
arise, and take the young child and its mother and go into 
the land of Israel, for they are dead which sought the 
young child’s life — and he arose and took the 3"Oung child 
and his mother and came into the land of Israel. But 
when he heard that Aichelaus did reign in Judea in the 
room of his father Heiod, he wmS afiaid to go thither 
Notwithstanding being warned of God in a dieam (here is 
another dream) he turned aside into the paits of Galilee; 
and he came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth, that {t 
might he fidjiUed ivliich loas spoken hy the pi ophets — Re shall 
he called a Nazarine ” 

Here is good ciicumstantial evidence that Matthew 
dreamed, for there is no such passage in all the Old Testa- 
ment , and I invite the bishop and all the priests in Chris- 
tendom, including those of America, to produce it I pass 
tp sixth passage called a prophecy of Jesus Christ 

This, as Swift says on another occasion, is lugged in head 
and shoulders^ it need only to be seen in older to be hooted 
forced and far -fetched piece of imposition 

Matthew, chap iv y 12 “Now when Jesus heard that 
John was cast into prison, he departed into Galilee — and 
leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Capernaum, which 
m upon the sea coast, in the borders of Zebulon and Neph- 
^alim— That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
Hisaias (Isaiah) the prophet, saying, The land of Zebulon and 
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the land ^ I^'epiJialMn, ly iht toay qf iU wo, It^ond Jor- 
dan, trv ^alxlw qf ih« iJenixUi — poo^s which sat »n 
darkness saw qreat Ughi^ and to iticm wAwa satvnthe region 
and shadow of deaths IxgJU is springing njpon ihemJ* 

I wonder llatthew lias not made the cna-eross-row, or the 
chnst-oroftS'row (I know not how the pnests spell it) into a 
prophecy He might as Trell hare done this as cut out these 
unconnoctod and undescriptive sentences from theplacoth^ 
stand in and dubbed them with that titla 
The words, however, are m Isaiah, chap uc. verse 1, 9, as 
follows ' — 

“ Hevertheless the dimness shall not be sncdi as was in her 
vexation, when at the first he lightly afflioted the land qf 
Zdtxdon andihe loTxdqf NephthaU^ and (^fterwards did more 
gneoously q^oi her hy the way qf the sea, heyond Jordan *n 
Gaiileetf ine nations"* 

All this relates to two cireumstancee that had already 
poned, at the time these words in Isaiah were wnttea. The 
one, where the land of Zebulon and Nephthali had been 

« afflicted, and afterwards more gnevonsly hy the way 
soa. 

Bat observe, reader, how Hatthew has falsified the text* 
lie begins Ids ^notation at a part of the verse where there 
is not so much as a comma, and thorol^ cuts off ovorything 
that relates to the first affllctioa. He then leaves out all thiu 
relatca to the second affliction, and hy this moans loaves out 
every thine that makes the verse intelligible, and redncca it 
to a senset^ skeleton of names of towns. 

To bnng this unpoaition of Hatthow clearly and Immedl 
ntoly before the eye of tho reader, I wffl repeat the ver8<^ 
and put belwcjcn crotchets tho words ho has loft ont, ana 
put In Italics those ho has preserved. 

^cverthclcas the dimness sh^l not be mch as was In her 
vexation when at tho first ho lightly nffllctc^ the land qf 
Zelulon and thelandnf Ifephtfuuiy [and did afterwards more 
grievously afflict her] oy the way of the sea leyoTid Jordan in 
(jahUe oj (he nations ” 

BTiat pTO*A imposition is it to gut, as tho phrase is, a tctm 
I n this manner, render It pcrfcctlv sonsdess, and then pnff It 
off on a credalouB world as a prophecy I proceed to the 
next TCTSC- 

\ cr 2 “ The people that walled in darkness have seen a 
mat bplit, thov that dwell in tho land of tho shadow of 
death upon tbera hath the lij^ht shined '' All tills is hiiVor- 
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ical, and not in the least prophetical. Tho whole is 

preter tense : it speaks of thin^ that had 

at the time the words were wntten, and not of thinga to be 

accomplished afterwards. •• i 

As then the passage is in no possible sense prophetical, 
nor intended to he so, and that to attempt to nSake it so, is 
not only to falsify the original, bnt to commit a crimmal 
imposition ; it is matter of no concern to ns, otherwise than 
as cnriosity, to know who the people were of which the pas- 
sage speaks, that sat in darlmess, and what the light was 
that shined in npon them. 

If we look into the preceding chapter, the 8th, of which 
the 9th is only a continuation, we shall find the writer speak- 
ing, at the 19th verse, of witches and wisards 
about and muUer^^ and of people wlio made application to 
them ; and he preaches and exhorts them against this dark- 
some practice. It is of this people, and of this darksome 
practice, or walking in darkness, that he is speaking at the 
Id verse of the 9tn chapter j and with respect to the UgH 
that had skmed in upon them, it refers entirely to his own 
ministry, and^ to the boldness of it, which opposed itself to 
that of the witches and wiza/rds who peeped about cmd mxit- 
t&redL, 

Isaiah is, npon the whole, a wild disorderly writer, pre- 
serving in general no clear chain of perception in the 
arrangement of his ideas, and conseqnently producing no 
defined conclnsions from them. It is the wildness of his 
style, the confosion of his ideas, and the ranting metaphors 
he employs^ that have afforded so many opportnnitma to 
priestcraft m some cases, and to superstition in others, to 
impose those defects npon the world as prophecies of Jesns 
Ohnst I’inding no dfrect meaning in them, and not know- 
ing what to make of them, and supposing at the same time 


iuu j. nave, However, m ttus place done Isaiah the justice 
to rescue him from the claws of Matthew, who has tom hinn 


himself 


If the words walking vn darkness, and light breaking in, 
coma m any case he applied prophetically, which they can- 
not be, they would better apply to the times we now nve in 
than to any othei. The woild has » walked in dankmas ” 
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for ej^iteen hundred Tear®} both ka to roHrion and gorem 
m&t, imil it ifl only lance the American devolution began 
that light !»"* broken in. The belief of one God^ "whow 
attributes are reveal^ to ua in the book or Bcrijptore of the 
creation, ^hich no bnman hand cmi oonnterfeit or faldfy, 
ahd nbt in the •written or printed book which, aa Hatthew 
has shown, can be altered or fklaified by ignorance or dengn, 
ia now TTmtnng it« way among na and ah to government, 
ih« light M already gon6 forth and whflat men ought to be 
caiefol not to bo iJlinded by the bicesa of ik as at a certain 
time In France, when everytning was Robeapierrean violence, 
they ought to reverence, and evOn to adore it, with all the 
firmnesfl and perseverance that tme "wisdom can inroire. 

I pass on to the seventh passage, called a pro^eoy of 
Jesn! Christ. 

llatriiew, chap vUu ver 16 “ TVhen the evening wa* 

come, they bron^t unto him (Jesns) many that were pos* 
icesea wim devi&, and he cast out the spirit with his wot<L 
and healed all that were sick. — That it might be folflllea 
which was spoken by Es^aa (Isaiah) the prophet, saying, 
Kirjwlf took oxer xrfrmitxoi ana ^re our 

This affair of people boli^ posseased by devils, and ot 
casting thorn oat, was the fame of the day when tne books 
of the New Testament were written. It hod not cxiBtence 
at any other time. The books of the Old Teetamcnt men- 
tion no such thing, the people of the present day know of 
no such thing , nor doe* the history of any people or country 
speak of BQ^ a thum It etarta upon us all at once in the 
book of Matthew, ana is altogether an invention of the New 
Testament-makers and the Christian churdb. The book of 
ilatthow is the first book where tho word DevU is mentioned,* 
“We read In some of the books of tho Old Testament of 
thluM called fiindliar spirits, the sapposed companions of 
people called witches and wizards, it was no other than 
the trick of pretended conjurors to obtain money from credo 
Ions and ignorant people, or the fabricated charge of 
innentiUons malignancy against aDfortnnate and decrepit 
old age. 

Bat tho idea of a familiar i^lrit, if we can aOlx any idea 
to tho term, U excecdinslr dmcrcnl to that of being poe* 
•cfsed by a dcriL In the one case, tho sapposed famlUiLr 
ipint is a dexteroni agent, that comes and goes and docs as 
he is bidden, in tho other ho is a tnrbalcntroanng monster, 

* vtri 4rrO b % p«n«mlfle»dvm of tk« 
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that tears and tortnres the body into cwivnlsions. Kcaden 
whoever thon art, pnt thy tmst in thy Creator, in alee nse of 
the reason he endowed thee with, and oast from thee all such 

The passage alluded to by Matthew, for as a quotation it 
is false, is in Isaiah, chap. hii. ver. 4, which is as follows : 

“ Surely he (the person of whom Isaiah is speapng of) 
hath home our griefs and carried our sorrows.” It is in the 

prefer tense. . 

Here is nothing about casting out devils, nor curing of 
fflcknesses. The passage, therefore, so far from being a 
prophecy of Christ, is not even applicable as a circumstance. 

Isaiah, or at least the writer ot the book that^ bears his 
name, employs the whole of this chapter, the 53d, in lament- 
ing the sufferings of some deceased persons, oi whom ho 
raeaks very pathetically. It is a monody on the death of a 
mend , but he mentions not the name of the person, nor gives 
any cii’cmnstance of him by which he can be personally 
known , and it is this silence, which is evidence of nothing, 
that Matthew has laid hold of to put the name of Christ to 
it ; as if the chiefs of the Jews, whose sorrows were then 
great, and the tinies they lived in big with danger, were 
never thinking about their own affairs, nor the fate of their 
own friends, but were Continually running a wild-goose chase 
into futurity. 

To make a monody into a prophecy is an absurdity. The 
characters and circumstances of men, even in different ages 
of the world, are so much alike, that what is said of one may 
with propriety be smd of many ; but this fitness does not 
make the passage into a prophecy ; and none but an im- 
poster or u bigot would call it feo. 

Isaiah, in 'deploring the hard fate and loss of his friend, 
mentiohs nothing of him biit what the huihan lot of man is 



ance m prmciple, are all within the line of nature : they 
^long exclusively to none, and may with justness be said 
of mkny. But if Jesus Christ was the person the church 
represents him to be, that which would exclusively apply to 
him, must bO 'something that could not apply to ally other 
person ; something beyond the line of nature ; something 
beyond the lot of mortal man ; and there are no such ex- 
pressions in tliis chapter, nor any other chapter in the Old 
iestament 
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It ifl no eiclusiTC deacnption to say of a person, as is 
said of the person Isaiah is lamenting in this chapter 
He xcafopprtsKd and lit xcasaMided yd opened not his 
mouth , ht tJ9 brought as a Jarno to the daughter and as a 
sheep before his hearers ts dumb so he opened fioi his mouth. 
This may be said of thousands of persons, urho have fufiered 
oppressions and unjust death with patience, sllenoe, and per* 
feet resJgnatlon- 

Grotius, whom the bishop esteems a most learned man, 
and who certainly was so, supposes that the person of whom 
la a^ flh IB speaking, is Jeremiah. Grotius is led into this 
opinion, from the agreement there is between the description 
mven hy Isaiah, and the case of Jeremiah, as stated in the 
book tliat bean his name. If Jeremiah was an innocent 
man, and not a traitor in the interest of Nebnohadnezzar, 
when Jemsalem was bweged his case was hard, he was 
accused hy his countrymen, was persecuted, oppressed, and 
imprisene^and he says of htm^fj (see Jeremmh, chap, iL 
ver 19,) “ But as for ms^ 1 toas Uke a lavib or an oa that ts 
brought to the slaughier ” 

I should be Inclined to the same opinion with Qrotins, Had 
Isaiah lived at the time when Jeremiah nnderweait the 
cruelties of which he speaks , but Isaiah died about fifty 
yean before , and It is of a person of his own time, wnoee 
caso Isaiah Is lamenting in the chapter in quostimi, and 
which imposition and bigotry, more th«u seven hundred 
joan afterwards, pervortw into a prophecy of sporsoa they 
call Jesus Ohnst. 

I pass on tho dghth passage called a prophet of Jesus 
Ohfut. 

Matthew, chap xiL ver 14 “Hon the Phaiisoes went 
out and hdd a council against htm, how they might destroy 
him — -Bat when Jesus Imew It he •^fhdrew hmiself , and 
great numbers fbUowod him end he healed thorn all — and 
ho charged them that they should not make him known , 
That it mightbefhlfilled which was spoken by Eaaias (Isaiah) 
tho prophet, saying, 

“Behold my servant whom I have chosen, my beloved 
in whom my soul Is wcH pleased, I will put my spirit upon 
him, and ho shall show jadmnent to tho Qcnn]»>-b« snail 
not strire nor cry, nathor shall any man hear his voleo in 
the strectA-Hi bndied reed shall bo not break, and stnokolng 
flax shall he not quench, till he sends forth judgment unto 
rictory — and in his name shall tho Qcotnes trust.” 
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In tlie first place, tins ;^aKage liatli not tfic least relation 

to tlie purpose for whicli it is quoted 
Matfiiew says, that the Pharisees hold a council against 
Jesus to destroy him-that Jesus withdrew nmself— 
that great numbers followed him— that ho healed them 
Qjid that he charged them they should not malce him 

^B^the passage Hatthew has quoted as being fulfilled by 
these circumstances, does not so much as awfy to ony one 
of them. It has nothing to do with the Pharisees hold- 
ing a eonncil to destroy Jesus — ^witih his ^thdrawing 
himself— -with great numbers following liim — ^with his hear- 
ing them— nor with his charging them not to make him 
known. 

The purpose for which the passage is quoted, and the pas- 
sage itself, are as remote from each other, as nothing from 
something. But the case is, that people have been so long 
in the habit of reading the books, called the Bible and Tes- 
tament, with their eyes shut, and their senses locked up, 
that the most stupid inconsistencies have passed on Biem for 
truth, and imposition for prophecy. The aU-wise Creator 
has been ditiionoured by bemg made the author of fable, and 
the human mind degraded by believing it. 

In this passage as in that last mentioned, the name of the 
person of whom the passage speaks is not given, and we are 
left in the dark respectinghim. It is this defect in the his- 
tory, that bigotry and imposition have laid hold of, to call ft 
pr^he<^. 

Had Isaiah lived in the time of Cyrus, the passage would 
descriptively apply to him. As Mug of I^is, his 
authority was great among the Gentiles, and it is of such a 
character the passage speaks; and his friendship for the 
Jews whom he liberated from captivity, and who might 
then be compared to a hrwised reed^ was extensive. But 
this description does not apply to Jesus Ghrist, who had nc 
authonty among the Gentiles ; and as to his own country- 
men, figuratively described by the bruised reed, it was they 
who crucified him. Heither can it be said of him that he 
md not fsej. and that his voice was not heard in the street. 

^ husinesB to he heard, and we are 
told mat he travelled about the country for that purpose. 
Mal^ew has given S long sermon, which (if his authomy is 
good, put which is mnen to be doubted since he imposes so 
much,) j esuB preached to ^ multitude upon a mountain, and 
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U would be a ({nibble to say tbit a momitam Ib not a ttreetf 
rince it is a place equally as public. 

The last veree in the passage (the 4tb) as it stands in 
Isaiah, and whni Matthew has not quoted, sa^ “He shall 
not M nor be discomuged till he have set judgment in the 
earth and the isles shall wait for hiB law” This also appUea 
to Oyrus. He was not discouraged, he did not fail, he con 
quered all Bahjlon, liberated the Jews, and eBtahlished laws. 
But this cannot be said of Jesus Obrist, who in the passage 
before us, according to Matthew, withdrew himself for fear 
of the Pharfeees, and charged me people that followed him 
not to mate it known where he was , and who, according 
to other parts of the Testament, was oontmnaBy moving 
from place to place to avoid being apprehended.* 

But it is immaterial to ns, at this distance of time, to know 

* lo Um sMoad p*rt of tbe Ajt ^ I han ahowo that the book aa* 

crihad to Uahh la not oolj mlaeatknAosa aa to maitw but aa to urthonhip { 
that than an parti la It vhkh eo«ld not ba vrUten bj InU\ bocaoM th^ 
•peak of thfaigi otM hoadnd and Sfij Tean after be waa dead. Tbe iojtaDce 
1 ban of thfci, tn that work, cormponds irith the rotjeet I aa npoo, tl 
Uut « liOU btitfr tiCra ifcttAn’i (ithWwiliea and hit 
laaiah ind, th« latter part of hk Qfe, In the time of Eexeklah, and U wu 
aboot one hondred aad fifty yean, from the death of fiexe)^ to the firat year 
of the nl^ of Oynza, vben Oyna pobOahed a prooUmadoa, whleh b gins Ia 
the flnrt ehapter of U»« book ^ Ezn, for the retmi of the Jert to Jenaalaitt. 
(( cannot be derailed, at leait it onht sot to be deobted, that the Jen wtrald 
fell an alTntloTiate r^tndt for thu net Of brneroleot JoirUea, and it la lutaral 
th«T atrald tnreai that n^tnde In the coatomary atyle bombactleal and by 
pertraOeal aa It vaa, whkb they oaed on extraordinary oecaalona, aad vblra 
m, and rtm b In practice with all tbe eajtern nattaia. 

Thi lojlaaca to vhkb I refer and «Uch U glnn la the tecond part of tba 
of Heatoa, (• (be Uat rme of the 44tb elapur and the beeioDlnr of the 
t6ib— hi three wordj “Tba/ aeilA <f Oyna htUmv aJlryJrra mndthttUptr- 
(rrm uU mtfpUatvi: rara aaWao t&rMiW/ M MU^«md to (A« 

T^pU th^fn*d4il«n a&oU U UU. Thmt nUh Ua ZorJ t» hit ^noinUd, U 
Cyr^i* >eM nybt head I ban hoUra t» rvldar aat(m< Sf/ort &tm and/vQI 
tit (rfa* Kt'ci, te epn before U** Uu pair*, and the Mir* 

0411 w>t It tkuiy ' J y*** 

TbI* coDnlcmenUry addreaa U In (h« preaent Usae, which ahowi that tbe 
thbg* of whkb It apnhi wen In exlirtfOce at the time of writing || and coo* 
•TijiieBtly thil the anther mtol b»T# been at iraat One htujdred and fifty yeara 
birr than Ifiiah, and that the book which bean hla name U a cotapllttloQ. 
TW 1‘roTefbi callrd Bototnoo a. and Ibe Tnlmi oallrd Darbra, are of tha aame 

hind. Th two Lut nraei el tor trcood book of (Thnnldn, and th« three flrat 

rmra of th Srat chapter e( SIxra, ar« word for word the tame t wUrh fb^ 
^l tb cempdert of the Hbb mixed thi writing* of dlffemt aothora to* 
tether and p^ them cader eomr ccoisoo brad, 

JLi * bare here an In tance la the 4tlb and 4 th chantera of the Introdoo* 
(lea of ibr bamvaf Orrua Into a took 19whL.h h c-tnaot beteeg,U afford* gtpod 
Huaad to eonrind that the ptr**»e la tb 4td ehapter la whlrh the aharao* 
Wr el Cjre I fdrra «lihotit LU name Laa teen iatrodaced to Ska banner 
ant that the pervuo urr* «pok*' efUCjrua. 
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mho the person was: it is sufficient fpr the purpose I am npom 
that of aetecting fraud and falsehood, to know who it 
was not, and to Ehow it was not the person called Jeans 

on to the imth passage called a prophecy of Jesus 

^^^^SSrfchew, chap. xh. v. 1. “And when they drew nigh 
nnto ’ Jerusalem, and 'were come to Bethpage, unto the, mount 
of OliTes, then Jesus sent two of his disciples, saying unto 
them, go into the village over against you, and strai^tway 
ye shaU find an ass tied, and a colt with her, loose them and 
bring them unto me — and if any man say ought to you, ve 
diall say, the Lord hath need of them, and straightway he 
will send them. 

“ All this was done that it might he fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet, saying, Tm ye the dm^hi&t of Bion^ 
lehpld thy hmg cometfi unto thee meehi md s^ng uyoOTi om. 
ass^ and a <^lt the food of an ass ” 

Poor ass 1 let it be some consolation amidst all thy eufihr* 
ings, that if the heathen world erected a bear into a con- 
stellatioh, the Christian world has elevated thee into a 


prwhecy. , ^ ^ 

Xhis passage is in Zechariah, chap. is. ver. 9, and is one 
of the whims of friend Zechariah to congratulate his country- 
men, who were then returning from, captivity in Babylon, 
and himself with them, to Jerusalem. It has no concern 
with any other subject. It is str^ge that apostles, priests, 
and commentators, never permit, or never suppose, the Jews 
to he speakii]^ of their own affairs. Every thing in the 
J ewish Books is perverted and distorted into meanings never 
intended by the writers. Even the podr ass must not be a 
Jew-asa but a Obristian-ass. I wonder they did not make 
an apostle of h i m , or a bishop, or at least make bim speak 
and prophwy. He could have lifted up his voice as loud as 
any of them. 

^chanah, m the first chapter of his hook, mdnlgcs him- 
wlf m^veral whims on the joy of getting back to Jerusa- 
lem. He says at the 8th verse, I saw by night (Zechariah 
▼as a ^ar^sighted seer) and behold a mffh setting on a red 
horse^ (yes,’ r^der, a red horse^ and he stood among the 
myrtle trees that were in the botto^ and behind hlTn were 
red horses speckled and white ” He says nothing about 
pe^, horses nor blue horses, perhaps because it is difficult 
^ ^j^msh green from blue by night, hut a Ghnstian 04 m 
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It wcnild be a quibble to say tbit a mountain is not a street, 
Since it is a place equally as public. 

He last verse m tbe passage (the 4ty as H stands in 
T pmffV and ■whicb Matthew has not quoted. Bays, “ He shall 
not ml nor be discouraged till he have set judgment in the 
earth and the isles shall wait for his law ” This also appbet 
to Cyrus. He was not disconraged, he did not falL he con 
qnered all Babylon, liberated the Jews, and establlsbed lawa. 
But this caunot be said of Jesus Christ, who in the ipaaeage 
before us, according to Matthew, withdrew himself for fear 
of the Pnarisees, and charged tne people that followed him 
not to make it known where he was , and who, according 
to other parts of the Testament, was contmnally moving 
Gum place to place to avoid being apprehended.* 

But it is immaterial to us, at thu mstance of time, to know 


* Id tb* teeond put of tb« Ag4 ^ I lisT* ihowD that th« book w* 

eribad to JtaUb U not ool/ mlaoelUiieoaa aa to loaiUr bat aa to aathorahlpi 
that thftro an parti la H wUeh eonld aot b« wrlttea by laalab, beoaOM thoj 
fpeak of thiogi oao handr«d aod SAj yoan after he waa dead. Tb« tnataoco 
I bare rim of thU, la that work, eorreapoada wUh the aohjeot I aa opOD, 
U*ti « liUU hitUr Uian IfattKtWi Mfrerfw rif ea uwi kit gwetethwi. 

laaUh nred, the lattar part of Ua life in the Usoe of Ilexekiah, and U viS 
aboat one boodred and flftj yean, frota tho death of HeaeUah to tM flnt year 
of the rripa of Oyrot, when Oyrea pob U ahod a proelamatloa, wUeh la g i reo la 
the flrtt chapter of the book of Ean, for the retara of tbe Jewi to Jaroaaleai. 
It cacfiot be doebled, at leait It oubt oot to be doobted, that the Jewi would 
fc«l aa alTectloaaU rratltode Cor thu act ofbeneToleBt JaaUee, and It ta natanl 
they wcmld eipreee that rralltode In the CQ«toraary atylo, borabaalleai and by 
perboUeal aa It waa, wbreh they oed oo extraoninary occaaioDa, and whl^ 
waa, and atlll h In practice with all the eealcm natlooa. 

The lofUnce to which I refer aod which la glrtn la the arcoDd part of tbo 
Age of Itra*ofL, U the hut rrree of the 44tb einptcr and the bcrionlne of the 
4filh~hi iheae word* i " Ti*t mitk of kt it my lAipAmi wadaXel/ prr- 

(Vm *U MV ntn iko^tAMli M end to tkt 

TrmfJ* lAy/Irttniirlon tX*U irCclJ. Tk»t fcith tkt ZtrJ to kU titrnUJ, t» 
Crruty^^t^ rijkt k*%J rtunt koUen U nkdtt nMilcnt ttfon kim «nd/wC3 
toon tkt Coint ftiyt,to «pm h*fort Um tAa twe^rered fetrt, end tkt gtitt 
liUO n*t U 

Tbla comricoKatary addreaa U to the preeenl tenae, which abowi that the 
thifig* of which it afnki wrrt lo eilateice et the tiae of wrltlnc h ; and coe> 
arqmiij tbit the aatbor atm hare been at Iran one hoadred and SAr year* 
Uur than I alah, and that the hook which bean bk name U a cOfaphatlofL 
Tbe rro trbe caCed Seloaen i. and tbe raalai caUed Darlira, are of tna aama 
hind. The two lart re rare of the ercood book erUhrottklc4,aod the thrrwSnt 
Tenet of th* dnt ebtoter of Urn, are word for word ihr aame ; whieh tb^ 
the c<i<npnm of the lUbtr niird the wrlilogt of dlffrmt atnhon |»- 
ftiher and pot thrta cadcr aomr coamoa bead. 

Xt we bare berr aa la unew La tbe 4llh and 49th chepten of the tolrodao' 
tiae cf the baOiT of 0 ru Uto a book to wblch It rrnaot Wleog.lt alTordj good 
fTwwd to eordnd that iSr pana^r In lb 4Jd rharur lo whkh the eharae- 
ur ef Cynt I* ri '■ wltheat LU utoe La« btirn latrodacrd In like toanner 
AJ-t that ib« pmoo lim tpok efUCyrua 
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wKo the person was : it is sufficient for the purpose I am npo^ 
that of detecting fraud and taisehood, to know who it 
was not, and to ^ow it was not the person called Jeans 

on to the ninli^ passage called a prophecy of Jeens 

Christ. 1 -j . -u 

Matthew, chap. xs. v. 1. “And when they drew nigh 

xm-to Jerusalem, and Vere come to Bethpage, unto the mount 
of Olives, then JTesus sent two of his disciples, saying nnto 
them, go into the yill^e over against you, and strai^tway 
ye shau find an ass tied, and a colt with her, loose them and 
bring them unto ine — and if £piy man say onght to yon, ve 
t^alf say, the Lord hath need of them, and straightway he 
win send them. 

“ All this lyas done, that it might be fnlfilled which was 
spoken by the^ prophet, saying, TM ye the dwu^hter of 8ion^ 
hehold thy Idng cometh unto thee Tneeh^ amd sitting u^on cm 
dss^ and a colt the food of o/n ass.” 

Poor ass I let it be spme consolation amidst all thy suffer* 
ings, that, if the heathen world erected a hear into a con- 
stSlatioh, the’ Christian world has elevated thee into a 
prophecy 

PI 



of the w. _ 

men, who were then returning from captivity m Babylon, 
and himself with them, to JeruBalem. It has no concern 
with any other subject. It is strange that apostles, priests, 
and commentators, never permit, or never suppose, the Jews 
to be speakme: of their own affairs. Every thing in the 


of their affairs. 


Jewish Books is perverted and distorted into meanings never 
intended by the writers. Even the podjr ass mnst not be a 
Jew-ass but a Christian-ass. I wonder they did not make 
an apostle of him, or a bishop, or at least make b-im speak 
and prophecy. He conld have lifted np his voice as lond as 
any of thezn. 

Zechanah, in the first chapter of his hook, mdnlgcs him- 
wlf m^veral whims on the joy of getting back to, Jemsa- 
lem. He says at the 8th verse, “ I saw by night (l^hariah 
was a ^ar^sighted seer) and hehold a mSh setting on a red 
horsdj (yes,' r^der, a red hoi'se^ and he stood among the 
trees that were in the bottom, and behind bi-m were 
red hc^ses speckled and 'white ” He says nothing about 
horses nor blue horses, perhaps because it is difficult 
to oistingmsh green from blue by night, hut a Ohnstian can 
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hiLTfl no doubt they were , there, because “/a*M w the ev%^mee 
<f thxngs not teen ” i.. v v-* 

Zechanah then introducea an angel among nis nones, but 
he does not tell ns 'what oolotrr the angel waa of, whether black 
or white, nor whetibor he came to b^ horses, or only to look 
at them as curioiitiei, for certainly {hey were of that Idnd. 
^ this howoTer as it may, he enters into conversation with 
this angd, on the ioyfdl ^alr of getting beck to Jerusalem, 
and he salth at the 16th verse, ^Theraore, thns saith the 
Lord, I am returned to Jemsalam with mendes , my honso 
fTiaTI be b^t in It saith the Lord of hosts, and a line shall 
be stretched forth upon Jemaalenn” An eipresmon sigm 
f^g the rebuilding the <dty 

All wblmsM and imaginary as it is, sufficiently 
proves that It was the entry m the Jews mto Jerusalem 
from captivity, and not the entry of Jeens Christ, seven 
hundred years afterwards, that is ^ subject upon wbhdi 
ZeoharUh Is always speak^ 

As to the erpreesion of ndmg upon an asa, which com- 
mentators represent as a sign m humili^ m Jesus Ohiist, 
the case is, he never was so well mounted Wore. The asses 
of those countn^ are Urge end well proport i oned, and were 
anciently the chief of ndlng Knlrnftlw. Xhelr beasts of 
burden, and which served also for the conveyance of the 
poor were camels and dromedanea. “We read in Judges, 
chap. X. ver 4, that Jair (one of tbo Judges of Israel ) 
had thirty sous that rode on thirty a89<iolit, and they bad 
thirty cltfca.” But commentators distort every thing 
There Is besides ve^ reasonable grounds to conclude that 
this story of Jesus jidlug publicly mto Jerusalem, accompa 
nied. as it is said at the Sth and 9th verses, by a great mul 
Utado, shoutlug and rejoicing, and spreading their garments 
by the way, is altogether a story destltnto of truth. 

In tlie last passage coiled a prophecy that I examined, 
Jeans IS represented as withdrawing, that is, running away, 
and concealing hlmsolf for fear of toing apprelionoed, ana 
charging the people that were with him not to mako birn 
known. No now cirLOmstance bad arisen in the Interim to 
change his condition for tbo bolter yet hero bo is ronro- 
sout* d an mnkiuc his public entrv Into the same city from 
which bo bad fli'O forsafetv Th two enwea contradict each 
other Ko much that if l>otb ar uol falao one of tliom at 
Uait can Hcarcolv bo true I or iny own part I do not 
belioto there is ono word of historical truln In the whole 
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maiiy parte good, and tho narratiTO part vcrj badly ana 
blunderinglT nrrUten. 

I paee on to tbo tcntb passage, called a propnecy of Joan* 

Mattlievr, cliap. xxvi. ver. 61 » And behold one of them 
which was with Jesue (meaning Peter) etretehed out hia 
hand, and diew his sword, and etnick a Borvant of tho high 
priest, and emote off his car. Then said Jesns unto him j 
Put up again thy sword into its place, for all they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword. Tliinkcst thou that 
I cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall presently gh e 
me more than twelve legions of angels. But how then siiaU 
the scriptures be fulfilled that thus it musthc. In thatsauio 
hour Jesus said to the multitudes, are ye come out as agaiuBt 
a thief, with swords and with staves for to take mci ' I sat 
daily with yon teaching in the temple, and ye laid no liold 
on me. But all this was done that the scriptures of tho pro- 
phets might he folfillcd.” 

'Jhis loose and general maimer of speaking, admits neither 
of detection nor of proof. Hero is no quotation given, nor 
the name of any Bible author mentioned, to which reference 
can he had. 

There are, however, some high improhabilitics against the 
truth of the account. 


First—It is not probable that the Jews, who wore then a 
conquered people, and under subjection to tho ItomauB, 
should be permitted to wear swords. 

Secondly— If Peter had attacked the servant of the high 
priest and cut off his ear, he would have been immediatmy 
taken up by the guard that took up hia master and sent to 
prison with him. 

Thirdly — What sort of disciples and preaching apostles 
m^t those of plnist.have been that wore swords? 

Fourthly — This scene is represented to have taken place 
tiie same evening of what is cauled the Lord’s supper, which 
mak^, accordmg to the ceremony of it, the inconsistency of 
wearmg swords the greater. 

J ^ ^ Ohxi^ eleveu& passage called a prophecy of 

chap, xxvii. ver. 3. “Then Judas which had 
Detrayeclnim, when he saw that he was condemned, repented 
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tnd brcm^t again the tliir^ pieo<* of sOreff to tl» 
Lhief pnerta and mdenL aajing, I liare linnod in that I har© 
betraTod the mnocent olood- And th^ aald, -what is that 
to OB, aee thou to And he oast down the thir^ pieces 
of tilver, and departed, and went and hanged hnnself— And 
the (^ef priests toc^ the silver pieces and said, it is not 
lawful to put them Into the treasnry, hecanse it is the price 
of blood — And ^er took coensel and bought with them 
the potter’s field to bniy strangePB in — ■'Wherefore that field 
Is c&ed the field of blcm onto this day !Ilhen was fhlfiHed 
that which was spoken by Jeremiah tiie prophet, saying, 
And they took the thirty pieces of sfiver. the price of him 
that was valued, whom they of the ohilaren of did 

value, and gave them to the potter’s field, as the Iiord 
appointed mo,” 

Ihis is a most barefaced piece of impodtiom The pas- 
sage in Jermuian which speaks of the purchase of a field, 
has no more to do with the case to whhh Matthew applies 
it, than it has to do with the purchase of lands in AmOTca. 
I win remto the whole passage 

Jeremiah, chap ixoL v 6 ”And Jeremiah said, the 
word of the Loru came unto me, saying — ^Behold Hanamiel, 
the son of ShaBum thine unde, shall come unto thee, say 
Inc, buy theo my field that is in Anathoth, for the ri^t of 
redemption li mino to buy it — 8o Hanamiel mine undo’s 
son came to me in the court of the prlBon, according to the 
word of the Lord, and said unto me, buy my field I pray 
thee that is in Anathotlu which is in the co unt ry of B^a- 
min, for tho right of inheritance is thine, and the redem^ 
lion is thine , buy it for thyadfi Then I knew this was the 
word of the Lora — And 1 bon^t tho Add of Hanamiel 
mine unde’s son, that was in An^oth, and weighed him the 
money, even seventeen eh^ds of silver— and 1 subscribed 
the oridenco and sealed it, and took witnesses and weighed 
him the money in balancca. 8o I took tho ovidcnco of tho 
purdiaso, both that wlil(^ was scaled according to the law 
and custom, and that which was open— and I gave tho evi- 
dence of the purchase imto Barnoi^^o son oTKi^ah, tho 
son of In the sight of Hanamld mino undo’s 

ton, and In tho pretence of tho witne«ct that subecribetL 
before all the Jews that sat in the court of tho prison— ana 
I charged Baruch before them, saying, Thus laith the I>ord 
of hoet^ the God of Israd, Take these cridencca, this erl 
Jonce of the purchsM both which h sealed, and this evidcnc* 
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which IB open, and put them in an earthen vessel, that thej 
may continue many days — ^for thus saitli the I^^d of hosts, 
the G-od of Israel, houses, and fields, and vineyards, shall bo 

possessed again in this land,” , . , . , , . 

I forbear making any remark on this abormnahle luyosi- 
tion of Matthew. The thing glaringly speaks for itsolC It 
is priests and commentators that I rather ought to censure, 
for having preached falfiohood so long, and kept people in 
darkness with respect to those impositions. I am not con- 
tendmg with these men upon points of doctrine, for I know 
that sc^histry has always a city of refuge. I am spoalring 
of facts : for wherever the thing called a fact is a faisehoom 
the faith founded upon it is delusion, and the doctrine raised 
upon it not true. Ah, reader, put thy trust in thy Creator, 
and thou wilt he safe 1 but if thou trustest to the hook called 
the scriptures, thou trustest to the rotten staff of fable and 
falsehood. But I return to my subject. 

There is among the whims and reveries of Zechariah, men- 
tion made of thirty pieces of silver given to a potter. They 
can hardly have been so stupid as to mistake a potter 
for a fiela ; and if th^ had, the passage in Zechariah 
has no more to do witli Jesus, Judas, and tlie field to bury 
strangers in, than that already quoted. I will recite the 


passage. 


Zecnariah, chap. 3 d. ver. 7. “ And I will feed the flock 
of slaughter, even you, 0 poor of the flock ; and I took unto 
me two staves ; the one I called and the other I 

called Bands^ and I fed the flock-— Three sheplierds also I 
cut off m one month ; and my soul loathed them, and their 
soul also abhorred me. — Then said I, I will not feed yon • 
that which dieth, let it die ; and that which is to he cut off! 
let it he cut off 5 and let the rest eat every one the flesh of 
another.— And I took my staff, even Beauiy^ and cut it 
asunder, ^at I might break my covenant which I had made 
wim all the people. — ^And it was broken in that day : and 
BO the poor of the flock who waited upon me, knew that it 
was the word of the Lord. 


And I said unto them, if ye think good give me my 
pnce, and if not, forbear. So they weighed mr my price 
thvrty pieces of ssdmer. And the I^rd said unto me, cast it 
unto the a goodly price that I was prized at of them ; 

ana i took the thirty pieces of silver and oast them to the 
potter m the house of the Lord. 

“When I cut asunder mine other staff, even Banda^ 
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ttat I miglit breot the brotherhood between Jndnh and 
Israel * 

There is no either heed or tail of this incoherent 

ffn)benBh. TTlw two staTee, one called Beaviy and the other 
Mands, is so mneh like a fairy tale, that I donbt if it had 
any other origin- — There la, however, no part that has the 
least rdation to the case stated in Matthew , on the oontraiy, 
it u the reverae of it. Here the thirty of allTer, what- 
ever it was for, la called a goodly prxody It was as much as 
the thing was worth, and accoring to the language of the 
day, was approved of by the Lord, and the mon^ given to 
the jMtterin the house of the Lord. In the case of Jesus 
and Judas, as stated in Matthew, the thir^ pieces of silver 
were the price of blood , the traiisaction was condemned by 
the Lord, and the money when refunded, was refused admit- 
tance mto the Treaamy Every thing in the two cases is the 
reverse of each other 

Besides thin, a very different and direct contrary aoconnt 
to that of Matthew, is given of the affidr of Judas, in the 
book called the Aks ^ the according to that 

book, ^0 cose is, that so far from Judas repenting and retom 

* Wblftoa, bt hlJ Cmj oq the Old Tc«Uis«aU nrt, that tb« )n«n|« of 
ZecbmrUh of vbleh I hira tpoken, v«a In the co^ot of tb« BtbW of the flnrt 
c«atar 7 la (b« book of Jeraokh, from vbeacfi, b«, It wts Ukea ud la 
•tTt«d whboot cob«r«oee la that of ZoebarijU) — well, let It b« eo, It dOM not 
aake tb# eue n wUt tb« better for tbe ITew TeetaiMBt but It nake« the 
CMe « Rmt detl the woree for the ^d. Beeanee U ahowf te 1 hare raeotlooed 
remctlogeomepuM^ In ebook uerfbed to leakh, that the workaofdlirereat 
eathon lure been eo tslxed ead coofeoaded togtther ther eeanet bow be dli. 
cHadaited, except where ther en hlrtoilcal, ebroBologlau. or blomphleal, u 
la the tnterpeUuoa In Inleh. It li the nime of Ottos Inserted where It 
not be Insened, m he wee eot la exliteoce tUl one beadred and fiUj Tcare after 
the time of TtaixH, that deteeta the laterpelatioa end the blimder with It. 

WhlitoB «u a ata of great hterarr lOLning end what U of isoeb higher 
degree, of deep eckaUfle leandne. He was eo« of the beet and mort celebraW 
ad mxihmattieiuis of bU titaa/i^ whldi ha wa. made profeeaor of mathesa. 
tki of the UalrrrdtT of Ounbrid^ lie wrote so moeb b defenea of the Old 
Tr^emmt, and of what be i.*n« prophccke of Jeras Cbrlst, that at Uit ^ 
brgan to ewrpcrt the troth of the S^ptona, and wrote e-a^ them i for It 
h ool/ thoie who eumlne them, that aaa the Inpodtleii. These who beUere 
them tooft, are those who know least aboot them. 

WUjtoa after wrlilne so mneh b dsfeneeof the Reriptoree was at last pen* 
aneoted for writing agamst them. It wa« thli that gare eccaaiOQ to Swift, b 
his ladkrtRt epigram on Dltloa and Whltioo. each of which s^ wp to Sad 
ntlhetoor^ie to eaQ the one fooiaaairrrJWsw and the other wiclwi JfUl 
Uat as B*IA was a great aaaoeUte with the rreethlakere of thoee 
da^ rath as DeSagbroke, l*op« and oth re, who d>d net brOere the book 
eaLed the si-riptarei there U no eertabiT whetW he w lilp eaJUd him vfrksd 
Ur d«f t)d.sc the ecrlptom, or for wrlusg af a.a«t them. The knoww char- 
a«us ef leut d«<ij«e for the forairr 
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ine tlie money, and the high priest huying n field with il to 
bury Btrangci ‘3 in, Judas kept the money and boimht ^ held 
'mth it for himself : and instead of hanging liimscU, as hlat- 
tiiew says, he fell headlong and bm-st asunder — sonic com- 
ment atois cndeavoui to get over one part of the contradiction 
by ridiculously supposing that Judas hanged himsolf first 

and the rope broke. . 

Acts, chap. i. vcv. 16. “ iJon and brethren, tliiBsenpUiro 
must needs nave been fulfilled winch the IIoIy Ghost by tho 
mouth of David epake before concernmg Judas, wliich was 
& guide to them that took Jesus, pavid says not a word 
about Judas,) ver. IT, for he (Judas) was nmnbored among 
us and obtained part of our ministry.” 

Yer. 18. “ ^Vow ihi^ man jpicrchaml a ji-dd loith the re- 
ward of iniquity' and falling headlong^ he hurst asunder hi 
the midst^ and his howels gushed out ” Is it not a species 
of blasphemy to call the Kew Testament repealed rctigion^ 
when we see in it such contradictions and absurdities. 


I pass on to the twelfth passage called a prophecy of Jesus 
Ohnst. 


Matthew, chap, xxvii. ver. 35. “ And they crucified him, 
and parted his garments, casting lots ; that it might be fol- 
fillea which was spoken by the prophet, They parted my 
qarmmts among them^ and upon viy veslu7'c did they cast 
lots ” This e^mression is in the 22d Psalm, ver. 18. The 
writer of that Psalm (whoever he was, for tho Psalms are a 
collection and not the work of one man) is speaking of himself 
and his own case, and not that of another. He begins this 
Psalm with the words which the New Testament writers 


ascribed to Jesus Christ. “ My Ood, my God, why hast 
thou forsalcen me '' — woids which might be uttered by a 
complaining man without any ^eat impropriety, but very 
HQuionerlv from the mouth of a 


rne meture which the wiiter draws of his own situation 
in this Psalm, is gloomy enough He is not prophecying, 
but Gompjainuig of his own hard case He represents him- 
self as surrounded by enemies, and beset by persecutions 
of every kind , and by way of showing the inveteracy of 
his persecutors, he says, at the 18th veise, ‘‘ They partedmy 
garments among them, and cast lots upon my vesture ” The 
emresaion is in the present tense ; and is the same as to say, 
they pursne me even to the clothes upon my back, and die- 
puie now they shall divide them , besides, the word veatwre 
'Cloos not always mean clothing of any kind, hut property, or 
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rtthei tlifj admitting a man tOjW tnwaitnff him ^ th pro- 
perty , and a* it IB need in thi* xaalm dirtmet from th© word 
garment, it appears to he nsod in this sense. But Jesnshad 
no property , for th^ mate him say of himse l f, “ Th^oMt- 
haw hdu and fAs JmZ* of the a»r nawnesta^ hvi tha Son qf 
Man hath not xehere to lay hxa headV 
Bat bo this as it may, u we permit onrselveB to suppose* 
the Almighty would condesamd to tell, by what is c^ed 
the splnt of prophecy, what conld come to pass in some fa* 
taro ago of the worla. it is an iiyniy to onr own facultiesL. 
and to onr ideas of his greatness, to Ima^e that it would 
be about an old coat, or an old pair of breeohes, or about 
any thing which the common eooiaents of life, or the qnarrda 
that attend it, exhibit erer? day 
That which is in the power of man to do, or in his will 
not to do, is not a subject for prophecy, even If there were 
such a thing, because it cannot carry with it any eridence 
of dirine power, or divine interposition The ways of Goa 
are not the ways of men. That which an almighty power 
performs, or wiUs, is not within the circle of human power 
to do, or to control But any exocubonor and his assUtanti 
might quarrel about dividing the gannenU of a sufferer, or 
divide them without qaarroung ana by that means falfil the 
thing called a prophecy or aet it aside. 

In the passage before examined, I have e^ioeed the Calso- 
bood of them In this 1 exhibit its degrading meannesa, as 
an insult to the Creator and an Iiyu^ to Imman reason. 
Hero end the passages called propboclc* by Matthew 
Matthew conciudcahis boolc oy saying, that when Christ 
expired on the cross, the roc^ rent, tiie ^ves opened, and 
the bodies of many of the taints arose , and Marl says, there 
was darlncas over the land from the sixth hour until the 
nintli They produce no prophecy for this, but had tbeso 
tilings been facts, they would bare been a proper suteoct for 

n uecy, because none but an almighty power could have 
_ red a fore-knowledge of them, and afterwards fuldllcd 
them Since then there is no such prophecy, but a protended 
prophecy of an old coal, the proper deduction is, there were 
no such things, and that the book of Matthew Is fable and 
falsehood 


^ 1 on to the book called the Goaod accordLg to 81 
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THE BOOX OF MAHK. 

Theeb are but few passages in Mark called piopbecies ; 
and but few in Luke and dobn. Sucb as there are I ^all 
eixamiuej and also such other passages as interfere with those ^ 

cited by Matthew. , . , , • 

Mark begins his book by a passage which he puts m the 
shape of a prophecy. Mark, chap. 1, verse 1.— -‘‘The be- 
ginning of the Gospel of Jesus Chnst, the Son of God — ^A b 
li 18 written in the prophets, Behold I smd rm/ Tnessenger 
before thy face^ whuh shall prejpare the yjay before thee^^ 
Malachi, chap. iii. verse 1. The passage in the original is 
in the tost person. Mark makes this passage to be a pro- 
phecy of John the Baptist, said by the Ohurcn to be a fore- 
runner of Jesus Christ. But if we attend to the verses that 
follow this expression, as it stands in Malachi, and to the 
first and fifth verses of the next chapter, we shall see that 
this application of it is erroneous and false. 

Malachi having said, at the first veme, “ Behold I will 
send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before 
mef says, at the second verse, “But who may abide the day 
of his coming? and who shall stand when he appeareth? for 
he IS hke a refiner’s fire, and Hke fiiHer’s soap.” 

This description can have no reference to the birth of 
Jesus Christ, and consequently none to John the Baptist. 
It 18 a scene of fear and terror that is here described, and 
the birth of Christ is always spoken of as a time of joy and 
glad tidings. 

Malachi, continuing to speak on the same subject, ex- 
plains in the next, chapter what the scene is of which he 
speaks in the verses above quoted, and whom the person is 
whom he calls the messenger. 

“ Behold,” Bays he, chap. iv. verse 1, “ the day cometh 
that shall burn like an oven, and all the proud, yea, and all 
that do Wickedly, shall be stubble ; and the day cometh that 
snail bum them up, said the Lord of hosts, that it shall leave 
them neither root nor branch.” 

Yerse 5. “ Behold I will send you Elijah the prophet be- 
lom the commg of the great and dreadful day of the Lord.” 

By what right, or by what imposition or ignorance Mark 
has made Ehjah into John the Baptist, ana Malachi’s de- 
scription of the day of judgment into the birth day of Christ, 
L leave to the Bishop to settle. 
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Mark, in the second and third Teraee of hia fliat chapter, 
confounds two paasagea together, taken from different oooki 
of the Old Testament The second Teree, “ Behold I send 
my measei^r before thy fiic^ which shall prepare the war 
before me," is taken, as I have said before, ilalochL 
The third verse, which saya, ** The voice of one crying m the 
wildcmessj prepare yo the way of the Lord, make hia path 
ftnnght,” IB not in Malachi, bnt m Isaiah, cnap li, verse 8 
"Norton says, that both these verses were ortonally in 
Isaiah If BO, it IB another instance of the disordered state 
of the Bible, and corroborates what I have said with reroect 
to the name and desaiption of Qyms being in the book of 
Isaiah, to which it cannot chronologicaDy 
The words in Isala!^ chap id, verse 8 “ Tm voxce ijf 

him ihai cry*th tn tfu wxldemfti^prtpart y6 the xoay cf tM 
Zord^ make hu path airatghi^ are in the present tense, and 
conscqnently not predictive. It is one of those rhetoncal 

^ which the Old Testament anthors frequently nsod, 
t IS merely rhetoncal and metaphoncal, may be seen 
at the Cth verse. Ajid the voice said, cry , and he said 
what shall I ciyl AU Jleeh te gmse.” This is evidently 
nothing but a figure , for fiesh la not gra5$ otherwise than as 
a figure or metaphor, where one thing is pot for another 
Besides which, tho whole passage is too general and decla 
matory to be applied exclusively to any particular person or 
purpose. 

I pass on to tho eleventh chapter 
In this chapter, Hark speaks of Ohnst nding into Jomsa 
lem npon a colt, bnt bo docs not make It tho accomplishment 
of a prophecy, as Matthew has done, for he says nothing 
about a prophecy Instead of which ho goes on tho other 
tack, and in order to add now honors to tho asi,ho makes it 
to bo a miraclo , for ho sayl, ver 2, it was " a colt tohercon 
never man tat signifying thereby, that as the ass had not 
been broken, ho consequently was inspired info good man 
nert, for wo do not hear that ho lacked Jesna Christ off 
Tliere Is not a word about his kicking in all the fonr Evan 
goIialA. 

I psA^ on from these feats of hemrmanehtpy performed 
upon a jack asa, to tho 15th chapter 
At the 2ilb verso of this cliaptcr Mark speaks al parting 
CSn»t $ gimentM and ct^'ing lo g upon thnn, but he applies 
no iinipbrry to it a? ilotthf w doc.A lie rather speaks out as 
a tliicg llien in practice with executioners, aa it h et tlj»s dsf 
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At the 28th verse of the same chapter, Marie Bpea3cB of 
Ohrist being cracified between two thiovesj that, bots he, 
ih& soHpiu^cs mighi dc fulJilZcd which sdith^ dnd he 
numhei'edwUh tlw immgressora?^ The same thing might 

be said of the thieves ^ • 

This expression is in Isaiah, chap. lih. vei, 12 — Grotins 
:applies it to Jeremiah. But the case has happened so often 
in the world, where innocent men have been numbered with 
transgressors, and is still continnallj happenmg, that it is 
absui^ty to cdl it a prophecy of any particular person. 
Ail those whom the church call martyrs were numbered 
with transgressors. All the honest patiiots who fell upon 
the scaffoM in France, in the time of Bobespierre, were 
numbered with transgressors ; and if himself had not fallen, 
the same case, according to a note in his own handwriting, 
had befallen me; yet I suppose the bishop will not allow 
that Isaiah was prophesying of Thomas Paine. 

liiese are all tiie passages in Mark which have any reier- 
ence to prophecies. 

Mark concludes his hook 1^ making J esus say to hie dis- 
ciples, chap. xvi. ver. 15, “ Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature ; he that believeth and 
is baptized shall he saved, hut he that believeth not shall be 
■damned, (fine Popish stuff this,) and these signs shall follow 
them that believe ; in my name they shall cast out devils ; 
they shall speak with new tongues ; they shall take up sei^ 
pents, and if they drink any ^adly thing it shall not hmt 
them; they shall lay hands on’ the and they shall 
recover.” ‘ 

How, the bishop, in order to know if he has aU this sav- 
ing and wonder-working faith, should try those things upon 
himself. He should take a good dose of arsenic, and if he 
please, I will send him a rattle-snake from America 1 As 
for myself, as I believe in God and not at all in Jesus Ohrist, 
nor m the books called the seriptures, the experiment does 
not concern me. 

I pass on to the book of Luke. 

TuCTe are no passages in” Luke called prophecies, except- 
Ing those which relate to the passages I have already ex- 
Luke speaks of Mary being espoused to Josepln but he 
maKes references to the passage in Isaiah, as Matthew 
-i?® 2 ,lso of J esus nding into Jerusalem upon 

a coit, but be says nothing about a prophecy. He speaks 
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of Jolm the BaptiflL and refers to the passage in Isaiah it 
■which I hare already spoken* 

At the 18th chapter. Terse 81, he says, « The same day 
there came certain of tne Phanswa, saying nnto him (Jesni) 
get thee out and depart hence, for Herod will kill thee— 
and he said nnto them, go ye ana that foi, behold I cast 
ont devils and I do cnrca to-day and to-morrow, and the 
third day I shall heperfectod.” 

Hatthew makes Herod to die whilst Ohnst was a child in 
Egypt, and makes Joseph to retnm with the child on the 
nows of Herod^s death, who had soi^t to kill him. Lnke 
makes Herod to he hving, and to seek the life of Jeans after 
Jesus was thirty years of ago for he says, chap lin t 28, 
“And Jesus began to be awmt thirty years of age, hedng, 
as was aupposod, the son of JosotIu” 

The ohscunty m which the mstoncal part of the Hew 
Testament is mvoh ed with respect to Herod, may afford to 
priests and commentors a plea, which to some may appear 
plausible, but to none satlaactory. that the Herod of wmeh 
ilatthew speaks, and the Herod oi whidi Luke q>eakB, wero 
diforent persooa. Hatthow calls Herod a king , and Lnk& 
cha^) ill, \ 1, calls Herod Totrarch (that is, GoTemor) of 
Qahlco But Utere could bo no such pe^n as a Xiny 
Uerodf because the Jews and their country wore then under 
the dominiou of the Roman Emperors who govemod them 
by Telrardi or Goremora. 

Luke, chap n makes Jesus to bo bom when Oyrcnias 
was Governor of Syria, to which government Judea was 
anncccd , and according to this, Jesus "was not bom in the 
time of TIcrol Luke says nothing about Horod seeking 
the life of Jeans when ho was bora, nor of hJs destroying 
the children under two years old , nor of Joseph fleeing with 
Jesus into Egypt nor of lus returning from thence. On 
the contrary, iho book of Luko sj^aks os If the person it 
calls Christ u id never been out of Judea, and thot Horod 
sought hiB Ufo after ho commenced preaching, as it before 
tUted, 1 haro already tbown that Luke, In the book caU^ 
tho Acts of tlio Apottlos, (whlcli commontatort asenbo to 
Luko,) contradicts the account In ifatthow, with retpect to 
Judas and tho thirty piece* of silver Hatthow says, that 
Judas rcturaM tho money, and Uiat the high pnests Ixiught 
wlUi it a Held to burr strangers In. Luio says, that Jndai 
kcj t thft loonoy, and bought n field with it fur hiniKlf 

ll U iuii>c*iIblo the wis^lom of Gud •honld err so it U 
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Impossible those boolcs should have been written by diviue 
in^iration. Our belief in God, and his imernng wsdom, 
forbids us to believe it.^ As for myself, I feel religiously 
happy in the total disbelief of it. i • • t 

uiere are no other passages called prophecies m 
than those I have spohen of. I pass on to the book of 
John. 


♦♦♦ 


THE BOOK OF JOHN. 

John, like Mark and Luke, is not much of a prophecy- 
monger. He speaks of the ass, and the castii^ lots for Jesus’ 
clothes, and some other trifles, of which 1 have already 
qioken. 

John makes Jesus to say, chap. v. ver. 46, “ For had ye 
believed Moses, ye would have believed me, for he wrote of 
me ” The book of the Acts, in speaking of Jesus, says, chap, 
iii ver. 22, “ For Moses truly said unto the fathers, a prophet 
shah &e Lord your God raise up unto you, of your bretm^n, 
like unto me, mm shall ye hear in all things whatsoever he 
shalt say unto you ” 

This passage is in Deuteronomy, chap, xviii. ver. 15. They 
apply it as a prophecy of Jesus What impositions! The 
person . spoken of m Deuteronomy, and also in Humbers, 
where the same person is spoken of, is Joshua^ the minister 
of Moses, and his immediate successor, and just such another 
Robespierrean character as Moses is represented to have been. 
The case, as related in those books, is as follows : — 

Moses was grown old and near to his end, and in order to 
prevent confusion after his death, for the Israelites had no 
settled system of government ; it was thought best to nomi- 
nate a successor to Moses while he was yet hvmg. This was 
done, as we are told, in the following manner : 

Humbers, chap xxvii. ver. 12, “ And the Lord said unto 

Moses, ^et thee up into this mount Abarim, and see the 
land which I have given unto the children of Israel — and 
when thou hast seen it, thou also dialt be gathered unto thy 
people, as Aaron thy brother is gathered, ver. 16. And 
Moses^ spake unto the Lord, saymg, Let the Lord, the God ol 
me spirits of all flesh, set a man over the congregation — 
Which may go out before them, and which may go m before 
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them, and •which may lead them out, and which may bnnfj 
them in, that tlie congrewtion of the Lord he not as iheep 
that have no Bhepherd— And the Lord aaidnnto Ifosea, take 
thee Jo$huay the eon of iTnn, a man m whom la the 
end lay thine hand upon him — and set him before El^air, 
the prieat, and before all the congiwation, and give bim a 
chaige in their si^t — end thon sholt pnt some of thine 
honour upon him, thet aH the coi^regation of the children 
of Israel may bo obedient — ^rer 29, end Moses did as the 
Lord commanded, end he took Joshua, and set him before 
Eleaxar tho priest, and b^oro all the congregation , end he 
laid hands upon him, end ^ve him charge es uio Lord 
commanded by the hand of Itosee.” 

I have nothing to do, in this place, •with the tmth, or die 
conjuration here practise^ of raising np a snoceoor to Moees 
like unto himself. The passage sufficiently proves it is 
Joshua, and that it is an imposition in John to make the 
case into a prophocr of Jesoa. But the prophecy mongen 
were so Inspirea witn falsehood, that they never qvoak tnuh.* 

* Ktvuut Blilum cf Brt»tollo Co^laed, pQbUil)«d» voric la thrt* 'ro}Qs«s, 
«DtlU«< ** ptutrUtMt* «« Uu Pr^futUi^ Tb* verk h t«dlcraily irrlttsa 
ukl to md. Ho ctnlflS haH to mikt v rtrj pun^e bto % 

th&t rtlU his part>o«c«-Amoii( other*/ b« maka* tnb en^eseloa of Mee**. 
** the Lord ihtO r&be thoe op t prophet Hke noto ne.’* Into a propbeoj oc 
Christ, vbo wu not bom, eeeoralo|' to the Bible enroooloxle^ tOl HAeoa 
bsadred end Olli'tvo jevi efler the time of Moeee, vbereae U ww aa lo* 
mrdhie rteeenor to Koeea, who rru then near hb end, thet b ipokaa of ha 
thepetian abore qneted 

Thb mtbop, the better to Impose thle pamM on the vorid U a propheor 
of Obrift, kss cntlrelr omitted toe aeconat te the book of Kombea vUeh 1 
hare riren at Imrth, word for word, and which shows, bojond the poestbUlty 
•f a doobt, that t^ penoa tpokoa of bj Xoeet, U Joehaa, and po other per* 
sea 

Ke«tea U bat a npcrfieUl writer He take# op ihlafs epos Aserie/ end 
tn^^ns them wliboot either eiimlnarioa or refle^on, and the more •ztnOT' 
dln«J and Jttmfible they are the brller he Ukre them. 

Is of the vails of Dabytoa, (Tolame the flnt, page Sdd,) he auVes 

a CfeotatlOQ from a trarsDer of the name of JtrtrnMr. vborn be (by vey 
of ylrlor credit to vhai he aayi ) « frarrurr that tho«e Walls arr* 

kmr^tlrut tfo f ttt'pmn mndtXrH /rtl XAtek-— If VevtOO h*4 only 
thoarhi of ealcolatiait the wrfghi of meb a brick, be vosld hare eeen the Im- 
pOMiUliiy of ihelr being need or ereo made. A brick tea feet eqnara, aod 
lirre fret thick, cootalas three htmdred fnt, and altovlag a enWa fool 
•f brick to U ooly oac fandred poands, each of the DUhop s bricks would 
veg;b thirty thoousd pounds \ aad It would take about thirty eart load* of 
ciUt (Om hOT>e carts) to Bake oee brick. 

llxi LU secouat of the stooes asr 1 hi the baUdlag of 8olosca*s imple, 
(erium# tJ, psje JU ) far eirer l« hU bricks often fret vjusre In the wsDsef 
(Ubttou j tier.* are but bricfc.baiJ cowpsre I to them 

Tb* stourr isaye b*) repvwrrd la I'-e foua hU^u, wrre la BujralteJ forty 
cubits, Chat U, ahWTa aitty f ct. a Ci^i, esys be, being sctMehsi taore than 
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I pRss to tli6 last passage in these fables of the EvangeHsts 

called a ptophecy ol Jesns Ohrist. ^ ^ 

John, having spoken of Jesns expiring on the cross between 
tw6 thieves, savS, chap. xix. verse 32 ‘‘Then came l^e 
Boldie^s and brake the legs of the first (meanmg one of the 
thieves) and of the other which was crucified with him. But 
when they caiue to Jesus, and saw that he was' dead already, 
they brake not his legs— verse 36, for these things were done 
that the Scripturee should be folded, A. hone of him shcUl 
not he hroheh” 

The pas^^e Kef e referred to is in Exodus, and has no more 
tP do mth JesuS than with the ass he rode upon to Jerusa- 
l ^ TTi ♦ — ^nor yet so much, if a loasted jack-ass, like a roasted 
he^gPat, idight be eaten at a Je'^sh passover. It m^ht be 
Bdme consolation to an' as^ to know that though his bohes 
might be picked, they wolild’ nOt be broken. 1 go to State 
the case 

The book of Exodus’, in instituting' the Jewish passover, 
in which they werO to eat' a he-lamb or a he-goat, says, chap. 


one foot and a half, (a cubit is one foot nine inches, land the superatructuro 
(says this Bishop) was worthy of such foundations l^ere were some stones, 
says he,' of the whitest marble’ forty-five' cubits long, five cubits high, and six 
cubits broad. These are the dimensions this Bishop has given, which in 
measure of twelve mches to a foot, is *<8 feet nine inches long, 10 feet 6 inches 
broald, and 8 fefet three niches thidk, aiid Contains Y,284: cubic feet' I now go 
to demonstrate the imposition of this Bishop 
A cubic foot of water weighs sixty-two pounds and a half— The specific 
gravity of marble to water is as 2 1-2 is to one The weight, therefore, of a 
cubic foot of marble is 666 pounds, which, multiphed by 7,284, the number of 
cubic feet m one of these stones, makes the weight of it to be 1,128,604 pounds, 
which IS 603 tons Allowing then a horse to draw about half a ton, it wdi 
reqmre a thousand horses to draw one such stone on the ground ; how then 
were they to be lifted mto the buildmg by human hands'? 

Thfe Bishop may talk of fhlth removing mountams, but all the faith' of all the 
Bishops that ever hved could not remove one of those stones and their boifily 
stren^h given m. 

The Bishop also tells of ffreat guns used by the Turks af the taking of Oon- 
stantmople, one of which, he says, was drawn by seventy yoke of oxen, and 
by two tno-usand men YoL Sd, page 117 
The weight of a cannon that carries a ball of 48 pounds, which is the largest 
cannon that are cast, weighs 8000 pounds, about three tons and a half, and 
may be drawn by three yoke of oxen Any body miiy now calculatd what the 
weight of the Bishop’s great' gun must be, that required seventy yoke of oxen 
to draw it This Bishop beats Gulliver 

When men give up the use of the divme gift of reason in wntmg on any 
subject, be it rehgious or any thing else, there are no bounds to their extrava- 
gance, no hmit to their absurdities 

Tlie three volumes v hioh this Bishop has written on what he calls the pro- 
phecies, contain above 1290 pages, and he says in vol 8, page 117, “iAar< 
studxtd brtwiy ” This is as marvellous as the Bishop’s great gun. 
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them, and which may lead them out, and which may bring 
them in, that the congreration of the Lord he not as sheep 
that have no Bhepherd-— ^d the Lord saidnnto Moses, talra 
thee JwAua, the son of Nnn, a man in whom is the spirit, 
and lay thme hand upon hint — end set him before Eleatar, 
the priest, and before all the congregation, and give him a 
charge in their eight— *and then shalt put some of thine 
honour upon him, uiat aU the congr^auon of the children 
of Israel may be obedient — yer 22, and Moses did as the 
Lord commanded, and he took Joehoa, and set him hefore 
Eleaaar the pnest, arid before all the congr^ation, and he 
laid hands npon him, and ^^e him charge os mo Lord 
commanded by the hand of Moses.” 

1 have nothing to do, In this place, with the truth, or the 
conjuration here practised, of raising up a successor to Moses 
like unto himself. The passage sufficiently proves It is 
Joshua, and that it Is an Imposiuon in John to make the 
case into a prophecy of Jegus, Bnt the prt^hecy mongers 
were so mspirea with falsehood, that they never q)cak truth.* 

* Bltbop of BrWtol lo EosibAd, Tork Ut tHmTotasM*, 

•oUtM, ** DlutHtilMu on tio J^repkoeiotS Tb« vtrrit b tedlottrij wrlttao 
tad tlrcwvM to md. lie ftnlai hiH to bmVo ertr^ Into t 

tbtt niti Ui porpo^} — .Aoiooc: other*, b« nakoi orpnmloc or Ho^ 
** the Lord tbiO rtbe theo ep t p^poet tUc* ooto mt.” Imo t pro^eo^' or 
Ohrbt, who iru Qo( bom, ucordb^ to tb» Elblo carwMlofba, tUl fliieoa 
bondred tod aAj<(»o j«v* After the time of Uqm*, vbere** It vu ta Ua- 
mrdUte neceteor to Move, vbo w*i then imr bb nd, th*t b tpekeo of 
tbomtnite «boT« qrrated 

Tola BUhop, the better to InpOM tide ponuo on th* vorld u t jgt m booT 
of Ohriit, bu eotlrelr omitted too tooeoat In w boob of Komber* vbkb I 
bore rlrw ot length, word for word, tad which tbowi, bejond the poeriWDty 
•f t dwt, ibtt the peraoa tpobta of hj Ueoea, b Jo^et, tad oe other per* 

Krwtoo U bat * foperflcUl writer Be Uke* ep thla^ opoa Aecrvay tad 
tateria them wUhooi ellber ettmlaatloo or reSewon, tad the to or* extrtor* 
dlatry lad Inerrdibla they are the better be Ukre tbeia. 

laipeskl^ of ibt Walla of Babjton, (roloiat the flm, pe^ SSS.) be aubn 
t i^eouuoa from e tnrtllar of tba name of Ittrmvr, whom be ouli, (by w*t 
of (rfrlnt credit to wbal ba tap*,) « r*U^roUJ tr^HlUr that tho«e wills were 
ewdr / iitmt krUh, Un /f*t ijnm o^JUrt* /rtMAteh.— If Vewtoa had oalr 
theoctl of e kalaUar tb* w#inbi of each t bfbb, he woold bare teen the Im- 
pOMiUIitf of thdr beia^ ward or atao aad*. A bflek tea feet eqwe end 
three fret thick, cooUlaa three hoadred ewblo feet, ted allowlaf t ctMo foot 
•f brfck to b* oofj oae teadrrd po«>d each of the Bl Sop a brteka would 
wel^ ihlrt j Ihoataad poeads { tad It would Uba tbout thirty c*rt loadJ of 
clar (e>« hof«« tana) to eiaXa oaa brfeb. 

btt LU aocouat of the aiooee ««ed lo (be belldlog of Soloooa't tenpb 

a ti. pas* SIM fer e|(ee>ls hi hrfcLi of Irti fret aiptre la the witla e^ 

tUSy V ju ; tSMi* are but bH.k'bali evoptr* I ta them 

Tb* ttauee aayi he) tu iV foeal Ua-i, weta U munlleda forty 

t-ai U a-4ra aJxty f*e(, a cuU. 1 , eaya he bela^ aomawbat more than 
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I p^iBB to tlie last [passage in these fables of the Evangelists 

called a prophecy ol J esns Christ. ^ ^ 

John, having spoken of Jesns expiring on the cross between 
two thieves, sayS, chap. xix. verse 32. “Then came the 
soldiers and brake the legs of the first (meaning one of ^e 
thieves) and of the other which was crucified wim him. But 
when they caine to Jesus, and saw that he was dead already, 
they brake not his legs— verse 36, for these tilings were done 
that the Scriptures should be fulfilled, A. ljon4 of him shall 
not he h'oTcehP 

The passive here referred to is in Exodus, and has no more 
to do with JesuS than with the ass he rode upon to Jerusa- 
leinj — ^nor yet so much, if a loasted jack-ass, like a roasted 
he-goat, ibight be eaten at a Jewish passover. It might be 
some consolation to an asS to know that though his bones 
might be picked, they would not be broken. I go to State 
the case. 

The’ book of Exodus, in instituting the Jewish passover, 
in which they were to eat a he-lamb or a he-goat, says, chap. 

one foot and a half, (a cubit is one foot nmo inches,) and the superstructure 
(says this Bishop) was worthy of such foundations There were some stones, 
says he, of the whitest marble forty-five' cubits long, five cubits high, and six 
cubits broad. These are the dimensions this Bishop has given, which in 
measure of twelve mches to a foot, is *78 feet nine inches long, 10 feet 0 inches 
brba'd, and 8 fefet three ihches thick, and contains '7,284- cubic feet I now go 
to demonstrate the imposition of this Bishop 

A cubic foot of water weighs sixty-two pounds and a half— The spec.fic 
gravity of marble to water is as 2 1-2 is to one The weight, therefore, of a 
cubic foot of marble is 666 pounds, which, multiphed by *7,284, the number of 
cubic feet m one of these stones, makes the weight of it to bo 1,128,604 pounds, 
which 18 603 tons Allowing then a horse to draw about half a ton, it will 
require a thousand horses to draw one such stone on the ground; how then 
were they to be lifted mto the buildmg by human hands ? 

The Bishop may talk of faith removing mountains, but all the faith of all the 
Bishops that ever hved could not remove one of those stones and their bodily 
strength given m 

The Bishop also tells of great guns used by the Turks at the taking of Oon- 
stantmople, one of which, he says, was drawn by seventy yoke of oxen, and 
by two thousand men VoL 8d, page 11*7 

The weight of a cannon that carries a ball of 48 pounds, which is the largest 
cannon that are cast, weighs 8000 pounds, about three tons and a half, and 
may be drawn by three yoke of oxen Any body may now calculate what the 
weight of the Bishop’s great gun must be, that required sevehty yoke of oxen 
to draw it This Bishop beats Gulhver 

When men give up the use of the divme gift of reason in writing on any 
subject, be it rehgious or any thmg else, there are no bounds to their extrava- 
gance, no limit to their absurdities 

The three volumes which this Bishop has written on what he calls the pro- 
pheoies, contain above 1290 pages, and he says in vol 8, page 117, “ 1 have 
studied brevity ” This is as laai vellous as the Bishop’s great gun 
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them, end whicli niiy lead them out, and which may brin^ 
them in, that the conere^tion of the Lord be not ae iheop 
that have no Bhepherd-— And the Lord »aid unto Motes, take 
thee Joihxia^ the eon of Nun, a man in whom is the ^int, 
and lay thine hand upon him — and set him before Eleata r , 
the priest, and before all the congremtlon, and give him a 
chaige m their eight — and thou ehalt put some of thine 
honour upon htm, mat all the congregation of the children 
of Israel may be obedient — ^yer and Motes did as the 

Lord commanded, and be took Joehua, and set him before 
Eleaaar the pnest, and before all the cougr^ation , and he 
laid hands upon him, and him charge aa uo Lord 
commanded by the hand of Moset.” 

I have nothing to do, in this place, with the truth, or the 
conjuration here practised, of ruiamg up a successor to Moses 
liko unto himftfJt The passa^ lumciently proves It li 
Joshua, and that it ia an impos&on m John to make the 
case mto a prophecy of Jesus. But the prophecy mongers 
were so uupirea witn falsehood, that they never speak truth.* 

* hmmi, BUboo of Brktolln Eof^Bd, piib&ab«4a vxirk Lo tbrM YoloBiM, 
«BXUk<l, ** DititrUnirnM «• lU Pn^kteUaJ^ 71m work b todlonrif irrittflo 
tad tlrtWoM to md. Ht tlrtfait bara to ntke trtr^ lato t tro^ee;^ 

lint rsitt hit parpOM ■‘‘among olb«T»/b« nukt* tab ormewdoo of lioWL 
** tbe Lord rtba tbM ap t prophti Uiro onto tst,** Into t ot 

Chtltt, «bo rt» not bom, tecordlag to tbe BIbto otamologiM, tu finaos 
bmndred tod aHr-tvo jtan tfl«r tb* tlia» of boMt, vbmu U vu as lo* 
medbto r>ce«g»qr to Ucn«t, vbo vu tboa setr bb eon, tbit b tpobta of bi 
ttMptmgf obOT# iptot^d 

TbW Blibep, tbe b«U«r to lapoM thb pMstrt on Um vorld u a p to u bt ey 
of Chritt, )ui ntlrcly eolUed too tocoost Lo tM book of Nombon vbkb 1 
b»T* Cirm tt Unrtb, word for word, tad wfabb tbo^f, beyond lb* pooribfflty 
of t aonbt, ihat um penon epoken ck by Idooet, b Je^na, tad ao otber per* 

}f«vtoa b bet a tnperflcUl mdur Qe Uket Qp tblagt npon Amtmjt tad 
tavfU tbrm niibont eiibtf ertnlottioti or rtfltedoti, and tbo more eitrtot- 
(Satry tsd fomdlbte ttiey are the better be UkH Ibeta. 

in rpraiUuj of tbe w*lb of lUbjiooi, (rolomt ibe flrrt, page ill,) be tukte 
t i(*ouUoci from t traTeUer of the bane of lermw, whom bo eatu, fby wty 
of gfrbr credit to vbtl he Mft,) « rrMrelrf tratfUrr that tboM wall* were 
m*it f iwml W<t. tea mni tin* /tit /ilfl.— If Vewtoo had ody 

tbenxbt of eafcnUtiag lb* welgbl of •neb a brick, be wodd bare eeeo tbe la* 
pOMiUbt/ of tbrie belsg ned or ctco taad* X brick ten feet w per t aod 
Ikrec frtt tblfk, cooUla* three btmdrrd cotdo f*tl, aad aDowlBg a coble foot 
•f brick to b* od; one bemfred ponads each ef ibe Dbbop’i bricka would 
wrigb thirty tbouuad poiad* ; aad ll would take about thirty cart load* of 
cfaT lere borM c rti) to uke one brick. 

list Ui acenuot of the «tae«« nred la the b«lL!j«g of SoloatoaH teapla. 
Ear Id, page JH ( far eireedt bh brieU oTUn feet wpuir* In the witli^ 
lU^rloei i,S/^ar# but brick -balrcowperwj lo tbem. 

Vb* iwyt hf) ereploycd la |h foan-Utlo-i, w^ U Btafwltiile forty 

*-*t i*, ajOT* aiity hit, a « I, aty* b*, Ulag wmewbat (tore iban 
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I p^lSB to tlie last passage in these fables of the Evangelists 

oalled a prophecy ot J esns Ohrist ^ 

John, having spoken of J esns expiring on the cross between 
two thieves, sayS, chap. xix. vei-se 32. “Then came the 
Boldiers and brake the legs of the first (meaning one of 
thieves) and of the other which was crucified with him. But 
when they came to Jesus, and saw that he was dead already, 
they brake not his legs—verse 36, for these things were done 
that the Scripture^ should be fulfilled, A home ^ him shaU 
not he hroiehP 

The pastoe here referred to is in Exodus, and has no more 
to do with Jesus than with the ass he rode upon to Jerusa- 
lem ; — ^nor yet so much, if a roasted jack-ass, like a roasted 
he-goat, nfight be eaten at a Je'wish passover. It might be 
some consolation to an ass to know that though his bones 
might be picked, they would not be broken. I go to etate 
the case. 

The' book of Exodus, in instituting' the' Jewish passover, 
in which they werb to eat a he-lamb or a he-goat, says, chap. 

one foot and a half, (a cubit i8 one foot nine inches, land the superstructuro 
(says this Bishop) was wor'thy of such foundations There were some stones, 
says he, of the whitest marble forty-five cubits long, five cubits high, and six 
cubits broad. These are the dimensions this Bishop has given, which in 
measure of twelve inches to a foot, is 18 feet nine inches long, 10 feet 6 inches 
brba'd, and 8 feet three mches thick, and contains 'r,284: cubic feet I now go 
to demonstrate the impositiou of this Bishop 

‘ A cubic foot of water weighs sixty-two pounds and a half — The specxfic 
gravity of marble to water is as 2 1-2 is to one The weight, therefore , of a 
cubic foot of marble is 656 pounds, which, multiphed by *7,284, the number of 
cubic feet m one of these stones, makes the weight of it to bo 1,128,604 pounds, 
which IB 608 tons Allowing then a horse to draw about half a ton, it will 
require a thousand horses to draw one such stone on the ground , how then 
were they to be lifted into tbe building by human hands ? 

The Bishop may talk of faith removing mountains, but all the faith of all the 
Bishops that ever hved could not remove one of those stones and their bodily 
strength given m 

The Bishop also tells of great guns used by the Turks at the taking of Oon- 
stantmople, one of which, he says, was drawn by seventy yoke of oxen, and 
by two taousandmen Vol 8d, page 11*7 

The weight of a cannon that carries a ball of 48 pounds, which is tbe largest 
cannon that are cast, weighs 8000 pounds, about three tons and a half, and 
may be drawn by three yoke of oxen Any body miy now calculat^i what the 
weight of the Bishop’s great'gun ranst be, that required sevehty yoke of oxen 
to draw it This Bishop beats Gulliver. 

When men give up the use of the divme gift of reason in wnting on any 
subject, be it religious or any thing else, there are no bounds to tbelr extrava- 
gance, no limit to the*r absurdities 

The three volumes which this Bishop has written on what he calls the pro- 
phecies, contain above 1290 pages, and he says m vol 8, page 11*7, “iAavr 
studud bretnty ” This is as laai vellous as the Bishop’s great gun. 
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xiL TBTM 5 “ Tour lamb ah all be without blmrdwb, a male 
of tho first year ye gball take it from the ca from the 

gocU ” 

The book, after statiim aome ceremonies to bo uied in 
vnUnjT and dressing it (ior it was to be roasted, not boiled,) 
says, ver 43, the Lord said unto Moees and Aaron, 
this is tho ordinance of the paasovor there shall no stranj^ 
eat thereof, but every man’s servant that is bou^t tor 
mon^, when thou hast circumcised him, then shall he cat 
thereon A foreigner shall not eat thoreofi In one house 
shall it be eaten , thou shalt not carry forth on^t of tho 
ftjih thereof abroad out of the house, neither shaU ihou 
break a hone ihereqf” 

*We here see that the case as it stands m Exodus is a cere- 
mony and not a prophecy, and totafly unconnected with 
Jesus bones, or any nart of him. 

Johm havum thus nlled up the measure of apostolic fable, 
concludes hism^ok with something that beats all frble , for 
he says at the last verse, “And there are also many other 
things which Jesus did, the which if they could be written 
every one, I euppoee that even the wond xtujf oovJd net 
contain the locla that shoutd be icntten 

This is what in vulgar life ia called a (hvmper , that Is, 
not only a lie, but a lie bOTond the lino of poeslbfli^ , 
besides which (t is an ahsordity, for If they shomd bo wnt- 
ten In tho world, the world would contain tnem. — ^Here ends 
tho examlnadon of the passages called prophecies 


I HAT* now, reader, gone throuch and examined all tho 
passages which the four books of Matthow, Mark, Luke, and 
John, quote from the Old Testament ond call them propbo- 
dcs of Jesus Christ, ''rtlicn I first sat down to this oiaram 
ation, I expected to find eauso for some censure, but littlo 
did I expect to find them so utterly dcstituto of truth, and 
of all pretensions to It, as I have shown them to be. 

Tlio practice which the writers of those books crapW Is 
not moro false than It Is absurd. They state somo trifling 
case of tho person they call Jesus Ohnst^nd then cut ont a 
sentence from seme passage of tho Old Testament and call 
It a proj»ho y of that cas<- But when tlit words tlms cut 
out are restored to ihr place th^y are laktn from, and road 
with tho w>irdi Ixfore and after them, they gite the ho to 
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the Kew Testament A short instance or two of this will 
suffice for the whole. 

They make Joseph to dream of an angel, who informs mm 
that Herod is dead, and tells him to come with the c^ld out 
of EOTt* They then cut out a sentence from the hook of 
Hos^/‘ Out of Sgypt have I oaUed my Smf and apply it 
as a prophecy in that case. ^ 

The words Atw? caUed. my Son out of Sgyptf are m the 
Bible hut what of that ? ^ey are only part of a passage, 
und not a whole passage, and stand immediately connected 
with oilier words, whiSi show they refer to the children of 
irael comii^ out of Egypt in the time of Pharaoh, and to 
the idolaiSymey conmutted afterwards. 

Again, tney teU us that when the soldiers came to break 
th^egs of the crucified persons, they found Jesus was 
already dead, and, therefore, did not break his. They then, 
with, some alteration of the original, cut out a sentence from 
Exodus, a “ a lone of him shaU not le Iroh&nf and apply it 
as a prophecy of that ease. 

The words “ Neither shall ye Ireah a lone thereof f (for 
they have altered the text,) are in the Bible — but what of 
that ? They are, as in the former case, only part of a pas- 
sage, and not a whole passage, and when read with the 
words they are immediately jomed to, show it is the bones 
of a he-lamb or a he-goat of which the passage ^akg. 

These repeated forgeries and falsifications create a well 
founded suspicion, that all the cases moken of concerning 
the person called Jesus CJhrist are mam cases, on purpose to 
lug m, and that very clumsily, some broken sentences from 
the Old Testament, and apply them as prophecies of those 
cases ; and that so far from Ms being the Son of God, he did 
not exist even as a man — that he is merely an imaginary or 
allegorical character, as Apollo, as Hercules, JupitOT, and all 
the deities of antiquity were. There is no history written 
at the time Jesus Christ is said to have lived that speaks of 
the existence of such a person, even as a man. 

Hid we ^d in any other book pretending to give a sys- 
religion, the falsehoods, falsifications, contradictions, 
and absurdities, which are to be met with m almost every 
page of the Old and Hew Testament, all the priests of the 
mesent day who supposed Sieinselves capable, would 
tnumphantl} show their skill in criticism, and cry it down 
as a most glaring imposition But since the books in ques- 
tion belong to their own trade and profession, they or at 
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least many of them, seek to ebfle every inquiry into theaoi, 
and ahufie those who have the honesty and the courage to 
do it 

"When a hook, as is the case with the Old and New Testa- 
ment, IB nahered into the world under the title of being the 
■WoED or God, it ou^t to be examined with the ntanost 
BtnetnesB, in order to mow if it has a well founded claim to 
that tiQe or not, and whether we are or are not imposed 
upon for as no ^ison is so dangmons aa that whioh poisons 
the physic, so no falsehood 1 b so fatal as that which u made 
an article of faith. 

This examination becomes more neceseary, becanse when 
the New Testament was written, I night say invented, the 
art of printing waa not known, and there were no other 
copies of the Old Testament than written copies. A wnt 
ten copy of that book wonld cost about as much as six ban 
dred common pnn ted bibles now cost. Oonseqnontlywas in 
the hands of very few persons, and these chiefly of the 
chnrch. This gave an opportnmty to wntera 6f the 

New Testament to make quotations from the Old Testa 
menl os they pleased, and call them prophedea, with very 
little danger ot Ixitng detected. Besides which, the terror* 
and inqu&toiial fury of the chnrch, like w!^t they tell ni 
of the flaming sword that tamed every way, stood sentry 
over the Now Testament, and time, which Dnngs every 
thing else to light, has served to thicken the darkness that 
gnardi It from dctocUon, 

'Were the New Testament now to appear for the first 
time, every priest of the present day would examine it line 
by line, and compare the detached sentences it calls propbo* 
cics with the whole pasaapa in the Old Testament from 
whence they are token why then do thor not make the 
same examination at ttls time, as thev would male had the 
NcwTcstamcnl never appeared before T If it be projHjr and 
right to male it in ono case. It is equally proper and right 
to do it in the other case. Length or time can make no dif 
fvrenco in the right to do it at any timo. Bat, instead of 
doing this, they go on as thoir prcdcces^rs wont on bifore 
them, to tell tiie people there arc prophedofl of Jesus Christ 
when the tmOi U ihtre arc none. 

They tell n* that Jesus ruse from the dead and ascended 

ntf leaven It U very easy to say so a great lie Is as 
ca^olv toM as a little one But it ho had done so, tliose 
would hava Itccn llie only clrcomitanccs re*fcctlDg bin 
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that woTild have differed ffom the common lot of man ; an^ 
conBeqnently, the only case that would api)ly 
Mm, as prophecy, would be some passage m the UlQ iesta- 
ment that foretold such things of nim. But there is not a 
passage in the Old Testament that speaks of a person, who, 
after being crucified, dead, and buried, should rise from the 
dead, aud asceud into heaven. Our prophecy-mongexu sup- 
ply the silence the Old Testament guards upon such thm^, 
by telling us of passages they call prophecies, and that falsmy 
so, about J'oBe;^’s (&eam, old clothes, broken bones, aud 
such like trifling stuff. 

In writing upon this, as upon every other subject, I speak 
a language foil and intelligible 1 deal not in bints and 
intimations I have several reasons for this: First, that I 
may be clearly understood. Secondly, that it may be seen 
I am in earnest. And thirdly, because it is an affront to 
truth to treat falsehood with complaisance, 

I win close this treatise with a subject I have already 
touched upon in the First Part of the Age of Beaeon, 

The world has heeu amused with the term revealed religion^ 
aud the generalitv of priests apply this term to e books 
called the Old and FTew Testament. The Mahometans apply 
the same term to the Koran. There is no man that believes 
in revealed religion stronger than. I do ; but it is not the 
reveries of the Old and Flew Testament, nor of the Koran, 
that I dignify with that sacred title. That wMch is revela- 
tion to me, exists in something wMch no human mind can 
invent, no human hand can counterfeit or alter. 

The Word of Bod is (he Oreaiion we behold j and this word 
of God reyeaieth to man all that is necessary for man to 
know of his Creator, 


Do we want to contemplate his -power ? We see it in the 
immensity of Ms creation. 

Do we want to contemplate his wisdom ? We see it in the 
unchangeable order by which the incomprehensible whole is 
governed. 

Do we want to contemplate his munificence ? We see U 
lu fee abundance with which he fills the earth. 

Do we want to contemplate his mercy 1 We see it 

^ withholding that abundance, even from the nn- 

feanktoL 


^ contemplate his will, so far as it respeetf 
man 1 The goodness he snows to ah, is a lesson for onr con> 
nact to each ofeer. 


9 
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In fine — Do yre -want to know what God li ? Bearch no* 
tho book called the Sflnptnro, whiob bnman band 
make, or any impoator mrent, bnt the Bo^tnre called the 
Oefttion ^ _ T 1 

"WbeDj in the flrat part of the of Ivesaon< I called the 
Option tho true revelation of God to man, I old not know 
that any other person had expreeeed the tame ldea« Dnt 1 
lately mot with tho wntinga of Doctor Oonycrs Middleton, 
pnbUBhed the banning of lott centniy, in which he ex 
presflCfl himself m tho aame manner with respect to the 
Creation, as I have done in the Ago of Boaaom 

in Englan^wh^h ftinuahed him with extensive omwirl^m 
ties of rcamng* and necessarily r6<gpijed he shoula m well 
acquainted wlm the dead as well aa the living langnagea. 
He was a man of a strong origmal mind , had the courage 


to think for himsdf, and mo hones^ to speak hU toonghon 
Ho made a lottmey to Rome, fixim whence he wrote l^on 
to show that tne fonni and ceremonloB of tho Romish Ohria* 
tian Church were taken from the degenerato state of the 
heathen mythology, os U stood in the latter times of the 
Qrcoks and Bomana. ^ attacked without ceremony the 
miracles which tho church protend to perform and in one 
of his treatises, ho calls tho creation a rrctUiitoiu The 
priests of England of that day, in ordor to defend their 
cltadd by first defending its outworks, attacked him for 
attacking the Roman ceremonies , and one of toem censures 
him for caning the ctyaiion a troilat-um — ho thus replies to 
him 

“ One of them,” says “ appears to he scandalizod by 
the titio of mvfa/ton which I navo given to that discoveiy 
which God made of hlms^ in tho vmblo works of H» crea* 
liom Tot it ia no other than what the wiso in all ages havo 
given to It, who consider It as tho most anthontio and indis- 
natablo revelation which Ciod has evor riven of himself, 
imm tho beginning of tho world to this ^y It was this 
by which the first notice of him was rovcaloa to the iitiiabi 
tants of tho earth, and by whldi alone it has boon kept up 
ever since among the several nations of it. From this tho 
reason of man was enabled to trace out his nature and 
attributes, and by a gradual deduction of consequences, to 
Icam Ills own nature also, with all tho duties belonging to It, 
which relate cither to Go*! or to bis fellow<rcstnrce. DJs 
ccmiJtution of ti'Inga wsb oidalnod hy God, u an unircrial 
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lav or rule of conduct to man— tlie boutco of all lus know- 
ledge— the test of all truth, by which all Bubsoguent revela- 
tiws which are supposed to have been given by God in any 
other manner, must be tried, and cannot bo received as 
divine any farther than as thev are found to tally and com- 
cide with this original standard. 

“It was this divine law which I referred to in the passage 
above recited, (meaning the passage on which they had at- 
tacked him,) being desirous to excite the reader’s attention 
to it, as it would enable him to judge more freely of the ar- 
gument I was handlmg. For, by contemplating this law, he 
would discover the genuine way which God Jiimself has 
marked out to us for the acqmsition of true knowledge ; not 
from the authority or reports of our feUow-creatures, but 
from the information of the facts and material objects which 
in his providential distribution of worldly things, he hath 
presented to the perpetual observation of our senses. For as 
it was from these that his existence and nature, the most im- 
portant articles of aU knowledge, wei'e first discovered to 
man, so that grand discovery furnished new light towards 
tracmg out the rest, and made aU the infeiior subjects of 
human knowledge more easily discoverable to us by the 
same method. 

“ I had another view likewise m the same passage, and 
npphcable to the same end, of giving the reader a more en- 
larged notion of the q^uestion in dispute, who, by turning his 
thoughts to reflect on the works of the Creator, as they are 
manifested to us in this fabric of the world, could not mil to 
observe, that the;;^ are aU of them gi-eat, noble, and suitable 
to the majesty of his natmn, carrying with them the proofs 
of their ongm, and showmg themselves to be the production 
of an all-wise and Almighty being j and by accustoming his 
mmd to these sublime r^ections, ne will be prepared to de- 
termme, whether those miraculous interpositions so confi- 
dently affirmed to us by the primitive fathers, can reasonably 
be thought to make part in the grand scheme of the divine 
admimstiation, or whether it be agreeable that God, who 
^eated all things by his wiU, and can give what turn to 
them he pleases by the same will, should, for the particular 
purposes of his government and the services of his church, 
descend to the exjpedient of visions and revelaUons^ granted 
^metunes to hoys for the instruction of the elders, and some- 
tunes to women to settle the fashion and length of their 
veils, and sometimes to pastois of the Church, to enjom them. 
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to ordain one ttiati a lecturer, another » pneet y— or that h» 
herald scatter a proftislon of mlradee aroimd the stake of a 
martyr, yet afl of them vain and insJgniflctmt and ‘withont 
any senmble effect, either of preserving the life, or easing 
the Buffennga of the saint , or even of mortitying his wirse- 
entora, ■who were always left to enjoy the fall triumph of 
their cmdty, and the poor martyr to expire in a mlserahle 
death. "When these thin^ I say, are hronght to the onri 
nal test, and compared witn the genuine and indiqjutable 
works of the Oreator, how mhinte, how tnfllng, how con 
tempbble must they he I — and how incredible mnst it be 
thought, that for the instruction of his church, God should 
employ ministers so precarious, unsatisfactory, and made- 
^[uate as the ccatadea of women and bey*, ana the visions 
of interested pnesta, which were dendod at the veiy time by 
men of sense to whom they wore proposed. 

“ That this univeraal law (continues Middleton, meaning 
the law revealed in the works of the creation) was actually 
revealed to the heathen world long before the cowl was 
known, wo learn from aU the prmSpal sages or antiquity, 
who mado It tho capital subject of their studies and wntin^ 
“ Oicero has given us a short abstract of it in a fragment 
still romamlng from one of his books on goTemment which 
I shall hero transerTbe in his own ■wor^ as they ■will Ulus- 
trato my sense also, in the passages that appear so dark and 
dangwus to my antagonists.” 

“^0 true law, (says Oiccro,) is right reason coufonnahle 
to the nature of tuings, constant, ctcrual, diffused through 
all, which calls us to duty by commandiim — deters us from 
sin by forbidding , which never lo5<« its influence with the 
good, nor never preserves it ■with tho wicked. This law can 
not bo over mica by any other, nor abrogated In whole or In 
(Urt , nor can wo bo absolved from it cither by tho senate oi 
\ the pcoplo , nor arc wo to sock any other comment or in 
tifpictcr of It bat himself, nor can there be one law at 
Homo and another at Athens — ono now and another hero 
after bat tho same eternal immutable law comprohcndi all 
nations at all times, under onocommon master andgovomoi 
of all — Goo, Ho u tho Invtntor propoonder, cancter of this 
law , and whoever will not olmy it moat flnt renounce blm- 
•♦•If and tiirow off tho nature of man , bv domg whlcli, ho will 
•offer tiiQ greatest punishments Uiougn be snonM escape all 
the othiT tortnc^ls which arc commonly believed to be pre- 
J sfcil for ibc wicVt*<l ** Ifere cinls the quotation from Ciccro. 
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‘‘Our Doctors (continues Middletoi^ j)crlmp3 look on 
tins as nANH deism ; but let them call it \ebat tuey miu, 1 
gbali ©vex avow and defend it as tiio fnndamentalj essential^ 
and vital part of all true religion ” Here ends the quota- 
tion from Middleton. 

I have here given tlie reader two sublune extracts from men 
wbo lived in ages of time far remote from each other, but wuo 
thought alike. Oicero lived before the time in which they 
tell us Christ was bom. Middleton may be called a man 
of our own time, as he lived within the same century with 

■ourselves. ^ j i 

lu Cicero wo see that vast snperionty of mmd, that snb- 
limity of right reasoning and justness of ideas which man 
acqmres, not hy studying Bibles and Testaments, and the 
theology of schools bimt thereon, but hy studying the Crea- 
tor in the immensity and unchangeable order of his creation, 
and the immutahility of his law. “ There ca/nnoiT says 
Cicero, “ he one law now^ and another hereafter / hut me 
same eternal immutaUe law comprehends dll nations^ at dll 
Umes^ under one common mmtei' cmd governor of dll — Con.” 
But according to the doctrines of schools which priests have 
set np, we see one law, called the Old Testament, ^ven in 
one age of the world, and another law, called the Bfew Tes- 
tament, given in another a»e of the world. As all this is 
contradictory to the eternal unmntahle nature, and the uner- 
ring and unchangeable wisdom of God, we must he com- 
pelled to hold this doctrine to he false, and the old and the 
new law, called the Old and the Hew Testament, to he impo- 
sitions, fables, and forgeiies. 

In Middleton, we see the manly eloquence of an enlarged 
mind and the genuine sentiments of a true believer in ms 
Creator. Instead of reposing his faith on books, hy what- 
ever name they may be called, whether Old Testament or 
Hew, he fixes the creation as the great original standard hy 
which every other thing called the word, or work of God, is 
to be tried. In this we have an indisputable scale, whereby 
to measure every word or work imputed to him. If the 
thing so imputed carries not in its^ the evidence of the 
sanm Almigntiness of power, of the same unerring truth and 
wisQom,^ ^d the same unchangeable order in aU its parts, 
demonstrated to onr senses, and incomprehen- 
siDie hy onr reason, in the magnificent fahric of the universe, 
that word or that work is not of God Let then the two 
books called the Old and Hew Testament be tried by this 
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rolo, and tlie result ■will 1>6, that the anthon of them^ w1i(k 
ever tiiey ^rere. 'wfll bo coaricted of forgery 
Tb ft invariable principles, and unoba^eable order, 'wbiob 
regulate the movements of all the parts that compote thr^. 
nmversc, demonstrate both to onr senses and onr reason that 
its Creator is a God of imemng truth. But the Old Testa- 
ment, besides the numberless, witurd, and bagatelle storiea 
it tellfl of God, represents him as a Qod of deceit, a God not 
to be confided in- Eaetiel malms Giod to say, chap 14, ver 
9, And if the prophet bo deceived when he hath epoten a 
thing, I, the lard hath deceived that prophet ” And at the 
20th <*bfl. p ver 26, he msies God m spealdng of the child 
ren of Israel to sav “ "Whenfore T gevt them statxdes that 
toere not good^ and judqmenU hy toAioA they oovld not live ” 
This, 60 far frpm being tbo ^ord of God, is horrid blas- 
phemy ag^nst blm. Reader put tby confidence in thy God, 
and pat no trust In tho Bible. 

The same Old Testament, after tolling ns that God created 
the heavens and the earth in six days, mates the same al 
mighty power and eternal wisdom employ itself in mving 
dipMtions how a pneat^s garroent should bo cut, and what 
sort of stuff they should be made ofi and what their offer 
logs should bo, gold, and silver, ana brass, and blue, and 
pnrpIcL and scarlet, and fine Imen, and coal’s hair, and ram’s 
skins dved red, and badger skmB, chap xxv ver 8 , and 
in one of tho pretended prophecies I have just examined, 
God is made to mve directions how they should kill, cook, 
and Cttt n bo-Iai^ or a ho-goat. And Kzeldol, chap iv to 
fill up tho measure of abominablo absurdity, mokes God to 
order him to take loheat^ and hakey^ and Awrru and lentiUej 
and mdUt^ and dtehet^ and maie a toof or a cale thereof 
and haJcA tt te\th human dung and «rf t/, but as Esokiel 
complained Uiat this mesa woi too strong for bii stomach, 
the matter wma compromised from man’s dung to cow dung, 
Eickicl. clinp iv Oomparc all this nboldryjblaspbomonify 
called llic word of Qod with tho Almlgh^ power that crea- 
ted tho oniverte, and who^o eternal wisdom directs and gov 
erui all lU miphly movements, and wo shall bo at a loss to 
find a name sufficHutlT contemptible for It 

In llio promuKW which tho Old Trstaraent pretends that 
God mido to Uis people tho same derogatory Ideas of him 
) rt'Tall It makes Ood to promlie to Abrnham, that hU 
should \k hk(* the stars Fn hcaN cn and tho sand on tho 
#h *re f I maltltodc, and that hi woald ^,ivl tltera the 
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land of Canaan as their inheritance for fever. But obseryej 
reader, how the performance of this ppmise was to begin, 
and then ask thine own reason, if the wisdom of God, whose 
power IS equ&l to his will, could, consistently with that 
power, and that wisdom, make such a promise^ 

The performance of the promise was to begin, accordi^ 
to that book, by four hundred years of bondage and afflic- 
tion. Genesis, chap. xv. ver. 13. And God said wato 
Abraham^ Tmow of a smety^ that thy seed shall he a stra/ng&r 
in a Iwnd that is TWt theirs, and shall seme them, and they 
shall affiiot them four hwnd/red years ” This promise, then, 
to Abraham, and his seed for ever, to inherit the land or 
Canaan, had it been a fact, instead of a fable, was to operate, 
in the commencement of it, as a curse upon all the people 
and their children, and their children’s children for four 
hundred years. 

But the case is, the book of Genesis was written after the 
bondage m E^fpt had taken place ; and in order to get rid of 
the disgrace of the Lord^s chosen people, as they called them- 
selves, being in bondage to the gentiles, they make God to 
be the author of it, and annex it as a condition to hpretended 
promise ; as if God, in making that promise, haa exceeded 
Ids power in performing it, and conseq[uently his wisdoin in 
making it, and was obhged to compromise with them for one 
half, and with the Egyptians, to whom they were to be in 
bondage, for the other half. 

Wifflout degrading my own reason by bringing those 
wretched and contemptible tales into a comparative view, 
with the Almighty power and eternal wisdom, which the 
Creator had demonstrated to our senses in the creation of 
the universe, I wall confine myself to siy, that if we com- 
pare them with the divine and forfeible sentiments of Cicero, 
the result will be, that the human mind has degenerated by 
believing them. Han in a state of grovelling superstition, 
from which he has not courage to loses the energy of 
his mental powers. 

I wall not tire the reader with more observations on the 
Old Testament. 

As to the New Testament, if it be brought and tried 
by that Standard, which, as Middleton wisely says, God 
has revealed to our senses of his Almightv power and 
wisdom in the cieation and government of the visible 
uniYerse, it will be found equally as false, paltry, and 
absurd, as the Old ’ r 
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■Witliout enten 
that tlio stoiy of 


io this place, into an^ othoi aignmenL 
rif* la of hmnan Invention, and not ot 


it snpposea uoa to nae, are not aaeqnaio to too ena to oe 
obtamed , and, thereforo, arc dcroratoiy to the Almlghtinca 
of hifl power, and the eternity of nia ■wiadom. 

Thc^ew Testament supposes that Qod sent his Son npon 
earth to make a new covenant with man , which the church 
calls ihs cownani Gnxet^ and to instruct mankind in a 
new doctnne, which it calls Faiih^ moaning thcroTty. not 
6ath in God, for Oiccro and aD true Deists Mways had and 
always will have this , but faith in the peraon <»Ilod Jesus 
Ohnst, and that whoever had not this imt h sho uld, to use 
^e words of the 2^'ew Testament, bo DA2INED 

Ko\^ if this were a fact, It ia consistent with that attri* 
bute of God, called his that no tuno should be 

lost In lotting poor unfortunate man know it , and as that 
eoodness was nmted Almighty power, and that power to 
Almighty wisdom, all tiio moans existed m the hand of the 
Orcator to make it known immediately over the whole earth, 
In a manner suitable to tbo Almigutmos of Ms divine 
nature, and with cvidonco that would not leave man in 
doubt , for it is always Inoumbont upon us, In all ensse, to 
bohere that the Almighty always acts, not by imporiect 
means as imperfect man act& out cousistontly w(m his 
Almightinesa. It Ii this only can bocomo too infallible 
critenon by which wo can possibly distinguish tho works of 
Qod from tho works of man. 


ObscTTo now, reader, bow the comparison between this 
supposed mlstion of Christ, on the belief or disbelief of 
wbfch they say man was to bo saved or damned— K)b8crvo, I 
lav, bow tho comparison between this and tho Almighty 
jwwcr and wisdom of God dcraonstratod to our souses in the 
creation, goes om 

TIio Old Testament lolls us that God created the heavens 


and tho earth, and every thing therein, In tix days. Tho 
term 9tx datj$ is ridiculous enough when applied to God . 
but leaving out that absurdity, it contains tho idea of 
Almighty power acting unitedly with Almighty wisdom, to 
prodnoo an immense work, lliat of tho creation of tho xmk 
TCTM and CTciTthlng llicrrm in a short time. 

>iow M the ctemsi salva Ion of man is of much greater 
Imikortatice than hi* creation and a* lliat silration depend^ 
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ms the New Testam 3 iit tells ns, on man’s knowledge of. and 
belief in the person called Jesns Christ, it necessarily foUows 
from onr belief in the goodness and jnstice of Cod, and our 
knowledge of his abnigbly power and wisdom, as demon- 
strated in the creation, mat mjl this, if tme, wonld be made 
known to all parts of the world, m as little time at least, as 
was employed in making the world. To suppose the Al- 
mighty wonld pay greater regard and attention to the crea- 
tion and organization of inanimate matter, than he would 
to the salvation of innumerable millions of souls, which him- 
self had created, “ as the mia^e himself is to offer an 
insult to his goodness and his mstice. 

Now observe, reader, how the promulgation of this pre- 
tended salvation by a knowledge of, and a belief in J esus 
Christ went on, compared with the work of creation.^ 

In the first place, it took longer time to make a child than 
to make the world, for nine months were passed away and 
totally lost in a state of pregnancy : which is more than 
forty times longer time than God employed in making the 
world, according to the Bible account. Secondly ; several 
years of Christ’s life were lost in a state of human infancy. 
But the umverse was in maturity the moment it existed. 
Thu’dly ; Ohiist, as Luke asserts, was thirty years old before 
he began to preach what they call his mission. Millions of 
souls died in the mean time without knowing it. Fourthly j 
it was above three hundred years from that time before tne 
book called the New Testament was compiled into a written 
copy, before which time there was no such book. Fifthly ; 
it was above a thousand years after that, before it could be 
circulated ; because neither Jesus nor his apostles had know- 
ledge of, or were inspired with the art of printing ; and, 
coiiseq[uently, as the means for making it universally known 
did not epst, the means were not eqnal to the end, and, 
therefore, it is not the work of God. 

I ^11 here subjoin the nineteenth Psalm, which is truly 
deistical, to show how universally and instantaneously the 
works of God make themselves known, compared with tl^ 
pretended salvation by Jesus Christ. 

Psalm 19th. “ The heavens deidare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth his handy work — S)ay unto day 
^ereth speech, and mght unto night showeth knowledge — 
Is^o^Bp^ch nor language where their voice is not 
beard ^Their liae is gone out through all the earth, and 
tbeir words to tho end of the world in them hath he set a 
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y^i^TTi' hprr for the Buiu Which U a hnd^froom comitig <ral 
of hii ohamhcr, and r^olccth as & strong man. to run a race 
—his goinn forfli is from the end of ^e neaveiu and his cu> 
cnit nntoue ends of it, and there is nothing nid from the 
heat thereof.” 

Kow, had the nows of salvation hy Jeans Christ been m- 
scribod on the face of the Sun and the Hoon, in oharactere 
that all nations ■would ha've underetood, the whole earth 
had known it in twenty four houia, and all nations would 
hare bollev^ it, -whereas, thcu^ it is now almoet two 
thousand years since, as they u^ Christ came upon 
earthy not a twentieth part of the people of the earth know 
any tning of it, and among ^oee who do, the wiser part do 
not believe It. 

I have now, reader, gone riiroug^ all the passages called 
prophecies of Jesus Cfiinst, and shown there is no such 

1 nave examined the story told of Jesus Christ, and com- 
pared the several ciroumstancea of it with that revelation, 
which, as hQdcQeton -wisely says, God has made to us of his 
Power and "Wisdom in the structure of the universe, and by 
which every thing ascribod to him is to be tnod. The re- 
mlt is, that the notr of Christ has not one trait, either in 
its character, or in the means employed, that bean the least 
resemblance to the power and -wisaom of God, as demon- 
•trmtod in the creation of the universe. AH tho moans are 
human moans, slow, uncertain, and inadequate to tho ao- 
comp H i hm ent of tho end proposed, and, therefore, the -whole 
Is a fahnlous invention, and undeserving of credit. 

The priests of the present dny profess to belloTO it 
They min their Imnc bv it and they exclaim against 
1 will what it la. 

He ttut nn.TTVEs cj the btobt or Onmsr is ak ImuEL 
TO God, 


TnoxAB Paise. 
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BISHOP OP LHANDAPF. 




[This extract from Mr Palno’a reply to Wntson, Bishop of Llondaff, wm 
by him, not long before bis death, to Mrs Palmer, widow of Ellbn Pal 
mcr He retained the work entire, and, therefore, must have transerihed this 
part, which was unusual for him to do Probably ho had discovered errors, 
which he corrected in the copy Mrs Palmer presented it to the editor of % 
periodical work, entitled the Thcophilanthropist, published In Now-York, In 
which it appeared in 1810.] 


GENESIS. 

The bishop says, “ the old^t book in the world is Geno- 
fis.” This is mere assertion ; he offers no proof of it, and 
I go to controvert it, and to show that the book of Job, 
which is not a Hebrew book, but is a book of the Gentiles, 
translated into Hebrew, is much older than tlie book of 
Genesis. 

The book of Genesis means the book of Generations ; to 
which are prefixed two chapters, the first and second, which 
contain two different cosmogonies, that is, two different ac-. 
counts of the creation of the world, written by different per- 
801^ as I have shown in the preceding part of this work.* 

The first cosmogony begins at the ffrst verse of the first 
chapter, and ends at the end of the third verse of the second 
chapter^ for the adverbial conjunction thm, with which 
the second chapter begins, shows those three verses to be- 
long to the first chapter. The second cosmogony begins at 
the fourth verse of the second chapter, and ends witn that 
chapter. 


* See Letter to Erskme, page 229 
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In the fiwt coamogony the name of Gtxi is nfled, widiout 
any epithet joined to it, and is repeated thirty five thnea. In 
tho second cosmogony it is always the Lord God, which is 
repeated eleven time*. These two different styles of expres- 
Bon show these two chapters to be the wort of two different 
persons, and the contracUcUons they contain show thw can 
not bo the work of one and the same person, as I have 
jdready shown. 

The third chapter, in whl(fii the style of Lord God is con 
turned in every mstence, except in the supposed conversa* 
tion between the woman and the serpent (lor in every place 
in that (iapter where the writer speaks, it is always the 
Lord Go^ snows this chapter to belong to the second cos- 
mogany 

This chapter gives on acconnt of what u called the fall of 
man, which is no o^cr than a fable borrowed Itom, and con- 
itrnctcd npon tho religion of Zoroaster, or the Persians, or 
tho annual progress ofme snn throng the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac. It is itiQfaU cf tfu the approach and evU 
of winter, annonnoed oy the ascc^on of the antnmnal coih 
itollatioQ of tho icr^i of the Zodiac, and not the moral 
faU of man that is the key of tho allogory, and of the fable 
in Genesis borrowed from it. 

The fall of man in Genesis, Is said to have been prodncod 
by eating a certain fruit generally taken to ^ an apple. 
Tlio fall of tho year la the ecason for the gathering and eat- 
ing the now apples of that year The mlcgoir, therefore, 
holds with resp^ to tho frmt, which it would not have 
done had It been an early summer fniit It holds also with 
respect to place. Tho tree is said to have been placed in 
tho of tlio garden. Bat why in tho midst of tho gar 
den more than m any other placo t The sitnation of the 
allegory tho answer to this question, which is, that the 
fall of the year, when apple* and other autumnal fruits arc 
ripe, and when days and nights aro of equal length, is the 
mld+eason between furamor and winter 
It holds also with respect to clothing and tho temperatnro 
of the air It is said m Genesis, chan HL tot 21 **Vnta 
ritfj/n and Au dtd tftf Ijyra Ooa maJcf coat* of sinns 
end clo*Kfd thfm ” Bat whv are coats of skins mentioned I 
This cannot bo ondentood as rcfrrrini^ to onr thing of the 
nature of monil cn/ The solution of tho nllcgorv give* 
again tho atxswer to tliU nncstlon, which Is that the 
*f tcintrr, wlJch follows the full of /A# y#ar, faholously 
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c&Ued in Genesis the faU of man, makes warm clotliing 

necessary. . - , -r 

Bnt of these things I shall speak fully when I como m 
another part to treat of the ancient rehgion of the BcrsianB, 
and compare it with the modem religion of the New Testa- 
ment.^ At present, I shall confine myself to the coinpara- 
tive anti(juity of the books of Genets and Job, taking, at 
the same time, whatever I may find in my way with icspect 
to the fabulousness of the bo‘ok of Genesis ; for if what is 
called the fall of man, in Genesis, bo fabulous or allegorical, 
that which is called tlic redemption, in the New Testament, 
cannot be a fact It is morally impossible, and impossible 
also in the nature of tbiims, that 7noral good can redeem 
‘physical evil. I return to me bishop. 

If Genesis be, as the bishop asserts, the oldest book in the 
world, and consequently, the oldest and first written book 
of the Bible, and if the extraordinary things related in it, 
such as the creation of the world in six days, the tree of life, 
and of good and evil, the story of Eve and the talking ser- 
pent, the fall of man and his being turned out of Paradise, 
were facts, or oven believed by the Jews to be facts, they 
would be referred to as fundamental matters, and that very 
freq^uently, in the books of the Bible that were written by 
various authom afterwards ; whereas, tliere is not a book, 
chapter, or verse of the Bible, from the time Moses is said to 
have written the book of Genesis, to the book of Malaclii, 
the last book in the Bible, including a space of more than a 
thousand years, in which Acre is any mention made of these 
things, or any of them, nor are they so much as alluded to. 
How will the bishop solve this difficulty, which stands as a 
circumstantial contradiction to his asseiiion ? 

There are but two ways of solving it. 

First, that the book of Genesis is not an ancient book ; 
that it has been written by some (now) unknowm person? 
after the return of the J ews from the Babylonian captivity, 
about a thousand years after the time that Moses is said to 
have hved, and put as a preface or introduction to the other 
books, when they were formed into a canon m the time of 
the second temple, and, therefore, not having existed before 
t^t time, none of these things mentioned m it could be 
referred to in those books. 

Seconffiy, that admittmg Genesis to have been written by 
Moaes, the Jews did not beheve the things stated in it to be 

* Not publiBhed. 
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true, therefore &s they could not refer to them as iaota, 
they -womd not refer to them ae fahles. He first of these so- 
iutums goes against the antiqui^ of the book, and the second 
against its aumentidty, and the bishop may take -which he 


pleases. 

But, be the author of Genesis whoever he may, there is 
sh'tmdant evidence to show, as well from the earlv Christian 
-writers, as frimi the Jews theznselvee, that the thinn stated 
in that book -were not believed to be facts Wby they have 
bem bdieved as facts sinco that time, when betto ana foUer 
knowledge existed on the case, th^ is known now, can 


ture of Eve and the scipent, and the acconnt of Paradise, 
wore generally considered as fiction or aD^ry He regards 
them as alle^ty himself, -without attempting to rive any 
enlanstlon, ho supposes that a better explanation 
be found than those that had been offered. 

Origen, another early champion of the ohnrdL nru 
“"Wbat man of good sonso can over persuade himself that 
there were a fin^ a second, and a third day, and that each 
of these days had a night when there were ;;^t neither sun, 


that its fruit had the -Tirtae of making thoso who cat of it 
lire for overr* 

Haimouidcs, ono of the most learned and celebrated of the 
Jewish Rabbins, who livod In the olorcnth century (about 
seven or eight hundred years ago) and to whom the blihop 
refers in his answer to me, is very ciplielL in his book cn 
titled J/orv iVetw/iim, upon the nou reality of the tilings 
stated in the account of the Orefttiem in the book of Gcnc^ 

« Wo ought not (says ho) to understand, nor take accord 
ing to the letter, that which is -written In the book of the 
Orwtion, nor to have the same ideas of It with common 
men. otherwise, oar andent sages wonld not bare recom 
mcnaed, with so much care, to conceal the sense of It, and 
not to raise the allegorical veil which envelopes the Imths it 
contains. The book of Genesis, taken actor^g to the letter, 
rives the mol absurd and the most extravagant ideas of the 
Divinity ^\^locTer shall find out the of It, ought to 
r *lrajnhimself from di«*nlgirig It It I< a maxim which aO 
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o\u; aacea repeat, and above all "with respect to Ae “work of 
^ days, w may happen that some one, with the aid ho 
may borrow fi-om others, may hit npon the meam^ of it. 
In that case he onght to impose silence npon himaeli ; or u 
he speak of it, he onght to speak ohecnrclv, and m an 
enigmatical manner, as I do myself, ^ 

fonnd out by those who can nnderstand. ^ • -xr • 

This is, certainly a very extraordinary declaration of Mai- 

monides, tai^ all the parts of it. . , « 

I'ixst, he decIareB, that the acconnt of the Creation m tlio 
hook of Geneds is not a fact; that to believe it to he a fact, 
gives the most absurd and the most extravagant ideas of the 
Divinity. 

Secondly, that it is an allegoiy. 

Thirdly, that the allegory baa a concealed secret. 
Fourthly, that whoever can find the secret onght not to 
tell it. 


It is this last part that is the most extraordinary. Why 
all this care of the Jewish Kabbins, to prevent wbat they 
call the concealed meaning, or the secret, from being known, 
and, if known, to prevent any of their pe(mle from telling 
it ? It certainlv most he something which the J ewish nation 
are afraid or ashamed the world snonld know. It mnst he 


fomething personal to them as a people, and not a secret of 
a divine nature, which the more it is known, the more it 
increases the glory of the Creator, and the gratitude and 
happiness of man. It is not God’s secret, hut their own, 
thOT are keeping. I go to unveil the secret. 

The case is, the Jews have stolen their cosmogony, that is, 
their account of the Creation, from the cosmogony of the 
Persians, contained in the book of Zoroaster, the Persian 
lawgiver, and brongbt it with them when they returned from 
captivity by the benevolence of OyruB, Hing of Persia j for 
it 18 evident, from the silence of all the hooks of the Pible 
upon the subject of the Creation, that the Jews had no cos- 
mogony before that time. If they had a cosmogony from 
the time of Moses, some of their judges who governed during 
more than four hundred years, or oi their kings, the Davids 
^d Solomons of their day, who governed nearly five hnn- 
med years, ^ or of their prophets and psalmists, wno lived in 
the mean time, would have mentioned it. It would, either 
as tact or fable, have been tbe grandest of all subjects for a 
psaJm. It would have suited to a tittle the ranting, poetical 
gemus of Isaiah, or served as a cordial to the gloomy Jere- 
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TTiiftK But not one word nor even a whisper, doei any of 
the Bible authors give upon the subject 
To conceal the theft, the Babbins of the second temple 
hare publl^ed Genesis as a book of Moses, and hare enjoined 
secrecy to all their people, who, by travelling, or otherwise, 
might happen to discover from whence the cosmogony was 
borrowed, not to tell it Die evidence of drcumrtanoes ii 
often unanswerable, and there is no other than this which I 
have given, that goes to the whole of the case, and tliis 
does. 

Bioj^enes Laertius, an andent and respectable author whom 
the Buhop, in his answer to me, ouotes on another occasion, 
has a passage that corresponds with the solution here given. 
In Bpeaking of the religi^ of the Persians, aspromu^ted 
by mcir pnests or mag, he sayi^^e Jewish Kahblns were 
the successors of their ^Mtrine. Having thus spoken on the 
pUmansm, and on the non-reality of the book of G^eds. I 
wOI give soma addldoml evidence that Moses is not tne 
author of that book. 

Eben £n%, a celebrated Jewish author, who lived about 
seven hundred years ago, and whom the bishop allows to 
bare been a man of groat erudidon, has made a great many 
obserratioiis, too numerous to bo rented hero, to diow that 
Moses was not, and could not bc^ tho author or tho book of 
Genesis, nor any of the fivo books that bear his name. 

Spinosa, another learned Jew, who hvod obout a hundred 
and thlr^ years ago, redtes, in his treatiso on tho ceremoniea 
of tlie Jews, andent and modom, the observations of Ebon- 
Krra. to which ho adds many others, to show that Moses is 
not tno author of these books. lie also says, and shows his 
reasons for saying it, that tho Blblo did not exist as a book, 
till the thno of tho Maccabees, which was more Uian a bnn 
dred years after the return of tho Jews from the Babylonian 
captivity 



that reigned in EdonL before there reigned any king over 
the children of Israel " which Is Impoeiible conld have been 
written by Moses, or In the time of Mmos, and could not 
have been written until after the Jew kings began to rdgn 
in Israel which was not till sorcral bundrva years after toe 
lime of Mo*cs. 

Tho bi»hop allows this, and aayi ' I think von say true " 
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But he then quibbles, and says, that a small addition to a 
book does not destroy either the genuineness or authenticity 
of the whole book. This is priestcraft. These reraes do not 
stand in the book as an addition to it, but as making a part 
of the whole hook, and which it is impossible that Moses 
could write. The bishop would reject the antiquity of anT 
other book if it could be proved from the words of the book 
Itself that a part of it could not have been written till seve- 
ral hundred years after the reputed author of it was dead. 
He would call such a hook a forgery. I am authorised, 
therefore, to call the hook of Genesis a forgery. 

Combining, then, all the foregoing circumstances together 
respecting the antiquity and authenticity of the book of 
Genesis, a conclusion will naturally follow tberefrom^ those 
circumstances are, 

First, that cert^ paiis of the book cannot possibly have 
been written by Moses, and that the other parts carry no 
evidence of havmg been written by him. 

Secondly, the universal silence of all the foUowing books 
of tibe Bible, for about a thousand years, upon the extraor- 
dmary things spoken of in Genesis, such as the creation of 
the world in six days — the garden of Eden — the tree of 
knowledge — ^the tree of life — ^the story of Eve and the seiN 
pent — ^the fall of man, and his being turned out of this fine 
garden, together with hToah’s flood, and the tower of Babel, 
Hurdly, the silence of all the hooka of the Bible upon even 
the name of Moses, from the book of Joshua until the second 
book of Kings, which was not written till after the captivity, 
for it gives an account of the captivity, a period of about a 
thousand years. Strange that a man who is proclaimed as 
&Q historian of the Creation, the privy-counsenor and confi- 
dent of the Almighty — ^the legislator of the Jewish nation, 
and the founder of its religion ; strange, I say, that even 
name of such a man should not find a place in their books 
fw a thousand years, if they knew or believed any thing 
ab^t him, or the books he is said to have written. 

Eourthly, the opinion of some of the most celebrated of 
me Jeirah commutators, that Moses is not the author of 

the book of Genesis, founded on the reasons given for that 
opmion. 

Cpinion of the early Christian writers, and of 
wie ^eat campion of Jewish literature, Maimonides, that 
the book of Genesis is not a book of facts. 

Sixthly, the silence imposed by all the Jewish Eabbina, 
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and by Haimonidee btipwolf^ upon the Jewish nation* not to 
speak of any tiling they may Mppen to know, or discoTcr, 
respecting the cosmogony (or creation of the world) in tbs 
book of Genesis. 

From these orcumstancee the following oonolusionfl offer— 

First, that the book of Genesis is not a book of facts. 

Secondly, that as no mention is made thrormhout the 
Bible of any of the extraordinary things related m GeneslB, 
that it has not been written till after tee other books were 


wntten, and put as a preface to the Bible. Every one knows 
that a preface to a book, thoo^ it stands first, is the Isst 
wntten. 

Thirdly, that the silence imposed W all the Jewish Bab- 
bins, ana by Moimonldes upon the jWish nation, to keep 
silence upon every thing related in theor cosmogony, evinces 
a secret, they are not -w^lmg should be known. Tho secret, 
Ihereforo, ex^ains itself to that when the Jews were in 
captivity m Babylon and Persia, they became acquainted 
with the cosmo^ny of the Persians, as registered in the 
Zend Aveita, of^roastcr, tho Persian lawgiver, which, after 
their return captivity, they manufaotued and modellod 
as their own, and antedated it by giving to it tho name of 
ITosee. Tho case admits of no other explanation. From all 
which it appears that the book of Genesis, instead of being 
tho ^uUsi book tn (ko vxrridj as tho bishop calls it, has been 
tho hut written book of the Bible, and that tho coemogonj 
it contains, has been mannfactnrcd* 


09 TUX VIKES Of TUX BOOX 07 o prx sis . 

Every thing In Geno^ sorTt* m orldonco or symptom, 
that tho book has been oompoeod in some late peri^ of the 
Jewish nation. Even tho names montloned in it servo to 
this purpose. 

Nothing is moro common or more natural, than to name 
tho children ofsaeceoding genera tloas^ftcr the namM of those 
who had been colobrated m some former generation This 
holds good with rospoct to aU the people, andaUthehistoriw 
wo know otf and It aocs not hold good with tho BIblo. Th^ 
most bo some canso for this. 

This book of GenoAlstollsusof aman whom ItcaUs Adam, 
and of his sons Abol and Seth , of ^och who lived EdS 
years, fit Is exactly tho number of days In a year,) and that 
then Ootl took him up It lias tho appoaronco of being 
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taien from pome ^egoiy of the Gentiles on tlie commonco- 
ment and.teimination ot the year by the progress of the ^ 
throngb the twelve signs of the Zodiac, on which the alle 
gorieSi religion of the Gentiles was founded. 

It tells ns of Methuselah who lived 969 years, and of a 
long train of other names in the iifTth chapter. It then 
passes on to a man whom it calls Noah, and his sons, Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet : then to Lot, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
and his sons, with which the book of Genesis finishes. 

All these, according to the account given in that book, 
were the most extraordinary and celebrated of men. They 
were, moreover, heads of families. Adam was the father of 
the world. Enoch, for his rightconsness, was taken np to 
heaven. Methuselah lived to almost a thousand years. He 
was the son of Enoch, the man of 366, the number of days 
in a year. It has the appearance of being the continuation 
of an Allegory on the 366 days of a year, and its abundant 
productions. Noah was selected from all the world to be 
preserved when it was drowned, and became the second 
father of the world. Abraham was the father of the faith- 
ful multitude. Isaac and Jacob were the inheritors of hia 
fame, and the last was the father of the twelve tribes 
Now, if these very wonderful men and their names, and 
the hook that record them, had been known by the Jews, 
before the Babylonian captivity, those names would have 
been as common among the Jews before that period as they 
have been since. "We now hear of thousands of Abrahams, 
Isaacs, and Jacobs among the Jews, hut there were none of 
that name before the Babylonian captivity. The Bible does 
not mention one, though from the time that Abraham is said 
to have lived, to the time of the Babylonian captivity, is 
about 1400 years. 

How is it to he accounted for, that there have been so 
many thousands, and perhaps hundreds of thousands of 
Jews of the names of Abrahann Isaac, and Jacob since that 
period, and not one before? It can he accounted for but 
one way, which is that before the Babylonian captivity, the 
Jews had no such books as Genesis, nor knew any thmg of 
the names and persons it mentions, nor of the things it 
relates, and that the stories in it have been manufactured 
^ce that time. Erom the Arabic name Ibrahim (which 
M the manner the Turks write that name to this day) the 
Je^ have most probably maimfactnred their Abraham. 

I wiJ advance my observations a pomt further, and speak 
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of tlio namee of Mom and Aaron, mentioned for the flrrt 
time in the boot of Exodna. There are now, and hare 
contmued to be firom the time of the Babylonian captivity, 
or Boon after it, thonflanda of JewB of the name* oi Mom 
and Aaron, and we read not of any of that name before that 
time- The Bible doea not mention one. ^e direct infer 
ence from this ii. that the Jewa tnew of no raoh boot as 
Exodna, before tne Babylonian captivity In fact that it 
did not exist before that timcL and that it is only since the 
boot has been invented, that tne names of Mom and Aaron 
have been common among the Jews. 

It is appbcahle to the pnipoee, to observe, that tbe pictur- 
esqno woi^ called Moiato-toork, ^lled the same as yon 
woTdd say the Mosaio acconnt of the creation, is not derived 
from the word Mom but from (tbe Jitwas,) because 

of the vaii^ted and picturesque pavement in the temples 
defeated to the Mwa. This oarriea a strong implication 
that the name Mosu is drawn from the same source, and 
that he is not a real but an aH^Hcal person, as Haimon 
ides describes what is called ihQ Mosaic account of the crea 
tion to be. 

I wili TO a point still farther Tbe Jews now know the 
book of Genesis, and the names of all the persons mentioned 
in the first ten chapters of that boot, from Adam to Koah 
yet WQ do not hear (I speak for mysolf ) of any Jew of the 
present day, of tho name of Adam, Abel, Both, Enoch, 
Moihuselab, Noah,* Shem, TIam. or Japhot, (names men 
tioned in the first ton chapters,) tnongh tbeso were, accord 
Inp to tho account in that book, tho most extraorulnary of 
all the names that mako up tho cataloguo of Jewish 
chronology 

Tho names the Jews now adopt, aro those that are men 
tionod in Genesis odor tho tenth chapter, ns Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Ac How then docs it happen, that (hty do 
not adopt tho names found In tho first ton clmplorB? litre 
li oridcntly a Imo of division drawn between tho first ten 
chapters ol Genesis, and tho remaining chapters, with res- 
pect to the adoption of names. There muit be some canw 
for tills, and I go to otTer a solution of the prohlcm- 

Tho rrail<*r will rcoolh-ct the fpiotatlon I have already 
made from the Jowi*h lUhbin, ^rnmionidca, wherein ho says, 
”^Ve ought not to understand nor to tako acconllog to tus 
«Ko«a U ta «x»*sUeat tSsf* tn Bsar at Ust osas satu 
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letter that which is wiitton in the booh of tho Creation, It 
is a mosim (says he) which all our sages repeat above all^ 
with respect to the work of six days.” ^ 

The qualifying expression above aU^ implies there are 
other parts of tho boohj though not so importantj that ought 
not to be understood or taken according to the letto^ ana as 
the JTews do not adopt tho names mentioned in the first ten 
chapters, it appears evident those chapters are included in 
the injunction not to take them in a literal sense, or accord- 
ing to the letter ; from which it follows, that the persons or 
characters mentioned in the first ten chapters, as Adam, 
Abel, Seth, Enoch, ilethnselah, and so on to Koah, are not 
real but fictitious or allegorical persons, and, therefore, the 
Jews do not adopt their names into their families. If they 
afced the same idea of reality to them as they do to those 
that follow after the tenth cTiapter, the names of Adam, 
Abel, Seth, &:c. would be as common among the Jews of tho 
present day, as are those of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses 
and Aaron. 

In the superstition they have been in, scarcely a Jew family 
would have been without an Ahuc/i, as a presage of bis going 
to heaven as ambassador for the whole faimy. ^very mother 
who wished that the days of her son might be long m the 
kwic? would call him Meihusdah j and au the Jews that 
might have to traverse the ocean would he named liloab, as 
a charm against shipwreck and drowning. 

This is domestic evidence against the book of Genesis, 
which joined to the several MnS of evidence before recited, 
shows me book of Genesis not to be older than the Babylonian 
captivity, and to be fictitious. I proceed to fix the character 
and antiquity of the book of 

JOB. 

The book of J ob has not the least ^pearance of being a 
l^k of the J ews, and though printed among the books of 
the Bib^, does not belong to it. There is no reference in it 
to any Jewwh law or ceremony. On the contrary, all the 
mtemal evidence it contains shows it to be a book of the 
Ge^es, either of Persia or Ohaldea. 

The name of Job does not appear to be a Jewish name, 
inere is no Jew of that name in any of the books of the 
^mle, neitlmr IB there now that I ever heard of. The coun- 
try wiiei 8 Job is said or supposed to have lived, or rathm* 
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where the ecene of the drama is laid^ is c&iled Ux, and there 
was no place of that name ever belonging to the Jews. If 
TJt is the same as Ur, it was in Ohaldca, or the cotmtry of 
the Gentfles. 

The Jews can giro no acconnt how th^ came bp this hook^ 
nor who was the author^ nor the time when it was written 
Ongen, in his work against Oelsns, (in the first ag^ of the 
Ohnatian church,) sajs, that the qf Job u Mder than 
Jfoea EbenEnn, the Jewish commentator, whom (as I 
have before salcQ the bishop afiows to haTo been a man of 
great erudition, and who certainly understood his own Ian 

S Boys, ^at the book of Job hat been translated from 
r tnngnaro into Hebrew Spmosa, another Jewish 
commentator of great learning, confirms the opinion of 
EbonExnu and tays moreover, '^Je croie qve Job eiati 
OentU.* i hoUeve that Job was a Gontfle. 

The bishop, ^ his answer to me.) says, “ that the stmo- 
tnro of the whole book of Job, in whatever light of history 
or drama it bo considered, is founded on the belief that pro- 
vailed with the Persians and Chaldeans, and other Gontfle 
nations, of a good and an evil spinL^ 

In s^king of the good and onl spirit of the PerslanSj 
the bisliop wntes them ^nmamus and Oromasda IwlU 
not dispute about the orthography, because 1 Imow that 
translated names are difforontly spelled in dificrcnt languages. 
But ho has nevcrtbclcas mado a capital error Ho has put 
the Dcvfl first , for Anmanius, or, ns It Is more genor^y 
written, Ahnman, Is the cn/ epintf and OromasJes or 
GmW the good spirit He hu mado the same mistake In 
the fnmo pamgmpd, in speaking of the good and evil spirit 
of tlio nudent Egyptians Otins and 7)/pho, ho puts T^ho 
before Osins. The error is just the same as if the bisliop m 
wntiDg about tlioOhnsUau pcllmomor inprcaclilngascrmon, 
were to sav tho Bfvtl and Oca A pnest ought to know hli 
own trade bettor Wo agree, however, about flio structure of 
tho book of Job, that It is Gentile. 1 havo aaid In tho second 
part of tho Ape of Bcason, and given my reasons for it, that 
thr drama cf it nof Iltbrne 

From the testimonies 1 have cltetL that of Origen, who, 
about fourteen hundred yvara aro, said Uiattlic book of Job 
was more ancient than Motes that of klien Etn^ who, In 
hli commentary on Job, aava, U has been translated from 

fKiM •« 111* vtrxmmin »U n« «\ 

urs. 
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mothta: language (and conecq^uontly from a Qentilo language) 
into Hebreyr *, that of Spinosa, who not only Bays tho eame 
thing, but that tho author of it was a Gentile; and that of 
the bishop, who says that tho stmeturo of tho whole booh U 
Gentile. It follows then in the fret place, that the hook of 
Job is not a book of the Jews originally. 

Then, in order to determine to wlint people or nation any 
hook or religion belongs, wo must compare it "SHth the lead- 
ing dogmas or precepts of that people or nation ; and there- 
fore, upon the oishop’s own construction, the hook of Job 
belongs either to the ancient Persians, the Ohuldcans, or tho 
Egyptians ; because the structure of it is consistent with the 
dogma they held, that of a good and evil spirit, called in 
Job, Ood and Sai^n^ existing asdistmet andseparatebeings, 
and it is not consistent with any dogma of tho^ Jews. ^ 

The belief of a good and an ovil spirit, existing as distinct 
and separate beings, is not a dogma to be found in any of 
the books of the Bible. It is not till we come to the blew 
Testament that we hear of any such dogma. There the per- 
son called the Son of God, holds conversation with Satan on 
a mountain, as famiharly as is represented in tho di*ama of 
Job. Oon6eq[uently the bishop cannot say, in this respect, 
that the Hew Testament is foimded upon me Old. Accord- 
ing to the Old, the God of the Jews was the God of every 
thing. AU good and evil came fr-oni him. According to 
Exodus, it was God, and not the Devil, that hardened Pha- 
raoh’s heart. According to the hook of Samuel, it was an 
evil spirit from God that troubled Saul. And Ezekiel makes 
God to say, in speaking of the Jews, I gave them the star 
tides that were not good^ a/nd jicdgmentshy which they shoidd 
not Uve.^^ The hible describes the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and J acob in such a contradictory manner, and under such 
a two-fold character, there would be no knowing when he 
was in earnest and when in irony; when to h^eve, and 

precepts, prinriples, and maxims, in 
me book of J ob, they snow that me people, abusively called 
me heathen in the books of the Jews, had the most sublime 
ideas of the Creator, and the most exalted devotional moral- 
, ify. It was the Jews who dishonoured God. It was the 
wntiles who glorified him. As to the fabulous personifica- 
tions^ mtroduced by the Greek and Latin poets, it was a cor- 
ruption of the ancient religioii of the Gentiles, which con- 
sisted m the adoration of a first cause of the works of the 
creation, in which the sun was the great visible agent. 
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It sppean to Hsto been a reli^on of gratitude and adora 
tion, and not of prayer and dficontented BoUcitation* In 
Job 'we find adoration and submissKm, but not prayer 
Even the ten commandments enioin not prayCT Prayer 
has been added to devotion, by tne cburcb of ^me, as the 
instrument of fcea and peranasitea. AH prayorB by the 
pnests of the Christian churcii, whether publio or pnTate, 
must be paid for It may bo right, individually, to pr^ 
for virtues, or mental instruction, but not for uiings. It 
is an attempt to dictate to the Almi^ty in the government of 
the world But to return to the boot of Job 
As the boot of Job deddea itself to bo a boot of the 
Qcntn^ the next thing la to find out to what partioular na 
tion it belongs, and la^y, what is its anhqul^ 

As a compoffltion, it is sublime, beautifm, and sciontifio : 
full of sentiment, and abounding in grand metaphorical do* 
scription. As a drama, it is regnlor The dramatis po> 
son®, the persons performing the several parts, are regularly 
introduced, and speak without interruption or comosiom 
Tho tcen& os I have before said, is laia in the country of 
the QentQes, and the unities, though not always necessary 
In a drama, aro observed hero as stnctly as the subject would 
admit 

In tho last act whore the Almighty is introduced as speak 
ing from tho whirlwind, to deddo tuo controvert between 
and hU friends, it is on idea ns grand as poetical imagina- 
tion can conedve. "W^t follows of JoVs luturo prosperity 
docs not bcloiii^ to it as a drama. It is an cpilogao of the 
wntcr, as the first verses of tho liist chapter, whidi ga>-o an 
account of Job, his country and his riches, ore tho prologue 
The boot cames the appearance of bdng tho wort of 
some of tho Persian Magi, not only because tlio structuro of 
It conxipondi to tho dogmas of tho rchgion of Uiosc people, 
a^ founded hr Zoroaster, but from tho astronomical refer 
cnccs in it to the cousiellatjons of tho zodiac and other ob- 
jects in ibo heavens, of wluch the sun, in Uicir rdipon 
called Mitlira, was tlio chief Job in describing tlie jiowcr 
of God (Job lx. T 27,) says, “ Who commandeth iho sun, 
and it n-^Ui not, and scaleth op tho stars— who alone spread 
clh out tho heavens, and treadeth upon the waves of tne sea t 
—who maketh Arcturua, Onoii, and Pleiades, and the cham 
1>CTS of tho sonth.^ AH this u ronorolcal alloston U consUV 
cm With the rohgion of the Persians, 

I uMiibtng th uUm b>it of Juh M the vro-t of some of 
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the Persian, or Eastern Magi, the case naturally follower 
that when the Jews returned from captivily, by the pem^ 
eion of Cyrus, long of Persia, they brought this book with 
them : had it translated into Hebrew, and put into their 
scriptural canons, which were not formed till after their 
return This will account for the name of Job being men 
tioned m Ezekiel, {EzelciM^ ohajp, xiv. 'll. 14;,^ who was one of 
the captives, and also for its not being mentioned in any book 
said or supposed to have been written before the captivityt^ 

Am o ng me astronomical allusions in the book, there is 
one whi^ selves to fix its antiquity. It is that where God 
is made to say to Job, in the s^le of reprimand, Co/Mt 
thou iind the sweet influenGes of Pleiades^ (Chap, xxxviu. 
ver 31 ) As the explanation of this de;^end8 upon astro- 
nomical calculation, I will, for the sake ot those who would 
not otherwise undemtand it, endeavour to explain it as 
olearly as the subject will admit 

The Pleiades are a cluster of pale, milky stars, about the 
size of a man’s hand, in the constellation Taurus, or in Eng- 
hsh, the BuH. It is one of the constellations of the zodiac, 
of which there are twelve, answering to the twelve months 
•of the year. The Pleiades are visible in the winter nights, 
but not in the summer nights, being then below the horizon. 

The zodiac is an imagiuary belt or circle in the heavens, 
eighteen degrees broad, in which the sun apparently makes 
hiB annual course, and in which all the planets move. 
When the sun appears to our view to be between us and the 
group of ^rs forming such or such a constellation, he is 
said to be in that constellation. Consequently the constel- 
lation he appears to be in, in the summer, are directly oppo- 
site to thoselie appeared in in the winter, and the same with 
respect to spring and autumn. 

The zodiac, besides being divided into twelve consteha- 
tions. IS also, like every other circle, great or small, divided 
into 360 equal parts, called degre^ consequently each con- 
st^lation contams 30 degrees. The constellations' of the 
zodiac are generally called signs, to distinguiBh them from 
the constellations that are placed out of the zodiac, and this 
^ name I shall now use 

The precession of the equmoxes is the part most difficult 
^ s-hd it is on this that the explanation chiefly 

equinoxes correspond to the two seasons of the vear 
When the sun makes equal day and night. 
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flU /tlUvinfi It 4 •ori, tnd ii mow (ISM) 

BAHBAOH, OB BUNDAX 

The Berenth day, or more propeily Bpeakitg the period 
of sercn days, vaa originally a numerical diTiaon of time 
and nothing moro , and had the hi^op been acquainted 
■with the history of astronomy, he \rould haTO known this, 
*^0 flTinqftl revolution of ^e earth mahes what we call a 
year 

The year is artificially divided into months, the months 
into weeim of seven days, the days into hours, dm. 'Die 
period of seven days, Uko any other of the artifloial divisions 
of the year, is onK a fractional port thereof, contrived for 
the convenience or countnee. 

It is Ignorance, Imposition, and priest^rrafL that have 
called it otherwise. “Dioy mi^t as well talk or the Lord’s 
month, of the Lord’s week, of the Lord’s hour, as of tbe 
Lord’s day All time Is his, and no part of it Is more holy 
or moro sacred than another It Is, nowover, necessary to 
the trade of a priest, that he ^ould preach np a distinction 
of days. 

Before the science of astronomy was studied and carried 
to the dogroo of eminence to which it was by the Egyptians 
and Ohalaeana, the people of thoeo times had no other helps, 
than what common observation of the very visiblo changes 
of the sun and moon afforded, to enable tnom to keep an 
account of the progress of time. As for as history cstab- 
lifhcs the poln^ the Egyptians woro the flrrt people who 
divided the year into tw^Ivo months. Ilerodotns. who lived 
above two tnouiand two hundred years ago, and la the most 
ancient hutorian whose works have reached onr time, says, 
did t/it* 6y /Af ImoieUdyf thty had qf tKf tian As to 
the Jews, there U not one single Improvemimt In any science 
or In any saentific art, that they ever produced They 
were the mo^t Iguorant of all the llliteralo worid. If tne 
word of the Lord had come to theni as they pretend, and 
a< the bishop professes to believe, and that they were to be 
Uic harbrngers of It to the rest of the world , the Lord would 
bare taught them the u*oof le ters, and the art of pnntlng , 
fjT Without the meini of commumcatiug the word, it could 
not t«e commumealnd whereas le tm were the Inreatlot. 
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of th© Gentile world ; and printing of tlie modem world. 
Bnt to return to my snbjecfc-— 

Before the helps whicn the science of astronomy afforded, 
the people as before said, had no other, whereby to keep an 
acconnt of the progress of time, than what the common and 
very yisible changes of the stin and moon afforded. Thej 
saw that a great number of days made a year, but the account 
of them was too tedious, and too difficult to be kept nume- 
rically, from one to three hundred and sixty-five ; neither 
did they know the true time of a solar year. It, therefore, 
became necessary, for the purpose of marking the progress 
of days, to put them into small parcels, such as are now 
called weeks ; and which consisted as they now do of seven 
days. By this means the memory was assisted as it is with 
us at this day ; for we do not say of any thing that is past, 
that it was fifty, sixty, or seventy days ago, but that it was so 
many weeks, or, it longer time, so many months. It is 
' impossible to keep an account of time without helps of this 
kind. ^ ^ 

Julian Scaliger,the inventor of the Julian period of 7,980 
years, produced by multiplying the cycle oi the moon, the 
cycle of the sxm, and the years of an indiction, 19, 28, 15, 
into each other; says, that the custom of reckoniim by 
periods of seven days was used bv the Assyrians, the Egyp- 
tians, the Hebrews, the people of India, the Arabs, and by 
all the nations of the east. 

In addition to what Scaliger says, it is evident that in 
Britain, in Germany, and the north of Europe, Ihey reckoned 
by periods of seven days, long before the book called the 
bible, was known in those parts ; and, consequently, that 
they did not take that mode of reckoning from any thing 
written in that book. 

That they reckoned by periods of seven days is evident 
from their hayiog seven names and no more for the several 
i ^and which have not the most distant relation to any 
flung in the hook of Genesis, or to that which is called the 
fourth commandment. 

Tho^ names are still retained m England, with no other 
alteration than what has been produced hy moulding the 
Saxon and Danish languages into modem English. 

1. ^ Sun-^y S-umie the sun, and dag-^ day, Saxon. Sondag, 
Danish. The day dedicated to the sun. 

2. Monday, that is, moonday, from Mona^ the mooW 
baxon Moano^ Danish. Day dedicated to the moon. 
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8 Tueftdfty*, that ifl TMis-co^t'day The day dedicated to 
the Idol Tuitco 

4. ‘W’ednes-day, that la'W'oden’s-day The day dedicated 
to TToderv, the Mar* of the Germans. 

6 Thursday, that is, Thor^frday dedicated to the Ida 
Thor 

6 Friday, that Is Tie day dedicated to 

the Yenua of the Saioiu, 

Saturday from SoaUn. {Saturri) an Idol of the Saxons, 
one of the emblems repreaenting tune, which contmually 
terminates and renews itself The last oay of the j>enod of 
Boren days. 'When we see a certain mode of reckoning 
general among nations totally unconnected, differing from 
each other m rolMon and in goTomment, and some of them 
unknown to each other, we may be certain that it arises 
from some natural and common cause, proTalling alike over 
all, and which strikes ereir one in the same manner ^ua 
all nations have reckoned arithmetically by tona, because 
the people of all nations have ten fin^ra. If they had 
more or leas than teru the mode of arithmetical reckoning 
would hare followed tnat number, for the fingers are a natu 
ral numeration table to all the world I now come to ^ow 
w^ the period of soren days Is so generally adopted. 

Thouch the tun Is the great lummsry of the world, and 
the animatitig cause of all the fruits of the earth, the 
moon by renewing herself more than twdve hmee oftoner 
than the sun, which does itbutooco a Tear,ierFcd the ruitlo 
world as a natural almanac, as tho Ungers serrod it for a 
numeration tabla All tho world could see the moom her 
change*, and her monthly rerolntions , and their moae of 
reckoning time, was accommodated as nearly ms could pos« 
tib\T he done in round nnrahera, to agree with tho chaagei 
of that planet, their natural almanac. 

Tho moon performs hor natural rorolotion round the earth 
in twentv nino day* and a half 6bo goes from a now moon 
to A half moon, to a full moon, to a half moon gibbons or 
convex, and then to a new moon again. Each of those 
changi-* performed la soren days and nine hours, but 
soren dais lithe nearwt dlrlsion In round numbers that 
could l>« taken , and lliif wau sullldent to suggest the uni 
renal cuitom of reckoning by penods of scren days, since it 
U Impoidhle to reckon time wiUioal some stated period 

How th« O'M hours could of without Interfer- 

ing^ wiih the regular penodi of soren days, in cssa the 
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Micieats recommenced a new Septenary period with every 
new moon, required no more difficulty than it did to regulate 
the hJo-yptian Calendar afterwards of twelve months of thirty 
days eacm, or the odd hour in the Julian Calendar, or the 
odd days and houis in the French Calendar. In all cases it 
is done by the addition of complimentary days; and it can 
be done in no othei wise. 

The bishop knows that as the Solar year does not end at 
the termination of what we call a day, but runs some hours 
mto the next day, as the quarters of the Moon iims some 
hours beyond seven days ; that it is impossible to give the 
year any fixed number of days, that will not m course of 
years become wi’ong and make a complementary time 
necessary to keep the nominal year parallel with the solar 
year. The same must have been the case with those who 
regulated time formerly by lunar revolutions. They would 
have to add three days to every second moon, or in that pro- 
portion, in order to make the new moon and the new week 
commence together like the nominal year and the solar 
year. 

Diodorus of Sicily, who, as before said, lived befoie Ohnst 
was bom, in giving an account of times much anterior to 
his own, speaks of years, of thi’ee months, of four months, 
and of six months. These could be of no other than years 
composed of lunar revolutions, and, therefore, to bring the 
several periods of seven days, to agree with such years mere 
must have been complementary days. 

The moon was the first ahnanae the world knew,; and the 
only one which the face of the heavens aflbrded to common 
q)ectators. Her changes and her revolutions have entered 
into all the Calendar that have been known m the known 
world. 

The division of the year into twelve months, which, as 
before shown, was first done by the Egyptians, though 
arranged with astronomical knowledge, had reference to the 
twelve moons, or more properly speaking, to the twelve lunar 
revolutions that appear in the space of a solar year ; as the 
penod of seven days had reference to one revolution of the 
moon. The feasts of the Jews were, and those of the Christ- 
ian church still are, regulated by the moon The Jews ob- 
served the feasts of the new moon and full moon, and, there- 
fore, the penod of seven days was necessary to them 

of the Christian church are regulated by the 
moon That called Easter governs all the rest, and the moon 



eovems Easter It u always the first SnndaT after the first 
•ftH moon that happens after the Temal Egntnor, or Sift ol 
tramh. 

In proportion as the adence of astronomy was stiidied and 
improxea by the Egyptiana and Ohaldeans, and the aolar 
year regulated by astronomical obserratioiiB, the enstom of 
reckoning by lunar revolntionB became of lees use, and in 
time diBcontmned. But etxah is the harmony of all parts of 
the machineTT of the nnlTerae, that a calculation made from 
the motion oi one part will correspond with the motion of 
some other 

The period of seven days deduced fipm the revolution of 
the moon round the earth, correeponded nearer than any 
other period of days wonld do to the revolution of the carm 
round the sum rifty two periods of seven days make S64, 
which is within one ^y and some odd hours of a solar year , 
and there is no other penodical number that will do the 
tome, tQl we come to the number thirteen, which is too 
great for common nse, and the numbers before seven are too 
smaU, The custom, therefore, of reckoning hy pcnods of 
seven days, as best suitod to the rovolutiou of the jnoon, 
appbed*with equal convenience to the solar yoa^ and bo* 
came united with it But the docimnl division of time, as 
regulated by the French Oolondar, Is supenor to errory other 
method. 

There is no port of the Biblo that is supposed to bavo been 
wnttcu by persons wbo lived before the tlmo of Joslah, 
(wbicli was a thonsand years alter the time of Hoses,) that 
mentions any thine about tho sabbath as n day consecrated 
to that which U etdied the foorth commandment, or that tho 
Jews kept anysnch day Had but fuch day boon kept, 
dnnng the thousand yean of which 1 am spciikinp, U cor- 
lainlv would have been mentioned froqucntlr , and that it 
•honld never bo mentioned, is stronr prcsnmptlvo and cir- 
cumstantial evidence that no lucm day was kept But 
mention is often made of tho fcaits of tho new moon, and of 
the full moon , for tho Jcwn, as before shown, worshipped 
the moon , and tho word was applied by the Jtwato 

the feasts of that planet, and to tho<e oi their oUicr dcitlee. 
It Is said In Uo^a, chap 2, totm 11, in speaking of the 
Jewish nation, “And I i^l cause all her mirth to cease, her 
fi'nj -davs her rwio-fivK'ns and her and all her 

»*»Vmn fcaso,*' >tobo'lv will Im. so fooli'h as to nmtrnd 
ths the ij’Ai/Ai hrt\ s{»oVen of are Mosair sabbaths. Tho 
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<oiiBtrnctioii of the verse implies they are Innar sabbath^ 
or sabbaths of the moon. It ought also to be observed 
that Hosea lived in the time of Ahaz and Hezeldah, about 
seventy years before the time of iTosiahj when the law 
oaUed the law of Moses is said to have been found; and, 
consequently, the Bsbbaths that Hosea speaks of are sabbaths 
of the idolat^. 

When those priestly reformers, (impostors I should call 
them,) BdlMah, Ezra, and Hehemiah, b^an to produce 
books xmder the name of the books of Mjoses, they found 
the word sahhcvth in use : and as to the period of seven days, 
it is, like numbering arithmetically by tens, from time imme- 
morial. But having found them in use, they continued to 
make them serve to the support of their new imposition. 
They trumped up a stoiy of tne creation being made in sir 
days, and of the Creator resting on the seventh, to suit with 
the lunar and chronological pmiod of seven days ; and they 
manufactured a commandment to agree with both. Impos- 
tors always work m this manner. They put fables for origi- 
nals, and causes for effects. 

There is scarcely any part of science, or any thing in 
nature, which those i^ostors and blasphemers of science, 
called priests, as well Christians as Jews, have not, at some 
time or othei, perverted, or sought to pervert to the purpose 
of superstition and falsehood. Every thing wonderftu in 
appearance, has been ascribed to angels, to devils, or to 
saints. Every thing ancient has some legendary tale annexed 
to it. The^ common operations of nature have not escaped 
their practice of corrupting every thing. 


♦ 


FUTURE STATE. 

idea of a Future state was an universal idea to all 
^tions except the Jews. At the time and long before 
Jesus Christ and the men called his disciples were Dom, it 
ad been sublimely treated of by Cicero m his book on old 
^e, by J^lato, Socrates. Xenophon, and other of the ancient 
eolo^ts, whom the abusive Ohri^an church caUs heathen, 
enophon represents the elder Cyrus speaking after thig 
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“Think not, my dearest children, that when I departfrom 
yoTL I flhall be no moro but remember that my sonL eren 
while I lived among yon, was invisiblo to yon , yet by mr 
actions yon were sensible it existed in ^us body Beheve it 
therefore existing still, thon^ !t be stlU nnseem How 
^ddy wonid the honon oi fflnstrions men penih after 
aeatiu if their sonls performed nothing to preserve their 
fame! For my own part, I conld never think that the 
eonh while in a mortal body, lives, bnt when departed 
from it dies, or that its consoionmess is lost, when it is 
discharged ont of an naconsaons habitation. But when it 
is freed from all odrporeal alliance, it is then that it truly 
ousts,” 

Smoo, then, the idea of a fotnre existence was univer- 
sal it may bo asked, what new doctrine does the New 
Testament contain? I answer, that of cormpting the 
theory of the ancient theolomsts, by annexing to it the 
heavy and gloomy doctrine of the resurrection of the body 

As to the reaurrechon of the body, whether the same 
body or another, it is a miserable conceit, fit only to bo 
preached to man os an animal It is not worthy to bo 
called dootrmo — Such an idea novor entered the brain 
of any visionary bnt those of the Ohnstian church — yet 
it 18 in this that tbo noveify of the Now Testament con- 
sists. All the other matters servo but as props to this, 
and thoso props ore most wretchedly put together 


IHRAOLES 

Iho Ohriftlfln church is fall of miracles. In one of tlie 
clmrchcs of Brabant, they sliow a number of cannon bolls, 
which, ther rar, the virgin Mary In some former war, caught 
In her mudin apron as they came rotnng out of the cannon s 
montli, to pTOTcat their hurting the taTnU of her farounto 
army SIio docs no such fraU now a-days Perbapa the 
reason is, that Uio Infidels have taken away her muslin 
apron. Thev show also, between Montmatro and tho vniago 
of St. Dennis screrol places where thev aav St Dennis stopt 
With hti httad In hli hands nf^erlt had been ent off at Moot* 
The ProteiUnU wUl call ibuw tKIngt hcv and 
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wiieie is the proof ftaf, all the other things called 
miiacles aio •uot liGS as tlioso. 

plheTe appears to “bo au omissioa hero in the copy.] 

Ohriat, say those Cabaliets, came in fuhm of time. 
And piay what is the fnlness of time? The^words admit of 
ao idea. They are perfectly Cabalistical. Time iB a yjoto 
inyented to describe to our conception a greater or less por> 
tion of eternity. It may be a mmnte, a portion ot eternity 
measnred by the vibration of a pendulum of a certain 
length it may be a day, a year, a bandied, or a tbonsand 
years, or any other quantity. Those portions are only 

greater or less comparatiycly. mt 

The word fulness applies not to any of them. The idea 
of folness of time cannot be conceived. A woman with 
child and ready for delivery, as Mary was when Olnist waa 
bom, may be said to have gone her full time j but it is the 
woman t^t is full, not time, ^ 

It may also be said figmativelyj in cert^ eases, that the 
times are full of events , but time itself is incapable of being 
full of Itself. Ye hypocrites I learn to speak intelligible 
lai^age 

It happened to he a time of peace when they say Ohriat 
was bom; and what then? There had been many such 
intervals : and have been many such since. Time was no 
ftdier in any of them than in the other. If he were he would 
he fuller now than he ever was before. If he was full then 
he must he bursting now. But peace or war have relation 
to circumstances, and not to time ; and those Cabaliets would 
be at as, much loss to make out any meaning to fulness of 
circumstances, as to fulness of time,* and if they could, it 
would be fatal j for fulness of ch-cumstances would mean, 
when thCTe are no more circumstances to happen ; and fnl- 
ne^ of time when there is no more time to fmlow. 

OhMt, therefore, like every other person, was neither in 
tne tulnesa of one nor the other. 

But though we cannot conceive the idea of fulness of time, 
i^auBB we cannot have conception of a time when there 
snail De no time,* nor of ftilness of circumstances, bheause 
we cannot conceive a state of existence to be wi^out eii> 
cumstances ; we can often see, after a thing is past, if any 
circu^tence, necessary to give the utmost activity and sue* 
cess to that thing, was wanting at the time that thing took 

10 ^ ^ 
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plBC«. If auoh a drcnmatance was ^vanting, we may be cei 
t*^n that tile tinng whicb took place, waa not a thing ot 
God’s ordaining, wliose wort U always perfect, and hii 
moans perfect means. They tdl ns that Omist was the Son 
of Gh)d , in that caso, ho would have known eveiy thing , 
and ho came upon earth to make known the will oi God to 
man thronghout the whole earth. If this had been true, 
Ohnst woTud have known and would have been furnished 
with all the possihle means of doing it , and wonld have 
instructed mankind, or at least his apogee, in the nse of 
such of the means as they eonld nse themselves to facilitate 
the accomplishment of the mission , conse^jnently ho wonld 
have instructed them In the art of printing, for the press is 
the tongue of the world , and without which, his or their 
preaching was less th^ Ti a whistle compared to thunder 
Bmce, then, he did not do he had not the moans ne* 
cessary to the mission , and consequently had not the mis- 
sion. 

They tell ns in the book of Acts, chap 11, a very stupid 
stoiy of the Apostles* having tho gift of tongnes .and ciovm 
ton^uii 0 / fire descended and sat upon each of them. Per- 
haps it was this stoiT of cloven tonnes that cave rise to the 
notion of slitting jackdaws tongnes to make thorn talk. Be 
that however as It may, the gift of tongues, even if it wore 
true, would be but of little use without the art of printing 
I can Bit in mr chamber, as I do while writing this, and by 
the aid of printing, can send tho thoughts I am writing 
through the greatest Mrt of Europe, to the East Indies, and 
over Nortii Ameri^ in a few months. Jesus Christ and 
his ajKMtlcs could not do this. Thoybad not tho means, and 
the want of means detects the protooded mlvslou. 

There are three modes of commnnication. Speaking, 
wntlng and printing Tho first U excecdmgly Umiicd A 
man’s voice can bo heard but a few yards or dlstanco and 
hii ix'rson can bo but In one place. 

W nting is much more cxtciulvo , but tho thing written can- 
not be mnlUplied bat at great oipcn»e» and tho multiplication 
will be slow and Incorrc^ TTcre there no other means of 
cIronlaUng what priests call tho word of Qod (the Old and 
Ke w Testament) tuan by writing copies, those copies could not 
bo purchased at le^s than forty poands stcrUng csch , con 
s^uently bnt few people coum purchase them, while tho 
wntcia could scarcely obtain a urellhood by It. Bat tho 
art of printing changes all the caiw. and opens a leeno as 
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vast as tlie world. It gives to man a sort of divine ^tnbnte. 
It gives to him mental omnipresence. He can he every 
whOTe and at the same instant; for wherever he is read he 

is mentally there. . , , j. 

The case applies not only against the pretendmg mission 
of Ohrist ana his apostles, bnt aga^t every tmng that 
priests call the word of God, and against all those who pre- 
tend to deliver it; for had God ever delivered any verbal 
word, he would have tanght the means of communicating 
it. The one without the other is inconsistent with the wis- 
dom we conceive of the Creator. 

The third chanter of Genesis, verse 21, tells us that Qod 
made coats of skItis and lilted Adam and Eve. It was 
infinitely more important that man should be taught the 
art of printmg, than that Adam should be^ taught to make 
a p^ of leather breeches, or his wife a petticoat. 

^ere is another matter, equally striking and important, 
that connects itself with those observations against this pre- 
tended word of God, this manufactured bool^ called Re- 
pealed Religion. 

We know that whatever is of God’s doing is unalterable 
by man beyond the laws which the Creator has ordained. 
We cannot make a tree grow with the root in the air and 
the fruit in the ground: we cannot make iron into gold nor 
gold into iron ; we cannot make rays of light shme forth 
rays of darkness, nor darkness shine forth nght. If there 
were such a thing, as a word of God, it womd possess the 
•ame properties which all his other works do. It would 
resist destructive alteration. But we see that the book 
which they call the word of God has not this property. 
That book says, Genesis chap 1, verse 27, “ Bo God (S'ea^ 
man im, Im own image but the printer can make it say. 
Bo man created God %n hie own wnage. The words are 
pamve to every ^ansposition of them, or can be annihilated 
and others put in their places. This is not the case with 
any ming that is of God’s doing ; and, therefore, this book, 
c^ed the word of God, tried by the same universal rule 
vmch every other of God’s works within our reach can be 
P^^^ves itself to be a forgery. 

The bishop says, that “ miracles oui'e a proper proof of a 
dmvne mzssionl Admitted. But we know that men, and 
priests, can tell lies and call them miracles. It is 
therefore necessary, that the thing called a miracle be 
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proyed to bo true, and also to bo miraouIoTU, before it can 
he admitted as proof of the thin^ called rerelation. 

The bishop most be a bad logician not to know that one 
doubtful thing cannot be admitted as proof that another 
doubtful thing is true. It would be like aWmptmg to prore 
a liar not to be a liar bj the endenco of another, who is as 
great a liar as himself 

Though Jesus Ohnst, by being ignorant of the art of 
pnnting, shows he had not the means necessary to a diTme 
mission, and consequently had no such miseiou , it doee not 
follow that if he had known that art, the divmity of what 
they call his mission would be proved thereby, any more 
than it proved the divinity of the Tnan who invented punt- 
ing RftTnnthing therefore beyond printing, even he 
had known it, was necessary os a mtrad^, to have proved 
that what he delivered was the word of God , and this 
was that tho hook in which that word ^ould be con- 
tained, which u now called the Old and Kew Testament 
should possess the miracnloos proper^, distmot from all 
human oooks, of resisting alteration. This would be not 
only a miracle, but an over existing and universal miracle, 
whereas, thoso which they toll us of^ oven if they had been 
true, were momentary and local, they would leave no trace 
behind, aflor tho lapso of a few ywra. of having over existed , 
but tins would prove, in all ages and in all places, tho book 
to ho dinno and not human , os cfibctually, and as convoni 
cntly, as aquafortis proves gold to bo gold by not being cap- 
ablo of acting upon ft, aim detects all other motals and im 
counterfeit composition, bydissolvuig them. Smeo then tho 
only mlraclo capable of every proof is wanting, and which 
every thing that is of a divine origin powesacs, all tho 
talcs of miracles with which tho Ola and 2?ow Testament 
aro filled, are fit only for Impostors to preach and fools 
to beliero. 
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Of all the tyrannies that afflict mankind, tyranny m reli- 
gion is the worst : every 6ther species of tyranny is limited 
to the world we live in ; hut this attempts a stride beyond 
the grave, and seeks to pnrsne ns into eternity. It is there 
and not here— it is to God and not to man— it is to a heavenly 
and not to an earthly tribunal that we are to account for our 
belief j if then we believe falsely and dishonourably of the 
Creator, and that belief is forced upon us, as far as force 
can operate by human laws and human tribunals,- -on whom 
is the criminality of that belief to fall ? on those who impose 
it, or on those on whom it is imposed ? 

A hookseller of the name of ‘Williams has been prosecuted 
in London on a char^ of hlas^emy, for publishing a book 
entitled the Ag'e of Iteason. blasphemy is a word of vast 
sound, but equivocal and almost indefinite signification, 
unless we confine it to the simple idea of hurting or injuring 
the reputation of any one, which was its origmal meaning. 
As a word, it existed before Chiistiaidty existed, being a 
Gieek word, or Gieek anglified, as aU the etymological dic- 
tion aries will show. 

^ But behold how various and contradictory has been the 
signification and application of this equivocal word. So- 
crates, who lived more than four hundred years before the 
Christian era, was convicted of blasphemy, for preaching 
against the belief of a plurality of gods, and for preach- 
ing tlie hehef of one god, and was condemned to suffer 

* Mr Pamo liaa evidently incorporated into this Letter a portion of his 
answer to Bishop Watson’s “ Apology for the Bible,” as m a chapter of that 
tvork, treating of the Book of Genesis, he expressly refers to Jus remarks, in 

^ ^ same, on the two accounts of the creation contained 

in that book, which is included in this letter 


aat 
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death by poison. Jesns Ohnst was convicted of blarohemy 
Tmder the Jewish law, and was crucified. Calling hlahomet 
an impostor would he blasphemy m Turtey, and denying 
the iniallibility of the Pope, and the OUnrch. would bo blaa* 
phemy at Rome. "Wliat ien is to be nnaorstood by this 
word blasphemy t 'We see that m the case of Socrates truth 
was condemned as blasphemy Are wo sure that truth is 
not blasphemy in the present day? "Woe, however, bo to 
those who make it so, whoever th^ may bo. 

A book called the Bible has been voted by men, and 
decreed by human lawa to be the word of Qm , and the 
disbelief of this is called blasphemy But if the Bible ho 
not the word of God, it Is the laws end the elocution of 
them that is hlaspher^, and not the disbehef. Strange 
Btonea are told of the (h^tor in that hook. He is ropre> 
eented as acting tmdor tho influence of overv human passion, 
even of the most malignant land If these stones are false, 
we err in believing thorn to bo true, and ought not to believe 
them It IS, thcrotorc, a duty which every man owes to him 
self, and reverentially to mn Maker, to ascertain, by every 
possible inquiry, whether there bo sulHcicnt e^dcncu to 
believe them or not 

My own opmion is, dcddodly, Uiat the ovidenoo docs not 
Warrant tho ikilicf, and that wo sin in forcing tlrnt belief upon 
onrsclvcfi and upon others. In saying this, I have no omer 
object in view Uian truth. But tKat 1 may not bo acensed 
of resting upon bare assertion with respect to tlio equivocal 
state of tho Bible I will jrroduco on example, and I will not 
pick and cull the Bible for tho purpose X go fairly to 
tho case I will take tho two first chapters of Genesis as 
tlicv stand, and show from thence tho truth of wliat I say, 
tliav is, that tho oridcuco does not warrant tho belief that 
tho Bible is tho word of Qod 


OIIAPTER L 

1 In tbs beginning Qod ermted tho heavens and tho 
ea^^ 

2 And tho earth was without form and void, and dark 
cou was upon tho foco of tho devp , and the iplnt of God 
to irod upon tho fv^ of ho water*. 
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$. And God said. Lot there be light; and tberow^Hgbt. 
4 . And God saw the licht. tliat it was good ; and God di- 
fided the light from the darkness. , , ^ . 

6. And God called the light day, and the ^darkness ho 
called night: and the evening and the mommgyrerc the 
first day. 

6. ^ And God said, Lot thore be nfirmamont in tho midst 
of the Tvateis, and let it dii ide tho waters from the watois. 

7. And God made tho firmament, and diidded tho 
wateis which n 010 midor tho firmament, fiom tlie wateis 
which were above tlie fiimamont: and it was so. 

8. And God called the firmament heaven and tho even- 
ing and the morning were the second da 3 % 

9. % And God said, Let the waters under the heaven 
be gathered together unto one xilaco, and lot tho dry 
land apxiear ; and it was so. 

10. And God called tho dry land earth, and tho gathering 
together of the waters called ho seas, and God saw that it 
was good. 

11. And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the 
herb, yielding seed, and the fruit-tree jiolaing fruit after his 
kind, whose seed is in itself, n]^on tho earth, and it was so. 

12. And the earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding 
seed after his kind, and the tree yielding fhiit, whose seed 
was in itself, after his kind : and God saw that it was good. 

13. And the evening and the morning were the third day. 

14. ^ And God said. Let there he li^ts in the firmament 
of the heaven, to divide the day from the night : and let 
them he for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and years. 

15 And let them be for lights in the firmament of the 
heaven, to mve light upon the earth : and it was so. 

16 And God made two great lights ; the greater light 
to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night ; 
he made the stars also. 

17 And God set them in the firmament of the heaven, 
to give light upon the earth, 

+ rule over the day and over the mght, and 

to divide the light from the darkness ; and God saw that 
It was good. 

day^ evening and the morning were the fourth 

^ God said, Let the waters bring forth abun- 


dautl 

may 


Iv the mo^g creature that hath life, and fowl that 
ny above the earth m the open firmament of heaven. 
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91 Ayir. God created great wjudes, and overr living crea- 
ture that moveth, ^duch uie wateiB brought fortn abramantlj 
after their kind, and ev ey mnged fowl after his kind and 
God saw that it was goo(£ 

23 And God bleesod them, saying, Be frullft d, and muld 
ply, and fill Iho waters in the seas, and let fowl multiply in 
the earth. 

28. And the evening and the morning w er o the fifth day 

24. "f And God said, Let the earth bring forth the living 
creature ifter his kmd, cattle and crooping tbtng and beast 
of the earth after his l^d audit was so. 

25 And Gk>d made the beast of the earth after his kind, 
and cattle after their kmd, and every thing that creopeth 
upon the earth after his kind and God saw Uiat it was good. 

26 ^ And God said. Let us make man m our imagt^ after 
our likqneaa and let them have dominion over the fl«h of 
the sea. and over tho fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over every cmeping thing that creep* 
eth upon the carta. 

27 So Qod ertaUd men tfi h%« <Aon xmage^ xn tho xmago 
of Qod ertatod ht hxm vxaU and /male crecUd ho them, 

28 And Qod hUioed them, and Ood taxd xinio iheTTu Bo 
fruxful, and muUtplg, and rejplenuh the earth, and exAdxto 
it, and have dominion oner the JUh (f the tea, and over the 
fotol qf the atr, and over every thing that moveih xij>on the 
earth, 

28 ^ And Qod said, Behold, I have given you cvciT herb 
bearing seed, which Is upon tho Cico of all tho cartL and 
ercry tree, m which is tho fruit of a treo yielding sood to 
you it fhall bo for meat, 

30 And to every beast of tho earth, and to orciT fowl of 
tho air, and to every thing that croepoth upon tho earth, 
wherein there is life, 1 liavo given every grocn herb for meat , 
and It was so 

31 And Qod saw orcry thlim that he had made, and bo- 
hold it was vorr good. Ajid the evejiing and tho morning 
were the sixth day 


OnAPTER II 

1 Thn* tho heavens and tho earth were CnUhol, and all 
tho ho«t of them. 
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2, And on the seventh 'day God ended his work which he 
had made, and lie rested on the seventh day h-om all hifi 
work wliich he had made. 

3. And God blessed the seventh day and sanctmed it ; 
because that in it he had rested from all his work, which 
God created and made. 


4. ^ These are the generations of the heavens and of the 
earth, when they were created j in the day that the Lord 
God made the earth and the heavens. 

6. -^d every plant of the field, before it was in the eartin 
and every herb of the field, before it grew ; for the Lorn 
God had not caused it to rain upon the earth, emd there was 
not a mm. to till the ground. 

6 But there went up a mist from the earth, and watered 
tlie whole face of the ground. 

I". And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into bis nostrils the breath of life ; and 
man became a living soul. 

8. And the Lord God planted a garden eastward of Eden ^ 
and there he put the man whom he had formed. 

9 And out of the ground made the Lord God to grow 
every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for mod j 
the tree of hfe also in the midst of the garden, and the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil. 

10., And a river went out of Eden to water the garden ; 
and from thence it was parted, and became into four heads. 

11. The name of the fiist is Bison : that is it which com- 
passeth the whole land of Havilah, where there is gold. 

12 And the gold of that land is good : there is bdellium 
and the onys-storie. 

13 And the name of the second river is Gibon ; the same 
is it tliat compasseth the whole laud of Ethiopia. 

14 And the name of the third river is Headekel : that is 
it whichgoeth toward the east of Ansyria. And the fourth 
river is Euphi’ates. 

15. And the Lord God took the man, and put him into th« 
garden of Eden, to dress it and to keep it. 

16. And the Lord God commanded the man, Baying, of 
eve^ tiee of the garden thou mayest freely eat : 

17 But of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
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thon ehfilt not eat of it, for in the df^ that thon eat«t1 
thereot thou ehalt cnrely die. 

18 1 And the Lord God said, it it not good that the man 
ihoold be alone I will make him an help meet for him. 

19 And out of the ground the Lord God formed erery 
heart of the field, and ereiT fowl of the air, and brought 
thfmi unto Adam, to tee wnat he would oaU them, and 
whatsoever Adam called every living creature, that was the 
name thereof. 

50 And Adam gave namea to all cattle, and to the fowl 
of the ai^ and to every beast of the field , hut for Adam there 
was not found an he^ meet for him. 

51 And the Lord God caused a deop sle^ to fall upon 
Adfim^ and he slept , and be took one or his rioe, and oloeed 
up the flesh Instead thereof 

SS And the rib which the Lord God hod taken fimn man, 
made he a woman, and brought her unto the man. 

23 Adam said, t^ Is now bone of my bones and 
flesh of my flesh, she shall be called woman, oecauso 
was taken out of man. 

24 Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, 
and shall cleave unto his wife, and th^ shall be one fl Mh. 

25 And they were both ni^ed, the man and his wife, and 
were not ashamed. 


These two chapters are called the llosaic account of the 
creation , and wo are told, nobody knows by whom, that 
IToece was Instructed by God to wnto that account 
Itbu happened that every nation of people has been 
world makers, and cadi makes tho world to begin his own 
way, os If they had oU been brought up, as Hurras says, 
to the trade There ore hundreds of different opinions ana 
traditions how Iho world began.* My bnsincss, nowcTcr, in 
this place, is only with thoeo two chapters. 

* I« tM* v«rtvculhctn£# ri rmm, ku btU 

ui, tot tk4 ef ik« r%rV»Q« fXfJ M f tvo 

frf t.W totu *<11. la nt'rt »o li* fcaBW af tiU rot» 

ll«A.UHlarb-j f&S. Tka Cm ka aitmu fma ibaTilml. a ««rfc 

(ka JtaUk tra£a 0 a«. Ua KkklsWl aH aipOntia* 

•f tka Uv I ud U ef tvtiaritj aaaes tka Srwx. h «t< caat-a wd by 
aattaln WrsH c ti opr^kavlj t* HUy fhCaa, and hnj tr« 

Mil ultra W«« <ct»KD*4 h ht rmrUttfa*. I* U 

U.a 0« Wy faf lkaj«*.*k Uikaa^k ika Scrlptwaa 
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I begin then by saying, that those two chapters, instead 
of containing, as has been believed, one continued account 
of the creation, written by Moses, contain two different and 


tell 08 that the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, they do not ox* 
plain the manner in which it was done, and these doctors supply the dcflclcncy 
&5 ^oTIotvb - ' ~ 

“Adam’s body woshiado of the earth of Babylon, his head of the ^^d of 
Israel, his other memher'i of other parts of the world. B Meir thought ho was 
compact of the earth, gathered out of the whole earth , ns it is written, thxne 
lores did set my substance Now It is elsewhere written, the eyes of the ^rd are 
over all the earth, R Aha expressly marks the twelve hours in which his va- 
rious parts were formed. His stature wos from one end of the world to the 
other, ond it was for hiB transgression that the Creator, laying his hand in 
anger on him, lessened him ; for before, says R. Elcnzcr, with his hand ho 
reached the firmament R. Jehuda thinks his sin was heresy j but R. Isaao 
thinks it was nounshmg his foreskin ” 

The Mahometan savans give the following account of the same transac- 
' tion*— • 

“ When God wished to create man, ho sent the angel Qnbncl to take a hand- 
ful of each of the seven beds which composed the earth. But when the latter 
heard the order of God, she felt much alarmed, and requested the heavenly 
messenger to represent to God, that os the creature he was about to form 
might Mance to rebel one day against him, this would bo the means of bnng- 
ing upon herself the divine malediction God, however, far from listening 
to this request, despatched two other angels, Michael and Arracl, to execute 
his will , but they, moved with compassion, were prevailed upon again to lay 
the complamts of the earth at the feet of her author Then God confined 
the execution of his commands to the formidable Azracl alone, who, regard- 
less of aU the earth might say, violently tore from her bosom seven h^and- 
fuls from her yanouo strata, and earned them into Arabia, where the work 
•f creation was to oe completed As to Asrael, God was so well pleased 
with the decisive manner m which he bad acted, that he gave him the 
office of separatmg the soul from the body, whence he is, called the Angel of 
Death 

“ Meanwhile, the angels having kneaded this earth, God moulded it with his * 
own hands, and left it some time that it might get dry The angels dehghted 
to gaze upon the lifeless, but beautiful mass, with the exception of Ebbs, or 
Lucl fer, who, bent upon evil, struck it upon the stomach, which giving a hol- 
low sound, he said, smee this creature will be hollow, it will often need being 
filled, and will be, therefore, exposed to pregnant temptations Upon this, he 
asked the angels how they would act if God wished to render them depqpdent 
upon this sovereign which ho was about to give to the earth They readily 
answered that they would obey ; but though Ebhs did not openly dissent, he 
resolved within himself that he would not fofiow their example 

* .AAer the body of the first man had been properly prepared, God animated 
It wim an mtelligent soul, and dad him m splendid and marvellous garments, 
smted to the digmty of this favored bemg He now commanded his angels to 
laft prostrate before Adam. All of them obeyed, with the exception of Ebhs, 
who was m consequence immediately expelled from heaven, and his place given 


formation of Eve from one of the nbs of the first man, is the same u 
'■^corded m the Bible, as is also the order given to the father of mankind, 
not to ta^ the frmt of a particular tree Ebhs seized this opportunity of 
hv associated the peacock and the serpent m the enterpose, they 

by their wily speeches at length persuaded Adam to become guilty of^dlsobi 
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contradictoiT atones of a creation, made bj two different 
persons, and wntten m two different styles of expreeaicRL 
iie evidence that shows tine i# so clear, when attended to 
without pryudice, that, did we meet with the same evidence 
in any .^^bic or Chinese acconnt of a creation, we should 
not hesitate In pronouncing it a forgery 
I proceed to distinj^nlsh the two stones &om each other 
The first story begins at the first verse of the first chapter, 
and ends at the end of the thirdvow of the second chapter , 
for tho adverbial coninnction, THUS, with wlilch the second 
chapter Ix^ns, (as the reader will se^) connects itself to the 
last verse ot tho first chapter, and those three verses belong 
to, and make tho conclniion of the first story 
Tho second story begins at the fourth verse of the second 
chapter, and ends with that chapter ^ose two stones have 
been confused into one, by cutting off the three last verses 
of the first story, and throwing them to the second chapter 
I go now to ^owthat those two stories have been wntten 
by two different persoruu 

From the first verse of the first chapter to tho end of the 
third verso of tho second chapter, wldim makes tho whole of 
the first -story, theword GOD is uied without any epithet oi 
additional word conjoined with it, os tho reader will sco 
and tHi stylo of ciprcsuon is invonably used throughout 
tho whole of this stoiy, and is repeated no less than thirty 
five times, vir. “ In the b^inning God created the heavens 
and i I** earth, and tho spint of Uod movod on the taco of 
tlie waters, and God said, let there bo light, and God saw tho 

light,” A.C., Ac. 

Dot immcdiatolv from tho bepnning of tho fourth verso 
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UhIi tiib «n1 wib coQfTtfoa. mtd » oortfloe for tifU bod/ 

vltb Ce ^ ^ titrt ih / both laonHsul/ eoadnaofd to Uto«r to 

£> *£ij I % dowD fro^ r 

** adttD r □ of fUr^ditS Ii lb U-^d c(C*J^«n wb«>r* k 

BokaUja h r»I> 1 by bl* rta to daj Ert Wo;; from 

Ikrf ia ^ kuJonia *fo< »l>m Cblu ■»« ujul*. u4 IT* Ua 

f n rot f r tm tS* txn* »ml. A to |S* aad !_♦ k-uk* tb# t9rm*r 

droj> 7 -sl I Hi Im-ui ul lV# Ulur b* Anblv Adata t^oo fo^irr tb« roor. 
•'ij of li* ( »-i. Ln;»r*rd Urt n*TTT of oSo r*l«U*r. da»» bb 
Mprl A »10| k ti vbkb |b«7 OO tb rvH oUto 

A M »“», t k f'i'Tiod, b<Jl tb* UB i kf jr«rk. OtbrW L». 

nf»-uj llTi Ik L-* kkl foffjr-**-! tb* ttkrtwr ta 

1 ,^ 1 1* *ur*'t of bJ o'rto* kfll *fUr*kf<ll U4 

b n t* t * r*^-D)U^ *f ArmV *1*^ M mtX F ** fw** «>k*«k W Wd ton 
ki«« 1 ktoi IvobkkWl rk**^ 
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of the second chapter, where the second sto^ begins, the 
style of expression is always the I/yrd Gody and this style of 
expression is invariably used to the end of the chapter, and 
is repeated eleven times ; in the one it is always Ood, and 
never the Xjyrd God^ m the other it is always the Tjyi*d God 
and never God. The first story contams tnii'ty-fonr verses, 
and repeats the single word God thii’ty-five times. The 
second story contains twenty-two verses and repeats the 
compound word eleven times; this difference of 

style, so often repeated, and so uniformly ^ continued, shows, 
that those two chapters, containing two different stoiies, are 
written by different persons ; it is the same in all different 
editions of the Bible, in all the languages I have seen. 

Havmg thus shown, from the difference of style, that 
those two chapters divided, as they properly divide them- 
selv^, at the end of the third verse of the second chapter, 
are the work of two different persons, I come to show, from 
the contradictory matters they contain, that they cannot be 
the work of one person, and are two different stories. 

It is impossible, unless the writer was a lunatic, without 
memory, mat one and the same person could say, as i* said 
in the 27th and 28th verses of the first chapter — “ So God 
created ma/a m Ms own image^ %n the image of God created 
he Mm] male and female created he them] and God blessed 
th&m^ and God said unto them^ Im fruitful and mulUjph/^ and 
rmlemsh the earthy and svhdjue Uy and ha/ue domimon over 
^ ihe jish of the sea^ and over the fowls of the cdr^ and every 
Iming thing that moveth on the face of the earthP It is, I 
impossible that the same person who said this, could 
afferwards say, as is said in the second chapter, ver. 5, and 
th&i'e was not a man to till the ground ] and then proceed in 
the 7th verse to give another account of the making a m aTi 
for thefiist tune, and afterwards of the making: a woman ont 
ofhisnb. ^ 

A-gain, one and the same person conld not wiite, as is 
verse of the first chapter : “ Behold I 
(Good have given yon every herb bearing seed, which is on 
the lace of the earth ; ana every tree, m which is the fimit 
ot a tree bearing seed, to yon it shall he for meat,” and 
merw^ds say, as is said in the second chapter, that the Lord- 
Uod planted a tree in. the midst of a garden, and forbad 
man to eat thereof. 

/z same persons could not say, “ 

the heaver-a. and the earth were fnished, and aU tL host of 
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than, ana on the seventh day Gcd ended Jixs Wtwi he 

had made and ehortlj after set the Creator to work again, 
to plant a garden, to make a man and a '\roman, &c., os is 
done in the second okapter 

Here are evidently ^o different stones contradicting 
each other — According to the first, the two seiea, the male 
and the female were made at the same time. According to 
the second, they were made at different times , the man 
first, the woman afterwards. — According to the first story 
they were to have dominion over all the earth. According 
to the second, their dominion was limited to a garden. How 
large a garden it conld be that one man and one woman 
conld dress and keep in order, I leave to the prosecutor, 
the indge, the ]ary, and Mr Erskine to determine. 

The story of the talking serpent, and its teto-a tote with 
Eve, the dolefnl adventure called the FaTl<^ Man, and 
how he was turned out of his fine garden, and how the gar- 
den was afterwords looked up and gnaidod by a fiaming 
sword, (if any one can toll wbnt a flaming sword Is ) belong 
inc altogether to the second story They have no connexion 
witli the first story According to the first there was no 
garden of Eden , no forbidden tree the scone was the whole 
earth and the fruit of all the trees was allowed to bo oaten. 

In ginng this example of the strange state of the Bible 
it cannot be said I have gone out of my way to seek it, for 
I have taken the beginning of the book nor can it bo sold 
I have made more of it than it mokes itselL Tliot there 
ore two stones is as visiblo to the ore when ottonded to os 
that tlicre ore two chapters and tlint they hove boon writ 
ten by diflhronl porsons, nolxKly knows by wliom. If this 
then Is the stmnge condition the beginning of tlio Bible is 
in, it lemls to a just suspicion tlmt tlio oilier parts are no 
better and consequently it becomes every ninu s duty to 
examine tlie mse I bore done it for myself and am satw 
fietl that the Biide is /afudnus 

Ptrliops I shall l>e told In the rvnl language of the dnv 
as I have often iK'en told by the Bisho]i of Llandaff and 
others of the great and laudahln pains that raanr pious 
and learned oon have token to eiplnin the obscure ond 
reconcile the conlnwlictory or as thrvsay the #»m«r yf /n^s 
tmd«-{>ry passages of the Bible Ii is J>ecaus/> ihe liilde 
creels such an undertikin,. that N one of the fip»t causes 
to suspect it IS NOT the won! of G >*1 this single r^’fl^'ctioo 
wh<'tt cam'll home t > ih»* nun I is m ilsr-lf a Tiduin*' 
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What I - does not the Creator of theTJuiverse, the F oEntain 
of all Wisdom, the Origin of all Science, the Author of all 
knowledge, the God of Order, and of Harmony, know how 
to writ^ When we contemplate the vast economy of the 
creation ; when we behold the unerring regularity of the 
visible solar system, the perfection with which all ite several 
parts revolve, and by corresponding assemblage, form a 
whole ; — ^when we launch our eye into the boundless ocean 
of space, and see ourselves surrounded by innunierable 
worl^, not one of which varies from its appointed place — 
when we trace the power of the Creator, from a mite to an 
elephant — from an atom 'to an universe — can we sujmose 
that the mind that could conceive such a desi^, and the 
power that executed it with incomparable perfection, cannot 
write without inconsistency ; or, that a book so written, can 
be the work of sncha power? The writings of Thomas 
Paine, even of Thomas raine, need no commentator to ex- 
plain, expound, arrange, and re-arrange their several parts, 
to render them inteUi^ble — ^he can relate a fact, or write an 
essay, without forgetting in one p^e what he has written in 
an other — eertaihfy then, did the God of all perfection con- 
descend to write or dictate a book, that book would be ss 
perfect as himself is perfect j the Pible is not so, and it is 
confessedly not so, by the attempts to amend it. 

Perhaps I shall he told, that mough I have produced one 
instance, I cannot produce another of equal force. One ii 
sufficient to call in question the genuineness of authenticity 
of any book that pretends to be the word of Gfod ; for such 
a hook would, as before said, be as perfect as its author is 
perfect. 

I win, however, advance only four chapters farther into 
the book of Gen^is, and produce another example that is 
sufficient to invalidate the story to which it hdongs. 

We have all heard of Hoah’s Flood j and it is impossible 
to trunk of the whole human race, men, women, children, 
^ (except one family,) deliberately drowniug, with- 

^ pamftil sensation ; that heart must be a heart 
m nint that can contemplate such a scene with tranquillity, 
inere 18 nothing in the ancient mythology, nor in the reli- 
gion of any people we know of upon the globe, that records 
a sentence of their God, or of their Gods, so tremendously 
severe and mercdess. If the story be not true, we hlasphe- 
momy dishonor God by believing it, and stm more so, in 
torcmg, by laws and penalties, that belief upon others. I go 
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now to allow, from the face of the atory, that it camee the 
evidence of not being true. 

I know not if the jnd ge, the jnry, and Mr Endrfne, who 
tried and connoted WiTlfamis erer read the Bible, or know 
any thing of its contenta, and^ therefore, 1 will state the case 
precifldy 

There was no snoh people as Jews or Israelites, in the 
time that Ifoah is said to have Ured, and conseqnently there 
was no such law as that which is called the Jewish or Mosaic 
Law It IB according to the Bible, more than six hundred 
years from ^ time ue flood is smd to haro happened, to 
the time of Moses, and oonseqnently the thhe tiro flood is 
said to hare happened, was more than six hundred years 
pnor to the law, called the law of Moses, even admitting 
Moses to have been the giver of that law, of which there u 
great cause to doubt. 

"Vre have here two difieront epochs, or pomts of time , that 
of the flood, and that of the law of Motes , the former more 
than SIX hundred years pnor to the latter But the maker 
of the stoiy of the flood, whoever he was, has betrayed him- 
self by blundering, for he hasreveisod the order of thotime& 
He has told the story, as if the law of Moses was prior to the 
flood , for he has made Qod to say to Noah, Genesis, chap 
ni ver 2, “ Of every clean beast, thou shalt take unto thco 
by sevens, male and his female, and of beasts that arc noi 
a/an bv two. the male and lus female.” This is the Mosaic 
law, and could only be said after that law was given, not 
before. There was no such things as beasts clean and un 
clean in the time of Noah— It is nowhere said they were 
created so — They wero only da^ared to bo so ns maiU, by 
tlio Mosaic law, and that to tho Jews only, and there 
was no such people as Jews in tho time of Noah This 
IS ibo blundering condition In whi^ this strange storr 
stands. 

IVlien wo reflect on a scntonco so tremendously seren* as 
that of consjimmj, tho wholo hmnan race, eight persons rx 
copied, to dehberato drowning , a sentence, which roprwenU 
tht Creator In a more racrtilcss clianictcr than any of those 
whom wo call Pagans, ever represented tho Creator to be, 
on Jer tho figure of any of their dfitie*^ wo ought at let t to 
•a^jKnd our tell fof it, on a companson of tho triiT- 'rut 
shameter of the Creator, with the tremendouji serent> of llie 
icv but when wo s^> th'- s.on* loM with such an 
eri'Nnl coDtrodiclJoo of cireamstaaecs, wo ought to set il 
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of ipantiBcriptB of Sbakspeare m an old cheat, (two wqH 
known frand^) Joeiah abollflhed tho Papan relmon of tht 
Jews, massacred all tho Pagan pneets, uiongh he himself 
had been a Pagan, as the reader will see in the 28d chap 
2d Kin^ and luni established in blood, the law that is there 
called me law of instituted a passorer In com 

momoration thereof Ine 32d reno, speaking of this pass* 
orer, says, “ Surely there was not held such a paseover tiom 
the days of the judges, that Judged Israel, nor in all the 
days of tho kings orisraoL nor the kinm of Judah f and 
tho 25th TOT in speaking of this pncst-HHiiig Joeiah, says. 

^nic Atm, then toaa no hing hrfon Aim, that turned 
to tho Lord with all his heart, and with all his soul, and 
with all his might, according to all the law of Hoses , net 
ther (^ter hxmaroeeihen anylikehim” This vorse, the 
former one, is a general dccl^tlon against bB the preceding 
kings without exeepdoQ. It is also a declaration against aS 
that reigned after hnn, of which there were four, me whole 
dmo of whose reigning makes bnt twon^ two years and six 
months, before the Jews were entirely broken up as a nation 
and their monarchy destroyed. It is, therefont, oyldoot that 
the law, called the law of Hoses, of which the Jews talk so 
much, was promnlnted and cstablishod only in tho latter 
time of tho Jewish monarchT, nnd it is very romarkable, 
that no sooner had they cstablimcd it than they were a do* 
Btroyod peoples as If they were puniahod for acting an im 
position ana the name of the Lord to it, and massa* 

cTolnR their former priests under tho prctcnco of religion. 
Tho stun of tho history of the Jews la this— they continticd 
to bo a nation about a thousand years, they then established 
a law, which they called tho law cf Mr Lord gfrm 5y J/i>* 
and wore destroyed This is not opinion, out historical 
evidence. 

I.crl, tho Jew, who has written an answer to the Age cf 
JleasoTXy gives a strange account of the law called the law 
of Hose*. 

In fpeakiug of tho rtorr of the sun and moon standing 
stni, that the Israclltea znfght cut the throats of all thdr cn« 
emica, and hang all thdrkinn, as told In Joshua, chap, x., 
he says, “There li also another prx)of of tho rcalitror this 
miracle, which U, tho appeal that the author of the*W>k of 
Jo^na mflkea to the bwk cf Jather * It not Mu imtien in 
Mrf lorh cf JojKorl Henoof continues Lori, “ It t* maul* 
fr«t that tho book commonly called the book of Juhtr ex* 
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iBted, and was well known at the time the boot of Joshua 
was written; and pray, Sir,” continnes Levi, ‘‘what hook do 
yon fiiiTit this was ? wAv, wo oth&r iha/n the low of Mooses 1 
Levi, like the Bishop of Llandaff, and many other gness-work 
commentators, either forgets or does not know, what there is 
in one part of the Bible, when he is giving his opinion npon 
another part. 

I did not, however, expect to find so mnch ignorance in a 
Jew, with respect to the history of his nation,^ though I 
might not be surprised at it in a bishop. If Levi will look 
into the account given in the first chap. 2d book of Sam. 
of the Amalekite Saying Saul, and bringing the crown and 
bracelets to DaviL he will find the foUowmg recital, ver. 
16, IT, 18 : “ And David called one of the young men, and 
said, go near and fall upon him, (the Amalekite,) and he 
smote him that he died: and David lamented with this 
lamentation over Saul and over Jonathan his son ; also he 
bade them teach the children the use of the bow ; — "behold 
it is 'mritten i/n the booh of Jasher.^^ If the book of Jasher 
were what Levi calls it, the law of Moses, written by Moses, 
it is not possible that any thing that David said or did 
could be written in that law, since Moses died more than 
five hundred years before David was bom ; and, on the 
other hand, admitting the book of J asher to be the law 
called the law of Moses ; that law must have been written 
more than five hundred years after Moses was dead, or it 
eould not relate any thing said or done by David. Levi 
may take which of these cases he pleases, for both are 
against him. 

I am not going in the course of this letter to write a com- 
mentary on the Bible. The two instances I have produced, 
and which are taken ftom the beginning of the Bible, show 
the necessity of examining it. It is a book that has been 
read more, and examined less, than any book that ever ex- 
isted. Had it come to us an Arabic or Chinese book, and 
^id to have been a sacred book by the people from whom 
it came, no apology would have been made for the confused 
^d disorderly state it is in. The tales it relates of the 
Cheator would have been censured, and our pity excited for 
those who believed them. "ViTe should have vindicated the 
gwdness of God against such a book, and preached up the 
Qjsbcnef of it out of reverence to him. Why then cfo wo 
not act .as honourably by the Cicator in the one case as wo 
no m the other. As a Chinese book we would have ex- 
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of mtntiflcriptB of Shakspeare m an old chesl, (two well 
known firanda,) Joeiah aboliBhed the Fsg^ religion of the 
Jews, maiWicred aE the Pagan prieeta, thongh he himaelf 
had been a Pagan, aa the reader will aee m the 28d chap. 
Sd Kin^ and thni eatabliahed m blood, the law that ia there 
called the law of 3dos^ and mabtnted a paasoTer in com- 
memoration thereof Tne 22d -rerao, spealong of thia paas- 
over, eaya, “ Surely there was not held such a paasover^m 
the davB of the judges, that judged larael, nor in all the 
days 01 the kmgB orianeL norue kin^ of Judah and 
the 25th ver in ^Kuking ol this pneat-killing Josiah, aayzu 
“ IHu iinio Atm, Vicn toaa no king hfort Jnm^ that turned 
to the Lord with all hia heart, and with all hia aoul, and 
with aE hia might, according to aU the law of ITosoa , nei 
thcr (^ter him aro96thtr£ any hike him” Thia verBe,liw the 
former one, is a general dccl^tion against aE the preceding 
kings without exception. It is also a declaration against all 
that reigned aEor him, of whidi there were four, me whole 
time of whose reigning makes hut twenty two years and six 
months, before the Jews were entirely broken up asanaEon 
and their monarchy destroyed. It Is, therefore, evident that 
the law, caEed the law of Afosca, of which tho Jowa talk to 
much, was promulgated and established only In tho latter 
time of tho Jewish monarchT, and It is very remarkable, 
tlmt no sooner had they cstahliwcd it tbim they wore a de* 
stroyod peopl(vas E they were punished for acting an im- 
position ana the name or the Lord to it, and massa 

croingthdr former priests under tho pretcnco of religion. 
Iho sum of tho history of the Jews Is this — they continued 
to bo a nation about a thousand years, they then established 
a law, which they called tho law iht Lord civon JTo- 
and were destroyed This Is not opinion, but historical 
crlJcnce 

Ixjvi, the Jew, who has written an answer to the Age of 
Jlea^on^ gives a straego account of the law caEod the law 
of Moses. 

In speaking of the story of the son and moon standing 
stHl, tiiat the Israclitca might cut the throats of aU thclrcn 
emics, and hang aE tlidrl^gs, as told In Joshua, chap x., 
he lavs, There is also inolber proof of tho reality or this 
inlradci which is, tho appeal that tho auEior of the book of 
Joahna makes to the bwk of Jaihcr * ft no< (JusxorUUntn 
tJ^ Ic i of JasKrrr Hcncr,” contlnuw Levi, ** It U manJ- 
frrt that tho book eotumonly called th^ bock of Jashir ax- 
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iflted, and was well known at tke time tke book of Josbna 
was written; and pray, Sir,” continnes Levi, “ what book do 
yon tbinlr tbiB was ? wAv, no other them the lem of Moses /” 
Levi, like iiie Bidiop of Idandaff, and many other guess-work 
commentators, either forgets or does not mow, what there is 
in one part of the Bible, when he is giving his opinion upon 
another part. 

I did not, however, expect to find so much ignorance in a 
Jew, with respect to the history of his nation, though I 
might not be surprised at it in a bishop. If Levi will look 
into the account mven in the first chap. 2d book of Sam. 
of the AmaleMte Saying Saul, and bringing the crown and 
bracelets to DaviL he will find the followmg recital, ver. 
15. 17, 18 : “ And David called one of the young men, and 
said, go near and fall upon him, (the AmaleMte,) and he 
smote him that he died : and David lamented with this 


lamentation over Saul and over Jonathan his son ; also he 
bade them teach the children the use of the bow ; — hehold 
it is written i/n the hooh of JojsherP If the book of Jasher 
were what Levi calls it, me law of Moses, written by Moses, 
it is not possible that any thing that David said or did 
could be written in that law, since Moses died more than 
five hundred years before David was bom ; and, on the 
other hand, admitting the book of J asher to be the law 
called the law of Moses ; that law must have been written 
more than five hundred years after Moses was dead, or it 
could not relate any thing said or done by David. Levi 
may take which oi these cases he pleases, for both are 
against him. 

I am not going in the course of this letter to write a corn- 


read more, and examined less, than any book that ever ex- 
isted Had it come to us an Arabic or Chinese book, and 
Mid to have been a sacred book by the people from whom 
it came, no apology would have been made for the confused 
^d disorderly state it is in. The tales it relates of the 
^eator would have been censured, and our pity excited for 
those who believed them. "We should have vindicated the 


against, such a book, and preached up the 
ojsbclicf of it out of reverence to him. TVliy then <K) we 
not act as honourably by llic Cicator in the one case as wo 
do m the other. As a Cliinese book we would have ex- 
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amlned it , — cra^t -ko not then to emmlna it as a Jewish 
booh i Thn Ohinese are a perolo who have aD the appear* 
anco of far greater anti(puty than the in point 

of permaneno', there is no comparison, Xhej are also a 
people of nula manners and good morals, except whore they 
nave been corrupted by European commerce. Yet wo take 
the word of a restless, bloody minded people, as the Jews 
of Palestine were, when we would r^cct tho same anthoritv 
from a better prople. Wo onght to seo it is hahit and 
prmdice that nave prevented pe<rolo from examining the 
feiblc. Those of tho church of hmgmnd call it holy, because 
the tfewa called it so, and became custom and certain acts 
of pariiamcnt mil it so, and thoy road it from custom. Dis- 
senters read it for the purpose of doctrinal controversy, and 
are very fertile in discoveries and inventions. But none of 
them road it for tho pure purpose of information, and of 
rendonng jnstico to mo Creator, by examining if tho evi- 
dence it contains warrunts tho belief of its being what it 
IS called Iwtcad of doing this, thoy take it hmidfoldcfd, 
and will have it to bo the word of whether it be so or 


cot. For my own part, my belief in tho perfection of the 
Deity will not permit mo to behove, that a book so mam 
fcstlv obsenre, disorderly, and contradict^^ can be his 
wort. I can wnto a better l»ook myself Tlus disbelief in 
mo proceeds from my belief in tho Creator I cannot pm 
my lailh upon tho fay fo of nUkiab, tho pnert, who said he 
found it, or any part of it, nor upon Shapban tho scribe 
nor upon any pneats, nor anv senbe or man of tho law or 
tlie present dav 

As to acts of parUflTuent, there art some tliat say there 
are witches and wirards , and the persons who mado those 
act* (It was in the time of James the First,) mado nUo some 
ne.s whleh rati the Bible the TIolv Penptnrcs, or W onl of 
God Bat of parhfimcnl decidt nothing with ttsihcI 
to GckI , Bij J u the*e acts of parlianimt making wire wro ig 
Willi to Witches and wizards, thev wav luio bo wrx ng 

With re^i'ct to tlie liook in question.* It U, therefore, 
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flecessary that the book be examined j it is our duty to 
jft TniTi fl it 5 and to suppress the right of examination is sinftU 
in any goyemmentj or in any judge or jury. The Bible 


3 n awful witness of this fact Seiwetua suffered two hours in a slow fire be- 
fore life was extinct The Dissenters, who escaped from England, had Bcareely 
seated themselves in the wilds of America, befoi e they began to exlerrainato 
from the territory they had seized upon, all those who did not profess what 
they called the orthodox faith. Priests, Quakers, and Adamites, were pro- 
hibited from entermg the territory, on pam of death By pnests, they meant 
clergymen of the Roman Oathohc, if not also of the Protestant or Episcopal 
persuasion Their oivn priests they denominated ministers These puritans 
also, particularly in the province of Massachusetts-Bay, put many persons to 
•death on the charge of witchcraft There is no account, however, of their 
havmg burned any ahve, as was done in Scotland, about the same period in 
which the executions took place in Massachusetts-Bay In England, Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, a judge eminent for extraordinary pioty^ condemned two women to 
death on the same charge 

I doubt, however, if there be any acts of the parhament now in force for 
infiictmg pains and penalties for denymg the scriptures to be the word of 
Hod, as our upright judges seem to rely at this time wholly upon what they 
-call the common law, to justify the horrid persecutions which are now earned 
on m England, to the disgrace of a country that boasts so much of its tolerant 
spint. 

As the common law is derived from the customs of our ancestors, whdn m 
a rude and barbarous condition, it is not surprismg that many of its injunc- 
tions should be opposed to the ideas, which a society m a civihzed and refined 
state, should deem compatible with jimtice and nght Accordmgly we find 
that government has from time to time annulled some of its most promment 
absurdities , such as the tnals by ordeal, the wager of battle m case of appeal 
for murder, under a behef that a supernatural power would mterfere to save 
the innocent and destroy the guilty m such a combat, &c. Yet much remains 
nearly as ndiculous, that requires a further and more liberal use of the prun- 
mg kmfe 

“ In the days of the Stuarts, ]]A D 16Y0, 22d year of Charles 11 See the 
Repubhean, voL 6, p 22 ] WiUiam Penn was inicted at Common Law for a 
■not and breach of lie peace on havmg dehveredhis sentiments to a congrega- 
tion of people m Grace-church-street he told the judge and the jury that 
Common Law was an abuse, and no law at all , and m spite of the threats, the 
fines and imprisonments inflicted on his jury, they acquitted him on this plea. 
William Penn found an honest jury ” 

The introduction, however, of Ohnstiamty, as composmg a part of this Com- 
mon Law, (^bad as much of it is,) is proved to be a fraud or misconception of 
me old Norman French , as I shall show by an extract of a letter from Thomas 
Jefferson to Major Oartwnght, bearmg date 6th June, 1824 

For a more full development of ^is subject, see Sampson’s Anmversary 
Discourse, before the Historical Society of New-Tork. Editob. 


Extract from Jefferson's Letter 

your book [The English Constitution, produced and 
lUnsfrated] a formal contradiction, at length, of the judiciary usurpation of 
legislative power , for such the judges have usurped m their repeated ded- 
ans, that Ohnsiiantty ts a part of the corranon law The proof of the con- 
wry, which you have adduced, is mcontrovertible to wit, that the common 
u ® Anglo-Saxons were yet Pagans , at a time when they had 
•never yet heard the name of Christ pronounced, or knew that such a character 
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makes God to to Moses, Dent chap tu. ver 2, “ And 
vhen the Lord thj God shall deliver them before thee, then 
shalt smite them, and ntterlj destroj them, thou shalt make 

b*<3 erer exlited. But (t may azotse yoa to thoir vhea, tod by wbat means, 
they this Uv In opoa m la a caM of Quaio Impest. la the Tear Book, 
S4 Henry VI To. 28 [Anno 14&8,] a question was made bow far the ecdeal- 
astleal law waa to be reapected ia a common law cenrt. And Frlsot, Chief 
Jattlee, sare hit opinion In theae wor^ ~ A tld leU, qoe Hs de saint egOse 
ent en *n<f{*n aerfpewra, eertent a oooa a dotmer eredesee t cal eeo Commen 
Ley snr qnels toots manocra Ms soot foddei. Et anxy 6ir noos enmns 
cbOcet de connstre loor ley de saint egOse et sembUblement Ds soot obQra 
de co nnstr e noxtre ley— Et, Sir si polt appercr or a nons qne rereaqoe adfalt 
eome on ordhnir fera en tlel eas. adong oona derom eeo adorer bon, oo 
anterment nemy ' " ^ [** soeh lawa aa they of holy ehorch hare la an* 
dent wrillnr U behorea oa to rire credence t for it b tnst coanDon law upon 
which iJl Linds of law are fbonded \ and therefore. Sir are we boond to Ltrow 
their law of holy ehorch, and la l&e maztner are ther obliged to know ocr 
laws And, Sir if It shonld appear now to ns, that the^bhop had done what 
an crdlnaiy oonht to do in Eke case, then we aboold adjndge It good, and not 
otberwiae.n— The canons of the chorcb andenlly were incorporated with the 
hws of the taad, and of the same aothorlty Bee Dr Dcnry s Hbt. 0 Britain. 

Esrroa. 

Bee B. 0. Fltih. abr qn. tap. 6* Bro. abr qn. Imp. 11 TTncb to hU lit 
Book, e. t, b the first afterwards who quotes the case, and mU^utee It thus i 
** To taws of the ehorch aa bare wamat In if^y SeH^im our law 
l^retb credence aod dies Prisott mbtran«bUfig onetent EMptore hto 
JUJf Bcripiere{ whereat Prixot palpably ta^ to rutb laws a« tt>^ of holy 
ehttr^ l^re In cfMesr wriKay^t U proper for as to gire credeoce i to wit— 
to their ssWetir wW/rea laws, ihb vaa ui 1612, a century anda half afler the 
dictum of Prhot — Wingate In 183* erects thb false transUtlen Into a maxim 
of the coamen Uw copring tbe words of Hnch, trot dtbg Prbot. Wlnirate 
max. t, and Bheppurd, title BeDcion, {a 187B, copies the same mbtrauabtloo, 
quoting the T IL jiach aod Wlantc IIm expmec^ It In these words: 
Chr ist i a o l ty b parcel of lit law of LojlaBd —I Vrntrli I Keb. nr but 
quotes M taihorily By these eebolngs and re^belDgs from eoe to another 
h had become so rstah&hed hi 1728, that In the caee of the Rinr ts. Wool* 
stO(i,SEm.UI the court would not iuffer It to h# dented, wbelher to write 
■ral^t Chrlitlaulty «ai pwtihhable In the leaporal court at commoo b 
Wood, therefore 4M tea tut e c etlll to wary the phrase and aay that 1 
tU^h^y aod profafieerei uw offrtMca by the conooa tawi and cites S Stra. 
— Tiet) ]l.4ckrteoe in 1 (3 Ir 67 repeals the words of Hale that Cliri v 
lanll* U pen of Uw law of EitjUai ctUng VtnuiJ and Firange Acd flaally 
txrd Van 1 1, with e Cttle quaCCcatlon, In Eraaa case In IffT air< ll at 
the »M>atlal ©f rerca/ed retlftM are part of Ike eoanwoo Uw — 

ihu L ruling L LU Tmaneat, and an late the conb^n Law witl out clUfig 
aar awthorily ArJ lies •# Cad thb el ala of aat>.orilks bafgt g hnk ty 
Lai ecc wr«»i and all wit jui ty en eu* aed H.* mo* kjwk as 1 Uai 

a r-birtrjlstlcn cf th^ we^» om-irwr aer^yCirre t.e«l by IVinst fVeh 
qooera Trleot ; V*lar*ta li aa>i« j pan! qwoUa 1 rlsot, rifirh and 
1Vl rau II e files tcb^li TI* <e<n. aa We< im eas-^ ciwa Hal | 
Wcvd riire Woo! tfo rasw rtsek tor a t Woc rtoc. a ca>4 an 1 Hale { 
rd Le^ Vara U,C\* Ba » urea ll o« VUewB actlorliy flrte t lalphi 
iV* Icct read lawter lo fiwdwrw aoothwt hti*» tf actierttf for llo yaA* 
riMy /*rrmyt aaJ I » g* » C* •*» f*ntre lo etow low wwia af iW Atgi* 
F«i«* peCrww I uepw led ta • t. Ual«f Al.rv<r« Uwttiet'tA 
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no covenant witli them, nor sAoto Tnercy v/rvto them. ’ !Nfot 
all the priests, nor scribes, nor tribimalB in l^e ”irorld, nor 
all the authority of man^ shall make me believe that God 
ever gave such a R<^e8mefrTecm^ecept as that of showing iw 
meroy / and consecjuently it is impossible that I, or any per- 
son who believes as reverentially of the Creator as I do, can 
believe such a book to be the word of God. 

There have been, and still are, those, who, whilst they 
profess to believe the Bible to be the word of God, affect to 
turn it into ridicule. Taking their profession and conduct 
together, they act blasphemously; because they act as if 
Qod himsdf was not to be believed. The case is exceed- 
ingly different with respect to the Age of Meaeon. That 
book is written to show from the Bible itself, that there is 
abundant matter to suspect it is not the word of God, and 
that we have been imposed upon, first by Jews, and after- 
wards by priests and commentators, 

IsTot one of those who have attempted to write answers to 
the Age of Reason.^ have taken the ground upon which only 
an answer could be written. The case in question is not 
upon any point of doctrine, but altogether upon a matter of 
fact Is the book called the Bible the word of God, or is it 
not? If it can be proved to be so, it ought to be believed 
as such ; if not, it ought not to be believed as such. This is 
the true state of the case. The Age of Reason produces evi- 
dence to show, and I have in this letter produced additional 
evidence that it is not the word of God. Those who take the 
contrary side, should prove that it is. But this tihey have 
not done, nor attempted to do, and consequently they have 
done noming to the pilose. 

The prosecntors oi WiUiamB have shrunk from the point, 
as the answerers have done. They have availed themselves of 
prejudice instead of proof. If a writing was produced in a 
court of judicature, said to be the writing of a 'certain per- 
son, and upon the realify or non-realily of which, some mat- 
ter at issue depended, the point to be proved would be, that 
such writing was the writing of such person. Or if the issue 
depended upon certain words, which some certain person 
was said to have spoken, the point to be proved would be, 
that such words were spoken by sncb person ; and Mr. Er- 
skine would contend the case upon this ground. A certain 


Exodna, and the 16th of the Acts of the Apostles, from 
t^ 23d t<^e 29th verses , but this would lead my pen, and your patienot 
too fat What a conepirr jy this, between church and state I’ ” ^ 
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book ifl Baid to be tbe word of Go<L Wbat Is the proof that 
it IB 80 ! for HMn this the whole depends , and if it cannot 
be proved to m so, the proeecntion tafls for want of evi 
dence. 

The prosecution against Wiiliams charges him with pub^ 
lishing a boot, entitled The Ag* qf lUtuon^ which it sajik 
U an impious blasphemous pamphlet, tending to ridicule and 
bring into contempt the Holy S^ptures. Nothing is more 
t&sj than to find abusive words, and Engl^ prosecutionB 
are famous for this speoiefl of vmgarity The charge, how 
ever, is sophistical , ibr the charge, as growing out of the 
pamphlet, should have stated, not as it now states, to ridi 
cule and bring into contempt the Holy Senptur^ but to 
show, that the Ijoot called the Holy Scriptures are not the 
Holy Scnpturca. It is one thing if I ridicule a wort as be- 
ing written by a certain person , but it is quite a difieront 
thing if I write to prove that snch work was not written bv 
such person. In the first caso, I attack the person throngn 
the work , in the other case, I defend the honor of the wr- 
son against the work. This is what the Age of Ji«uon docs, 
and consequently the charge m the indictment is sopbisti 
cally stated. Every ono will admit, that if the Bibloho nd 
the word of God, wo err iq bellovum it to bo his word, and 
ought not to bohovo it Certainly, then, tho gronnd the pro- 
secution should take, would b© to prove that tho Biblo is in 
fact what it is called. But this the prosecution has not done, 
and cannot do. 

In all cases tho prior fact most bo proved, before Uio sub- 
sequent facts can bo admitted in evidence. In a prowntion 
for adultery, tho fact of mamago, which Is tho prior fact, 
must bo prored, beforo tho facts to prove adultory can bo ro* 
colTcd If iho fact of morrlago cannot bo proved adultery 
cannot l^o proved , and if tlio prosecution cannot prore ll>o 
unde to l>c the word of God, tho charge of bla«pbcmT is 
Ti4 onaiy and groundlc-^. 

In Turltrr th**/ might prove, if tho caw happened, that a 
cxrtam book was bougbl of a certain liookwllcr, and that 
llie ^aiJ book wu written against tho Koran In Spain and 
Portugal thor might prove, tlial a certain book was Imuglit 
of a certain l>ook and that the said book was written 
agalni tb»* infallibjbtv of thr Pot«' Lnd^'r tlio anrl^nl 
mvtlK lugT tln^T might bavi |rovc*l that a certain writing 
war I n^ht nf a rrrtaln n ard tha tli^ ^xi! writing 
t wni f-i ■gains* tlic Ih'Iio'’ i ' a plaraliiv o'” gxi>l» and la 
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the support of the behef of one U^oh- oocrates was con 
4einiiea for a work of this kind. 

All these are hut subsequent facts, and amount to nothing, 
unless the piior facts be proved. The prior fact, with re- 
ject to the fii’st case, is, Is the Horan the word of God? 
With respect to the second, Is the infallibility of the P ope a 
truth ? W itli respect to the third. Is the belief of a plural- 
ity of gods a true behef? and in like manner with respect to 
the present prosecution, Is the book called the Bible the 
word of God? If the present prosecution prove no more 
than could be proved in any or ^ of these cases, it proves 
only as they do, or as an inquisition would prove ; and in 
this view ot the case, the prosecutors ought at le^t to leave 
off reviling that infernal institution, the inquisition. The 
prosecution, however, though it may injuie the individual, 
may promote the cause of truth? because the manner in 
which it has been conducted, appears a confession to the 
world, that there is no evidence to prove that the Bible is 
the word of God. On what authority then do we believe 
the many strange stories that the Bible tells of God. 

This prosecution has been canied on thi’oughthe medium 
of what is called a special jury, and the whole of a special 
jury is nommated by the master of the crown office. Mr. 
Erskme vaunts himself upon tibie bill he brought into parlia- 
ment with respect to trials, for what the government parly 
calls libels. But if in crown prosecutions, the master of the 


of the behef of one God. Socrates was con 


which the solicitor of each parly is to strike out twelve, Mr. 
Erskme’s bill is only vapour and smoke. The root of the 

S ievance lies in the manner of forming the jniy, and to this 
r Erskine’s bill applies no remedy. 

"When the tnal of WiUiamB came on, only eleven of the 
special imymen appeared, and the trial was adjourned. In 
eases wheie the whole number do not appear, it is customary 


eases wheie me whole number do not appear, it is customary 
to make, up the deficiency by taking jurymen from persons 
pmsent in court ^ This, in the law term, is called a Tales. 
’^y was not this done m this case ? Reason will suggest, 
that they did not choose to depend on a man accidentally 
taken. When the trial re-commenced, the whole of the 
special jmy appeared, and Wilhams was convicted ; it ia 
folly to contend a cause where the whole jury is nominated 
by one of the parties 1 will relate a recent case that ex- 
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plainB a j;reat deal wi& respect to special juries in crown 
proeecntioni. 

On the trial of Lambert and otberB^printen and proprie 
tors of the Momtn^ Ohrontde^ for a libel, a special jnry wns 
ftmc^ on the prayer of the Attome^General, who need to 
be called Dtabolxis or Kin^s Derfl. 

Only seren or mght of the q>eoTnl jury appeared, and the 
Attorney General not praying a ToZm, the trial stood orer 
to a fatnro day , when rt was tobe bronght on a second time, 
the Attorney Q^oral prayed for a new special jnry, bnt as 
this was not admialble, the original special jnry was sum 
moned* Only eight of them appeared, on winch the Attor 
ney General said, ^ As I canno^ on a second trial, hare a 
special jury, I wdl pray a Tal^s ” Four persons were then 
tahon the persona prcsent in court, and added to the 
eight special jurymen, lha jury wont out at two o’clock to 
consult on their rerdlct, and thejndge (Kenyon) understand 
Ing they were dindcd, and btm to be some tune in making 
up thdr mmds, retired from the oench, and wont home. At 
seven, the jury went, attended by an officer of the court, to 
the Judy’s house, and delivered a rerdlct, Gutl(y c^puh- 
htktfifffbui iffiih no moltaous tnUnXion ” Tbo Jnd^ said, 

I cannot Tfcord OiU vordtet iiunowrdid at aUT^ Tho 
jury withdrew, and alter sitting in consultation till five in 
the morning, brought in a rerdi^ Not GuD^ Would this 
have been tao case, had they boon all spodnl jurymen nomi 
nated by the ilaetcr of tho Orown*offico I Thislsoneoftho 
cases tmM ouAt to open tho eyes of people with respect to 
the manner of for min g special juries. 

On tho trial of Williams, tho Judge prevented tho counsel 
for the defendant proceeding in tho defence. Tho prosccu 
tion had selected a number of passaccs from tho Age of 
Reason, and inicrtcd tlicm In tho indictment. Tho defend 
Ing counsel was selecting other passages to show, that tlio 
pawages in the indictment were condurions drawn from 
premises, and unfairlv separated therefrom in the Indictment. 
^0 Judge said, A/* Aw meaning thert- 

br whether to let the counsr*! proceed In the defence or non 
and asked the jorr if llier wfwcd to hear tliopaMages read 
which tlie defending coonx*! had selected Ibe jnry said 
so, and tho defending counxl wa^ In consrqnence flleot. 
Mr Frsklno then, kabtalT like haring all the field to him 
sclC and no tnemr at hand, lai 1 aboni him mrot heroIcallT, 
and iljc jorr found the dcfnlantgoi/'’y I know not if ilr 
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Ei^kine ran out of court and liallooed, huzza for the Bible 
and the trial by juiy. 

Kobespierre caused a decree to be passed during the trial 
of Briflsot and others, that after a tri^ had lasted three days, 
(the 'frhole of which time, in the case of Brissot, was taken 
up by the prosecuting parlr^,) the judge should ask the ju^ 
(who were then a packed jury) if they were^ satisfied ? If 
the jury said tbs, the trial ended, and the juiy proceeded 
to give their verdict, without hearing the defence of the 
accused party. It needs no depth oi wisdom to make an 



is not a trial, according to Kenyon’s own explanation of 
law. 

On a late trial in London (Selthens versus Hoossman) on 
a policy of insurance, one of the jurymen, Mi*. Dunnage, 
after hearing one side of the ease, and without hearing the 
other side, got up and said, it was as legal a poUay of msfwr- 
amxie as ev&r was written. The Judge^ who was the same as 
presided on the trial of ‘Williams, rephed, tjwl it was a great 
misfortune whin any genU&man (f the jury makes up hit 
mvnd on a cause hefore it was finished, mr. Erskine, who in 
that cause was counsel for the defendant, (in this he was 
against the defendant,) cried out, %t %s worse than a misfor- 
tune., it is a fault. The Judge, in his address to the jury in 
Bu mmin g up the evidence, expatiated upon, and explained 
the parts which the law assigned to the counsel on each side, 
to the witnesses, and to the Judge, and saidj “ When cdl this 
was done., and not until then, it was the Imsiness of the jury 
to declare what the jusUoe of the case was / aaid that it was 
eofremely rash and myprudmt in amy man to draw a conclu- 
sion before all the premises were laid before thein^ upon which 
that GoncUtsion was to be grounded'^ According then to 
Kenyon’s own doctrine, the trial of Williams is an irregular 
trial, the verdict an irregular verdict, and as snch is not 
recordable 

As to special junes, thev are bnt modem j and were insti* 
tnted for the purpose of determining cases at law between 
merchants ; because, as the method of keeping merchants’ 
accounts differs from that of common tradesmen, and their 
ousmess, hy lying much in foreign hillB of exchange, insur* 
&c , IS of a different description to that of common 
toadesmen, it might happen that a common jury might not 
be competent to form a judgment The law that instituted 
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BpeoUl jiine£ makes it neoeaBary that the jtitotb he 
cMnis, or of the degree of Mvtres A special jury In Lon- 
don IS generally composed of merohante , and in the country, 
of men called country Bouiree, that is, fox hunterB, or men 
qualified to hunt foxea. Ihe one may decide very well imon 
a case of pounds, shilling and pence, or of the coimt!^ 
house and the other of Sie jockey-club or the chase. But 
who would not laugh, that because such men can decide such 
casee, they can also he jurors rqrtm theology Talk with 
some London merchants about scnpture, and thev wiH 
understand you mean scnpy ami tell you how much it ii 
worth at the Stock Exchange. Awk tnem about theology, 
and they will say they know of no snoh gentleman upon 
Change. Tell some country squires of the sun and moon 
standing still, the one on the top of a hUl and the other m a 
valley, and they will swear it is a he of one’s own rnakn^ 
Tell them that God Almighty ordered a mnn to make a ca£9 
and bake it with a t — d and eat it, and th^ will say it is 
one of Dean Swift’s blackguard sti^ee. them it is In 
the Bible, and they will lay a bowl of punch it is not, and 
leave it to the parson of the parish to decide. A mV also 
about theolcg^ and they will eey, they know of no such an 
one on the turf. An appeal to such juries serves to bring 
the Bible into more noioule than anything the author of 
the Ape of £eaeon has written, and the manner m which 
the tnal has been oonduotod shows, that the prosecutor dares 
not oome to the point, nor meet the defence of the defendant. 
But all other oases apart, on what ground of right, other- 
wise than on the ri^t assumed by an mquisition, do such 
proeecutiona stand 1 Religion is a private affair between 
every man and his Maker, and no tribunal or third party has 
a n^t to mterfere between them. It is not properly a thing 
of this vrorldj it is only practised in thiw world , but its 
object 18 m a lutnro world, and it is no otherwise an object 
of just laws, than for the purpose of proteotmg the equal 
nguts of all, however various their b eh els may be. ;^ono man 
choose to b^ore the book caHod the Bible to be the word of 
God, and another, from the convinced Idea of the purity and 
perfection of God. compared with the contradictions the book 
contains— from tno laknnonanesa of some of its stones, like 
that of Lot getting drunk and debauching hiatwOdan^ters, 
which is not spoken of as a onme, and lor which the most 
absurd apologfoe aro made — from the immorahty of aome of 
its precepts, Bke that of showing no mercy — and from the 
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total want of evidence on tlie case, tliinks lie ongbt not to 
believe it to be the word of God, each of tbem has an e(j^nal 
right ; and if tbe one bas tbe right to give bis reasons for 
believing it to be so, tbe other has an equal right to give bis 
reasons for bebeving tbe contrary. Any thing that goes 
beyond this rule is an inquisition. Mr. Erskine talks of bis 
moral education ; Mi'. Er^ne is very little acquainted witb 
theological subjects, if bo does not know there is such a 
tlimg as a sincci'c and religioxts belief that tbe Bible is not 
the word of God. This is my belief; it is the belief of 
thousands far more learned than Mr. Erskine ; and it is a 
bebef that is every day increasing. It is not infidebty, as^ Mr. 
Erskine profanely and abusively calls it; it is tbe direct 
reverse ot inddebty. It is a I)Oor religious belief, founded 
on tbfe idea of the perfection of tbe Creator. If the Bible 
be tbe word of God, it needs not tbe wretched aid of prose- 
cutions to support it ; and yon might with as much pro;^ety, 
make a law to protect tbe sunshine, as to protect the Bible, 
if the Bible, like tbe sun, be tbe work of God. IVe see that 
God takes good care of tbe Creation he bas made. He suffers 
no part of it to be extinguished : and be will take the same care 
of bis word, if be ever gan^e one. But men ought to be reveren- 
tially careful and suspicious bow they ascribe books to him 
as bis wm'd^ which from this confused condition would dis- 
honor a common scribbler, and against which there is abun> 
dant evidence, and every cause to suspect imposition. Leave 
then the Bible to itself. God will take care of it if be bas 
anything to do with it, as be takes care of the sun and tbe 
moon, v^cb need not your laws for their better protection. 
As the two instances I have produced, in tlie beginning of 
this letter, from the book of Genesis, the one respecting tbe 
account called the Mosaic account of the Creation, the other 
of the Elood, sufficiently show the necessity of examining 
tile Bible, in order to ascertain what degree of evidence 
there is for receiving or rejecting it as a sacred book ; 
I shall not add more upon that subject ; but in order 
to show Mr Erskine that there are religions establish- 
ments for public worship which make no profession of 
faith of the books called holy scriptures, nor admit of 
prmsts, I will conclude with an account of a society late- 
hi Paris, and now very rapidly extending itself, 
takes the name of Theophilantropes, which 
would be rendered in English by the word Theophilan- 
thropists, compounded oi^tbree Greek words, signifying 
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Goi Love, and Kan. The explanation given to thli word 
is, Zotert God and Maix^ or Adorfra qf God and Fnend* 
of Many aaoratenn de Dien et amia dee hommee. The eo- 
oie^ propoeee to publleh each year a volmne, the dnt 
Tohnne is jnet pnhUflhed, entitled 


B3CLIGIOTJB TKAB OF THE THEOPHTLAITI'H HOPIBIB ; 


AiKixiti or eoD, jum TxmM or xm. 

Being a coHeotion of the doconnee, leotnree, hjmni, and 
eantldea for all the reUglone and moral feetiv^ of the 
Theophllanthropleta during the oonne of the vea^ -^diether 
in their pnblio temple* or in their private mmliiea, pnb- 
Hihed by the antiior of the hfannal w the Theophflaiithrt^ 
pdsta. 

Hie vohnne of thia year, whi^ la the first, eon tain* fll4 
pagM dnodoctmo. 

^e following Is the table of oontents — > 

L Precise Mstory of the Hiaophilanthropista. 

9 Bzeroises oonnnon to all the festivals. 

8 Hymn, Ha I, God of whom the nniveree speaha. 

<4. DWnxne npon the enstenoe of God. 

5 IL The heavens Instrnot the earth. 

6 Precepts of wisdom, extracted from the book of the Ada 

ratenrs. 

7 Canticle, Ho IIL God Creator, son! of nature. 

8. Extracts from divers moralists, i^Km the natnre of God, 
and npon t he p hyrioal proo& of his nrfiitffnnA. 

9 Oantide, Ho Iv Let us bless at onr waiting the God 

who rfves ns light 

10 hloral thoug^ extracted from the Bible. 

IL Hymn, Ha V Father of the nniversa 

19 Contemplation of nature on the first days of the spring 
18 Ode, Ha VL Lord in thy adorable. 

14. Extracts from the moral thoughts of Ooni^ui, 

16 Oantide in praise of actions, and thanks for the works of 
the creatioiL 

16 Oontinnatio n fro m the moral thonghts of Oonfrxdni. 

17 Hymn, Ho VlL AH the univerBO is fbH of thy magnL 

fioence. 

18. Extracts from an andent sage of India npon the duties 
«f families. 
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19. Upon the spring. 

20. Moral thonghts of divers Chinese authors. 

21. Canticle, Iso. VIH Eveiy thing celebrates the gloiy 

of the eternal. 

22. Continuation of the moral thoughts of Chinese authors, 

23. Invocation for the countiy. 

21 Extracts from the moral thoughts of Theognis. 

26. Invocation, Creator of man. 

26 Ode, No. IX. Upon Death. 

27. Extracts from the book of the M[oral Dniversal, upon 

happiness. 

28. Ode, No. X Supreme Author of Nature. 


INTRODUCTION. 


WTrturo 

PBEOISB HISTORY OF THE THEOPHILANTHBOPI8T8. 

‘‘Towards the month of Yendimiaire, of the year 6, (Sept. 
1796,) there a^eared at Paris, a small work, entitled, 
Manual of the Theoanth^ophiles, since called, for the sake 
of easier pronunciation, Theophilantropes, (Theophilanthro- 
pist^ published by C-- — . 

“ The worship set forth in this Manual, of which the origin 
is from the beginning of the world, was thei^rofessed oy 
some families in the suence of domestic life. Rut no sooner 
was the Manual published, that some persons, respectable 
for their knowledge and their manners, saw, in the forma- 
tion of a socie^ open to the public, an easy method of 
spreadmg moral religion, and of leading by degrees great 
numbers to the knowledge thereof, who appear to have for- 
gotten it. This consideration ought of its^ not to leave in- 
different those persons who know that morality and religion, 
which is the most solid support thereof, are necessary to the 
mamtenance of society, as wdl as to the happiness of the 
individual. These considerations determined the families 
of the Theophilanthropists to unite publicly for the exercise 
of their worship. 

« yjjQ opened in the month of 

Nivose, year 6, (Jan. 1797,) in the street Dennis, No. 
corner of Lombard-street. The care of conducting thig 
society was undertaken by five fathers of families. They 
adopted the Manual of the Theophilanthropists. They 
agreed to hold then’ days of public worship on the days coiv 
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reepondlAg to StmdAjiL bnt without Tnftting this a hindrance 
to other Bodebee to ohooee such other daj as thou^it 
jnore conyonient. Soon after this, more socdetiee were 
opene(L of which some celebrate on the decadi, (tenth dav,^ 
and otheie on the Sunday it was also reeolv^ that ue 
committee should meet one hour each week for the purpose 
of preparing or prrftTnmTng the discourses and lectures pro- 
posed for the next general assembly That the general 
assemblies should be called Petes (f^rals) rehmous and 
moraL That thoee fbstiTals should be conducted m pr^nci 
pie and form, in a manner, as not to be considered as the 
feetivalB of an exohisiTe worship ; and that in. recalling those 
who mi^t not be attached to any parbonlar worship, those 
feetirals might also be attended as moral ezeroieee by disd 
pies of erorr sect, and consequently aroid, by scmpnloui 
care, every tnmg tnat mi^t make the society appear under 
the name of a sect. The society adopts neither rxgldt nor 
pneathood^ abd it will never lose sight of the resolution 
not to advance any thmg as a society, inconvenient to any 
sect or sects, m any tone or country, and under any govern- 
ment. 

^ It win he seen, that it is so mnoh the more easy fbr ths 
society to keep within this mrcle, because, that the dogmas 
of the Theopmlanthrcmists aiu ^ose upon which all the sects 
have aneed, that their mmal Is that upon which there has 
never oeon the lesst HiflftAnt , and that the name they have 
ta k en , expreeses the double end of all the soots, that of leo^ 
ing to the adoration qf Qod and lore qf masu 

* The Theophilanthropists do not o^ themselves the dia- 
ries of such or such s man- They avail themsolvos of the 
wise precepts that have been tranamitted by writers of all 
countries mid in aH ages. The reader will find in the dis- 
conrsee, lectures, hymns, and canticles, which the Theqphi 
lantliropists have aoopt^ for their reli^ons and moral feeti 
vala, and which they present under the title of Annee Bo- 
ligieuBO. ertraots from moralists, ancient and modem, 
divested of maxims too severe, or too loosely conceived, 
or contrary to piety, whether towards God or towards 
mam” 

Next follow the dogmas of the Theophflanthropiffta, or 
things they profess to believe. These are but two^ and are 
thus oipres^, lea Theophilantropea croteni a VextaUnoe da 
Duu, et a rimmortahia da Fame Hie Thcopliflantiimplsti 
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belieye in the existence of God, and the immortality of the 
Bonl. 

The Manual of the Theophilanthropists, a small volume of 
sixty pages, duodecimc, is published separat^y, as is also 
their catechism, which is of the same size. Tne principles 
of the Theophilanthrmists are the same as those publisned 
in the first part of the Agn of Reason in 1793, and in the 
second part, in 1795. The Theophilanthropists, as a society, 
are silent upon all the things they do not profess to believe, 
as the saoredness of the books called the Bible, &c. &e. 
Ihey profess the immortality of the soul, but they are silent 
on the immortality of the body, or that which the church 
calls the resurrection. The auuior of the Age of Reason 
mvea reasons for every thing he disbdi&oes, as well as for 
mose he believes ^ and where this cannot be done with 
safety, the government is a despotism, and the church an 
inquisition. 

It is more than three years since the first part of the Age 
of Reason was pubtished, and more than a year and a half 
since the publication of the second part : the bishop of Liam 
daff undertook to write an answer to the second part j and 
it was not until after it was known that the author of the 
Age of Reason would reply to the bishop, that the prosecu- 
tion against the book was set on foot ; and which is said to 
be carried on by some cler^ of the English church If the 
bishop is one of them, ana the object oe to prevent an ex- 
posure of the numerous and gross errors he has committed 
m his worl^ (and which he wrote when report said that 
Thomas Paine was dead,) it is a confession that he feels the 
weakness of his cause, and finds himself unable to maintain, 
it In this case he has given me a triumph I did not seek^ 

and Mr. Erskine, the herald of the prosecution, has pro- 
claimed it. ^ : r 


Thohas PjJonB. 
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Ai a fi^eat deal is said in the Kerr Teetamezit shout 
dreaiDB, n is first neeesasiy to explain the nstnre of a dream, 
and to show hy what o p^ tlon dr the mind a dream la pro* 
dnced during Bleep When this is imderstood we ahall be 
better enabled to judge whether any relianee-oan be plaoed 
trpon them , and^conseqnenily, wnethar the Beveral Hiat- 
ts in the New Teetament r^ted of dreams deeerye the 
oredit which the wntera of that booh and priests and oom* 
mentators aaoribe to them. 

In order to understand the natnre of dreams, or of that 
which pasaee m ideal yision during a state of ele^ it is first 
neoessaiy to understand the oompodtion and deoompoeitioai 
of the human mind. 

Ihe three great tacoltiee of the mind are mAOiHAXicar, 
rtTDcaiEaT and ueuobt Evg^ action of the mmd oomea 
under one or the other of these iacultiee. Li a state of 
wakcfolnesa, as in the day-time, these three faoultiee are all 
aotive , hut that is seldom the case in sleep, and nerer per- 
fectly and this is the cause that our drea^ ore not so reg^ 
ular and rational as our waldng thoughts. 

The seat of that coHeotlon of" powere orfiwjultieSjthatocfli 
stitute what is called the Tnmdj is in the brain. There is 
not, and cannot be, any visible demonstration of this Ann 
tomically, but acddents happening to living pcirBona, show 
it to he so. An iiymy done to tlm^raln by a Jj ac tor e of ^e 
skull, win Bomethnee change a wise man into a oHldiBhidiot 
a heiiig without a roini^But so careful has nature been of 
that sandwn sandcrum of Tnan^ the brain, Uiat of all the 
external accidents to which humanity is subject, thin happens 
the most seldom. But we often see it happening by long 
and habitual intemperance. 

'Whether those three faculties occupy disUnot apartments 
of Uio brain, is known o nly to that Almighty power that 
fbrmed and organized it. no can see the e^eunal efiects 
of mnsoular motion in all the mcmhors of the bo^, though 
its tTio&tZtf, or first znoring cause, is unknown to 
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Out, external motionfi are sometimes tlie effect of in- 
and sometimes not. If we are sitting and intend to 
rise, or standing and intend to set, or to walk, the limbs 
obey that intention as if tbey beard the order ^ven. Bbt 
we make aibonsand motions every day^, and that as well 
waldng as sleeping, that have no prior intention to direct 
them. Each member acts as if it had a will or mind of its 
own. Man governs the whole when he pleases to govern, 
bnt in the interims the several parts, like little snbnrbs, gov- 
ern themselves without consulting the sovereign. 

But all these motions, whatever be the generating cause, 
are external and visible. But with reject to the brain, no 
ocu^T observation can be made upon it. All is mysteiy ; 
all is darkness in that womb of thought. 

* Whether the brain is a mass of matter in continual ,rest : 
whether it has a vibrating pulsative motion, or a heaving and 
falling motion, like matter in fermentation ; whether differ- 
ent parts of the hraia have different motions according to the 
faculty that is employed, belt the imagination, the jnogment, 
or the memor)^, man knows nothing of it He knows not the 
cause of his own wit His own brain conceals it from him. 

Comparing invisible by visible things, as metaphysical 
ean sometimes be compared to physical things, the opera- 
tions of those distinct and seveial faculties have some 


resemblance to the mechanism of a watch. The main spiing 
which puts all in motion, coirespondsto the imagination . 
the pendulum or balance, which collects and regulates 
that motion, corresponds to the judgment . and the hand 
and dial, like the memory, records the operations. 

How in proportion as these several faculties sleep, slum 
her, or keep awake, durmg the continuance of a dream, in 
that proportion the dream will be reasonable or fimitic, re^ 
membered or forgotten. 

^ If there is any faculty m mental man that never sleeps, it 
18 that volatile thing the imagination : the case is different 
with judgment and memory. The sedate and sober con 
fltitution of the judgment easily disposes it to rest ; and as 
te the memory, it records in silence, and is active oi^y when 
It iB called upon. 

That the judgment soon goes to sleep may be perceived by 
our Bometimes beginning to dream before we are fcilly asleep 
ouraelves. Some random thought runs in the mind, and we 
. were, into recollection that we are dreaming be- 
tween Bleeping and waking ° 
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At a ffreat deal Is said In Uie Kew Testamaot about 
draana, it is first necessary to ecrolaln tbe natnre of a dream, 
and to show by wbat o p^ tioa of the mfnd a dream is pro- 
duced during sleep tVlien this is imderstood we shall be 
better enabled to judge whedier any reliance can be placed 
upon them , andT consequently, wnether the seyeral mat- 
ters in the New Testament rioted of dreams deserve the 
credit which the writers of that book and priests and oom* 
mentators asaribe to them 

In order to understand the nature of dreams, or of that 
which passes in ideal yisian during a state of sleep, H is first 
neoess^ to understand the oomp^tlon and deoompositioai 
of the human mind. 

He three great flacultios of the mind are hootatiot, 
iTmMXifEBnr and hxicobt Bvery action of the mind oomef 
under one or the other of these faculties. In a state of 
walcefblncss, as m the day time, these three fSacultles are all 
aotiye , bat that is seldom the case in sleep, and neryer per^ 
fectly and this is the cause that our dreams are not so reg^ 
nlar and rational as our waking thou^ts. 

The seat of that collection ol powers or faculties, that con- 
stitute what Is called the mind, is in the brain. There Is 
not, and cannot bo, any visible demonstration of this ana 
tomically, but aeddents Ti app nning to liying persons, show 
It to be BO An injury done to^ebrain by a fracture of the 
skull, win sometimes change a wise man into achlldiBhidiot 
a being without a mind. But so carcfol has natnre been of 
that eanctwn sanetcrum of mim, the brain, that of all the 
external accidents to which hum^ty is subject, thin ham>ens 
the most seldom. But we often see It happening by long 
and habitual intemperance. 

*Whether those three faculties occupy distinct apartments 
of tile brain, is known o nly to that Almighty power that 
fonned and organised it. Wo can see the eternal efiects 
of muscular motion in all the members of the bo^, though 
iti jpnmvm mdbiUt or first moving cause, is unlmown to 
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man* Our external motiona are sometimes the effect of in- 
tention, and sometimes not. If 'we are sitting and intend to 
rifle, or standing and intend to set, or to walk, the limbs 
obey that intention as if they heard the order nven. But 
we make a thousand motions eveiy da^, and^ that as well 
waking as sleeping, that have no prior intention to dii^t 
them. Each member acts as if it had a will or mind of its 
own. Man governs the whole when he pleases to govern, 
but in the interims the several parts, like little suburbs, gov- 
ern themselves without conflultmg the sovereign. 

But all these motionfl, whatever be the generating ^ufle, 
are external and visible. But with respect to the hrain, no 
■ocular observation can be made npon it. All is mystery ; 
^ is darkness in that womb of thought. 

’ "Whether the brain is a mass of matter in continnal rest : 
whether it has a vibrating pulsative motion, or a heaving and 
falling motion, like matter in fermentation ; whether differ- 
ent parts of the hrain have different motions according to the 
faculty that is employed, he if the imagination, the judgment, 
or the memory, man knows nothing of it He knows not the 
cause of his own wit His own brain conceals it from him. 

Comparing invisible by visible things, as metaphysical 
can sometimes be compared to physical things, the opera- 
tions of those distinct and seveial faculties have some 
resemblance to the mechanism of a watch. The mam sprmg 
which puts all in motion, coiiesponds to the imagination . 
the pendulum or balance, which collects and regulates 
that motion, corresponds to the judgment . and the hand 
and dial, like the memory, records the operations. 

jN'ow in proportion as these several faculties sleep, slum 
her, or keep awake, durmg the continuance of a dream, in 
that proportion the dream will he reasonable or frantic, re 
memhered or forgotten. 

^ K there is any faculty m mental man that never d.e^s, it 
IS that volatile thing the imagination : the case is different 
with jud^ent and memory. The sedate and sober con 
fltitution of the Judgment easily disposes it to rest j and as 
to the memory, it records in silence, and is active o:^y when 
it IB called upon. 

That the judgment soon goes to sleep may he perceived by 
■our sometimes beginning to dream before we are folly asleep 
omselves. Some random thonght mns in the mind, and we 
^rt, as it were, into recollection that we are dreaming be- 
tween sleeping and waking ° 
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If the judgment ileepe whUst the imagination Iceept 
awahe, the dream ‘will be a riotous assemblage of miMhapen 
imaga and ranting ideas, and the more aotire the imagma* 
tioniB, the wilder Sie drtam will be. He moat inconaiitent 
and the most impossible things will appear right . because 
that faculty, whose province it Is to he^ order, is in a state 
of absence. He master of the school is gone ont, and the 


boys are m an uproar 

If the memory rieepe, we shall have no other knowledge 
of the dream than that we haTO dreamt, without knowing 
what it ‘was about. In this case it is sensaticm, rather than 
recoUectionj that acta. The dream has given ns some sense 
of pam or trouble, and we feel it as a hurt, rather than 
remember It as a ‘vijsian. 

memory only shimbera, ‘we shall have a faint remem- 
brance of &e dream, and after a few minntee it will some 
times happen that the prind^ passages of the dream ‘will 
oocnr to ns more fully He oanse of this is, that the 
memory will sometimes continue slumbering or sleeping 
after ‘we are awake ombres, and that so fully, that it may, 
and sometimes does happen that we do not immediately 
recollect where wo are, nor what we have beeai about, or 
have to do But when the memory starts into 'wakefulnees, 
it bnn^ the knowledge of these things back upon us, like a 
flood <n light, and sometimes the dream ‘with it 

But the oorious droumstances of the mind in a state 


of dream, is the power it has to become the agent of every 
person, character and thing, of which it dreams. It carries 
on conversation ‘with sereraL mVw queetions, hears answers, 
and receives Infonnabou, anri it acts all these parts 


But however -vanous and eccentric the imaginatian may 
be in the creation of images and ideas, it cannot supply the 
plaoe of memory, ‘with respect to things that are forgotten 
when we are a'mike. For example, if ■wo have forgotten the 
name of a person, and dream or seeing him and wShng Mm 
his name, he cannot tell it, for it is ourselves asking our 
selves the question. 

But though the imagination cannot suproly the place of 
real memory, it has we "wild faculty of counterfdtiM 
memory It dreams of persons it never know, and talH with 
them as if it remembered them as old acquaintances. It 
rdates drcnmatanccs that novtir happened, and tolls them 
as if they had happened. It goes to places that never ex 
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iited, and knows wliere all the streets and houses are, as if it 
hSbeen there before. The scenes^ it creates often appew* m 
scenes remembered. It will sometimes act a dream withm 
a dream, and, in the delusion of dreaming, tell a dream it 
never dreamed, and tell it as if it was from memoiy. It may 
also be remarked, that the imagination in a dream, has no 
idea of time, as tz?ne. It counts only by circumstances ; and 
if a succession of circumstances pass in a dream that would 
require a CTeat length of time to accomplish them, it will 
appear to me dreamer that a length of tune equal thereto 
has passed also. 

this is the state of the mind in dream, it may rationally 
be said that every person is mad once in twenty-four hours, 
for were he to act m the day as he dreams in the night, he 
would be confined for a lunatic. In a state of waketulness, 
those three faculties being all alive, and acting in nnion, 
constitute the rational man. In dreams it is otherwise, and, 
therefore, that state which is called insanity, appears to he 
no other than a disunion of those faculties, and a cessation 
of the judgment during wakefulness, that we so often ex- 
perience during sleep ; and idiotcy, into which some per- 
sons have fallen, is that cessation of all the faculties of wmch 
we can he sensible when we happen to wake before our 
memory. 

In this view of the mind how absurd it is to place reli- 
ance upon dreams, and how much more absurd to make 
them a foundation for religion; yet the belief that Jesus 
Ohrist is the Son of God, begotten by the Holy Ghost, a be- 
iug never heard of before, stands on the story of an old 
man’s dream. “ And 'behold the angel of the Lord appeared 
to Joseph m a dream^ saying^ Joseph^ thou son of Da/o&.feaT 
not thou to^ take imto tJm Mary thy wife^ for that which is 
conceived im, her is of the Holy Ghost ” — ^Matt, chan. i. verse 
20 


-AAer this we have the childish stories of three or four 
other dreams ? about J oseph going into Egypt ; abont his 
coming hack again ; about this, and about that, and this 
story of ^eams has thrown Europe into a dream for more 
than a thousand years All the efforts that nature, reason, 
ana conscience have made to awaken man from it, have 
been ascribed by priestcraft and superstition to the workincB 
oi toe de^, and had it not been for the American revoln- 
lution, which, by establishing the ummefTsal rtqht of con^ 
science, first opened the way to free discussion, and tor the 
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French rerolution -which followed, thia religion of dreami 
had continued to he preached, and that after it had ceaaed 
to be beheved, Thoee who preached it and did not behere 
It, Btin beheved the delusion necessary They were not bold 
enough to be honeet, nor honeet enoi^ to be bold* 

[Every new religion, like a new pi^j requires a new ap- 
paratuB of dresses and maohinoy, to nt the new charactera 
it creates. The story of Christ m the Kew Testament bnngB 
a new being upon the stage, which it calls the Holy Ghost , 
and the story of Abraham, the father of the Jews, m the 
Old Testament, mvea existence to a new order of beings it 
calls Angela. — Kiere -was no Holy Ghost before the tune of 
Ohnst, nor Angels before the time of Abraham. — W e hear 
nothing of theae -winged gentlemen, till more than two 
thousand yea^B^ according to the Bible chronoloCTj from the 
time they say the heavens, the earth, and all merein were 
made — Aft^ this, they hop abont as thick as birds in a 
^ve , — The first we hear ot^ pays hia addresses to Hagar m 
the -wilderness , then three of them -visit Sarah , another 
wrestles a fall with Jacob , and these birds of passage bav 
mg found their way to earth and back, are continually 
coming and going They eat and dnnk, and np again to 
heaven. — THiat they do -with the food they carrv away, 
the Bible does not tell us. — ^Perhaps they do as the biTGS 
do * * r- 

One would think that a system loaded -with such grots 
and -vulgar absurdities as serroture religion is, could never 
have obtained credit , yet we naye seen what priestcraft and 
fanaticism could do, and credulity behove. 

From angds in old Testament we got to prophets, to 
witches, to seers of -nsions, and dreamers of dreams, and 
sometimes -wo are told, as m 1 Sam. chap lx. ver 15, that 
God whispers In the ear — At othor tunes -we are not told 
how the impulse was given, or whether sleeping or waku^ 
— ^In 2 Bam. chap x:riv -ver 1, it Is said, aoatn tM 

anger qf thd Lord vxu hxs^dUd ag<nnei lerad^ and ns jTioved 
David agaxnei them to soy. Oo,nv7nber Israel and Judah .” — 
And in 1 Ohro. chap xzL ver 1, when the same story is 
again rolateA it is said, “an/f Satanetoodup against Isrady 
and moved JDavid to number Israd ” 

■Whether this -was done sleeping or waking, -wo are not 
told, but it seems that Da-vid, whom they call a man after 
God’s own heart,” did not know by what spirit ho -was 
moved and ns to the men called inspired penmen they 
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*«©e BO weU &hout the matter, that in one ^7 

Sat it ws God, and in the other tot it was to 
The idea that writere of to Old Testament had of God 
was hoisteronB, contemptible, and vulgar,-— They make him 
to Mars of the Jews, ^e fighting God o^rael, to coiqnr- 
ing God of toir Priests and Prophete.— They teU as many 
tolea of him as the Greeks told of Hercnles. * * 

They make their God to say e^tingly, ^‘ZwUl get tm 
honour v^on Ph/i/raoh and wpon hie Sost^ v^on hts CJiarwi^ 
o/nd upon his SorsemenP — ^And that he may keep his'wom, 
they make’ him set a trap in the Ped Sea, in the dead of the 
night, for Pharaoh, his host, and his horses, and drown thojm 
asa rat-catcher wonld do so many rats — Great honour in- 
deed 1 the story of Jack to mant-killer is better told I 
They pit him against the Egyptian magicians to comnre 
with the three first essays are a dead, match — Each 
party turns his rod into a seipent, the rivers into blood, ^d 
creates frogs ; but upon the murtih, the God of the Israelites 
obtains the laurel, he covers them all over with lice I — The 
Egyptian magicians cannot do the same, and this lousy 
tnnmph proclaims the victory I 
They make their God to fain fire and brimstone upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and belch fire and smoke upon monnt 
Sinai, as if he was the Pluto of to lower regions. They 
make him salt np Lot’s wife like pickled pork ; they 
make him pass hke Shakspeare’s Queen Mab into the 
brain of , their priests, piophets, and prophetesses, and 
tickle them into di earns, and after making him plaj' all 
kind of tricks they confound him with Satan, and leave 
us at a loss to know what God they meant] 

THs M the descriptive God of to Old Testament ; and as 
to the Pew, though the authors of it have varied the scene, 
tn^ nave contmued the vulgarity. 

Is m^ ever to be the dupe of priestcraft, the slave of 
raperetarion ? he never to have just ideas of his Creator ? 
it M better not to beheve there is a God, than to believe of 
anm. we boWd the mighty universe that 

contemplation into the eternity 
space, fflled with nmumerable orbs, revolving in eternal 

profan^ called the word of God, appear to 
ordCT^tW stupendous wisdom and unerring 

Shnfl ^ throughout this wondroiS 

e, and call us to reflectiou, to shame the Bible 
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The God of etemi^ and of ell tliet ii real, u not the God of 
paeamff dreama, anrl ehadowB of man’s fmuginatinTi 1 TTia 
God of truth is not the God of fable , the behef of a God 


be^tten and a Gh>d cmcifled, is a God bla^hemed u 

makmga profane use of reason.]* 

I fih£d conclude this Esbst on Dreams 'with the two hist 
yerses of the 84th chapter of Eooleriarticufl, one of the boohs 
of the ApocTypha, 

The %ypee <^a man void <^wider6iand*nff ore va*n and 
foite* ana dreama imfoM — WhoaoreaardeiJidreamau 
like Mm that eatcheth of a ahadoio^ widfduowth qfler the 
midT 


A LETTEE 

eaiH U Jjr airBWKR TO A VBIBin) OH THX FUBUOATTOOI OT 

THE AGE OE EEASOM 


Pato, iTtqr If, 1707 

Ih your letter of the 30th of March, you gare me 
sererm ^otaUona from the Bible ■which you call the 
\oord qf Chd^ to show me that my opinions on religion 
are ■wrong and I oould give you as many from the same 
book, to show that yours are not right oonsequently, 
then, the Bible decides nothing because it decides any 
■w^ and eraiy way, one chooses to make it 
Bat by what autuon^ do you nail the Bible the loord 
Ood ? for this IS the ist point to be settled. It is not 
Tonr calling it so that makes it so any more than the 
Mahometans calling the Koran the toorrt qf Ood makes 
the Koran to be sa The Popish Oouncilfl of Nice and 
Laodioeo, abont 860 years after the time that the person 

* Ur PaliM tiiatt hAT* beta to ab Dl bojBOor wbeo bt wrot« tb« ptwin 
ioclowS to crotcbftt, con a a ea da g At pAgelSli tod probAbljoa rAtievtog It, 
Asd d lA COTBttng ezeeptlooAble oiaMA, was Iaaae«d to rdrct tbt wbolo, as B 
does sot Appnr In tbs odIUoQ pobllsbod bj blis d C. Bat bArliie obtAtaed tlw 
orlgUnl in tbs l^nd writing u Ur P sod desialng sotos of tbs rsourics 
vorihy ofbsiBff pmnrrsd, i bsTs thought proper to rsstors the pissAgs, with 
tbs cicsplloB oT the ebJtcttoQAbls pzrtiu— ^troA. 
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TindiotiTO being, makiiig a world, and then drowning it, 
afterwardfl repontmg of what he had done, and promising 
not to do BO agam. Sottmg ono nation to cnt the throa^ of 
another, and stopping the course of the snn till the bnbmeij 
ahonld be done. But the woris of God, in the Creation, 
preach to na another doctnne. In that vait vohime we 
KQ nothing to give na the idea of a changeable, passionate, 
■yindictlvo GM, every thing we there h^ld impreasee ns 
with a contra A idea, that of nnehangeableneas and of 
eternal order, harmony, and goodness, lio sun and 
teasons retnm at thedr appoints time, and every thi^ in 
the Creation proclaim* that God is nnchangeable. liow, 
■which am I to behove^^a book that any imposEor may make, 
and call the vxrrdcf God^ or the Creation itself whfcdi none 
but an Almi^^ ftiwer conld make ! for the Bible says one 
thing, and the Gteation saya the contrary The Bible repre- 
lents God with all thepasaiona of a mortal, and the Creation 
proclaims him -with all the attribntee of a God. 

It is from the Bible that man hat leaned omelty, r^m& 
and mnrder , for the belief of a cmel God makes a cmd 
man. Tbfii-. blood-thirsty man, called the pnmhet SamneL 
makes God to say, (1 Sam. chap rv ver Sj) '^ow go and 
smite Amalek, and ntterly destroy all that they have, and 
f/xtre (hem n(k but sJay both man onci wman, tJifant and 
suckitng, o® anti «heep camd and ass 

That Samuel or some other impostor, might say this, is 
what, at this distance of time, can neither be proved nor 
disproved, huti in my opmiom it is blasphemy to eay, or to 
bellove, that God eaid It. All onr ideas of the inatice and 
goodness of God revolt at the impious cruelty ot the Bible. 
It IS not a God, jjnst and good, but a deviL under the name 
of God, that the Bible describes. 

What makes this pretended order to destroy the Amal^ 
fates appear the -worso, is the reason given for it. The 
Amalefat^ four hundred years before, according to the ae* 
count in Exodus, chap. 17, (but which has theappearance 
of fable from the magical account it gives of IToees holding 
up his hands,) had opposed the Iira^tea coming into 
c^try, Md this the Amalekites had a rirfittodo, because 
the :toolit<» the invaders, as the sSniarda were the 
inv^ers of Mexico , and this opposition by the Amalekita, 
at that Umf, is given as a reason, that the men, women, in- 
fants ^d sucklings, ah^ and oxen, camels and a«es, that 
were bom four hundred years afterwards, dionld bopnt to 
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death; and to complete the horror, Samuel he psredAgag, &e 
chief of the Amal^tes, in pieces, as you would hew a stick 
of wood. I will bestow a few observations on this case. 

In the first place, nobody knows who the author, or wri- 
ter, of the bodr of Samuel was, and, therefore, the fact it- 
self has no other proof than anonymous or hearsay evidence, 
which is no evidence at all. In the second place, this anony- 
mous book says, that this slaughter was done by the ea^es* 
comjmjid of God: but all our ideas of the justice and good- 
ness of God give the lie to the book, and as I never wm be- 
lieve any bo^ that ascribes crueliy and injustice to God, I, 
therefore, reject the Bible as unworthy of credit. 

As I have now given you my reasons for beheving that the 
Bible is not the word of God, and that it is a falsehood, I 


have a right to ask you your reasons for believmg the con- 
trary ; but I know you can give me none, except that you 
were educated to lel^e the and as the Turks give the 

same reason for believi^ the Koran, it is evident that edu- 
cation makes all the difference, and that reason and truth 
have nothing to do in the case. You believe in the Bible 
from the accident of birth, and the Tmks believe in the 
Koran from the same accident, and each calls the other imjU 
del . — ^But leaving the prejudice of education out of the case, 
the unprejudiced truth is, that all are infidels who believe 
falsely of Gnd, whether they draw their creed from the Bi- 
ble, or from the Koran, from the Old Testament or from the 
Kew. 


When you have examined the Bible with the attention 
that I have done, (for I do not think you know much about 
it,) hnd permit yourself to have J^nst ideas of God, you will 
most probably believe as I do. But I wish you to know that 
this answer to your letter is not written for the purpose of 
changing yo^ opimon. It is written to satisfy you, and 
some other friends whom I esteem, that my disbelief of the 
Bible is founded on a pure and religious belief in God; for, 
in my opimon, the Bible is a gross libel against the justice 
and goodness of God, in almost every part of it. 


Thohab Baihb. 



OONTaADIOTOET DOOTfilKBS 


IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 

BETWEEN 

MATTHEW AND MARK 


Is the New Testament, Hark, ohap. xtL yer 16, It isuid 
“ He that beliereth and is haptlxed shall be sayed , he that 
belieyeth not bo danmed." Thin ia Tn^lrfag sidyation, 
or, in other words, the happmees of man after this Ufe, to 
depend entirelj on behenng, or on what OhnstiaDS oaQ 
faith* 

Bnt the 25th chapter of The Qot^ aoot>rd*ng to MaHhoio 
makes Jesus Ohnst to preach a direct oontrarj dootrine to 
Tha Ooopd aooording to Markf for it makee udyatacm, or 
the fato^ happmesB of man, to depend entWj on oood 
wrica f and uoee good worn are not wo^ done to Uod, 
for he needs them not, but good works done to Tnun. 

The passage referred to m Matthew is the Bcconnt there 
giren of what is called the last day, or the day of judgment, 
where the whole world is represent^ to be divided ii3o two 
parts, the righteous and tne rninghtflona, met^honoally 
oallea the thaaj} and the ffoata 

To the one part called the ri^teous, or the sheep, it says, 
** Come ye blessed of my &^er, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the beginning of the world — for I was 
an hanged and ye gave me meat — 1 was thirsty and ye 
gave me dnnk — I was a stranger and ye toot me in— Naked 
and ye clothed me— I was sick and ye visited mo— I was in 
prison and ye came unto me.” 

“ Then shall the nghtoons answer him, saying, Lord, wdien 
saw wo thee an hungered and fed thee, or thlr^ em gayo 
thee dnnk I When saw we thee a stronger and took theo 
in, or naked and clothed tbeef Or when saw we theo dok 
and in prison, and came unto thee I 
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“ And the king shall answer and say nnto them, v&nl/y 1 
so/y unto you^ i/n ds muoh ds ye have doTie it unto one of the 
least of these my hrethren^ ye home done it unto me 
Here is nothmg abont believing in Christ — ^nothing abont 
that phantom of the imagination called Faith. The works 
here spoken of, are works of humanity and benevolence, or, 
in other words, an endeavour to make God’s creation happy. 
Here is nothing about preaching and making long prayers, 
as if God must be dictated to by man ; nor about building 
churches and meetings, nor hirmg priests to pray and 
preach m them. Here is nothing about predestination, that 
lust which some men have for damning one another. Here 
is nothing about baptism, whether by ^rmkling or plung- 
mg, nor about any of those ceremonies for which the Christ- 
ian church has been fighting, persecuting, and burning each 
other, ever smce the Christian church began. 

If it be asked, why do not priests preadi the doctrine con 
tained in this chapter ? The answer is easy ; — ^they are not 
fond of practising it themselves. It does not answer for 
their trade They had rather get than give. Charity with 
them begins and ends at home. 

Had it been said. Come ye blessed^ ye ha/oe heen Uberal m 
payvng thejme^hers of the word, ye hme contributed largely 
towards building churches a/nd meeting-houses., there is not a 
hired priest in Christendom but would have thundered it 
continually in the ears of his congregation. But as it is 
altogether on good works done to men, the priests pass over 
it in silence, and they will abuse me for bringing it into 
notice. 


Thomas Paine. 



OOirXaADIOTOBT DOOTRINBS 


IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 

BETWBKN 

MATTHEW AND MARK 


IiT the New ToBtament, MaBc, olutp. rvl rer 16. It IsuM 
^Heth&t behereth and la baptued shall be Bayed, he that 
bellereth not ah all be damned** This ib Tnolrh^g i^yatiaD, 
or, in other words, the happmeas of maT^ after thla H&, to 
depend entirely on. beUerin^ or on what Ohnatlani oaH 
faitlL 

But the 25th chapter of Tha Oo9ptl (Mordtng to Mcsttke^ 
znakea Jem Qhriat to preach a direct oocntraiy dootrise to 
Thi Ootpd (xooordxng to Moth ^ for it TnalrM salymtioii, or 
the ibttLre happmeeB of man, to d(^»end entirely on good 
toorks f and mose good worira are not woits done to God, 
for he needa thnni not, bat good woria done to maiL. 

The passage referred to in Matthew ib the aocoont there 
giren of what is called the last day, or the day of jndgment, 
where the whole world is represent^ to be divided into two 
parts, the righteons and the annghteonj, meti^horioaHy 
called the ihoep ntnl the goat* 

To the one part called the nghtecoB, or the sheeps it says, 
“ Oome ye blessed of my father, mb m-ft the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the D^;inning of the world — for I was 
an hangoiw and ye gave me meat — 1 was thirsty and ye 
gave me dnnk — 1 was a stranger and ye took me in — ^Naked 
and ye clothed me — I was sick and ye yiaited me-~T was in 
prison and ye came onto me.” 

“ Hen shall the rightoous answer him, Baying, Lord, when 
Baw wo thee an hungered and fed thee, or thirsty a^ f»ye 
thee drink f When eaw we thee a stringer ana tooklhoo 
In, or naked and dothed thee I Or when eaw we thee dok 
and In prison, and came unto thoe I 
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“ And the Hug shall answer and say nnto them, 'oerH/y 1 
say wnio you^ i/n as much as ye have d<yae it u/nto one of the 
least of these my hrethren^ ye home dxme it unto me ” 

Here is nothing about believing in Ohnst — ^nothing about 
that phantom of the imagination called Faith. The works 
here spoken of, are works of humanity and benevolence, or, 
in other words, an endeavour to make God’s creation happy. 
Here is nothing about preaching and makmg long prayers, 
as if God must be dictated to by man ; nor about building 
churches and meetings, nor hiring priests to pray and 

f ireach m them. Here is nothing about predestination, that 
ust which some men have for damning one another. Here 
is nothing about baptism, whether by ^nnkling or plung- 
ing, nor about any of those ceremonies for which the Christ- 
ian church has been fighting, persecuting, and burning each 
other, ever smce the Ohnstian church began 
If it be asked, why do not priests preaSi the doctrine con ^ 
tained in this chapter ? The answer is easy ; — ^they are not 
fond of practising it themselves. It does not answer for 
their trade They had rather get than give. Chanty with 
them begins and ends at home. 

Had it been said, Chme ye hlessed, ye ha/ve been Ub&ral m 
paying t?ie preachers of the word, ye ha/oe contributed largely 
towards building churches cmd meeting-houses, there is not a 
hired priest in Christendom but would have thundered it 
continually in the ears of his congregation. But as it is 
altogether on good works done to men, the priests pass over 
it in silence, and they wiU abuse me for bringing it into 
notice. 


Thomas Paine. 



PRIVATE THOUGHTS 

ON A FUIDBE STATE 


I HA.TI aaidj in the first part of the Age of Reaeon, 

" J hoM for Kcqtptmsa afler that xhla hope ie com- 

fortable to in& and I pr e eu me not to to boTond the com- 
fortable Idea 01 bcm^ mth req>6ot to a mtnre state. 

I oonsider mjee^ m the hands of Oreator, and that he 
win dispoee of me after this life conalstantlj with hu jnstlce 
and gocKlneee. I leave all these mattarB to him, as mj 
Oreator and friend, and I hold it to be preenmption in man 
to make an artiole of &ith as to what me Oreator will do 
with na horeafrer 

I do not behere beoanse a man and a woman make a 
child, that it imposes on the Oreator the unavoidable obli 
gation of keeping the being so Tnajln^ In eternal existenoe 
Hereafrer R is m his power to do so. or not to do bo, and 
it is not m onr power to decide whioh ne will do 

The book call^ the New Testament, which I hold to ho 
fabnlons and have shown to he false, gives an account in 
the 25th chapter of Matthew, of what is there called the 
last day, or the day of judgment. Tie whole world^ accord 
ing to that aecoUn^ is dinded into two parts, the nghteons 
and the unrightooTia, flgorativoly called the sheep and the 
goats. They are then m reooivo thcdr sentence. Ib the 
one, figuratively called the sheep, it says, ^ Oome ye blessed 
of my bather, inherit the kinroom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the wcffld.*^ To the other, figuratively 
called the goats, it says, “ Bepart fivm me. ye omso^ into 
eveilasting fire, prepared for tno derll and Lis angels.” 

Now the ease is, &e world cannot bo thus di^od — the 
moral world, like the physical world, is composed of numer 
ons degrees of character, running ImperceptiDly the one Into 
the otlicr, in such a manner that no fixed point of UinsioD 
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<sMi be found in oitbcr. That point is no whore, or is ovary 
whore. Tho whole world mignt bo divided into two parte 
numerically, but not as to moral character ; and, theiefore, 
the metaphor of dividing them, as sheep and goaty can be 
divided, whoso difibronco is marked by their external liguro. 
is absurd. All sheep are still sheep; all goats are stm 
goats ; it is their physical nature to bo so. But one part of 
the world are not all good alike, nor the other part all 
wicked alike. There are some exceedingly good ; others 
exceedingly wicked. There is another description of men 
who cannot bo ranked with cither the one or the other — 
they belong neither to the sheep nor the goats. 

My own opinion is, that those whose lives have been spent 
in doing good, and endeavouring to make their fellow-mor- 
tals happy, for this is the only way in which wo can serve 
-God , ho hapj>y hereafter! and that the voiy wicked 
wiU meet with some pum'shment. This is my opmion. It 
is consistent with my idea of God’s justice, ana with the 
reason that God has given me. 

Thomas Paine. 


LETTER TO OAMLLE JORDAN, 

ONE OF THE OOUNOIL OP FIVE HUNDRED, 

OCCASIONED BY HIS REPORT ON THE PRIESTS, PDBLIO WOR- 
SHIP, AND THE BEI/B5. 


OmzEN Bepresbntative, 

As every thing in your report, relating to what you call 
worship, connects itself with the books called the Scriptures, 
I begin with a quotation therefirom. It may serve to give us 
^me idea of the fanciftil origin and fabrication of those 
l^ks.^ 2 Ohronicles, chap, xxxiv. ver. 14, &c. “ TTillriabj 
me priest, the nook of the law of the Lord given by 
^ses. And HilM ah, the priest, said to Shaphan, the scribe, 
1 have found the book of the law in the honse of the Lor^ 
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and HTTb fth delivered the book to Shaphan. And Rbaphan, 
the scribe, told the km^ (Joeiah,) sayii^, HiPriah, the pricat, 
hath |;iven me a book.” 

Thu pretended AntiTTig was about a thonsand years after 
tiie tnne that Hoses is said to have lived. Before this pre- 
tended finding, there was no snch thing praotlsed or known 
in the world as that which is called the mw of Hocee. Thk 


being the case, there la every apparent evidence, that the 
books called the books of Hoses (and which make the first 
part of what are called the Scrrotmt^ and forvenes contrived 
oetween a priest and a Umb of the H&iab, and Sba- 
the Bdribe, a thousand yean after Hoses is said to have 
dead. 


Thus much ftir the first part of the Bible. Every other 
art IS marked with arcmnstances eq^lly as enapicioni. 
Vo ought, therefor^ to be reverentially carefhl bow we 


ascribe books aa Aw wrd^ of which there is no evidence, and 
against which ^ere is abnndant evidence to contrary, 
^d every canse to suspect imposition. 

In yonr report yon speak contmnaHy of something by the 
name of wonhip, end yon confine yonrself to speak of one 
kind only, as if there were bnt one, and that one was nnquee- 
tionably tme. 

Ihe modes of worship are as varions as the seota are 
nnmerons, and amidst all thfa vanefy and mnltiplioi^ 
there is bnt one article of beliof m which every religion in 
the world agroea. That article h a* nniveraal sanction. It is 
the belief of a God, or what the Gree^ described by the 
word Thatsm, and the Latina by that of Ddsm. Upon this 
one article have been erected bH the difierent snper-etme- 
tnres of creeds and ceremonies continnany wamng with 
each other that now ezists or ever existed. Bnt the men 
most and host informed npon the subject of theology, rest 
themselves npon this nmvmaal article, and hold the 
vanons snper^tmctnres erected thorcen, to be at least donbt> 
foL if not altogether arttflcIaL 

The mtdleclnal part of reUgion is a private affair between 


eveiy Tnnn and his Maker, and in which no third par^ has 
any right to inteKfero, The practical part consists in onr 
doing good to each other But since religion has been made 
into a trade, the practical part has been made to consist of 
ceremonies performed by men callod priests , and the j>oo* 
pie haw been amused with ceremonial shows, processions. 


It hApp«it« Oo* Oroint Jerdu b ft Hab oi Um Ut 
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End 'bells.'* J3y devices of tliis Mud true relifi;ion has been 
banislied and such means hare been found out to extract 
money even, fiom tbe pockets of the poor, instead of con- 
tributmg to tlieir relien 

1^0 man ought to make a hving by religion. It is dishon- 
est so to do. Religion is not an act that can be< performed 
hv proxy. One person cannot act religion for another. 
RVery person must perform it for htmseli : and all that a 
priest can do is to t^e fi om him, he wants nothing but his 


* The precise date of the invention of bells cannot be traced. The ancients, 
it appeals from Martial, Juvenal, Suetonius and others, had an article named' 
tmtmnabula, (usually translated bell,) by which the Bomons were summoned' 
to theu* bathe and public places; It seems moat probable, that the description 
of bells now used in churches, were invented about the year 400, and generally 
adopted’ before the commencement of the seventh century Previous to then 
invention, however, soundmg brass, and sometimes basins, were used , and to 
the present day the Grees church ■ have boards, or iron plates, fuB of holes, 
which they strike with a hammer, or mallet, to summon the pnests and others 
to divmO service We may also remark, that m onr own country, it whs the 
custom m" monasteries to visit every person’s ceU early m the morning, and 
kn^ck on the door with a similar instrument, called the wakenmg mallei — doubt- 
less no very pleasmg mtruaion on the slumbers of the Monks 
Buiij the use of bells having been established, it was found that devile were 
terrified at the soimd, and slunk m haste away , m consequence of which it 
was thought necessary to baptize them m a solemn manner, which appears to 
have beep first done by Pope Jolin XTT A. D 968 A record of this practice 
still exists in the Tom of Lincoln, and the great Totn at Oxford, &c 
Having^ thus laid the foundation of superstitious veneration, m tHh hfearts of 
the common people,, it cannot be ai matter of surprise, that they were soon used, 
at rejoicings, and high festivals m the church, (for the purpose of driving 
away any evil spint which might be ni the neighborhood) as well as on the ’ 
arrival of any great personage, on which ocdaaibn the usual fee was one 


penny 

One other custom remains to be explamei^ viz , tollmg bell on the occasion 
of any person’s death, a custom which, m the manner now practised, is totally 
difiB^rent from its on^nal institution It appears to have been nsed as early 
as the Yth century, when bells were first generally used and to have been de- 
nominated the soul, bell, (as it signified the departmg of the soul,) as also, the 
passing bell. Thus Wheatly teus us, “ Our church, in imitation of the Saints 
of former ages, calls m the Minister and others who are at hand, to assist their 
brother m Eib last extremity , m order to this, she directs a bell should be tolled 
when any one is passing out of this hfe ” Durand also says — “ When any 
one IB dying, bells must be tolled, that the people may put up their prayers ^or 
nun , let this be done twice for a woman, and thnce for a man If for a cler- 
gjTuan, os many tunes' os he had orders , and, at the conclusion, a peal on all 
the bells, to distinguish thei quality of the person for whom the people are to 
put up their, prayers ” — ^From. these passages, it appears evident that the bell 
was to bo tolled hefore a person’s decease rather than after, as, at the present 
nay , and that the object was to obtain the prayers of all who heard it, for the 
repose of the soul of their departing neighbour. At first, when the tolling 
to^ place after the person’s decease, it was deemed superstitiouB, and was 
partially disused, which was found materially to affect the revenue of the church, 
inc priesthood having removed the ohjecuon, beUs were agam tolled, upon 
payment of the customary fees —EnaliHh Paper ^ 
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moneVi and ihcn to riot in the spoil and laugh at his 
crednlity 

The onij people, sa a professionBl sect of Ohristianfl, irho 
provide for the poor of toeir society, are people known by 
the TiaToe of Quaknia. Those men nave no priests. 
assemble qnie^ in their places of meeting, and do not dis 
tnrb their neo^honrs with simwi and noise of bellt. Reli 
gion does not xmite itself to show and noise. Tme rell^on 
S without either “Where there is both there is no true 


Ihe first obieot for inqniiy in all o as^ m ore espeeially in 
matters of rehgions oonoem, !s TRUTH. "We ought to 
inqidre into the truth of whatever we are taught to beHeve, 
and it IS certain that the books called the Sonptnres stand, 
in this respect, in more than a donbtfol predicament. They 
have been hdd in existence, and in a sort of credit among 
the oommon of people, by art, terror, and persecution. 
They have little or no oreoit among the enli^tened part, 
hut they have been made the means of enomnberiijg the 
world with a namerons pnesthood, who have fattened on 
the labonr of the people, and oonsmned the snstenanoe that 
ought to be appliM to the widows and the poor 

it is a want of feeling to talk of priests and bells whiltt 
so many infants are perishing in the no^itals, and aged and 
infirm poor In t^ streets, from the want of necessarlee. 
The ahmdance that France produces is snfflolent for evei y 
want, if r^hUy applied , but priests and bells, like aitioles 
of Inznry. on^t to be the least drtioles of com^eration. 

We talk of religion. Let ns talk of truth j for that which 
is not tmtln is not w o rt hy the name of religion. 

We see different parti of the world overspread with dlf 
iarant books, each of whioh, to the 

other, IS said by its partisans, to he of divine origin, and !■ 
made a rule of faitii and prance. In countries under des- 
potic governments, where inqoiiy is always forbidden, the 
people are condemned to belfevo as th^ have been taught 
W their priesto. This was for many centurlfis the case in 
France but thiw link in the chain of slavery, is happUr 
broken ly the revolution , ani that it may never bo rivetted 
aga^ Iot us employ a part of the Uberfy we ttjqy in scm 
fc^ipnn ; into the truth. Let us leave bemud us some menu 


ment, that wo have made tiie cause and honour of our 
Creator an object of our care. If wo have been imposed 
Apou by the terroTi of government and the artifice of priests 
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In matters of religion, let ns do justice to onr Creator ty 
examining into tlie case. His name is too sacred to be affixed 
to any tbing ■wMch is fabnlous ; and it is our duty to inquire 
wbetuer wo believe, or encourage the people to believe, in. 
fables or in facts 

It wonld be a project worthy the sitnation we are in, to 
invite in inquiry oi this kina. "W^e have committees for 
various objects ; and, among others, a committee for bells. 
We have mstitutions, academies, and societies for various 
purposes; but we have none for inquiring into historical 
truth in matters of reli^ous concern. 

They show us certain books which they caU the Holy 
Scriptures, the word of God, and other names of that kind; 
but we ought to know what evidence there is for our believ- 
ing them to be s^and at what time they ori^ated and in 
what manner. We know that men could make books, and 
we know that artifice and superstition could give them a 
name ; could caU them sacred. But we ought to be carefol 
that the name of our Creator be not abused Let then aU 
the evidence with respect to those books be made a subject 
of inquiry. If there be evidence to warrant our belief of 
them, let us encourage the propagation of it : but if not. 
let us be careful not to promote the cause of delusion and 
falsehood. 

I have already spoken of the Quakers — ^that they have no 
priests, no beUs — and that they aie remarkable for their care 
of the poor of their society. They are equaUy as remark- 
able for the education of their children. I am a descendant 
of a family of that profession ; my father was a Quaker ; 
and I presume I may be admitted an evidence of what I 
assert. The seeds of good principles, and the literary means 
of advancement in the world, are laid in early Ufe. Instead, 
therefore, of consuming the substance of the nation upon 
priests, whose life at best is a life of idleness, let us think of 
providing for the education of those who have not the means 
of doing it themselves. One good schoolmaster is of more 
use than a hundred priests. 

K we look back at what was the conffition of France un- 
der the a/noient regime^ we cannot acquit the priests of cor- 
rupting the morals of the nation. Their pret^ded celibacy 
led them to carry debauchery and domestic^ infidelity into 
every family where they could gain admission ; and their 
blasphemous pretensions to forgive sins, encourag^ the 
commission of them. Why has the Revolution of France 
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1>een etained with cnmes which the BoTolntion of the TJiii- 
ted Btatee of ATrifirina. was nott Ken are phTsicallT the 
same ii all oonntnes , it is ednoation that mahtt them omer- 
ent. Aconstom s people to beliere that pnests, or any other 
ftlfljw of men, can forgive and jon will have' sins in 
ahnndance. 

I oome now to speak zhore psrtieDlailj to the object of 
your report 

Yon filaim a priYil^e incompatible with' the conatitntion 
and with rights. The oonstitiition proteets eqnaDj^ as it 
ought to do, every profession of religion , it gives no excln 
live privily to any The ohnrohea are the oonimon pro- 
perty of all the people , they arb national goods, and obnnot 
be given exclnsivelj to any one prafesnonJWsd^the n^f 
doee not exist of giving to any one diat wnloh^ appertaifis tcf 
slL It would be consistent 'vnth ngbt that the lurches h€ 
sold, and the money srieiiig therehr^ be invested as a fhnd 
for the education of ohildrm of poor parents of evety pro- 
feeaon, and, if more than sufficient for dns pmpose, tl:ut the 
enrphis be appropriated to the support of the aged poor 
After this, every profession can er^ its own place of wor- 
ship, if it choose — support its own pnesta, ii it choose to 
have any— or perform its wonhip without prieet& as the 
Quakers do 

As to the bells, they are a public nuisance. If one pro- 
feeaion is to have bells, another has tiie ri^t to use the 
instruments of the land, or any other noisy mstrument. 
Some may choose to meet at the sound of Mtnnfm, another at 
the heat of dram, another at the sound of trumpets, and so 
on, until the whole becomes a scene of general oonfhsion* 
But if we permit oarselves to think of the state of the sick, 
and the many sleepless nights and days they undergo, we 
shall feel the impropriety^ increasing their oistrees by the 
noise of hells, or any other noisy instruments. 

Quiet and private domeetio devotion neither offiends nor 
incommodes any body, and the constitution has wisely 
guarded against the use of externals. Bells come under this 
description, and public proceasionB still more so — Streets and 
highways are for the accommodation of persons following 
thmr several occi^tionB, and no sectary nas a right to in- 
commode them — u any one has, every other has the same , 
and the meeting of various and contradictory processions 
would be tnmnltnouB, Tboso who formed the constitution 
had wisely reflected upon these cases, and, whilst they 
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were careful to reserve the e^ual ri^ht of every one, they 
restrained every one from giving ofience, or incommoding 
nnother. 

Men who, through a long and tumultnons scene, have 
lived in retirement as yon have done, may think, when they 
arrive at power, that nothing is more easy than to put the 
world to rights in an instant ; they form to themselves gay 
ideas at the success of their projects ; but they forget to con- 
template the difficulties that attend them, and the dangers 
with which they aie pregnant. Alas I nothing is so easy as 
to deceive one’s self. Did all men think, as you tiiink, or as 
you say, your plan would need no advocate, because it would 
have no opposer ; but there are millions who think differ- 
ently to you, and who are determined to be neither the dupes 
nor the slaves of error or design. 

It is your good fortune to arrive at ^oweri, when the sun- 
shine oi* prosperity is breathing forth after a long and stormy 
night. The nrmness of your colleagues, and of those yon 
have succeeded — ^the unabated energy of the Directory, and 
the unequalled bravery of the armies of the Republic, have 
made the way smooth and easy to you. If you look back at 
the difficulties that existed when the constitutiou commenced, 
you cannot but be confounded with admiration at the differ- 
ence between that time and now. At that moment the Di- 
rectory were placed like the forlorn hope of an army, but 
you were in safe retirement. They occupied the post of 
honourable danger, and they have merited well of their 
-country. 

You talk of iustice and benevolence, but you begin at the 
wrong end. The defenders of your country, and the deplor- 
-able state of the poor, are objects of prior consideration to 
priests and bells and gaudy processions. 

You talk of peace, but your manner of talking of it em- 
bairasses the Directory in making it, and serves to prevent 
it Had you been an actor in all the scenes of government 
from its commencement, you would have been too well 
informed to have brought forward projects that operate tc 
encourage the enemy. "When you arrived at a share in the 
government, you found every thing tending to a prosperous 
'issue. A senes of victones unequalled in the world, and in 
■the obtaining of which you had no shar^ preceded your 
arrival Every enemy but one was subdued ; and that one, 
y(the Hanovenan government of England,) depnved of every 
‘hope, and a ban&upt in all its resources, was sueing for 
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peace. In moh a Btate of thin^ no new qneetion that 
tend to agitate and anarohize me interior, ought to have had 
place , and project you propoee, tenda directly to that 
end. 

WhilBt France waa a monarchy, and under the TOvem 
ment of ^oee thiTiga oalled kmge and prieetiL England could 
alwM^ defeat her , but aince France haa “RISEN TO BE A 
EEPCJBLIO, the WJViBiKEErr of EironLKD crouchee beneath 
her, BO great ia the difference between a government of king! 
and pr&tBj and that which le founded on the tystem of 
representation. But, oould tiie ^vermnent of England find 
a way, under the sanction of your report, to mundate France 
with a fiood of emigrant pneets, she woifid find also the way 
to domineer as b^^Dre, ahe wonld retrieve her shattered 
finances at your expense, and the ringing of beBa would be 
the tocsin of your dowmalL 

Did peace conaist m uothlng but the cessation of war, it 
would not be difficult , but the terms are yet to be arranged ^ 
and those terms wiU be better or worses hi proportion a* 
France and her councils be united or mvidcd That the 
government of Fjigland counta muoh upon vonr report, and 
upon others of a similar tendency, is w^t me writer oi this 
letter, who knows that government well, has no doubt Ton 
are hut uew on the theatre of government, and you ought to 
suspect yourself of misjudging, the experience of those 
who have gone before yon, should be oi some service to 
you. 

But if, in conse^ence of such measures as you propos^ 
you put it out of the power of the Directory to ma^ a good 
peace, and to accept of Urms you would afterwards repro- 
bate, it is yourselves that must Dear the censure. 

You conclude your report by the following addrees to yo ur 
colleagues — 

“ Let us haateu, representatives of the people I to afflr to 
these tutelaiy laws the seal of our unanimous approha* 
tlon. All our fellow-dtixens will learn to cherish p&tio^ 
liberty from the oi^joyment of religious liberty you will 
have broken the most powerfol arm of your enenuee , you 
win have surrounded this assembly with the most Impr^ 
nant rampart— confidence, and the people’s love. 0 f my 
colleagues t how desirable is that popffiaiity which is the 
offspring of Good laws I "WTiat a consolation it will be to us 
hereafter, when retomed to our own firesides, to hear 
the mouths of our fellow-citizens, these simple expressions— 
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Blessings reward youy men of jgeace I yem have restwed to 
xts owr temples — our ministers — the lAb&riy of adoring the 
Ood of ou/r fathers: you hme recaUed harmony to our f (mi 
lies — morality to our hearts : you hare made its adore the 
legislature and reject aU its lemsP^ 

Ib it possible, citizen representative, that jon can be serions 
in this address? "Were the lives of the priests under the 
ancient regime such as to justify anything yon say of them ? 
Were not all Franco convinced of their immorality? Were 
they not considered as the patrons of debanchery and do- 
mestic infidelity, and not as the patrons of morals ? Wbat 
was their pretended celibacy but perpetual adultery ? Wbat 
was their blasphemous pretensions to forgive sins, but an 
encouragement to the commission of them, and a love for 
their own ? Do you want to lead again into France all the 
vices of which they have been the patrons, and to overspread 
the republic with English pensioners I It is cheaper to coiv 
rupt than to conquer ; and the English government, unable 
to conquer, will stoop to corrupt. Arrogance and mean- 
ness, though in appearance opposite, are vices of the same 
heart. 

Instead of concluding in the manner you have done, you 
ought rather to have said. 

“ 0 1 my colleagues 1 we are arrived at a glorious period 
— a period that promises more than we could nave expected, 
and aU that we could have wished. Let us hasten to take 
into consideration the honours and rewards due to our brave 
defenders Let us hasten to give encouragement to agiicul- 
ture and manufactures, that commerce may reinstate itself, 
and our people have employment. Let us review the condi- 
tion of me suffering poor, and wipe from our country the 
reproach of forgetting them. Let us devise means to estab- 
lish schools of instruction, that we may banish the ignorance 
that the ancient regme of kings and priests had spread 
among the people — 5jet us propagate morality, unfettered 
by superstition — ^Let us cultivate justice and benevolence, 
that the God of our fathers may bless us The helpless in- 
fant and the aged poor ciy to us to remember them — Lrt 
not wretchedness be seen m our streets — ^Let Ikance exhibit 
to the world the glorious example of expelling ignorance and 
misery together. 

Let these, my virtuous colleagues, be the subject of our 
care, that, when we return among our feUow-citizens, they 
may say, Worthy r&presentat/ives I you have done well You 
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hm done futtvje and Jumor to ottr Imm d^mxdar^ Ton 
rum enoottraged agnouUvn—ohmthed ottr deocmcl vume- 
^aotttrt»—ymn new hfe to oommeroe, and ertt^aymati to 
ovrpeq^ Tott haoeremooedfromottrootmtrythereproaeh 


-Yott ham penetrated into the gloomy reoettee cf wretihed- 
neee, and have lanxehed it Weloome among ue, ye have 
and mrtuoiu repretentatme I and mayyotir eaampii he fol- 
lowed hy yottr tuooeteort I” 

Thokas Jaihe. 

Parii 1787 


A DISCOUESE 

nKLIVERKD TO THB SOOrBTT OP THE0PHILA3ITHB0E1BTS 
AT PARia 


SxucHov two princdpsl eneanlea, FanatiaiBn 

or tint whioh u oalfod athdgm. The first reqiilree 
to be combated by reason and moralitY, the other by nAtmal 
pbnoMpby 

The ezmence of a Qod is the first dcwma of the Theophi- 
lanthroputs. It is npon this subject uat I solicit yonr at- 
tention . for thon^ It baa been of^ treated of^ and that 
most sublimely, the subject is inexhaustible, and there will 
always remain something to be said that has not been before 
advanced* I go, therefore, to open the subject, and to crave 
your attention to the end* 

The universe is the Bible of a trueTheophllanthropist. It 
is there that he reads of Qo^ It is there that the proofh of 
his existence are to be sought and to be founi As to writ- 
ten or prmtod boolca by whatever name they are called, 
they are the worts of man’s bands, and carry no evidence 
in themselves that Qod is the author of any of them* It 
must bo in something that man could not mate, that we 
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must seek evidence for onr belief, and that something is the 
universe ; the true Bible ; the inimitable work of God. 

Contemplating the universe, the whole system of creation, 
in this point ,of light, we shall discover, that all that which 
is called natural philosophy is propeily a divine study. It 
is the study of God through his works. It is the best study 
by which we can arrive at a knowledge of his existence 
and tlie only one by which we can gam a gUmpse of his 
perfection. 

Do we want to contemplate. his power? We see it m the 
immensity .of the Creation. Do W;e w;ant to contemplate his 
wisdom? We see it in , the unchangeable order by which 
the mQomprehensible Whole is governed. Do we want to 
contemplate his munidcence? We see it m the abundmice 
with which he fills the earth. Do we want to contemplate 
his mercy ? We see it in his, not withholding that abunaance 
even Jhom the unthanMuL In fine, do we want to know 
what God is ? Search not written or prmted books ; but 
the scripture called the Greatim. 

It'has been the error of , the schools to teach astronomy, 
and all the other sciences, ,and subjects of natural , philos- 
ophy, as accomplishments only , whereas they should be 
taught theologically, or with reference to the Being who 
is the author of them,, for all the.prmciples of science 
are of divine origm Man cannot make, or invent, or 
contrive prmciples He can only discover them , and he 
ought to look through .the discovery to the author 

When we examine an extraordinary piece of machinery, 
an astonishing pile of architecture, a well executed statue, or 
an highly finished painting, where life and action are imi- 
tated, and habit 'only prevents our mistaking a surface of 
light and shade for cubical solidity, our ideas are naturally 
led to think of the extensive genius and talents of the artist. 
When we study the elements of geometry, we think of 
Euchd. When we speak of gravitation, we think of Hew- 
ton How then is it, that when we study the works of God 
m the Creation, we stop shorty and do not think of God ? It is 
from the_error of the schools m having .taught those subjects 
as accomplishments only, and thereby separated the study 
of them from the being who is the author of them. 

The schools have made the study of theology to consist in 
the study of opinions m written or prmted books ; whereas 
theology should be studied in the works or books of the 
Creation The study of theology m books of opinions has 
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often produced fanaticUrQ, rancour, and cruelly of temper , 
and from he nce hare proceeded the numerouB persecutibna, 
the quarre^ the reHmoua huminCT and maasaores, 

that have deaolated Europe, iut the ctu^ of theolo^ m 
the worla of Ihe Creation producea a direct contrary meet. 
The mind becomea at once enhrhtened and lerene, a 
oopT of the Bcene it behold Inmnnation and adoration 
go hand in hand, and all the Bomal lacultiee become en- 


_be evil that haa reeulted from the error of the aohoola, in 
tA*fihh\g natural philoeophy aa an aooompliahment on^, haa 
been that of venerating in the pupOa a speciea of athelam. 
Instead of looking through thewo^ of isiQ Creation to the 
Creator ^ey atop ghorL wid employ the knowledge 

thOT acquire to create doubts oi his existoce. They lalxm 
With studied ingenuity to ascribe every thing tiiey lipoid to 
innate propertiee of matter , and Jum p over all the rest, by 
laymg, that matter Is eternal, 
lot us ffTOTniTie this subject, h is worth examining, for 
if we examine it throngh all its esaee, the result will be, 
that the e^atence of a superior cause, or that which man 
oaUs God, will be discoverable by phlloeophical pnnanles. 

In the hrvt place, admitting matter to have properties as 
we see it has, the imestion still remains, how came matter 
by those properties I To thm tiiey will answer, that matter 
poeseesed those properties eternally This is not solntiom 
but assertion and to dety it is equally impossible of prooi 
as to assert it. It is then necessary to go frxrtiier, and, 
therefore, I uy, if there exist a cirouinstanoe that is a 
property of matter, and without which the universe, or, to 
spe^ m a luoited degree, the sedar system, competed of 
planets and a sun, could not exist a moment, all the 
aTOTments of atheism drawn from properties ol matter, 
and applied to account for the iimverae will be over- 
thrown and the existence of a superior cause, or that 
which man calls God, becomes discoverable as is before 
said, by natural philosophy 
I CO now to show that such a oixomnstanoe exists, and 
what it 18 

The universe is oomposod of matter, and, as a ^item, is 
sustained by motioiL Motion is not a proptrty oi matter, 
and without this motion, the solar system conld not exist. 
'W'ere motion a property of matter, that undiscovered and 
undlscoverablo thing called perpetnal motion would tttahhsb 
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itself. It is because motion is not a property of matter that 
perpetual motion is an impossibility in the hand of eveiy 
being but that of the Creator of motion. "WTien the pre- 
tenders to atheism can produce peroetual motion, and not 
tni then, they may espect to be credited. 

The natural state of matter, as to place, is a state of rest. 
Motion, or change of place, is the effect of an external cause 
acting upon matter. As to that faculty of matter that is 
called gravitation, it is the influence which two or more 
bodies have reciprocally on each other to unite and to be at 
rest. Every thing which has hitherto been discovered, with 
reject to the motion of the planets in the system, relates 
only to the laws by which motion acts, and not to the cause 
of motion. Gravitation, so far from being the cause of 
motion to the planets that compose the solar system, would 
be the destruction of the solar system, were revolutionary 
motion to cease ; for as the action of q)inning upholds a top, 
the revolutionary motion upholds the planets in their orbits, 
and prevents them from gravitating and forming one mass 
with the sun In one sense of the word, philosopiy knows, 
and atheism says, that matter is in perpetual motion. But 
motion here refers to the state of matter, and that only 
on the surface of the earth. It is either decomposition, 
which is continually destroying the form of bodies of mat- 
ter, or re-composition, which renews that matter in the same 
or another form, as the decomposition of animal or vegeta- 
ble substances enter into the composition of other bomes. 
But the motion that upholds the solar system is of an entire 
different Mnd, and is not a property of matter. It operates 
also to an entire different effect It operates to perpetual 
yresereation^ and to prevent amp champe in the state of the 
system. 

Giving then to matter all the properties which philosophy 
knows it has, or all that atheism ascribes to it^ and can 
prove, and even supposing matter to be eternal, it will not 
account for the system of the universe, or of the solar 
system, because it will not accoimt for motion, and it is 
motion that preserves it When, therefore, we discover a 
circumstance of such immense importance, that without it 
the univOTse could not exist, and mr which neither matter, 
nor any, nor aH the properties of matter can account 5 we 
are by necessity forced into the rational and comfortable 
belief of the existence of a cause superior to matter, and 
that cause man calls God. 
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Ab to tliat wiuoli u called nature, it ib no other than the 
UwB by which motion and action of eve^ kmd, with respect 
to nninteHimble matter aa T^nlated. .^d when we speak 
of lookinffSirongh nature up to nature’s Giod, we speak phi- 
losophlcfllly the rational language as when we speak 
of moking through human laws up to the power that 
ordained Siem, 

Qod IB the power or first cause, nature is the law, and 
matter is tiie s^Toct acted upon. 

But iufidehtyjioy ascribing every phenomenon to proper- 
ties of matter, conceivee a sfstem for which it cannot ao- 
count, and yet it pretends to demonstration. It reasoni 
from what it sees on the surface of the earth, but it does not 
cany itself to the solar system oti sting by motion. It sees 
upon the surface a perpet^ decompo^on and re-oomposi 
tion of matter It sees that an oak prodnoee an aoom, an 
acorn an oak, a bird an ^g, an a bird, and so on. In 
things of this kmd it sees something which it oaBs natural 
cause, but none of the causes it seee is the cause of that 
motion which preserves the solar svstem. 

Let na contemplate this wonderm and stupendous mtam 
oonsistiug of matter and eristing by motion. It is not mat- 
ter m a state of rest, nor In a state of decomposition lOr 
re-composition. It is matter systematized in perpetual orbi- 
oular or oircalar motion. As a system that motion is the 
life of it, as animation is life to an animal body , depiive 
the system of motion, and, as a system, it must expire, 
"Who then breathed mto the system the life of motion t 
"What power impelled the planets to move, stnoe motion is 
not a property of the matter of which are composed 1 
If we contemplate the immannA yelooity or this motion, our 
wonder becomes increased, and our adoration enlarges itseli 
In the same proportion. To instance only one of the 
planets, that of tne earth we inhabit, its distance from the 
sun, tho centre of the orbits of all the planets, is, according 
to observations of the transit of the planetYenns, about one 
hundred million mflea , consequently, the diameter of the 
orbit. OT circle In which tho oarih Tnovea round the snn, is 
double that distance , and tho measure of the circumferenoe 
of the orbit, taken as throe times its diamoter, is six hundred 
million miles. Tho earth performs this voyage in 866 days 
and some hours, and consequently moves at the rate of 
more than one million six hundnn thousand miles every 
twenty four hours. 
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Wlioro will infidelity, where will atheism find canso for 
this astonishing velocity of motion, never ceasing, never 
varying, and which is the prcsen'ation of the cartli m ita 
orbit? It is not by leasoning from an acorn to an oak, or 
from any change in the state of matter on the surface ol' the 
earth, tliat tliis can be accounted for. Its cause is not to 
be found in matter, nor in any thing wc call nature. Tlio 
atheist who aflccta to reason, and the fanatic who reiects 
reason, plunge themselves alike into inextneablo difficulties. 
Tlie '^no perverts the sublime and onligliteniiig study of 
natural philosophy mto a deformity of absurdities by not 
reasoning to the end. The other loses liimself in the obscu- 
rity of metaphysical theories, and dishonours the Creator, 
by treating the study of his works with contempt. The one 
is a half-rational of whom there is some hope, the other a 
visionary to whom we must bo charitable. 

■\^en at first thought we think of the Creator, our ideas 
appear to us undefined and confused ; but if wo reason plii- 
losophically, those ideas can be easily arranged and simpli- 
fied. It ts a Being whose power is equal to his will. 
Observe the nature of the will of man it is of an infinite 
quabty. We cannot conceive the possibility of limits to the 
will. Observe on the other hand, how exceedingly limited 
is his power of acting, compaied with the nature of his will. 
Suppose the power equal to the will, and man would be a 
Ood He would will himself eternal, and be so. He could 
will a creation, and could make it. In tins progressive 
reasoning, we see in the nature of the will of man, half of 
that which we conceive of thinking of Ood ; add the other 
half, and we have the whole idea of a being who could 
make the universe, and sustain it by perpetual motion ; 
because he could create that motion. 

We know nothing of the capacity of the will of animals, 
but we know a great deal of the difference of their powers. 
For example, how numerous are their degrees, and how 
immense is the difference of power from a mite to a man. 
Since then every thmg we see below us shows a progression 
of power, where is the difficulty in supposing that there is, 
at the suTn/rmt oj^ all things^ a Being in whom an infinity of 
power unites with the inmiity of the will. When this sim- 
ple idea presents itself to our mind, we have the idea of a 
perfect Being that man calls God. 

It is comfortable to live under the belief of the existence 
of an infinitely protectmg power ; and it is an addition to 
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DisoorasE TO lai bocdctt 


Ab to that which is called nature, it la no other than the 
lawB by which motion and aotloti of ev'OiT IdnA with respect 
to nnintolh^le matter is r^^nlated. And when we speak 
of lookmffUmmgh nature up to nature’s God, we speak phi- 
loeophicfdly the same ^ratioi^ language as when we speak 
of mofang throngh human laws np to the power that 
ordained ^em. 

Gk>d ifi the power or first oaose, nature is the law, and 
matter is tiie Bnb;^t acted upon. 

But infidelity, oy ascribing every phenomenon to proper- 
ties of matter, conceives a ^rstem for which it cannot ao- 
connt, and yet it pretends to demonstration. It reasons 
from what it sees on the surface of the earth, but it does not 
carry its^ to the solar system existing by motion. It sees 
upon the surface a perpetoal decomposition and re-oomposi 
tion of matter It sees that an oak produces an acorn, an 
acorn an oak, a bird an egg, an egg a bird, and so on. In 
things of this kmd it sees something which it calls natural 
cause, but none of the oanses It sees is the oanse of that 
motion which preserves the solw* Bvstem. 

Let us contemplate this wonderfm and Btap<mdous systeon 
consisting of matter and existing by motion. It is not mat- 
ter in a state of rest, nor in a state of decomposition ) 0 r 
reK»mpoeition. It is matter systematixed in perpetual orbi- 
cular or drcular motion. As a s yst e m that motion is the 
life of it, as animation is life to an animal body , deprive 
the system of motion, and, as a system, it must expire. 
Who then breathed into me system the life of motion ! 
What power impeHod the planets to move, since motion ii 
not a property of the matter of which are compoeod I 
If we contemplate the immense vdooity of thia motion, onr 
wonder becomes increased, and onr adoration enlarges itself 
in the tame proportion. To instance only one of the 
planets, that of the earth we inhabit, its distance from the 
inn, the centre of the orbits of all the planets, is, according 
to observations of the transit of the pl^et Venus, about one 
hundred million miles , consequently, the diameter of the 
orbit or circle m which the earth moves round the sun, Is 
double that distance , and the measure of drcnmference 
of the orbit, taken as three times its diameter, is six hundred 
million miles. The earth performs this voyage in 865 days 
and some hours, and consequently moves at the rate of 
more than one million six hondrod thousand miles every 
twenty four hours. 
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WTiere. will' infidelity, where will atheism find' oanse for 
this astonishing, velocity of motion, - never ceasmgj never- 
vaiyingj.and which- is i the preservation of the.eartii- in its 
orbit?' It is, riot by leasoning. from an acorn* to ari oak, or 
from any change in the -state of matter on the surface* of the 
earth, that this ican be accounted foi*. Its cause is not to 
be found m matter, nor in any thing we call nature. The 
atheist who affects to reason^ and me* fanatic who. rejects’ 
reason, plunge themselves alike into mextricable difficulties 
The- f^ne perverts the sublime and’ enlightening study of 
natural philosophy into a defomnty ot absurdities by not 
reasoning to the end. The other loses himself m the obscm 
rityi of metaphysical theories,- and dishonours the Creator, 
by treating the study of his works with contempt. The one 
is^aihalf-rationalof whom- there is- some hope, the' other a 
visionary to whom. we must be charitable. 

When at) first thought we think of the Creator, our, ideas 
appear, to us undefined, and confused ; but if we reason phi- 
losophically, those id^as can be easily arranged and simpli- 
fied. It 16 a Being whose pow&r is equal to his 
Observe the nature of the will of man. it is of an infinite 
quality. We cannot conceive the possibHity of limits to the, 
wiU. Observe on the other hand, how exceedingly limited 
is his power of acting, compared with the nature of his will. 
Suppose the power equal to the wfil, and man would be a 
God Ho would will himself eternal, and be so. He could 
will a creation, and could make it. In this progressive 
reasoning, we see in the nature of the will of man, half of 
that which we conceive of thinking of God ; add the other 
half, and we have the whole idea of a being who could 
make the universe, and sustain it by perpetual motion ; 
because he could create that motion. 

We know nothing of the capacity of the will of animals, 
but we know a great deal of the difference of their powers. 
For example, how numerous are their degrees, and how 
immense is the difference of power from a mite to a man. 
Since then every thing we see below us shows a progression 
of power, where is the difficulty in supposing that there is, 
at the suTimvit o^ aU thvngs^ a Bemg in whom an infinity of 
power unites with the infini ty of the will. When this sim- 
ple idea presents itself to our mind, we have the idea of a 
perfect Being that man calls God. 

It is cottifortable to live under the belief of the existence 
of an infinitely protecting power ; and it is an addition to 
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comfort to know thAt anch a belief u not a mere ocm* 
celt of the Imagination, as many of the theoriee that are 
called pdMoui are , nor a behef founded only on tradition 
or recoire^ opimon, bnt is a beHef deducible by the action 
of reaaon upon the that conrooee the s^tem of the 

tmivBrse a b^ef amSg ont of yiHible facts and so de- 
monitrable is the troth of this b€ilet^ that if no looh beHef 
had existed, the persons now oontrovert It, wonld have 
been the peieona who wonld have produced and propa«ted 
it, becanse, by b^inning to reason, they wonld have oeen 
led on to reason prc^peanvdy to the end, and, tiierebyj^vo 
disc^eo^ that matto and & the propotiei n has, will not 
account for the system of the nniveiie, and that there must 
necesaarliy be a fsiq^Miior canae. 

It was the excess to which nnagmary ^sterns of relirton 
had been earned, and the intolerance, perseontionsy bnznm^ 
and maeaacres, ^ey occasioned, that first mdne^ oertam 
persona to propagate infidelity, thinking, that upon the 
whole it was better not to beliere at all, man to bmere a 
multitude of thin^ and complioated cret^ that occaedemed 
to much mischim in the wtrtiL But thoee dajB are past 
persecution has ceased, and the antidote then sot up ag ainst 
It has no longer even the shadow of an apology We pro- 
fess, and we proclaim In peac^ the pnre^ nnmixed, comforts* 
ble, and rational belief oi a as numifested to us in the 
universe. We do this without any apprehension of that 
belief bdng made a cause of persecunon as other behefis 
have been, or of suffering perseontion onrselvee. To God, 
and not to man, are oil men to account for their belief 

It has been well observed at first institution of this 
society that the dogmas it profesBeB to h^eve, are &om the 
commencement oi the world , that are not novelties, 
but are confessedly the basis of bH systems of relirfon, how 
ever numerous and contradictory they may be. ATI men in 
the outset of the reUgion they profess are Thec^hilanthro- 
pists. It IS impotrible to form any fystem of religion without 
iraflding upon those prindples, ancl, thorefore^tiiey are not 
sectarian pnnoiples, unless we suppose a sect oompoeed oi 
all the world. 

I have said in the course of this discourse, that the study 
of natural philosophy is a divine study, because it is the 
study of the works or God In the Creation. If we courider 
tlicilogy npon this ground, what an extensive field of im 
provement in things both divine and human opons itselt 
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before us. All the principleB of science are of diYine origm. 
It was not man that invented the principles on which astro- 
nomy^, and every branch of mathematics are founded and 
studied. It was not man that gave properties of the circle 
and tiiangle. Those principles are eternal and immutable. 
l/Ve see in them the unchangeable nature of the Divinity. 
"We see in them immortality, an immortality existing after 
the material figures that express those properties are dis- 
solved in dust. 

The society is at present in its infancy^' and its means are 
small ; but I wish to hold in view the subject I allude to, and 
instead of teaching the philosophical branches of learning 
as ornamental accomplishments only, as they have hitherto 
been taught, to teach them in a manner that shall combine 
iheolomcal knowledge with scientific instruction ; to do this 
to the best advantage, some instruments will be necessary 
for the purpose of explanation, of which the society is not 
yet possessed. But as the views of the society extend to 
pubhc good, as well as to that of the individusd, and as itg 
principles can have no enemies, means may be devised to 
procure them. 

If we unite to the present instruction, a series of lectures 
on the ground I have mentioned, we shall, in the first place, 
render theology the most delightfol and entertaming of all 
studies. In me next place we shall give scientific instruction 
to those who could not otherwise obtain it. The mechanic 
of eveiy profession will there be taught the mathematical 
p^ciples necessary to render him a proficient in his art. 
The cultivator will there see developed, the principleB of 
vegetation : while, at the same time, they will he led to see 
the hand of Gk>d in aU these things. 



BEKABS6 OH 


KOBERT HAULi’S SERMONa 


Hobart TTftTlj 'ft protestant ndnister in EnglMuL preached 
and published a aezmon against what he oa^ “ Modem %n- 
pUUiy ” A copy of it was sent to a gentleman in America, 
with a request for his opinion thereon. That gentleman 
sent it to a JMend of his in Kew Yodc, with the request 
written on the oover — and this last sent it to Thomas Paine, 
who wrote the following obseryations on the leaf at 
the end of the sermon. 

Ihe preacher of the forcing sermon speaks a great deal 
about but does not define what he means by it 

harangue it a general ezeUmation. Etcit thmg, I 
suppose, that is notin his (nt»cd U infidelity witbhma,anamB 
creM u infidelity with me. InfideH^ is behoving falsely 
If what Christians believe is not true, it is the ohnsuans 
are the mfidela. 

The point between deists and ohristianB is not about doo* u v 
time, but about foots — for if the things believed by the 
ohnstians to be facts, are not foots, the doctnne founded 
thereon foils of itself. There is such a book as the Bible, 
but is it a foot that the blble is reoedUd rd*^%on t The 
chnstiana cannot prove it is. Tht^ put tradition in place of 
evidence, and tramtion is not proof If it were, the reality 
of witches could be ■pTOved by the same kind of evidence. 

The biblo is a history of the times of which it speaks^ and 
histoiy is not revelation The obscene and vulgar stories in 
the bible are os repugnant to our ideas of the pnnty of a 
divine Being, as the homd orneltiee and murders it escribes 
to him, are repugnant to our ideas of his justice. It is the 
reverence of tho De\eta for the attributes of the Butt, that 
causes them to reject the bfble. 

Is tho account which tho Christian church gives of the 
person caHod Jesus Ohnst, a fact or a fable f Is it a fact 
that he was begotten by the Holy Ghost t The chnstiaiii 
cannot prove it, for the caso does not admit of proof The 
things called miracles in tho bible, such, for instance, as 
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-aisiug tlie dead, admitted, if t/nie^ of ocular demonstration, 
out tlie story of the concej^tion of Jesus Christ in the womb 
is a case beyond miracle, lor it did not admit of demonstra- 
tion Mary, the reputed mother of Jesus, who must be sup- 
posed to know best, never said so herself, and all the evidence 
of it is, that the book of Matthew savs, that Joseph dreamed 
an angel told him so. Had an old maid of two or three 
hundred years of age, brought forth a child, it would have 
been much better presumptive evidence of a supernatural 
conception, than Matthew’s story of Joseph’s dream about 
his young wife 

Is it a fact that Jesus Christ died for the sms of the world, 
aud how is it proved ? If a God he could not die, and as a 
man he could not redeem, how then is this redemption 
proved to be fact ? It is said that Adam eat of the forbidden 
fniit, commonly called an ^ple, and thereby subiected him- 
self and all his posterity for^ ever to eternal damnation. 
This is worse than visiting the sins of the fathers imon the 
children imto the third and fowrih generations. !But how 
was the death of Jesus Christ to affect oi alter the case ? — 
Did God thii’st for blood ? If so, would it not have been 
better to have crucified Adam at once upon, the forbidden 
tree, and made a new man? "Would not this have been 
more creator like than repairing the old one ? Or, did God, 
when he made Adam, supposing the story to be true, exclude 
himself fiiom the right of making another? Or impose on 
himself the necessity of breeding from the old stock ? Friests 
should first prove facts, and &duce doctrmes from them 
afterwards But, instead of this, they assume every thing 
and prove nothing Authorities _ drawn from the bible are 
no more than authorities drawn from other books, unless it 
can be proved that the bible is revelation. 

This story of the redemption ivill not stand examination. 
That man should redeem nunself from the sin of eating an 
apple, by committmg a murder on Jesus Christ, is the 
strangest system of rehgion ever set up. Deism is perfect 
purity compared with tms ,It is an established prmciple 
with the quakers not to shed blood — suppose, then, all Jem- 
salem had been quakers when Chidst lived, there would have 
been nobody to crucify him, and in that case, if man is re- 
deemed by his blood, which is the behef of the church, there 
oould have been no redemption — and the people of Jerusa- 
lem must all have been damned, because they were too good 
to commit murder The Christian system of rehgion is 

13 
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err THX wosz> Bxueioir 


ftn outrage cai oommon eenae, "Why 1» man afraid to 
tirfnk! 

yrhj do not tiie ohristlanf, to be conaiBtent, make aainti 
of Judas and Pontius Txlate, for tb^ ■were thepeiBons who 
aocompliahed the act of salvation. I^e merit of a Baorifloe, 
if there can be any merit m It, was never in the thing 
sacrificed, but in the persons ofienng the sacrifice — and, 
therefore, Judas and Pontius Pilate ought to stand first on 
tile calendar of saints. 

Timnia Pam 


OF THE WORD RELIGION, 

WOBD8 OF Mu'^mwnA^mr 


Tbx word relidon Is a word of forced application T^en 
used with reepOCT to the worship of God. Ihe root of the 
word is the latin verb UffOj to tie or bind* Prom Zipo, oomea 
to tie or bind over again, or make more fast — ^from 
oomee substantiTe rdt^y which, with the addition of 
n makes the English substantive religion* The Fren«tii use 
tiie word prc^erly — when a woman enters a convent she is 
called a nomoioL that is, she is upon trial or urobation* 
When she takes the oath, she called a that is, she 

is tied or booad by that oath to the performanoe of ft 
use the word in the same kind of sense when wd say we wiH 
rellgiouBly perform the promise that we maka 
But the word, without re fe rr in g to its etymolc^, has, in 
the manner it is osed, no definitive meaning, because it does 
not designate what region a man is of. There is the reli- 
gion of the Chinese, of the Tartars, of the Bramlns, of the 
Persians, of the Jews, of tho Turks, etc. 

The word Ohriitiani^ is equally as vague as the word re- 
ligion* Ko two sectaries can agree what it is. It is a 2# 
Krrt and U tAere. The two prindpal sectaries, Papists and 
Protestants, havs often cut each othePs throats about it — 
The Papists caH tho Protestants horotica, and the Protestants 
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call the Papists idolater^. The minor sectaries have shown 
the same ispirit of rancour, but, as the civil law restrams 
them from blood, they content themselves with preaching 
damnation against each other. 

The word has a positive signification in the 

sense it is nsed. It means protesting against the authority 
of the Pope, and this is the only article in which the pro- 
testants agree. — ^In every other sense, with respect to reli- 
gion, the' word protestant is as vague as the word Christian. 
vThen we say an episcopalian, a presbyterian, a baptist, a 
quaker, we know “what those persons are, and what tenets 
tn w hold — but when we say a Christian, we know he is not 
a Jew nor a Mahometan, but we know not if he be a trini- 
tarian or an anti-trinitarian, a believer in what is called the 
immaculate conception, or a disbdiever, a man of seven sa- 
craments, or of two sacraments, or of none. The word 
Christian describes what a man is not, but not what he is. 

The word Theology^ from Theos^ the Greek word for God, 
and meaning the study and knowledge of God, is a word, 
that strictly speaki^, belongs to Theists or Deists, and not 
to the Christians. Tae head of the Christian church is me 
person called Christ — but the head of the church of the 
Dieists, or Deists, as they are more commcmiy called, from 
Dms, the latin word for God, is God himself, and therefore 
the word Theology belongs to that church which has Theos, 
or God, for its head, and not to the Christian church which 
has the person called Christ for its head. Their technical 
word is Gh'istiamty^ and they cannot agree what Christ- 
ianity is. 

The words revealed religion, and natural religion, require 
also explanation. They are both invented termsj contrived 
by the church for the support of priestcraft With respect 
to the first, there is no evidence of any such thing, except 
in the universal revelation that God has made of his power, 
his wisdom, his goodness, in the structure of the umverse, 
and in all the works oi creation. We have no cause or 
CTOund from any thing we behold in those works, to suppose 
Clod would deal parti^y by mankind, and reveal knowledge 
to one nation and withhold it from another, and then damn 
them for not knowing it. The sun shines an equal quantity 
of light all over the world — and mankind in all ages and 
countries are endued with reason, and blessed with sight, to 
read the visible works of God in the creation, and so mtehd- 
gent is this book that Tie that runs ma/y read. We admire 
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the wisdom of the jet th^ had no hiblee, nor 

boots, called revelation. Toiey cultivated the reajon that 
God gave them, etu^ed him m his works, and arose to 
eminence. 

Afl to ^e Bible, whether true or fabulous It la a histoij 
and hUtorj la not revelatioiL If Solomon had aeren hnn* 
dred wivea, and three hundred cononhlnea, and If Samson 
slept in I)dIlah*B lap, and ahe out hla hair of^ the relation 
of thoee thlnga la mere historj, that needed no revelation 
from heaven to tell it , neither doea it need any revelation 
to tell na that Samson was a fool for hia paina, and BoIck 
mon too 


Aa to the e:q)retfiona ao often need In the Bible, that iJu 
vjord qf the Lord oame to ancdi an one, or snoh an one, it 
waa the fashion of speaking in those timea, like the expreas' 
ion used hj a quaV er , that the movei/i Awn, or that 

naed hy pneata, that they have a oaU, We on^t not to be 
deceived by pbmes because they are ancient But if we 
admit the supposition that (^od would condeaoend to reveal 
himself m words we ought not to believe it would be in inoh 
idle and profligate stonea at are in tbe Bible, and It ie for 
this reason, among others which our reverence to God in- 
ipirea, that the DSeta deny that the book call£^ the Bible la 
the word of God, or that it is revealed religion. 

"With respect to the term natural religion, it upon the 
face of it, the opposite of artifloial religion, and it la impos- 
sible for any man to be certam that vtiiat is called reveaied 
nltmonj is not artifioiaL Man has the power of -nrtfllHng 
booKB, inventing Btoriea of God, and n^TUng them revelation, 
or the word of God. The Koran exiats as an instance t^t 
this can be done, and we must be credulous Indeed to anp- 
pose that this is the only Instance, and Mahomet the only 
impostor The Jews ootud match bfrn, and the church cn 
Rome conld overmatch the Jews. The Mahometans believe 
the Koran, the Ohnitians believe the Bible, and It is odnca 
tion makes all the difTerenco. 


Books, whether Bibles or'Korans, carry no evidence of 
being the work of any other power than iT>p.n It if only 
that which man cannot do that cames the evidence of bring 


tho work of a siqxjrior wwer Man could not Invent aSd 
make a universe — ^he comd not Invent nature, for nature is 
of divine o rigin . It is the laws by which the universe is 
gOTcmcd. when, therefore, we look through nature up to 
nature’s God we arc In tho right road of happiness, but 
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vrhen tru‘5t to books ns the ^^ord of God, and confide 
in thorn ns ro\enlod religion, v>c arc afloat on the ocean 
of uncoitainty, and shatloi into contending factions. The 
toi m Ihoreforo, naftmil icligum, explains itself to be dwine 
■tihijim, and the Icrin rrvvalvd U'tigion imolves in it the 
suspicion of being (lUrfickd, 

'j'o shoiv the nocessit}' of understanding the meaning 
of ^^ords, I ^\ill mention an inst.anco -of a minister, I 
believe of the episcopalian church of Nciiark, in Joisoy 
n«* vroto and juiblished a book, and entitled it, 
Antidott h JOcihm " An antidote to Deism, must bo 
Athei'^vh It has no othei antidote — foi ivhat can bo an 
antidote to the belief of a God, but the disbelief of God. 
XTndoi the tuition of such pastois, what but ignoiance 
and false information can bo expected. T. P. 


OF OAFSr AND ABEL. 


The Btoiy of Cain and Abel is told in the foui-th chapter 
•of Genesis; Cain was the elder brother, and Abel 
younger, and Cam killed Abel. The Egyptian story of 
Typhon and Osiris, and the Jewish story, in Genesis, of Cain 
and Abel, have the appearance of being the same story dif- 
ferently told, and that it came originally from Egypt. 

In the Egyptian story, 'il^hon and Osiris are brothers ; 
Typhon is the elder, and Osiris the younger, and I^hon 
kills Osins. The story is an allegory on danaiess and light ; 
Typhon, the elder brother^ is darkness, because darkness was 
supposed to be more ancient than light . Osins is the good 
hgiit who rules during the summer months, and biings mrth 
the fiuits of the earth, and is the favorite, as Abel is said to 
have been, for wliich Typhon hates him ; and when the 
winter comes, and cold and darkness overspread the earth, 
Typhon is represented as havmg killed Osins out of malice, 
as Cam is said to have killed Abel. 

The two stones are alike in their circumstances and their 
■®vent, and arepiobably but the same stoiy ; what corroborates 
this opmion,is,thattne fifth chapter of Genesis historically 
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contradictB the reality of the story of Cain and Abel in the 
fonrth. chapter^ for though the name of JSeihy a son of Adam, 
lA mentioned in the fonrth ohapter, he la ipoken of in the 
fifth chapter as if he was the fint bom of Adam. The chap* 
ter begme thnfl — 

“ Tmfl 18 the boot of the of Adam- Intheday 

that God created man, m the Ukeneas of Gh>d created he him, 
blale and female created he them, and bleeeed them, and 
called their name Adam in the day ■when they were created- 
And Adam lived an hondrod ana thirty years and begat a 
eon, m hia own likeness and after biB own image, and called 
hiB name iSrtA,” The re«t of tho diapter goes on "with the 


Any ^dy reading thia ohapto, cannot suppoee there "were 
any eons bom before JSeih The ch^ter begma "with what i» 
called iha oriatwn cf and oaiiA itself tho book of the 

generatxoTLS cf yet no mention is made of such per 

sons as Gain and Abel, one thing, however, is evident on 
the face of ^e»e two chapters, whl^ is, that the same per 
son is not the ■writer of both^ ue most blnndenng historiaB. 
conld not have committed bunself m snob a maimccr 
Though I look on every thing in the first ten chapters of 
Genesis to he fiction, yet fiction historically told should he 
consistent, whereas these two chapters are not. The Gain 
and Abel of Genesis appear to be no other than the anedent 
h^ptian story of Typnon end Onris, the darkness and the 
li^t, ■which answered very ■well as an aBegoiy ■without 
being believed as a fact. 


THE TOWER OF BABEE 


Tn* story of the tower of Bab^ is told in tho eleventh 
chapter of Genesis. It b^^ins thus — “ And the wholn 
carUi (it was bnt a very little part of it they knew) ■was of 
one language and of one speccn. — And it came to pass as 
they journeyed from the east, that they found a plain in the 
land of Siurar, and thoy dwelt there. — And they said one 
to anothor Go io% let ua make bnck and bom them 
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thoroHglily, and iiiey, had brick for. stpne, and slime had 
they for mortar. — ^And they said go to, let ns bnild us a city, 
and a tower whose top may reach ,nnto heaven, and . let ns 
make ns a name, lest we be scattered abroad, npon the face 
of the whole earth. — ^And. the Lord came down to see "^e 
city and the tower which the children of men bnUded^— 
And the Lord said, behold the people is, one, and they have 
aU one langnage, and this they begin to do, and now 
nothing wiB be restrained from them which they have 
imagined to do. — OoJ^^ let ns go do,wm and there confonnd 
their langnage, that "^ey may not nnderstand one another’s 
speech. — So (that is, by that means) the Lord scattered them 
abroad from thence npon the face of all the earth, and they 
left off bnilding the city.” 

This is the story, and a very foolish inconsistent stoiy it 
is. In the first place, the familiar and irreverend manner 
in which the Almighty is ^oken of in this chapter, is offen- 
sive to a serions mind. A& to the, project of bnilding a 
tower whfise top' shonld reach to heaven,' there never conld 
be a people so foolish as to have snch a' notion; biit to re- 
present the Almighty as jealons of the attempt, as the 
writer of the story has done, is adding profanation to foUy. 
“ Go says the bnilders, “ let ns bnild ns a tower whose 
top, shall reach , to heaven ” ‘‘ Go si^s God, “ let ns 
go down and confonnd their language.” Trus qnaintness is 
mdeceni, and the reason given for it is worse, for, “ now 
nothing will be restrained from them which they have 
imagined to do.” This is representing the Almighty as 
jealons of their getting into heaven. The story is too ridi- 
cnlons, even as a fable, to account for the diversity of lan- 
guages in the world, fpr which it seems to have been 
mtended. 

As to the project of confounding their langnage for the 

E ose of making them separate, is altogether inconsistent ; 

use, instead of producing tMs effect, it would, by in- 
creasing thefr difficulties, render them\ more necessary to 
each other, and cause them to keep together. Where could 
they go to better themselves ? 

Another; observation npon this story is, the inconsistency 
of it with respect to the opinion that the bible is the word 
of God given for the information of mankind ; lor nothing 
conld so effectually prevent such a word being known by 
mankind as confounding their langnage. The people, who 
after this spoke different languages, could no more under- 
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etand snch a word generally, than the bnilderB of Babel 
conld ondoretand one another It wonld have been necee* 
eaiT, therefore, had such word ever been given or in t ended 
tb bo given, that the whole earth ahonld oe, as thOT say it 
was at first, of one language and of one speeoh, and that it 
ahn nld never have been oonfonnded* 

The case, howev er, la that Uie bible will not boar examl 
nation in ai^ part of it. which it wonld do If it was the 
word of Goi Those wno most believe it are those who 
know least abont it, and priests always take care to keep 
Uie inconsistent and oontradlotory parts out of slghL 


OF THE BTCLTGIQ:N OF DEISM 

OOKPAEED WITH THE CffTUgmK BHUSIDir, ISD THB 
SUFERIOEITf OF THE TOBMEB OVIE THE LlTEEB. 


Evasrperson, of whatever religions denomination he may 
be, is a Dorr in the first article of his Oreed. Deism, from 
file Latin word Deuty God, is the belief of a God, and this 
belief is the first article of every man’s creed. 

It is on this uticle, imiyersaUj consented to by all man 
kind, that the Ddst bnllds his chnrcK end here he restL 
"Whenever we step aside from this article, by mtxnig it with 
articles of human invention, we wander into a labyrinth of 
uncertamty and fable and b^me exposed to eveiy" kind of 
imposition by pretenders to revelation. He Perm an shows 
the Zendawsia of Zoroaster, the law-rfvccr of Persia, and 
calls it the divine law , the Bramin shows the ShartcTy re- 
vealed, he says, by God to Brama, and given to him out of 
a doud , the Jew shows what ho calls the law of Mosea, 
mven, ho says, by God, on the Mount Binai , tiie Ohnrtlan 
•nows a collection of books and ^istles, written by nobody 
knows who, and called the Now Testament, and the 
Mahometan shows the Koran, riven, he says, oy God to 
Mahomet each of these calls itself mtyion, and the 

enhj true word of God, and this the followers of e ach pro- 
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fess to believe from the habit of education, and each believes 
■the others are^imposed upon. 

Bnt when the divme gift of reason begins to expand itsell 
in the mind and calls man to reflection, he then leads and 
‘Contemplates God in his works, and not in the books pre- 
tendmg to be revelation. The Creation is the Bible of the 
true believer m God. Every thing in this vast volume 
inspiies him with sublime ideas of me Creator. The littlo 
and paltiy, and often obscene, tales of the bible sink mto 
wietchedness when put in comparison with this mighty work. 
The Deist needs none of those tricks and shows called mira 
cles to confirm his faith, for what can be a greater miracle 
than the creation itself, and his own existence. 

Thei e is a happiness in Deism, when rightly understood, 
that IS not to be tound in any other system of religion. All 
other systems have some things in them that either shock our 
reason, oi are repugnant to it, and man, if he thinks at all, 
must stifle his reason in order to force himself to believe 
them But in Deism our reason and our behef become hap- 
pily muted. The wonderful structure of the universe, and 
eveiy thing we behold in the system of the creation, prove 
to us, far better than books can do, the existence of a God, 
and at the same tune proclaim his attributes. It is by the 
exercise of our reason that we are enabled to contemplate 
God in his works, and imitate him in his ways. When we 
see his care and goodness extended over all ms creatures, it 
teaches us our duty towards each other, while it calls forth 
our gratitude to Inm. It is by forgetting God in his works, 
and running after the books of pretended revelation that 
man has wandered from the straight path of duty and h^- 
piness, and become by turns the victim of doubt and the 
nupe of delusion. 

Except in the first article in the Ohristian creed, that of 
behevmg m God, there is not an article in it but fills the 
mind with doubt, as to the truth of it, the instant man be- 
gins to think How every article in a creed that is necessary 
to the happmess and salvation of man, ought to be as evident 
to the reason and comprehension of man as the first article is, 
for God has not given us reason for the purpose of confound- 
ing us, but that we should use it for our own happmess and 
hi^lory. 

The truth of the first article is proved by God himself, and 
is universal ; for JAe (yreaHon 'is of itself demonstration of 
the existence of a Gre-atoi' But the second article, that of 
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God’s bogettiiiK a boil is not proTed in Uke m anner, and 
stands on do omer antiiority thto that of a tale. Obtain 
boote in -what is caDed the New Testament tell ns that 
Joseph dreamed &at the angel told him bo. (M att h ew, 
chap 1. Ter 20 ) “ And behold the Angel of the Lord ap- 
peared to Joseph, in a dream, 6ayi3^ Joeeph, then ion of 
tland, fear not to take nnto thee Mary thj wife, for that 
which 18 conceiTed in her is of the Soly Ghoet.’’ The evi- 
dence npon this artiole bears no comparison with the en 
dence tpon the flrrt artiole, and therefore is not entiled to 
the same credit, and onght not to he made an article in a 
creed, hecanse evidence of it is defective, and what evi 
dence there is, is donhtfnl and snspicions. We do not he- 
^e?e tim first articlB on the anfieonty of bobka, whether 
oaHed Bibles or Korans, nor yet on the vimona; 

J T t ti 


of dreamfl, but on the authority of God’s own vfeible worlcs 
in the creation, He nations wno never heard of such books, 
nor of such people as Jews, Christians, or Mahometans. 
heUevo the of a Gk)d as folly as we do, hecanse it 

is eelf evident. The work of man’s hands is a proof of the 
existence of man as folly as his personal appearance would 
be. When wo see a watch, we Have as poctive evidence of 
the existence of a watch-maker, as if we saw him , and in 
like manner the creation is eviaence to onr reason and onr 
senses of the existence of a Creator But there Is nothing 
in the works of God that Is evidence that he begat a son, 
nor any thing in the sys t em of creation that corroborates 
inch an idea, an^ therefore, vre are not anthorixed in belier 
ingit 

Bat presumption assume any thing, and therefore it 
makes Joaeph’s dream to he of equal authority with the ex 
istence of God. and to help it on calls it revelation. It is 
Imposeihle for the ndnd of man m its «erions moment*, how 
over it may have been entangled by education, or bcMt by 
pricst-craft, not to itand still and doubt upon ths truth of 
this article and of its creed. But this is not alL 

The second articlo of the Christian creed having brought 
the son of Mary into the world, (and this Ma^, accorffiig 
to the chronological tables, was a girl of only years <3 
ago when this son was bom,) tho next articlo goes on to ao- 
eonnt for hi* being begotten, which was, that -^cn ho gr e w 
a man ho should oopnt to death, to oblate, they say, tho 
•iu that Adam bronght mto tho world by eating an apple or 
some kind of forbidden fmlt 
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Bnt tliougli tills is the creed of the church of Home, from 
wheHce the protestants borrowed it, it is a creed whicn that 
chui'ch has manufactured of itself, for it is not contained in, 
nor derived from, the hook called the New Testament. The 
four books called the Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John, which mve, or pretend to give, the birth, sayings, life, 
preaching and death of Jesus Ciirist, make no mention of 
what is called the fall of man ; nor is the name of Adam to 
he found in any of those hooks, which it certainly would he 
if the writers of them believed that Jesus was begotten, 
horn, and died for the purpose of redeeming mankmo from 
the sin which Adam had brought into the world. Jesus 
never speaks of Adam himself, of the Garden of Eden, nor 
of what is called the fall of man. 

But the Church of Home having set up its new reh^on 
which it called Christianity, and invented the creed which 
it named the apostle’s creed, m which it calls Jesus the onVy 
son of God^ conceived hy ilie Holy Ghost^ a/nd bom of the 
Yirgm Mcury — ^things of which it is impossible that man or 
woman can have any idea, and consequently no belief but 
in words, and for which there is no authority but the idle 
story of Joseph’s dream in the first chapter of Matthew, 
which any designing impostor or foolish fanatic might make. 
It then manufactured the allegories in the book of Genesis, 
into fact, and the allegorical tree of life and the tree or 
knowledge into real trees, contrary to the belief of the first 
Christians, and for which there is not the least authority in 
any of the books of the New Testament; for in none of 
them is there any mention made of such place as the Garden 
of Eden, nor of any thing that is said to have happened 
there. 

But the church of Borne could not erect the person called 
Jesus into a Saviour of the world without making the alle- 
gories in the book of Genesis into fact, though the New Tes- 
tament, as before observed, gives no authority for it. All at 
once the allegorical tree of knowledge became, according to 
the church, a real tree, the fruit of it real fruit, and the eat- 
ing of it sinfol. As priestcraft was always the enemy of 
knowle^e, because priestcraft supports itself by keeping 
people in delusion and ignorance, it was consistent with its 
pohcy to make the acquisition of knowledge a real sin. 

The church of Borne having done this, it then brings fois 
ward Jesus the son of Mary as suffering death to redeem 
mankind from sin, which Adam, it says, had brought into 
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the world by eating the {rmt of the tree of knowleoge. But 
M it la impoesible lor reason to believe such a story, becanse 
it can see no reason for it, nor have any evidence of it, tiie 
(inrdi then tells ns we must not regard onr reason hut mnst 
hfhew, as it were, and that through thick and thin, as if 
God had given man reason like a plaything, or a rattle, on 
pnrpose to make fan of him. Reason is the forbidden tree 
of pnestcraft, and may serve to eiplam the aHe^ry of the 
forbidden tree of knowledge, for we may reasonably soppoee 
the allegory had some meaning and application at the tone 
it was mvented. It was the practice of the eastern nations 
to convey their meaning by aHegoiy, and relate it in the 
manner of fact. Jeens followed the method, yet 
body ever snpposed the allegory or parable of the rl^ man 
and Lazams, the prodJ^ son, the ten virgins, Ac. were 
facts. "Why then anonld the trro of knowledge, which is lap 
more romantic m idea than the parables m me New Testa 
ment are, be supposed to be a reM tree.* Ihe answer to this 
is, because the church conld not make its new &ngled sys- 
tem. which It called Ohnstlamty, hold together without tt. 
To nave made Ohnst to die on acooimt of an allegonoal tree 
would have been too baro*facod a fable. 

But the account, as it is given of Jeans in the New Testa- 
ment, even visionary as It is, does not s up port the creed oC 
the church that be died for the redemption of the world. 
According to that account he was crucLQed and buried on the 
Friday, and rose again in good health on the Bnn^y mom 
ing, for we do not hear that he was nek. This oaimot be 
called d^g, and is rather making fan of death than sufTer 
ing it There are thousands of men and women also, who 
if tlioy could know they ehould oome back again in good 
health in about thir^-«{x hour^ would prefer such kina of 
death for the sake of the experiment, and to know what the 
other side of the grave was. Why tnen should that which 
would be only a voyage of eunoos amusement to us be mag 
nified into ment and suffering in him! If a God he could 
not inffor death, for immort^^ cannot die, and as a man 
his death could bo no more tium the death of any other 
person. 

The belief of the redemption of Josns Ohiist is altogether 

The rtmjirk or th* Emporer JaBtts oa Um itor^ of Tbo tr«« of Eoov 
kScs te vonb eb«rrTl9R “ It.** Mid bo, ** tbtro eref h«d boon, or ee^ bo, t 
Trvo of Enowledt^ loitml of Ood fotUddlas mui to nt tbaroof, U voold M 
fbot of *hlcb b« woold order bla to cot the moot.* 
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otoerBwere oruciflo(Lbntwho i8toprovohowi8cnicifled,/^»r 
th6tinacfth«w>rid7 ThlsBrticileliuiio 0 videnoe,iioteTeniB 
theNewTeeUment, andif it where iatiie proof tluittlio 
New TeBtamentj m relatmg thip« nmther prohiblfi nor prove* 
ahle^iatohobelieyedaBtrael Wnenanartiolemacireeadoei 
not admit of proof nor of probability, nlvo Ib to oaB it 
rerelation, bnt thU ie only putting one difflonity in the 
tdaoe of another, for it is aa impooil^ to prove a thing to 
M revelation as it is to prove that !Mnry was gotten with 
child by the Holy Qhort. 

HereitisHiat Uie religion of Deism is en^ienar to the Ohris* 
tian religion. It is free from all those invented and tortur- 
ing artidee that shook our reason or ii^nre our hnmanitv, 
and wi^ which the Ohnstian religion abounds. Its creed Is 
pure and sublimdy simple. It believes in God and there It 
rests. It honours reason as the ohoioest gift of God to man, 
and the faculty by 'v^oh he is enabled to oontemplate the 
power, wisdom and goodness of the Orator displayed in the 
creation, and repomig Itaelf on his protection, ooth here 
and herekto, it avoids all presumptuous beliecf^ and rqjeota, 
as the fahulons InvontiloQfl of men, all books pretending to 
revelatlcin. 

T. D 


LETTER TO SAMUEL ADAMS 


Hr DXis jjm voterable Fbxesd, 

I BxoEivu) with great pleasure your friendly and afrectlon- 
ato letter of Nor oOth, and I than'k yon also for the fr auV 
nesa of it Botwcon men in pursuit of tmt^ and whose 
object is the happmeas of man both hero and hereafter, 
there ought to bo no reserva Even error has a claim to 
indulgence, if not to respoot, when it is belieTod to bo truth. 
I am ohligw to you for your affectionate remembrance of 
what you style my semcea in awakening the public mind 
to a declaration of indopondence. and supporting it after It 
was declared. 1 also, liko you, haTe often looked back on 
those tomes, and have thought, that if indopcndonce had not 
boon declaw at the time ft was, the public mind could not 
hare been brought up to it afterwards. It will immediately 
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occur to you. wlio were so intimately acouaintod witli tht 
tituation of tilings at that time, that 1 allude to the black 
times of scvcn(i/-:?{x; for though 1 know, and you my friend 
also know, they were no other than tlie natural coneequenees 
of the military blunders of that camjiaigu, the country 
might have viewed them as proceeding Irom a natural ina- 
bility to support its cause against tlio enemy, and have sunk 
under the despondency of that misconceived idea. Tliis was 
the impression against which it was necessary tho country 
should be strongly animated, 

I no^^ come to the second part of your letter, on which I 
shall be ns frank witli yon ns you are with mo. **Bnt (say 
you) when I /icard you had turned your mind to a dcfonco 
of I felt myself much astonished,” <S:c. "WTiat, 

my good fnend, do you call believing in God infidelity f for 
that is tho great point mentioned m the Age of Ileason 
against nil mvidea beliefs and allegorical divinities. Tho 
Bishop ol Llandatl’ (Dr. Watson) not only acknowlcdgee 
this, hut pays me some compliments upon it. in his answer 
to tlic second part of that work. “ There is (says he) a phi- 
losophical suluimity in some of your ideas, when speaking 
of tiio Creator of the ITnivcrse.” 

Wliat then, (my much esteemed friend, for I do not respect 
you tho less because wo differ, and that perhaps not much, 
m rcligioiiB senliraents^ what, I ask, is the thing called infi- 
delity J If wo go bacK to your ancestors and mine, three 
or four hundred years ago, for we must have fathers and 
grandfathers or we should not have been hero, we shall jfind 
them praying to saints and virgins, and believing in purga- 
toy^ and transubBtantiation ; and therefore, all of ns are 
infidels according to our forefather’s belief. If we go back 
to times more ancient we shall again be infidels according to 
the belief of some other forefathers. 

The case, my friend, is, that the world has been ovempi 
with fable and creed of human invention, with sectaries of 
whole nations against other nations, and sectaries of those 
sectaries in eacb of them against each other. Every Bectary, 
except the Quakers, have been persecutors. Those who fled 
from persecution, persecuted in their turn, and it is this con- 
fusion of creeds that has filled the world with persecution, 
and deluged it with blood. Even the depredation on your 
commerce by the Barhary powers, sprang from the crusades 
of the church against those powers. It was a war of creed 
against creed, each boasting of God for its author, and 
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Toviliiig eacK other with the nemo of iufideL If 1 do not 
beliero afl you h^eve, it prorw that you do not beHave tf 
I hdiev^ and thu It aB t^t U nroree. 

T3iere ^ h o wgr g r, one point of union wherrfn all reUgioni 
meet, and that i< in the ftrat artiole of ereiy man’s creed, 
and of eve^ nation’s creed, that has anj creed at all, 2 
Uau6 tn Ooi. Bioeo who rest here, and there are nuDlons who 
do, cannot bo wrong as far as their oreod gem. Those who 
choose to go ftirther may 5s toronff, for it is impoesihle that 
ill can be ri^t, idnce ta^ is so mnbh contradiobon among 
them. Tbe first, therefore, are, in my opinion, on the eafm 
side. 

I presune you are so far aoqnainted with ecdeiiactioal 
history as to Imow, and the bishop who has answered me 
has been obliged to adenowledge the fact, that the Boola 
that oompoea tne New Testament, were voted W yta» and 
nat/a to ho the "Word of Go^ as yon now vote a law, "by the 
Popish Oonncil of Klee and Laodioea, abont fourteen hnn- 
dred and fifty vean ago. With respect to the fact there is 
no dii^te, nmtner do I mention it for the sake of contro- 
versy vote may appey anthonty enough to some, 

and not authority enough to odiers. It u proper, however, 
that every body should^ow the fact. 

With respect to the Age of Beason, which you so much 
condemn, and that, I beUere, wi^out having read it, for 
you say only that you h^rd of it, I will inform you of a dr* 
cumstimce, oecause you cannot know it by other 

I have said in ^e first page of the first part of that work, 
that it had long been my intention to pnohah my thoughts 
upon religion, but that I*nad reserved it to a later time of 
life. I have now to inform you why I wrote it, and pub- 
lished It at the time I did. 

In the first place, 1 saw my life in continual danger lly 
friends were falling os fast as the guillotme could cut thefr 
head* off, and as I expected every day the Eamo fate, I 
resolved to begin my work. I appoarea to myself to he on 
my death bed, for death was on every side of me, and I had 
no time to lose. This accounts for my writing at the time 
I did, and so nicely did the tune and intention meet, that I 
had not finished me first part of the work more tbsp six 
bours before I was arrestea and taken to prison. Joel Bar 
low was with me, and knows the fact 

In the second place, the people of Fiance were running 
headlong into atheism, ana I had the work tranilatod and 
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publislied in tbeir own language, tastop tbem in that caree^ 
and fix them to the first article (as 1 have before said) bi 
every man’s creed, who has an;^ creed at all, Ihdieve in 
God. I endangered my own me, in the first place, by op- 
posing in the Convention the executing of the king, and 
labouring to show they were trying the monarch and not the 
man, and that the crimes imputed to him were the crimes 
of the monarchical system ; ana endangered it a second time 
by opposing atheism, and yet some of your priests, for I do 
not believe that all are perverse, cry out, in the war-whoop 
of monarchical priestcr^, what an infidel 1 what a wicked 
man is Thomas raine 1 Tliey might as well add, for he be- 
lieves in Qod, and is against shedding blood. 

But all this war-^hoop of the pulpit has some concealed- 
object. Beligion is not the cause, but is the stalking horse.. 
They put it forward to conceal themselves behind it. It i» 
not a secret that there has been a partw composed of the 
leaders of the Federalists, for I do not include all Federalistr 
with their leaders, who have been working by various means 
for several years past, to overturn the Federal Constitution 
established on the representative system, and place govem-^ 
ment in the new wond on the corrupt system of the old^ 
To accomplish this a large standing army was necessary, 
and as a pretence for such an army, flie danger of a foreign 
invasion must be bellowed forth, from the pulpit, from the 
press, and by their public orators 

I am not of a disposition inclined to suspicion. It is in it# 
nature a mean and cowardly passion, and upon the whole, 
even admitting error into the case, it is better, I am sure it 
is more generous to be wrong on the side of confidence, than 
on the side of suspicion. Jout I know as a fact, that the 
Enghsh Government distributes annually fifteen hundred 
pounds sterling among the Presbyterian ministers in Eng- 
land, and one hxmdred among those of Ireland;* and 
when I hear of the strange discourses of some of your minis- 
ters and professors of coUeges I cannot, as the Quakers say, 
find freedom m my mind to acquit them. Their anti-revf>- 
lutionary doctrines invite suspicion, even against one’s wiU, 
and in spite of one’s charity to believe well of them. 

As you have given me One Scripture phrase, I wiU give 
you another for those ministers It is said m Exodus, chapter 

• There must undoubtedly be a very gross mistake in respect to the amount 
•aid to be expended , the sums mtended to be expressed were probably hfteen 
hundred thousand, anc one hundred thousand pounds. — E ditob 
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tttI.j Tcne 33f ^ Thou ihalt not nvlle tite godi, nor cnit e 
the mler of thj people.” But thoee ministers, nmh I metn 
jj Dr Brnmons, cnree mler and pecmle both, for the ma* 
jorit^ are, pohtloall^, the people, and it is those iHio hare 
chosen the mler wh^ tiiey oune. 

As to^the first part of the verse, that of not TtmUng the 
god4^ it mahes no part my S^ptnre I hero but one 


Since I b^an this letter, for I write it bj pieoemeals as I 
have leisarBylhave aeon the four letters that passed bet?reen 
and John Adama In ydur first letter von sajr,, ^ Let 
mvmes and phi^oeophers, statesmen and patnots, unite their 
•en^vouTB to rorunaU iM hr inonlcatin^ in the minds 
^f yonth, t he f oar and low wsA>tf>tyafuitm*Wfia2j)A5cn- 

ihropy ” Whv, my dear mend, this is exactly my reHrion, 
and is the whole of it. That yon may have an idea tlm the 
A» of Beason (for I believe yon have not read it) inonlcat« 
thL reverential fear and lov^ of the Deity, I will give yon a 
paragraph from it 

^ X)o we want to oontempUte his power t see it in 
the immensity of the Oreatlom Do wo want to oontemplate 
hh wisdom! TTe see H in the unchangeable order by 
the incomprehensible whole, is governed. Do we want to 
oontemplate his munificence ! We see it in the abundance 
with which he filla the earth. Do we want to contemj^te 
his mortal 'We see it in his not withholding that ahun^ 
ance even from the unthsnhfriX.” 

As I am ftdly with you in your first part, that respectiiig 
the Deity, so am I in your second, that of wmerstrf 
ifircypy , by which I do not mean merely the sentimental 
henevotenco of wishing well, hut tiie practical benevolence 
of doing ,good. We cannot serve tbe Deity in the manner 
we serve those who cannot do without ^at serrioe. He 
needs no services from ns. We can add nothing to etemi^ 
Bat it is in our power to render a serrice aoe^jUiUe to htro, 
and that is, not by praying, but by endeavoming to make 
his creatures happy A man does not se rve Gtra i^en he 
prays, for it is himself he is trying to scrre , and as to hiring 
or paying men to pray, as IT the Dei^ nmod instmction, 
it is in my opinion an aMntinatioiu One good schoolmaster 
is of more nse and of more value than a 1(^ of such paisoni 
as Dr Bmmons, and some others. 

Tom my dear and much respected friend, are now ftr in 
the vale of years, I have yet, I beliora, some yem in store, 
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for I have a good state of health and a happy mind': I take 
care of both, by nonrishing the first with temperance, and 
the latter with abundance. 

This I believe yon will allow to be the true jphilosophy of 
life. Yon will^see by my third letter to the citizens of the 
United States, that I have been eamosed t^ and preserved 
through many dangers ; bnti instead of bnffeting the Deity 
with prayers, as if i distmsted him, or mnst dictate to hiTn, 
I reposed myself on his protection ; and yon^ my Mend, 
will-find, lev^ in yPnr last' moments,, more consolation in 
the' silence* of resignation* than in the mnrmnring widi of 
pr^er.' 

every thing jwhich yon savin yonr second letter to 
John -Adams^ respecting, onr ri^ts as men and citizens in 
this world, I am perfectly with yon. . On other points we 
have to answer to onr Creator andjnot to each other. The 
key of heaven is not m‘the*keepingiof any sect, nor ought 
the road* to it ' to be obstmcted by any. Onr relation to 
each other in' this world is, as men, and the, man who is a 
Mend rto man and to his rights, let his religions opinions be 
what they.may, is a- good- citizen, to whom I can give, as I 
ought to do, nnd as every other onght, the right hand of 
felmwship, and to none with more hearty good wilL my dear 
Mend, than to yom 

Thomas Paine. 

Federal Otty, Jan 1, 1808 ' 
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HcsraCDED FbISHBi 

I reodyed jcmr friendly letter, for wHoh 1 am obH^d to 
OIL JtU tmeo weeks ago to-^y (Bmulay, Anr ICQ that 
! was ifrock with a fit of an apople^, that dejpnred me oi 
•Q Benie and motion^ I had neither pnlae ncr breathing 
and the people aboict me anppoeed me dead. 1 had ££ 
exoeedin^y wed that day^ and had jnat taken a bUco cd 
bread and outtor, for lupper, and was going to bed. The 
fit took me on the italra, aa suddenly as If I had been shot 
throngh ^ bead , and I got eo Toiy mnob hurt by the fall, 
that X^ye not be^ able to get in and out of bed dnoe that 
day, otherwise than bemg bfted out in a blanket, by two 
penona, jetaUthUwhflemynmntalfaoiiltieebayeremmned 
ta perfect as I eyer enjojed them. I consider the scene ] 
have passed through as an experiment on dying, and I find 
that nea^ has no terrors fi^r me. As to the pc^le called 
(Binstjans, they haye no eridenoe that their relij^on is tnie.*t 
There is no more proof that the Bible is the word of God, 
than that the Sioran of hlahomet is the word of God. It is 
ednoation makes all the difierence. !Mhn, before be begins 
to think for htnumlf^ li as much the ohUd of habit in Oreadt 
as be is in plongbing and sowing Tet creeds, like opinions, 
prore notmng 

'Wbere is the eyidence that Oie person callod Jesns Ohnst 
k the begotten Son of God I The case admits not of erl 

* Ur Tkta r«at«d Ur Fafata ■ Cam tl Knr BochtPa. 

t Ur Fsbt« a ecU ring V|wa Uia nMeet of rdlfton qb tMa oeetaleiL b wmj 
ba pmoneilf m oocuooed bj tbo foOovhis pMaage ta Ur 1)^% Httcr t» 
Uffl, tIl t 

** I bar* rt*d vbh good attraCoo joor vasoacript on diwiai. tai 
atleo of (b* propbedea la tbo BIUc I an b«v oetrchlag Um w propbedea, 
tad cotBpaitag ua tun to tbOM add to b* <not«d la tbe Krir Tedvecat 1 
coafm ai« cotipariKm Is a taaUer wortbr of oar aeriooa "HTitfiTH | i kaow 
aet tb« rrtolt UP 1 fidab | tbaa, If jm bo Pdag 1 is w u m na tf t* tbo 

■uaa to jm ; I bop« to bo ^tb 700 ooco.** 
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•^enoe either to onr senses or onr mental faculties : neither 
■has God given to man any talent by which such a things ii 
comprehensible. It cannot therefore be an object for faith 
to act upon, for faith is nothing more than an assent the 
mmd gives to something it sees cause to believe is fact. 
But priests, preachera, and fanatics, put imagination in the 
place of faito, and it is the nature of the imagination to 
Delieve without evidence. 

If Joseph the carpenter dreamed, (as the book of Macthew, 
chap, let, says he md,) that his betiYithed wife, Marv, wm 
with child, by the Holy Ghost^ and that an angel told him 
■10 ; I am not obliged to put faith in his dream, nor do I put 
any, for I put no faith in my own dreams, and I should 
be weak and foolish, indeed to put faith in the dreams oi 
others. 

The Ohristian religion is derogatory to the Creator in aL 
its articles. It puts the Creator m an inferior point of view, 
and places the Christian Devil above him. It is he, accord- 
ing to the absurd story in Genesis, that outwits the Creator 
in the garden of Eden, and steals from him his favorite crea- 
ture, man, and, at last, obhges nim to beget a son, and put 
'that son to death, to get man back again, and this the priest! 
•of the Christian religion, call redemption. 

Christian authors exclaim against the practice of offering 
up human sacrifices, which, they say, is done in some coun- 
tries ; and those authors make those exclamations without 
ever reflecting that their own doctrine of salvation is founded 
on a human sacrifice. They are saved, they say, by the blood 
of Christ. The Christian religion begins with a dream and 
ends with a murder. 

As I am now well enough to sit up some hours in the day, 
though not well enough to get up without help, I employ 
mys^ as I have always done, in endeavonnng to bring man 
to the right nse of the reason that God has given him, and 
to direct his mind immediately to his Creator, and not to 
fanciful secondary beings called mediators, as if God was 
isnperamiuated or ferocions. 

As to the book called the Bible, it is blasphemy to cafU it 
the word of God. It is a book of lies and contradiction, 
/and a history of had times and bad men. There is bnt a 
few good characters in the whole book. The fable of Christ 
■and ms twelve aposties, which is a parody on the sun and 
’the twelve signs of the Zodiac, copied ttom the ancient 
religions of the eastern world, is the least hurtful part 
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Ererj thing told of Ohrist Ilu raferenoa to the sirtu 
reTKnrted resurrection it at simri&e, and that on^the fiivt daj 
01 the week, that is, on the day^oiently dedicated to the 
•nn, and thenoe called Simdi^, in latin J}t 6 t SoUi^ the 
day of the sun , at the next day, Monday, is Hoon-day Bat 
there room in a letter to eiylafn these things. 

Wliile man ke^ to the belief of one God, hu reason 
unites with his creed. He it not thooked with contra dio- 
tionjandhorridBtories. His bibic is the heaveuB and the earth. 
He beholds his Creator in all hia works, and ererr thi^ he 
beholds inspires him with reverence and gratitnde. from 
tile goodness of God ,to all, he learns his duty to his fellow 
man, and stands self r^iroved when he trans^eeses it. Snob 
a man is nojierseoator 

But when he mnltipUea his creed with imaginary things, 
of which he can have neither evidence ^lor conception, snoh 
as the tale of the garden of Bden, the tATkmg serpent, the 
fkQ of man, the dioams of Joseph, the oarp^ter, the pretend 
ed resuire^on and ascension, of wluoh there is even no 
histoncal relatioii, for no historian of thoee tunes mentions 
such a thing, he gets into the patideoa r^on of confhaion, 
and tumi either frantic or hypocrite. forces his mind, 
and pretends to believe what he doee not b^eve. Thii is 
In general the case with the methodUsts. Their religion is 
all creed and no morals. 

Ihave now my friend given you a /ac nmUa of my mind 
on the subject of religion and creeds, and my wish is, tiiat 
you make this lettcrias jmblioly known as you find oppor 
tujutiee of doing Youra, in fidendship, 

Tbokab Pahte. 

jr r A%^ x0oa. 


THE EHn. 




BIBLE MYTHS, 

AHD THEIK PARALLELS IN CITHER RELIGIONS 

BCtVO X 

CeanitMa of tkt Oti ud Kew Textutat Hythi lad Mlradfi vttk Um 
•f Deatkei ffodoes of JLsHvittTt 

OQHSmZBlKa M1£0 TEOSTH ORlGIlf ASD MKASnra. 

VDB smaotaa* iixpoTmiTican. 


Col. BOBEBT 6 DfGTERSOIX tOTlt “This work demoMtrolai tha 
Act tbit tbero U nothing new or orlginil In Chriitbnltj-j tbit Iti Tn i itm fc 
mirncloB, and miatikei, Ita doctitoei, i*CT»iirtint8, ind cereoofJt*, ■wwo iH 
borrowed that Its Tlrgln inotheri, mlrmonloci bobea, ooniier-atari, crudfli- 
vm l e mr reetKma, and aacemhana, vrero lamlBar things hnndredi of Toan 
befbro the fbonder of CQuiatlanltj was bom. It shows that sH tho mrirhmmy 
of the lopemataral has been la acdro opentlon for coantless generatlcms. 
that all toe natkms of aadqaltT had about the mme rellgkms expailenoe, and 
anbatantUQr agreed as to the ourrectoeaa of about the same zoiitskea. 
QatholioUm admlalatered on the eatzue of Paganlua, and a p pr op riated most of 
the property to ita own ttae. Ohrlatianlty Ibmlah^ new fteam for an cdd 
engine. Fables, like mact other things, wear oat and hare to be patched, 
gOded, or replaoed. 

The aatbor of Borui Utths has tnocecded In ahowbg that onr Hhla 
b itet the great central dre glrfayg Bght to the wedd, bnt a c^eotion of can* 
dlas andtapen aadcparks borroa^bTthe choaeo people from those wheat 
JediOTah, aoacnrdiitg t^ the s crip t area , bad left to the di Att eas ofnatore.” 

FroC. KiY jnCXiLEB un t ** AB troth is aaft^ and nothing else U 
aafo; and be who keepa bs^ w troth, or withholds it from mm- frtot 
mottroa ofcxpedkEooj ta elthsr a coward or a crfanliial, or both. 

^He who knows ooly one religion knows dodo." 

BeT ]I« J SiLTAGG (Botton) seji J "Tome, the rohniwla worth 
tweo^ times its oost” 

TH E^ B OSTON COSMOiriTtjATjTH tajti “Here we hare erldbice 
tmoo erldence that tbem la do tnjtit, legend, B ap e ma taral occ ur rea cA doe* 
trloe, rite or c cr enKmy recsxded In the Blue whi^ tnanot be paralleled to 
aane andeot record pentories older than the pngs on vhloh the amTHt tMn^ 
li narratod In the Hebrew aitd Ghriitian ecriptarea. TTe confoai we are 
earixii aa to bow tim ortbodcote* of the Christian world will greet thla 
boci. "Wo more than anspect that they wiD not greet It at aD, btrt wm 
bo cootmt to paas It by to foarfol iSeiMae.* 

A CBinC AL BGVIEXT tnjf t " It is a perfoct Encyclopedia on the 
wbfecU tmtod, con t atolD g a Taat amoaot of oat-oPthe-way knowledge not 
acceesible to the ma^ty of roadera, and all tbo objectlona to the d<vmaa of 
Chriftianlty ooe b likely to eocounier groaped under apprt^iriaio he^. No 
author baa itruck harder fatowi at the Christian reUgkn. It Is the most 
fanportant Biblical cntkdnn that has erer appoered, being the result of 
many ytaraof atodr of tbonfigioosofaiUkiai:^ la thoroughly jtliaUe, 
rrtCT uet being rerlfled by copim notoa and authorities." 

Totirth EdlUen, I^rge 8to, 614 pages, aotb, etrt or uneot, $2.60. 

Il rif M oromt, martled edges or gOt fop, $6.00. 

THE TROTH SEEKER CO , 28 ItlaytlU Plice, Hew 
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FREETHINKERS’ PICTORIAL TEXT-BOOK, 

SHOWING 

TOE ABStmorry and tlNTRtJTEFCIi^ESS or TOE OnUBOH’S CLAIM TO BE A DIVINE 
AND BENEFICENT INSTITDTION, AND BEVEALING THE ABUSES 
OP CHDBCH ANTJ StATE 

OKE 2UKDRED ME EIEHTY-PIYE EULE-PME ILLUSTRATIORg 


With copious citations of facts, HISTORV, statistics and 
OPINIONS OF SCHOLARS TO maintain THE ARGUMENT OF THE ARTIST 


Designs bt Watson Heston, wito roETBAir of the Designee 


Tho illustmtlons nro classified as follows 


1C represent Uncle Sam and tlie Priests 
e •• The cburch Robbing the 

People 

5 “ Thanksgiving 

c " Sabbath Laws 

14 •• Children and tho Church 

10 iVoman and tho Church 

6 •' The Church and Thomas 

Paine •’ 

4 “ Studies in Natural History 

2 “ Tho Bible and Science 

16 *' The Clergj and their 

I'locks 


1 

4 

4 

2 

10 

1 


Pletj in our Penitentiaries 
Tho Atonement Scheme 
The lAird and His Works 
Prajer 
The Creeds 

Christians and Mahome- 
tans 


2 represent Sanmles of Chrl3tlanity’£ 
work. 

6 

1* 

Missionaries 

1 

4< 

Tho Lord’s Instruments 

25 

• < 

Bible Doctrines and their 
Results 

1 

<< 

The Church and Slavery 

2 

1 

Priests and Politics 

4 

<( 

Ireland and the Church 

2 

II 

Church Idea of Civiliza- 
tion 

1 

<1 

Tho Uses of the Cross 

4 

• t 

Unkind Reflection on the 
Church 

9 

II 

persecutions of the Church 

12 

II 

some Allegories 

S 

<1 

Heaven 

0 


Hell 

T 

It 

Miscellaneous 


■What Tliey Say Ahont the Picture Book 

The Freethinkers’ Magazine 

A most extraordinary publication We venture the assertion that nothing 
like it has ever bolore appeared m this country, and it is very doubtful if an- 
other one like it will ever a^n be published We must give the Truth Seeker 
Company the credit of putting the book in the reach of all At twice the price 
it would have been a cheap book Artist Heston as a portrait painter and de 
signer is a wonderful success, and we judge from our own feelings that nearly 
every Liberal in America will desire a copy of this most wonderful volume 

The Boston Investigator 

Mr Heston deserves to be called the artist-hero of LiberaUsm He has dedi- 
cated his genius to Freethought, and has done faithful and noble work for the 
cause of ^ht and truth. But the pictures do not make up the whole of this 
volume There are nearly two hundred pages of reading matter that serve 
first as explanations of tho illustrations, and secondly as texts to prove the 
utter falsity of the church’s professions and tho hypocrisy of those who up- 
hold them Altogether the book is one of the best weapons agamst Christi- 
anity and the church that has ever been put in the hands of Freethinkers 


Charles Waffs tn Secular Thought 

The book deserves to be read far and wide The cartoons are really excel- 
lent, while the reading matter has been selected with great care and taste 
The two combined afford much amusement and convey a vast amount of use- 
ful Information The general “ get-up ” of the book is first-class, the cartoons 
are clean, the paper Is good, and the printing is in larg* clear type 

next I>age\ 


i 



From iht Ooxetittr Texas, 

Ibe nhtstrttlonfl trotWnllTiejrweot drarcb atwnrtltle*, prlaetly hjrocriey^. 
and T«UgknM tjxvm? and the aggradlns efleot* ot pimftdnng manr of the bo« 
CBSed rereeladcomjQacda. The book la really en nnaneirerable argnmeat ol 
tripbols It la loilY sketched by reason^ The erpr eeaton <rf the cfaaraeteia la- 
BO aad tbe true tamrdikeaa of the aabjeeta aeleeted ao y^tSi abovB, 

tbattbebookla <mOTi£^ to make arm apieaecier laaglL. The texts aocom> 
ranylBg the Hhiatratlooa are leUahle and ofien from Ser l rtoTe. Tbe book la 
tSui a eoQaetlon ol mere eerloatoiaa. It ia a latthM iHoatratlon ol fa he- 
hood and truths moat tageoloualy wrou^t out, erery pioture preeentliig an 
argrmmxt aa eourtuditg aa It la ewtertwirmn*- 

IToni Hkrmoa {a Zeci^ 

Tht» m»<>ww 1 of Ttw^ifal to r most cflbftllieQnft. ICr HcatOU 

la one of the Tcry bwtm IMog eartoonlata, and Ms Metaree bare been and 
tM be tbe Tri**r* of doing much good In the my oi ellmliat ng old'tLmti 
cupezatitlona. 

ThbeapureclatBdtbebot^mQatbeaefn. Iheh alternate page la filled -with, 
aeleetlocia from Tell*kuowu autbers upon the auMecta Hharamied by the our 
tooM. Tbeae Htleotlona ore printed in large ana dear type, and mtogetber 
tbe book contain a etorebooee oJt Infonnatkm, Instmetian and tnnoeent 
amusement that It irould be bard to find e^iatmheie— at least hard to Forebaeo 
dfl gwhate tor the sum of IttakeaapOeol money togetoutaavutaeopv 

of a irork like this, ar^ are atneerely hope the orders will n sent in tluek and 
to (^adden the hearts ot tbe pnUlsheis and to make cheerful snd bapj^- 
tbe Domes sn/t Ures of the parebssers. 


E. 0 PenUcotiin TicesktleOi a^turg 

Beeldei tbe pletarea, there are a great number of p e rtin ent quotations 
from great authors, Urlns and dead, funding Qaribelal, I’Tofeeaor Draper 
Itofaert Q Ingersoll, Prtalaent DwlghL Prut Peiix Ib (^wald, Oulac^ X«eky 
Tbomaa Jenexscu, K&eaolay lAlayeoa Oeorgs TTashtnstou, ^&lt\7Mtmas, 
Fnakiln, *"<i many others ot equal t*"** and learmne, embnelng 
tbs realms M hktory aele&oa, poetry and theology Xbm quo&tJoos from 
great autbora ore, in tbemaalrea, worth the prlee of the booK a^ are suffi 
cieat to fumbh a Ubersi edoeatkm on the sobjeots of which they treat The 
pteturea are In Wataoo Beaton's welWkriown strte not partleularly good In 
arswtns but grspbie and easy to rutdeishuiih The artln doee pot work In 
tbe beststrieot art, but be nerer fails to make his understood, and 

tbe boc^ la ealoulated to ebook, startle, persuade and teach. It wM be a 
ple asur e to those vbo are fatnllkr with the persistent work of Tmi Txxmt 
Rirm a^ost superstttioQ and mental alarerT on religious questloiis, and a 
|)t^ttoth ose who are prepared to read tt enlmly relleet on Its tans and 

J D fluufi {ft Ola Jbtlepeidenf Pa^pfh 

TMs to a wonderful book and wtH do aflipctlTe work in showing tbe B taur d ltj 
and untruthfnlncflB of tbe ebureh's etatm to be a dMne and beneficent instlta 
tlou, and in f arteasting the abuses of union of church and state. 


fhninaD fiZcnkcr 

ItlsalIcndmorethanlaBtidpated--aTolame mleulatedto Impress forei- 
bly on tbe mind those wroems it wars against, and to imprint them todeliblr 
aiu to eflbeeabty upon tbs mastery "fm can nerrs t O T R S l a single ooe dt 
them. Writteu words may pats away spoken words bo but the pietores 
stay feterer and forerur 

n* bosk eentatna ntuly 400 p«g«« OxUlnshts hexmdln beards 
flluTBlusted oersTS, postpaid, >2.00 | hound ia sUk eloth, 
ink and gold aids stampk postpaid 92.h0 

THE TRUTH SEEKER COMPANY, 

28 Lalayetto Place, l(eir York City 
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Testimonial to Walt Whitman. 


By Robt. G. Inoersoll. 

An Address Delivered in Philadelphia, Oct 21, i8go. 

With Portrait of Whitman 
"Let us fut wreaths on the brows of the living " 

AUTHORIZED EDITION . — Price, Paper, 25 cents, Cloth, 50 cents 


The French Masion of Ireland in 1798. 

LEAVES OF UNWBITTEE HISIORY 
That tell of an Heroic Endeavor and a Lost Opportunity 
to throw off England's Yoke 
By VALEBIAN G-BIBAYEDOFF, 

With a Map and numerous Illustrations by well-known Artists Hand- 
soraely bound in silk cloth. Ink and gold back and side stamps, Si 50. 

The present volume is an effort to rescue from comparative oblivion one of the 
■many extraordinary episodes of the great French revolutionary war It points 

a moral that, amid republican institutions like ours, will not fail to receive apprecia- 
tion It shows, on one hand, the elevating influence of newly acquired ambition 
and on the other the debasing effects of Religious and Political intolerance 
both on the t^nt and the victim Contains a heretofore unpublished letter of Thomas. 
Paine to the French Directory 


RELIGION OF MAN AND ETHICS OF SCIENCE 


By HUDSON TUTTLE 


A Historical and Critical Review of tLe Religion of Man 

CONTENTS —What is Religion? Fctichism Phallic Worship Man’s 
Moral Progress Dependant on his Intellectual Growth The Great Theological Prob- 
lem Man’s Fall, and the Christian Scheme for his Redemption Man’s Position, 
,Fate, Free Will, Free Agency, Necessity Responsibility of the Individual Genesis, 
and Evolution of Spirit The Law of Moral Government The Apostles Selfish 
Propensities Love Wisdom Charter of Rights Duties and Obligations of the 
Individual Duties and Obligations of Society Rights of Government Duties of 
Society to Criminals Duty of Self Culture Marriage 

liZMO Cloth, Pbioe, $1.60. 
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The Gods and Religions of ilnolent and Eodem Times 
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Their History^ Religion^ Philosophy^ 

And Maxims of Self-Control, Self-Culture, 
Benevolence, and Justice. 

"With Citations of Authors Quoted from on Each Page 5 

Full List of Authorities and Copious Index 

By FREDERIC MAT HOLLAND 


R&ad the philosophers^ and learn how to make life happy^ 
seeking useful precepts and Wave and noble words which 
may become deeds — Seneca 


The Reign of the Stoics” is a thoroughly 
accurate, well classified, and valuable com- 
pend of the Stoic teachings in philosophy, 
ethics, and religion, together with a fine 
summary of their history as a system No 
better book on the subject can be found — 
Prof. F E Abbot (Boston, Mass ) 
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Tto Chrlit of I'anL A Critical Stodj of the Origtna of Christian Doo- 
triiLM WkA Caaoateal Bcrtptnrrs. Br 6«or«« Ceb«r llmo,4a>G<P> Qloth (S. 
TheoloCT aM Kjthology An Inqnliy Into tho Cl a! mi of Biblical 
Inidntkm Boa tha Bap«rnatsr«l Elnaeot ta Itrilgioru BxAH.ODod* 
oehTM. CUota,n. 

The Trnth>Seeker ^mnal and Freethinhert’ llnAnoo for 1885 

Thlrtf aina Perrt ratu of rromli»«»t Amnienn Pn^thm^era. and ptiitT nha. 
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